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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1-846  founding  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  made 
the  formation  of  a  museum  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
latter,  and  provided  that — 

Whenever  saitable  arrangements  can  lye  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  recep- 
tion, all  objects  of  art  and  of  foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects  of  natural 
history,  plants,  and  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens  l)elonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  whosesoever  custody  they  may 
l>e,  shall  \ye  delivered  to  such  persons  as  may  be  authorize<l  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  receive  them,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  and  clas8ifie<l  in  the  building  erect^nl  for 
the  Institution  as  best  to  facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them;  and  when- 
ever new  specimens  in  natural  history,  geology,  or  mineralogy  are  obtained  for  the 
museum  of  the  Institution,  by  exchanges  of  duplicate  specimens,  which  the  Regents 
may  in  their  discretion  make,  or  by  donation,  which  they  may  receive,  or  otherwise, 
the  Regents  shall  cause  such  new  specimens  to  be  appropriately  classed  and  arranged. 

The  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the  Smithsonian  fund 
amounted  at  that  time  to  about  $750,000,  a  sum  considered  ample  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  various  operations  in  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  engage.  In  1846  probably  not 
more  than  one  or  two  universities  or  learned  establishments  in  Amer- 
ica had  so  large  an  endowment,  and  it  was  apparently  the  idea  of 
Congress  that  the  fimd  wjis  sufficient  both  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing and  for  the  care  of  the  collections  which  would  be  turned  over 
to  it  or  a<rquired  by  the  national  surveys,  and  in  other  ways.  The 
Maseum  thus  l)egan  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Institution,  coordinate 
with  its  library,  and  was  re(|uired  by  law  to  provide  for  the  Govern- 
ment collections  which  had  previously  accumulated,  a  duty  which  the 
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Institution  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  fulfill  until  1858,  when  C/on- 
gress  began  to  make  small  yearly  appropriations  to  aid  in  this  purpose. 
So  inadequate,  however,  were  the  sums  voted  that  for  manv  yeai's  the 
slender  income  of  the  Institution  continued  to  be  drawn  upon  to  insure 
the  maintenance  of  what  was  then  justly  called  the  Smithsonian 
Museum,  since  the  building  was  paid  for  out  of  the  Smithson  fund,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  collections  was  and  still  is  the  property  of 
the  Institution,  through  exploration  and  gift,  and  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cials connected  wnth  the  Museum  were  employed  at  its  expense. 

The  first  scientific  collection  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Insti- 
tution— and,  in  fact,  it  accompanied  the*  beijuest — was  the  small  but 
valuable  minemlogical  cabinet  of  James  Smithson,  the  founder,  who 
was  himself  a  chemist  and  mineralogist  of  repute  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Ro^'^al  Society  of  Ix)ndon. 

The  nucleus  of  the  National  Museum  was,  however,  virtually'  acquired 
by  the  National  Institute?,  a  society  organized  in  Washington  alx)ut 
1840,  having  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  direction  of  the  Smithson 
bequest  and  the  pursuit  of  objects  in  consonance  with  the  terms  of  that 
foundation.  One  of  these  objects  was  the  gathering  of  historical  and 
natural  history  specimens  from  lx)th  official  and  private  sources,  most 
prominent  among  the  former  having  been  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  around  the  world  from  1838  to  1842.  Rooms  in  the  Patent 
Office  building  were  secured  for  the  museum  of  the  societ}- ,  which  was 
practically  recognized  as  the  appropriate  place  of  deposit  for  all  Gov- 
ernment collections  retained  in  Washington.  Another  important  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  societ}^  was,  as  the  late  Dr.  G.  Hrown  (xoode  has 
said,  in  the  direction  of  educating  public  opinion  ''  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  worthy  of  the  (lovcunment  of  the 
United  States."  Failing,  however,  to  secure  tlie  publiii  recognition  at 
which  it  aimed,  it  became  inactive  upon  the  establishnuMit  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1840,  and  its  charter,  which  expired  in  18(>1,  was 
not  renewed.  The  Government  collections  in  its  possession,  which 
came  practically  under  the  care  of  the  Conunissioner  of  Patents,  were 
turned  over  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1858.  Other  material 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  National  Institute  remained  at  the 
Patent  Office  until  1802,  and  a  part  of  the  historical  objects  were  held 
there  until  1883. 

Previous  to  1858,  however,  imiK)rtant  materials  for  a  nuiseum  were 
being  accumulated  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  its  own  cost  and 
through  the  activities  of  its  assistant  secretary.  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  l)eginning  ev(».n  l)efore  his  appointment  to  that  office  in  1850. 
The  personal  bent  of  Professor  Baird  was  lowaid  th(*  colhM'tion  of 
natural  history  specimens  for  purposes  of  study.  With  tlie  approval 
of  Secretary  Henry  Im»  ])u1  into  o[><»ration  plans  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  which,  fostered  and  encouraged,  were  soon  yield- 
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in^  roifiihir  and  aluindant  rotuius.  Profrssor  HainTs  own  vacations 
w<Mv  sp4»nt  in  Hold  work.  Otticors  of  tho  Army  and  Navy  and  of  oth(»r 
hnuu'hes  of  the  (lovernnient  st'rvico,  tishernion,  fur  tnid(M*s,  private 
explorers,  and  such  powerful  ori^uiizations  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  were  enlisted  in 
the  work  and  rendered  valuable  assistan'.'ie.  The  influence  exerted  hy 
the>!te  beginnings  has  l>een  lasting  and  widespread,  as  shown  in  the 
extensive  natural  history  operations  of  subsequent  National  and  State 
surveys,  the  organization  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, and  the  support  given  to  scientific  collecting  by  many  other 
bureaus  of  the  Government. 

The  discussion  of  plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  devolved  upon  the  first  Board  of  Regents,  led,  in 
January,  1847,  to  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
expressing  approval  of  the  nmseum  feature  as  one  of  its  important 
fimcti<ms: 

Rescdvt'df  That  it  m  the  int*»ntion  of  the  act  of  Congress  e^tablinhing  the  Institution, 
an<l  in  acconlance  with  the  design  of  Mr.  Smitlison,  as  expressed  in  his  will,  that 
one  of  the  principal  modes  of  executing  the  act  and  the  tnist  is  tlie  accumulation  of 
(■ollections  of  sjvecimens  and  object*^  of  natural  history  and  of  elegant  art,  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  lil)rary  of  valuable  works  pertaining  t^^)  all  departments  of 
human  knowleilge,  to  the  en<l  that  a  copious  storehouse  of  materials  of  science, 
literature,  and  art  may  l)e  provide<l,  which  shall  excite  and  diffuse  the  love  of  learn- 
ing among  men,  and  shall  assist  the  original  investigations  and  efforts  of  those  who 
may  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of  knowledge." 

The  policy  thus  announced  has  prevailed  to  the  present  da}'. 

In  1871>,  when  most  of  the  existing  (iovernment  surveys,  whose 
work  included  the  collecting  of  specimens  in  the  field,  had  been  estab- 
lished, Congress  deemed  it  important  to  practically  reenforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  founding  the  Institution,  in  order  that  there  might 
}>e  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  material  ceitain  to  be 
derived  from  these  various  sources,  by  the  following  enactment  in  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  for  18S0: 

All  collections  of  r<H*ks,  minerals,  soils,  fossils,  an<l  objei'ts  of  natural  history, 
an'heology,  and  ethnolgy,  made  by  the  Cixast  and  Interior  Survey,  the  (ieological 
Survey,  or  by  any  other  [>artit»s  for  the  (irovernment  of  the  United  Statt»s,  when  no 
Icmger  nee<le<l  for  invt»stigations  in  progress  shall  1k'  dcpositcMl  in  the  National 
Museum. 

Although  the  name  *' National  Mu:*eum  "  was  sometimes  used  in  the 
earlier  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  did  not  appear  in  any 
of  the  laws  of  Congress  until  1875.  Its  general  employment  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition 
of  1876,  the  first  exposition  in  this  country  in  which  the  Government 
participated,  and  the  first  to  make  known  to  vast  numbers  of  the 
j>eople  of  the  United  States  the  existence  of  national  collections  at 
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Washington,  as  well  as  new  methods  of  installing  and  exhibiting 
museum  materials,  differing  radically  from  th(»  older  cabinets  of  col- 
lege or  local  nuiseums,  which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  period.  After 
its  close  tht»  (rovernment  exhibits  brought  back  to  Washington, 
together  with  the  extensive  gifts  made  to  the  Unit^ul  States  by  private 
persons  and  foreign  governments,  rendered  necessary  the  early  erec- 
tion of  a  new  and  separate  building,  devoted  entirely  to  museum 
purposes.  Since  that  time  Congress  has  mainly  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Museum,  but  its  management  remains,  by  the 
fundamental  act,  under  the  authority  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smith.so- 
nian  Institution,  administered  through  their  Secretary,  who  is  (xojffirlo 
the  keeper — a  form  of  government  insuring  a  consistent  and  uniform 
policy  and  a  nonpartisan  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  greAt^r 
part  of  the  Smithsonian  building  is  still  used  for  nuiseum  puiposes, 
and  the  Institution,  as  well  as  most  of  the  scientific  bureaus  at  Wash- 
ington, <M)opei*ate,  both  through  men  and  material,  in  (enlarging  and 
caring  for  the  national  collections. 

The  scoi>e  of  the  National  Museum  as  defined  by  law  comprises 
practically  all  branches  of  sciencre  and  of  the  arts  which  admit  of 
museum  treatment.  W^ith  exceedingly  limitc^.d  nunins  for  making  pur- 
chases, and  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  as  to  the  (character 
of  its  collections  upon  (lovernment  explorations,  personal  donations, 
and  exchanges,  it^  different  departments  have  had-  a  very  unequal 
growth.  The  subjects  best  represented  are  American  ethnolog}'  and 
archeology,  geolog}',  zoology,  and  botany.  A  fair  beginning  has  f)een 
made  in  the  exceedingly  important  branches  of  the  industrial  arts 
and  American  history,  and  scarcely  more  is  re(|uired  to  pla(*e  these 
two  departments  on  a  proper  basis  than  sufficient  room  to  display 
the  necessary  collections,  which  are  certain  to  be  received,  in  greater 
part  through  gratuitous  contributions,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
Museum  is  prepared  to  care  for  them,  in  the  deimrtment  of  the  fine 
arts  the  collection  is  still  very  small,  but  the  subject  is  one  which 
must  sooner  or  later  receive  earnest  consideration  by  the  (rovernment. 

The  specimens  in  all  branches  are  classified  in  two  series;  one,  com- 
prising the  bulk  of  the  material,  being  arrangi^d  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  research  and  referenc<*  in  laboratories  and  stoierooms,  to 
which  students  are  freely  admitted;  the  other,  select<»d  with  regard  to 
their  general  educational  value  and  public  interest,  and  accompanied 
by  descriptive  labels,  being  displayed  in  glass-covered  cases  in  the 
public  halls.  The  duplicatit  specimens  not  required  for  exchanges 
are  made  up  into  sets  for  distribution  to  schools  and  colleges,  as 
opix)rtunity  offers.  Papers  descriptive  of  the  collections,  both  tech- 
nical and  popular,  are  published  for  gratuitous  circulation  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  more  volumes  yearly,  and,  finally,  the  Museum 
has  come  to  l>e  regarded  as  a  bureau  of  information  in  respect  to  all 
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subjects  with  which  it  is  even  in  the  remotest  degree  concerned,  the 
correspondence  which  this  involves  now  constituting  one  of  its  heaviest 
tasks. 

The  history  of  the  Museum,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Doctor  Goode, 
may  be  divided  into  three  epochs,  which  he  characterized  as  follows: 

Firs*t,  the  |)erio<l  fn)in  the  foundation  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  1857,  dur- 
ing which  time  specimens  were  collecttHl  solely  to  serve  as  materials  for  research. 
No  special  effort  was  made  to  exhibit  them  to  the  publi(*  or  to  utilize  them,  except 
a.s  a  foundation  for  scientific  description  and  theory. 

Second,  the  period  from  1857,  when  the  Institution  assumed  the  custody  of  the 
''National  Cabinet  of  Curiosities,"  to  1876.  During  this  period  the  Museum  became 
JL  place  of  deposit  for  scientific^  collections  whi(!h  had  already  been  studied,  these  col- 
lections, so  far  as  convenient,  being  exhibted  to  the  public  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
niaile  to  serve  an  educational  purpose. 

Thini,  the  present  periwi  (beginning  in  the  year  1876),  in  which  the  Museum  has 
undertaken  more  fully  the  additional  task  of  gathering  collections  and  exhibiting 
them  on  ac(*ount  of  their  value  from  an  e<lucational  standpcjint. 

During  the  first  periwl  the  main  object  of  the  Museum  wa«  scientific  research;  in 
the  Be<X)nd,  the  establishment  became  a  nuLseum  of  record  as  well  as  of  research, 
while  in  the  third  period  has  been  added  tlie  idea  of  public  education.  The  three 
itleas — record,  research,  and  education — (cooperative  and  mutually  helpful  as  they 
are,  are  essential  to  the  development  of  every  great  nniseum.  The  National  Museum 
endeavors  to  promote  them  all. 

In  the  same  connection,  Doctor  Goode  also  defined  the  scope  and 
objects  of  the  Museum  in  the  following  concise  manner: 

It  is  a  museum  of  record,  in  which  are  preserved  the  material  foundations  of  an 
enoro'ous  amount  of  scientific  knowledge — the  types  of  numerous  past  investigations. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  materials  that  have  serveil  as  a  foundation  for 
the  reporta  ujnin  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  nmseum  of  research,  which  aims  to  make  its  contents  serve  in  the  highest 
degree  as  a  stimulus  to  inquiry  and  a  foundation  for  scientific  investigation.  Research 
is  necessary  in  order  to  identify  and  group  the  objects  in  the  most  philosophical  and 
instrurtive  relations,  and  its  officers  are  therefore  selected  for  their  ability  as  investi- 
gators, as  well  as  for  their  trustworthiness  as  custodians. 

It  is  an  educational  museum,  through  ittf  policy  of  illustrating  by  specimens  every 
kind  of  natural  object  and  every  manifestation  of  hmnan  thought  and  ai^tivity,  of 
<lisplaying  <lescnptive  labels  adapted  to  the  in^pular  mind,  and  of  distributing  its 
publications  and  its  named  series  of  duplicates. 

AH   A   MUSEUM    OF   KKC^OKD. 

In  its  function  as  a  nmseum  of  record  the  growth  of  the  National 
Museum  has  been  unprecedented,  due  mainly  to  the  mpid  exploration 
and  development  of  a  rich  and  extensive  country  under  the  libeial 
and  progressive  polic}"  of  the  Government.  From  scientific  institu- 
tions throughout  the  world,  from  foreign  governments,  and  from  indi- 
viduals, abundant  stores  of  great  value  have  been  received,  either  as 
gifts  or  through  the  medium  of  exchange  of  specimens,  and  a  small 
appropriation  in  recent  years  has  ptM-mittod  of  some  purchases  to 
supply  desiderata. 
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riio  ])rin<-ii)al  soureos  of  tho  colloctions  nuiv  hv  briefly  summarized 
jis  follows: 

1.  The  explonitions  carried  on  more  or  less  directly  uiuler  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  by  the  Institution  in  con- 
nection with  educational  institutions  or  commercial  establishments, 
and  the  efforts,  since  1850,  of  its  officers  and  correspondents  toward 
the  ac(*unmlation  of  natural  history  and  anthropological  material. 

"2,  The  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  around  the  world  from 
1888  to  1842,  the  North  Pacitic,  or  Perry,  p]xploring  Expedition  from 
1853  to  1850,  and  many  subsequent  naval  expeditions  down  to  and 
including  the  recent  operations  in  the  West  Indian  and  Philippine 
waters. 

3.  The  activities  of  members  of  the  rnit4»d  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  a))road. 

4.  The  (xovernnKMit  surveys  at  home,  such  as  the  Pacific  Railroad 
surveys,  the' Mexican  and  Canadian  boundary  surveys,  and  the  surveys 
carried  on  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  V.  S.  Army;  and  the  activi- 
ties of  officei*s  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  other  branches  of  the  Army 
stationed  in  remote  regions. 

5.  The  explorations  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  V,  S.  Fish 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  other  scientific  branches 
of  the  Government. 

0.  Donations  and  purchases  in  connection  with  the  seveml  exposi- 
tions at  home  and  abroad  in  which  the  Museum  and  Fish  Conmiission 
have  participated,  among  these  having  been  tl^e  Centennial  Exhi})ition 
at  Philadelphia  in  1870,  the  Intt^rnational  Fisheries  Exhibitions  at  Berlin 
in  1S80  and  at  London  in  1883,  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1884  and  1885,  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  of  18S8,  the 
World's  Colum})ian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  181)3,  the  expositions  at 
Atlanta  in  18U5,  at  Nashville  in  181)7,  at  Omaha  in  1S98,  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  of  1901,  and  the  Charleston  Exposition  of 
llH)l-02.  The  returns  from  the  World's  Fair  in  Philadeli)hia  were  of 
greatest  extent,  comprising,  besides  the  collections  displayed  by  the 
United  States  in  illustration  of  the  animal  and  mineral  resources^  the 
fisheries,  and  t\w  ethnology  of  the  native  races  of  the  country,  valuable 
gifts  from  thirty  of  the  foreign  governments  which  participated,  as 
well  as  the  industrial  collections  of  numerous  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial houses  of  Europe  and  Anjerica. 

7.  Exchanges  with  foreign  and  domestic  nuiseums  and  with  indi- 
viduals. 

Inmiediately  preceding  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1870,  when  the 
collections  were  entirely  provided  for  in  the  Smithsonian  building, 
tht»  number  of  entries  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  record  books  was 
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aVjout  285JMM).  In  1884,  when  the  additional  room  afforded  l)y  the  new 
building  gjivo  opi>ortunity  for  taking  a  provisional  census  of  the  large 
aeeessions  received  from  Philadelphia  and  from  other  soui'ces,  the 
numl>er  had  grown  to  1,471,000.  At  tlie  close  of  the  year  covered 
by  this  report  the  total  number  of  recorded  specimens  was  5,898,493. 
While  these  figures  convey  no  impression  of  tho  bulk  of  the  collec- 
tions, when  it  is  considered  that  by  1885  all  of  the  space  in  lx)th  build- 
ings was  completely  filled,  and  in  fact  so  overcrowded  that  a  third 
building  was  already  being  asked  of  Congress,  some  conception  may 
lx»  had  of  the  conditions  now  existing.  The  storerooms  are  packed  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  making  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to  the  speci- 
mens or  to  provide  adecjuately  for  their  safety.  For  many  years  most 
of  the  objects  received  have  had  to  ])e  stored  in  outside  and  unsafe 
structures,  wh(»re  they  are  mainly  piled  up  in  the  original  packing 
lK)xes,  and  where  has  already  accumulated  enough  material  of  great 
intrinsic*  and  scientific  value  to  fill  an  additional  building  as  large  as 
that  now  occupied  by  the  main  collections. 

AS   A    MUSEUM   OF    RESEARCH. 

In  order  to  permit  of  their  examination  and  study,  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  establishment,  the  collections  of  the  Museum  are,  to  the 
extent  of  its  accommodations,  arranged  systematically  and  in  a  manner 
convenient  for  reference.  Access  to  the  reserve  or  study  series,  so 
called,  consisting  of  the  main  body  of  the  collections  and  as  complete 
in  all  the  groups  as  the  accessions  have  made  possible,  is  given  to  all 
properly  qualitied  persons  engaged  in  original  research.  The  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  are  widely  availed  of,  the  Museum  l)eing  visited 
every  year  by  many  investigators,  some  of  world-wide  distinction, 
coming  from  the  scientific  centers  of  European  and  other  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Material  is 
also  occasionally  sent  out  to  representatives  of  other  institutions  hav- 
ing the  means  of  providing  for  its  safe-keeping,  when  re<iuired  in  the 
working  up  of  special  subjects,  or  for  comparison  in  connection  with 
their  own  collections. 

The  custodianship  of  the  collections  being  the  first  and  most  impera- 
tive duty  devolving  upon  the*  scientific  staff  of  the  National  Museum, 
its  members  Knd  comparatively  litth*  time  during  office  hours  for 
advancing  knowledge,  though  they  are  mostly  well  (jualified  for  such 
work,  l)eing  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  ability  to  identif}* 
and  classify  the  specimens  under  their  charge  in  accordance*  with  the 
latest  researches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  staff  does  pro- 
duce every  3'ear  a  large  number  of  pa[>ers  descriptive  of  the  collec- 
tions, which,  together  constitute  an  important  contribution  to  scientific 
literature. 
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Among  the  honorary  officers  having  their  laboratories  at  the  Museum 
are  a  number  of  assistants  employed  ))y  other  scientitie  bureaus  to  con- 
duct investigations  on  material  kept  here  in  their  charge,  and  in  whose 
results  the  Museum  shares 

Many  collections  have,  from  time  to  time,  bei»n  transferred  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Fish  Commission,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tures and  other  branches  of  the  (jovernment  to  tlie  custody  of  the 
Museum  in  advance  of  their  final  working  up,  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  safe  storage  and  to  secuie  the  })ett(M-  facilities  for  study  here 
afforded.  Under  this  arrangement  the  amount  of  research  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  Museum  building  has  been  greatly  increased. 

Though  having  little  means  to  expend  for  lield  work,  memlwrs  of 
the  Museum  staff  are  occasionally  given  opportunities  to  participate 
in  the  explorations  of  other  (lovermnent  bureaus  or  of  private  expe- 
ditions, in  connection  with  which  sjUM-ial  researches  may  be  carried  on, 
though  the  chief  advantage  results  from  the  acijuisition  of  new  and 
valuable  material  and  a  knowledge  of  the  <'onditions  under  which  it 
occurred  in  nature. 

AS   AX    EDUCATIONAI.    MI'SEUM. 

The  educational  side  of  the  Museum  is  intended  to  consist  mainly 
of  an  exhibition  of  all  the  classes  of  objects  which  it  represents,  so 
mounted,  installed,  and  lalieled  as  to  directly  interest  and  instruct  the 
general  public.  The  principal  difficulty  incident  to  the  proper  inst^il- 
lation  of  such  a  collection,  conceding  all  the  space  re(|uir(cl.  lies  in  the 
selection  of  its  parts,  so  that  whih*  (»nough  is  displayed  to  convey  the 
amount  of  information  which  it  is  intended  to  impart,  the  visitor  shall 
not  be  overburdened  or  confused  with  details.  While  tliis  policy  is 
being  followed  in  th(»  National  Museum,  so  far  as  its  means  permit, 
the  lack  of  room  has  always  pievcmted  a  complete  or  satisfactory 
development  of  the  plan,  and  every  succeeding  yt»ar  the  conditions  in 
this  respect  grow  worse  instead  of  better,  through  the  increased  crowd- 
ing of  the  halls.  The  advances  in  recent  years  hav(»  been  chiefly  in 
the  methods  of  display,  in  the  character  of  individual  and  group 
mountings,  and  in  the  labeling,  in  all  of  which  directions  exceptional 
prognvss  has  been  made. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  announced  that  all  of  the  halls  designed  for 
public  use  were  then  for  the  first  time  permant^ntly  open,  though  nime 
were  above  addition  or  improvement,  while  in  some  the  armngement 
was  entirely  provisional.  This  was  accomplished  oidy  }>y  the  tninsfer 
of  large  quantities  of  material  to  outside  storage,  but  it  has  unfortu- 
nately been  again  necessary  to  shut  off  one  or  more  of  the  halls  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  furnish  increased  space  for  workrooms. 

In  this  conm^ction  it  s(»ems  api)ropriate  to  refer  to  the  work  of 
Doctor  Goode,  than  whom  no  nuiseum  administrator  ev(»r  had  a  better 
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understanding  of  the  public  needs.  He  labored  earnest]}'  and  con- 
scientiousiy  to  make  this  a  museum  for  as  well  as  of  the  i)eopIe,  and 
the  plans  now  l)ein^  <*arried  out  are,  in  all  their  essential  features,  of 
his  making.  While  the  assistants  might  b(»  relied  upon  to  arrange  and 
maintain  the  study  series  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  specialist,  the 
interests  of  the  public  always  remained  in  his  inmiediate  charge.  Ht* 
was  ever  oixupied  in  devising  ways  for  so  presenting  the  features  of 
nature  and  the  activities  of  mankind  that  by  the  very  force  of  his  sur- 
roundings the  visitor  was  bound  to  receive  and  carry  with  him  some 
detinite  impression,  some  new  bit  of  knowledge.  Doctor  Goode's 
labors  in  this  tield  ranged  from  the  planning  of  the  general  scheme  to 
the  most  minute  details  of  case  architecture  and  fittings.  His  official 
connection  with  nearly  all  the  important  expositions  of  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  his  exhaustive  studies  of  all  the  principal  nmseums 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  gave  him  exceptional  opi>ortunitics 
for  ol)servation  and  exi>eriment.  Though  a  3^oung  man  when  he  died, 
none  other  had  ac<|uired  so  ripe  an  experience  and  none  is  more  worthy 
of  being  followed. 

An  incidental,  though  very  popular,  educational  feature  of  the 
Museum,  having  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  scientific  teaching 
throughout  the  country,  has  l)een  the  distribution  to  schools  and  col- 
leges of  its  duplicate  specimens,  properly  identified  and  labeled,  and 
put  up  in  carefully  selected  sets.  Inadequate  means  haye  prevented 
this  measure  from  being  carried  out  on  the  scale  which  the  resources 
of  the  Museum  would  admit  of,  but  many  hundreds  of  such  set.s  have 
already  been  given  away. 

►Scarcely  a  year  passes  that  some  exposition,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  not  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Museum,  and  through 
this  means  its  existence  and  aims  are  brought  constantly  and  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  These  expositions  have  of  late  followed  one 
another  so  closel}',  and  have  required  such  extensive  preparations,  as 
to  interfere  greatly  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Museum,  but  the 
practice  of  introducing  new*  and  varied  features,  of  showing  a  fresh 
series  of  objects  or  improved  groupings  in  connection  with  each  one, 
insures  a  substantial  gain,  when  the  collections  are  i-eturned  to  Wash- 
ington, besides  fulfilling  the  important  function  of  making  nuiseum 
methods  known  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  stimulating 
the  growth  of  nmseums  in  many  quarters. 

Though  mainly  technical  and  most  useful  to  the  investigator,  the 
publicati(ms  of  the  Museum  can  be  classed,  in  a  general  way,  as 
lielonging  to  its  educational  side,  being  the  medium  through  which 
the  nature  and  extent  of  its  collections  are  nmde  known.  The  Annual 
Report,  first  printed  as  a  separate  volume  of  the  Smithsoninn  Kt^port 
in  1884,  and  now  in  its  twentieth  volume,  consists,  })esi(les  the  admin- 
istrative part,  mainly  of  semipopular  papers  on  interesting  porUow^ol 
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the  collections.  The  Proceedinij^s  and  HuUetiiis  an»  ahnost  exclusively 
technical,  the  shorter  ])ti|>i»rs  hginj,^  assigned  to  the  former  and  the 
larger  and  more  exhaustive  works  to  the  latter.  Of  the  Proceetlings 
twenty-four  complete  volumes  have  been  issued,  and  of  the  Bulletins 
tifty-two  numbers. 

THE   NEW    MUSEl  M    BUn.DINO. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  Congnsss,  in  its  session  of  1903,  had 
authorized  the  erection  of  an  lulditional  })uilding  for  the  National 
Museum  at  a  cost  not  to  exce(^d  51^3, 500, (X)(),  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
had  appointed  a  connnittee  to  have  charge  of  this  important  work. 
Th(»  superintend(»nt  of  construction,  Mr.  Bernard  K,  Green,  had  been 
dei^ignat(?d  in  tht*  act  of  Congress,  and  the  architects,  Messrs.  Horn- 
blower  &  Marshall,  who  prepared  th(»  tentative  sketches,  had  l^een 
selw^ted  ])y  the  Regents. 

By  the  close  of  that  year  the  architects  had  l)egun  upon  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  plans,  a  work  of  slow  progress,  since  the  building  is  not 
for  an  object  with  which  that  profession,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has 
had  nmch  to  do.  There  is  no  lixed  pattern  to  follow,  but  it  is  hoped  to 
cori-ect  some  of  the  faults  shown  in  buildings  heretofore  put  up  for 
the  sjime  purpos(»;  to  correct  them  all  is  beyond  expectation.  It  has 
been  the  task  of  the  Museum  (»xpert  to  explain  his  needs:  it  is  now  for 
the  architect  to  (express  them  in  a  definite  and  ])ractical  form.  It  is 
exi)ected  that  this  work  will  })e  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  a 
building  produced  me(»ting  the  recjuirements  of  science  and  the  arts, 
as  well  as  those  pro])osed  forarchitectuiiil  im])rov(Mnent  at  the  national 
cup  i  till. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  plans.  It  nia}'  l)e 
said,  however,  that  tlu»  building  will  hv  effective  in  appearance,  sub- 
stantial, and  fire[)roof.  It  will  have  an  abundance  of  light  and  be 
well  ventilat(*d  and  \\v\l  heated.  The  reserve  collections  and  the  labor- 
atories of  each  division  will  be  in  relatively  close  proximity  to  the 
corresix)nding  exhibition  collections,  insuring  convenience  of  study 
and  oveisight.  S(»v(M-aI  elevatoi-s  will  connect  the  different  stories, 
and  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  l)e  fully  provided  for.  ( Wgres8  ha.** 
called  for  plans  for  a  central  power  and  h(»atiug  plant  for  the  buildings 
on  the  Mall.  Tin*  t)enelits  of  such  a  feature  can  not  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated, but  as  some  delay  nuist  occur  in  carrying  out  this  measure,  it 
is  expected  that  the  ncnv  Museum  building  will  need  to  have  its  own 
separate  ])lant  installed  in  tin*  bas(»ment  to  me(*t  at  least  its  preliminary 
wants. 

Bv  th(»  beginning  of  th(»  calendar  y(»ar  11^04  the  plans  had  been  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  fix  detinitely  th<»  main  lines,  the  general  dimensions, 
and  the  architectural  design,  though  nHpiiring  still  further  study  to 
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hunnonizo  tlic  parts  and  perfect  the  many  details.  At  this  stage  they 
were,  on  January  27,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  as  provided  hy 
the  n^solution  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  About  this  time  also  the 
(»xpert  pei'sonal  services  of  Prof.  S.  Homer  Woodbridge,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  were  engaged  to  plan  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  building,  including  the  apparatus  for  its 
heating,  ventilation,  and  electric  lighting. 

The  excavation  for  the  building,  the  contract  for  which  had  been 
awarded  to  the  Cranford  Paving  C!ompany,of  Washington,  was  l)egun 
on  June  15, 1904.  The  lateness  of  the  season  precluded  the  holding  of  a 
foiiual  ceremony  on  that  occasion,  but  the  first  sj)adeful  of  earth  was 
turned  by  Secretary  Langley  in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent  of 
construction,  the  architects,  and  the  employees  of  the  Museum  and 
Institution.  Addressing  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Green,  the  Secretary, 
remarked: 

On  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  the  consent  of  the 
chanc'ellor  and  of  the  chainnan  of  the  executive  coinniittee,  I  now  authorize  you, 
in  aoconlance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  to  pro(^eed  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  for  the  United  States  National  Museum,  designed  to  increase  and  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  among  the  i)eople. 

The  site  of  the  building  was  also  inclosed  with  a  high  board  fence 
and  a  small  frame  structure  was  erected  as  the  headquarters  of  super- 
intendence. Immediately  following  the  excavation,  sometime  during 
the  summer,  the  work  of  building  the  foundations  will  be  begun. 

(JUOWTII    AND   NKKDS   OF   THE   MUSEUM. 

On  preceding  pages  a  brief  history  and  a  summary  of  the  oV>jects  of 
the  National  Museum  have  been  given.  Becoming  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  early  programme  of  the  Institution,  the  course  of  the 
Museum  ran  smoothly  as  long  as  there  was  room  for  its  dinelopment. 
Its  scope,  defined  by  the  organizing  act  of  Congress,  was  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  in  so  far  as  could  l>e  com- 
passed by  Museum  methods.  In  th(»  ])eginning  its  collections  were 
practically  ail  of  natural  history.  Then  appeared  ethnology  and 
archeology,  and  finally  the  arts  and  industries  as  exemplified  in  the 
work  of  modern  man.  In  fact,  the  Museum  building  proper  was 
intended  mainly  for  the  last-named  subjects.  So  rapid,  however,  has 
l>een  the  growth  of  the  collections  that  some  confusion  has  resulted  in 
their  arrangement,  and  their  app<nirance  at  present  is  no  ci'iterion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Museum  or  of  its  scope  and  antici]>ations.  The 
Museum  has  luick  of  it  all  the  (lovcrnnjent  surv<\vs,  whcthiT  al  home 
or  abroad  -  a  guaninty  of  the  value  of  at  least  a  laigc  proportion  of  its 
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acquisitions.  It  has  many  friend&i,  some  the  owners  of  large  and 
important  collections,  who  have  come  to  recognize  that  in  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  the  Government  for  all  time  their  specimens  will  he 
not  only  perpetually  and  securely  cared  for,  hut  also  at  the  s<»rvice  of 
every  specialist  who  needs  to  consult  them.  Officials  of  the  Goveni- 
ment  detailed  for  duty  in  the  new  possessions,  rich  in  novelties  of 
nature  and  of  culture,  are  giving  thought  to  the  wants  of  their  National 
Museum.  By  means  of  the  duplicates,  set  aside  as  collections  are 
worked  over,  exchanges  are  madt*  with  other  museums,  whereby 
imp>rtant  additions  are  obtained.  The  exhibition  collections  in  some 
bi-anches,  notably  the  historical,  owe  many  of  their  most  attractive 
features  to  loans.  These  are  not  the  property  of  the  Museum  and  may 
only  remain  in  its  possession  for  short  periods;  but  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ality in  this  direction,  long  manifested,  is  growing  steadily,  until  of 
late  it  has  sometimes  ])een  necessary  to  decline  important  deposits  on 
account  of  lack  of  room.  This  difficulty  will  be  overcome  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new-  building,  whose  gn»ater  accommodations  and 
improved  facilities  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  an  additional  incentive  to 
the  [KKssessors  of  collections,  large  or  small,  which  may  be  instructive 
to  the  people. 

In  appropriating  for  the  large  expositions,  of  which  man\*  have 
Ix^en  held  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  geneml  understanding  on 
the  part  of  Congress  that  from  the  allotment  to  the  National  MuseUln 
the  Museum  shall  gain  something  of  permanent  value.  By  judicious 
management,  though  the  amounts  liave  been  small,  the  Museum  has 
secured  many  uni([ue  specimens  which  it  could  not  have  obtained  in 
any  other  way  at  its  conunand.  With  sevenil  of  the  larger  museums, 
which  are  well  supplied  with  funds,  it  is  customary  to  send  out 
exploring  ex})editions  even  to  distant  regions,  and  some  of  these 
inv(»stigations  are  conducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  They  am  an 
important  source  of  collections  as  well  as  of  information,  but  the 
National  Museum  has  neither  the  funds  nor  a  sufficiently  large  staff 
to  engage  in  su(*h  work  excei)t  on  a  very  small  scale,  geneniUy  in 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  Govermnent  surveying  exp(»di- 
tions,  and  with  the  ol)ject  of  obtiiining  material  which  these  surveys 
do  not  collect. 

There  is  one  method  of  obtaining  collections  in  which  the  National 
Museum  has  been  w^eak,  while  by  such  means  all  of  the  larger 
nuis(Hims  of  the  world,  wh(»ther  national,  immicipal,  or  private,  have 
accjuired  a  large  ])roportion  of  their  treasures.  This  is  in  the  direct 
(expenditure  of  moiK^v  for  i)urrhases.  The  imj)ortance  of  this  metluKi 
is  not  realized  by  Congress,  though  it  might  be,  were  the  matter 
given  thorough  consideration  and  wen*  the  i)roper  relations  of  the 
Museuuj  to  those  bureaus  of  tin*  (fovermiicnl  which  arc  charged  by 
Congress  with  the  investigation  of  agricultural,  mining,  fishery,  and 
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other  like  problems,  better  understood.  The  .specimens  resultinj^ 
from  all  Government  surveys  and  investigations  are  transferred  to  the 
National  Museum  as  soon  as  the  studies  upon  them  are  completed. 
The  Museum  is,  therefore,  the  depository  for  all  Government  eollec- 
tions.  Those  who  wish  to  consult  them,  whether  in  the  Government 
employ  or  strangers  to  it,  must  come  to  the  Museum.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  concluded  that  the  National  Museum  is  not  a  passive  body, 
but  one  most  actively  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  Yet,  in  a  general  way,  the  investigators  of  practical 
problems  for  the  Government  find  here  only  what  they  themselves 
have  collected.  They  need  more  complete  series  of  objec^ts  in  order 
that  their  studies  may  be  more  complete,  and  at  least  for  the  beneiit 
of  the  industries  of  the  country  the  gaps  in  the  series  should  be  filled 
up  as  opportunity  offers.  An  expert  set  to  work  upon  a  problem  of 
far-reaching  economic  importance  requires  to  have  ])efore  him  all  the 
material  possible,  that  nothing  l)earing  upon  his  subject  shall  escape  his 
observation.  It  is  the  province  of  a  large  central  museum  to  possess 
these  (extended  collections,  classified  and  arranged  so  that  they  may^  at 
all  times  be  accessible. 

The  curio  shop  of  old  has  given  way  to  the  modern  museum,  with 
its  definite  purpose  based  upon  experience  and  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge during  many  years.  While  the  pur^wse  may  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  character  and  advantages  of  a  museum,  none  can  doubt  that 
it  should  be  the  primary  object  of  a  great  national  museum  like  the 
one  at  Washington  to  subserve  the  needs  of  the  (lovernment,  to  do  a 
large  part  toward  promoting  the  material  interest.s  of  the  i)eople. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  these  objects  in  view  that  appropriations 
are  asked  for  the  purchjise  of  such  specimens  as  can  not  be  acquired 
in  other  ways.  To  approach  perfection  in  the  rounding  out  of  collec- 
tions is  in  itself  naturally  ver^^  gratifying,  but  to  do  this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  the  practical  investigations  of  the  (lOvcrnment  is 
the  chief  aim  of  the  National  Museum.  Private  collectors  and  students 
have  spent  their  lives  in  bringing  tog(*ther  special  collections  which 
are  often  far  more  perfect  than  can  be  obtained  through  the  means  sup- 
plied by  the  Government,  and  rare  and  uniijut*  objects  of  exceeding 
value  fall  into  the  hands  of  individuals.  The  National  Museum  should 
have  the  means  of  ac([uiring  such  of  thes(*  as  are  rcijuired  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Government,  and  all  this  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Museum  is  only  a  part  of  the  system  oiganized  by  the  Ciovernment 
for  improving  the  condition  of  its  pt^ople. 

The  collections  are  separated  into  practically  two  series,  the  so-called 
reserve  or  working  series  being  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  inves- 
tigators, while  for  the  instruction  and  entertaiinnent  of  the  public 
ample  provision  is  made  here  as  elsewhere,  nnicli  njore  room,  in  fact, 
having  l)een  allotted  to  this  than  to  oth(»r  ])urposes.     There  is,  of 
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course,  a  limit  beyond  which  any  display  becomes  bewildering  and 
tiresome,  but  that  point  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  this  Museum. 
The  exhibition  collections  comprise  selections  from  all  the  branches 
represented,  and  only  enough  from  each  to  serve  the  desired  purpose. 
In  some  branches,  however,  like  history,  nearly  all  the  material  objects 
are  appropriate  for  exhibition  and  find  their  most  appreciative  critics 
among  the  general  public.  In  other  branches,  moreover,  there  are 
many  large  objects  which  can  best  be  cared  for  in  the  exhibition  halls, 
and  are,  therefore,  nearly  always  seen  there. 

A  third  division  of  the*  collections,  one  ])repared  for  geneml  teachers 
and  young  student^,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  of  the  British 
Museum,  might  readily  be  arranged  when  additional  room  becomes 
available,  but  there  is  less  need  for  such  in  this  country  than  seems  to 
be  the  case  abroad,  since  nearly  all  th(»  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  Stat^^s  have  their  own  collections,  especially  of  natural 
history,  supplied  in  part  from  the  duplicates  in  the  national  collections. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  collections  which  come  to  the  National 
Museum  are  being  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in  a  most  liberal 
manner.  The  reserve  series,  comprising  the  specimens  which  have 
already  l>een  worked  up  and  are  held  as  records  of  past  investigations, 
together  with  those  which  still  remain  to  be  studied,  constitute  the 
technically  important  part  of  the  Museum,  and  alone  justify  its  exist- 
ence. The  public  collections,  however,  take  the  greatest  amount  of 
space,  require  the  largest  expenditure  of  money,  and  deunind  the 
most  ingenuity  in  their  selection  and  arrangement.  There  remain 
the  duplicates,  only  known  to  be  such  as  the  work  of  classitieation 
proceeds,  which  serve  the  double  puii>os(»  of  s(H*uring  valuable  returns 
through  exchange  and  of  promoting  education  b}'  their  gi'atuitous 
distri])ution  to  schools  and  colleges.  The  amount  of  material  used 
for  the  latter  purpose  since  this  practice  was  <\stablished  over  half  a 
century  ago,  has  been  very  great. 

The  greatest  discrepancy  to-day  in  the  administration  of  the  Museum 
results,  however,  from  an  insufficient  staff,  not  as  regards  efficiency 
but  numbers.  Only  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  management  of 
such  a  large  trust  can  fully  appreciate  th<*  significance  of  this  state- 
ment, and  those  clothed  with  powt^r  to  correct  this  condition  have  not 
yet  come  to  thoroughly  understand  the  impoitance  of  the  matter. 
The  responsibilities  in  administering  upon  a  national  museum  of  this 
great  and  free  country  are  pro})a])ly  nuich  heavier  than  those  in  any 
other  land.  The  policy  recognized  in  every  ]>ranrh  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  sanctioned  by  Congress,  is  to  do 
for  the  people  whatever  is  possi}>le.  ,  This  (JovcMnment  is  doing  for  its 
people  what  no  otliei'  government  has  viMitured  to  attempt,  and  the 
result  is  a  condition  of  extr(Mue  i)rosperity  and    contentment.      And 
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is  no  share  of  credit  for  this  condition  to  bo  jrlvon  to  the  National 
Museum  if  It  plays  an  iini>ortant  part  in  this  j^reat  progi-anune  of 
which  it  is  supremely  proud,  and  while  Conj^fress  may  not  yet  full}- 
realize^  what  it  accomplishes  in  this  r(»spect,  th(5  j)uhlic  does,  and 
demands  more  than  it  can  perform. 

For  the  conduct  of  its  technical  work  the  MuscMun  is  able  to  emi)loy 
less  than  85  pc^i^sons  of  all  t^i-ades.  Nearly  as  many  mon*  employ(»cs 
of  the  GovernuKmt  give  as  much  of  their  time  as  can  be  spared  in  the 
interest  of  the  classification  of  the  collections  and  their  supervision. 
For  the  proi)er  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  exhibition  collec- 
tions, in  w^hich  Oongress  places  nmch  store,  further  skilled  help  is 
required,  and  a  supervision  whi<»h  has  long  been  inadequate.  The 
force  of  wat<*hmen  employtMl  for  the  safety  of  the  collections,  both  by 
day  and  night,  would  ]>e  scarcely  cm jua I  to  the  task  of  pr()t4»cting,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  even  the  contents  of  a  large  jewelry  store. 
The  Museum  contains  objects  whose  intiinsic  value  mounts  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  many  of  which  are  so  small  that 
several  could  be  carried  away  in  a  man's  pocket.  In  a  jewelry  estab- 
lishment the  valuables  are  packed  asvay  each  evening  in  larg(»  safes. 
Such  a  e<mrse  is  impossible  in  the  Museum,  owing  to  the  number  of 
its  treasures.  They  nmst  be  left  in  the  cases,-  and  yet  the  appropria- 
tions permit  of  so  small  a  force*  of  watclim<»n  that  they  are  kept  under 
great  and  constant  strain  to  prev(»nt  the  abstniction  of  what  could 
never  be  replaced. 

Beginning  years  ago  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  their  constituents, 
looked  to  the  Museum  for  the  analysis  of  mining  products  and  for  the 
identification  of  objects  of  every  kind.  These  d(»mands  have  increased 
nipidly,  and  their  satisfaction  has  always  hovu  regarded  as  within  the 
h^gitimate  province  of  the  Museum.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  appre- 
ciated that  work  of  this  character  re<iuir(\s  the  attention  of  trained 
exi)erts,  and  the  time  of  the  scientific  stiiif  is  largely  occupied  in 
complying  with  such  recjuests.  In  preparing  the  letters  of  reply,  in 
registering  the  specimens  received,  in  cataloguing,  in  taking  down 
the  notes  of  investigators,  in  arranging  and  k(»eping  track  of  the 
collections,  a  comparative* ly  large  intelligent  clerical  force  is  required. 
In  the  preparation  of  duplicate  collections,  in  the  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing room,  in  the  library,  in  the  making  of  cases  and  the  installation  of 
si>ecmiens,  in  the  keeping  clean  of  all  the  large  halls,  there  must  be 
help,  and  at  the  mininmm  this  is  no  small  item. 

The  U.  S.  National  Museum  is  like  no  other  nmseuin  in  this  country, 
and  it  has  no  pamllel  in  the  world.  p]ls<»where,  with  few  exceptions, 
nmseums  exist  solely  for  what  may  be  termed  nuiseum  purpos<\s.  They 
promote  science  and  they  jiromote  the  arts.  Many  are  j)ow  (»rf  ul  factors 
in  Cilucation  and  in  the  improvement  of  industries.     The  U.  S.  National 
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Museum  attempts  to  do  the  same  within  the  limits  of  its  scope,  but  it  has 
an  added  function  in  that  it  shares  a  part  of  the  executive  work  of  the 
Government.  The  correspondence  with  members  of  Conjjress  and  with 
the  Executive  Departments  is  very  large,  but  not  nearly  as  extensive 
as  that  with  the  public,  and  all  is  supposed  to  relate  to  business  on  which 
the  Museum  only  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  information.  The  fre- 
quent expositions  also  greatly  increase  the  burden  of  work,  for,  though 
special  appropriations  are  made  for  them,  it  is  necessar}'  to  call  upon 
the  skilled  employees  of  the  Museum  to  a  large  extent.  This  means 
that  a  proportionately  larger  force  is  required  than  in  museums  gener- 
ally, and  the  increase  is  as  necessary  outside  as  within  the  scientific 
staff. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  complete  staff  will  ever  be  within  the 
means  of  the  Museum — that  is  to  say,  a  staff  sufficient  te  do  especially 
all  the  classilicatory  work  required.  Such  a  staff  lAis  nowhere  been 
assembled.  In  a  pro|>er  organization,  however,  there  should  be  an 
adequate  number  of  experts,  some  at  least  of  the  highest  rank,  to  con- 
trol and  supervise  the  several  subjects  represented.  In  this  respect 
the  National  Museum  is  now  far  below  the  standard.  The  meiubers 
of  its  staff,  while  acting  as  custodians  of  the  collections,  should  be 
competent  to  assist  extensively  in  their  classitication,  should  appre- 
ciate their  value  and  significance,  and  should  have  the  faculty  of 
keeping  order,  so  that  any  si>ecimen  in  th(»ircare  can  n^adily  be  found 

The  classification  of  collections  nuist  always  be  largely  done  l>y  out- 
siders, the  result  of  the  specialization  of  study,  and  this  is  the  course 
now  almost  universally  pursued  as  a  matter  of  necessity  when  large 
collections  are  being  worked  up.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the 
National  Museum  has  now  many  experts  at  work  on  special  partes  of 
its  collections,  most  of  them  connected  with  institutions  in  the  I'nited 
States,  but  some  abroad.  In  this  way  the  collections  are  being  classi- 
fied in  the  most  accunite  manner  possible.  When  they  are  returned 
to  Wjushington  they  need  the  same  oversight  as  before,  but  their 
value  has  been  enhance<l  by  the  fa(*t  that  the  specimens  are  no  longer 
an  uncertain  quantity. 

Other  parts  of  the  ])usiness  of  the  Museum  can  not  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  way  — the  administration,  th(»  corresix)ndence,  the  care  of 
the  collections  and  their  installation  for  reference  or  exhibition,  the 
wateh  service,  th(»  skilled  help  in  the  mechanical  departments  and  in 
the  preparation  of  specimens,  and  the  labor  required  to  keej)  the 
buildings  clean,  to  do  the  moving  and  lifting  and  to  assist  in  every 
branch  of  work — the  workers  in  thcvse  directions  can  not  be  omitted 
from  the  staff,  nor  can  their  labor  be  performed  })v  volunteer  assistance. 

Among  other  important  needs  of  the  Museum  are  means  for  main- 
taining ita  library  on  a  better  basis.  The  library  is  purely  technical, 
having  no  other  use  than  to  provide  for  the  working  up  of  the  collec- 
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tion8.  hut  the  small  annual  appropriation  ^iven  for  this  purpose  is 
inadeiiuate  even  to  provide  the  current  literature  on  the  necessary 
subjects,  though  the  freest  use  be  made  of  the  Librar}'  of  Congress. 

There  is  still  another  subject  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  reference 
should  be  made — the  extension  of  the  hours  of  opening  the  buildings 
to  the  public  so  as  to  include  Sundays  and  evenings.  A  change  in  this 
direction  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  working  people  as  well 
as  to  visitors  to  the  capital,  and  the  extm  expense  would  be  small. 

The  writer  desires  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  part 
now  being  taken  by  the  Museum,  in  conjunction  with  the  parent  insti- 
tution and  its  other  bureaus,  at  the  Ijouisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
The  Museum  has  had  a  long  experience  in  matters  of  this  kind,  begin- 
ning with  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  it  is  therefore  to  ])e  expected  that 
some  improvement  would  be  shown  at  each  succeeding  exposition. 
The  display  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  now  in  progress  is  more  noteworthy 
than  anything  that  has  preceded  it,  both  in  the  novelty  of  the  objects 
exhibited  and  in  the  perfection  and  attractiveness  of  the  installation, 
which  have  already  elicited  much  praise- 


STJIVIM ARY  OF   THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 

YEAR. 


APPROPRIATIONS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  by  Con^res.s  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  National  MiLseum  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1J^04,  was 
$2r»S>,4<^M),  as  against  §281,400  for  the  previous  year.  The  decrease 
was  due  to  the  omission  of  the  appropriation  of  $7,(K)0  for  publishing 
the  ''Contributions  from  the  U.  S.  National  Herbarium,"  and  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  renewing  the  item  of  $5,000 
appropriated  the  previous  year  for  the  preparation  of  preliminary 
phins  for  an  additional  Museum  building.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$250,<K>0  was  made  as  the  first  installment  of  the  cost  of  this  building. 

The  expenditures  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  from  the  appropria- 
tions for  190H-4  amounted  to  $254,286. 59,  leaving  a  balance  of  $15,113.41 
to  meet  out4<tanding  liabilities.  During  the  same  3^ear  $22,479.50 
were  disbursed  from  the  balance*  of  $23,40S.14  of  tlie  appropriation 
for  1902-8,  on  hand  July  1,  1903. 

The  following  tables  show  the  expenditures  during  the  year  1908-04, 
under  each  item  of  appropriation : 

Approjirmtion*  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  SO,  1904. 


Objeit. 


Appropria- 
tions. 


Prwenralion  of  collections 9180,000.00 

22,500.00 

18,000.00 

15,000.00 

2.000.00 

10,000.00 

i  4,-IOO.OO 

500.00 

17,000.00 


Fnmitnre  nnd  fix tiirvH 

Heatinff  and  liglitinK 

Building  repaln 

Bfioks.  immphletM,  and  |M>ri(MlioHls. 

Piiri'haHe  of  specimens 

Rent  of  workshops 

F»isia|re 

Printing  and  binding 


Expendi- 
tures. 


5173, 

17, 
12, 
1. 

4, 

Ifi, 


H«O.Ol 
068.02 
184.42 
531.  (» 
227.  GO 
517.73 
399.  »2 
500.00 
997.21 


Balance 

June  80, 

19(M. 


96,139.99 

3.431.9J* 

815. 5S 

2.468.32 

772. 40 

1.482.27 

.OH 

2.79 


Total 269,400.00 

i  I 


254.286.59 


15,113.41 


IX 
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DtHlfursements  from  vnej-peiided  Mancen  of  appropriations  for  thejist^il  year  ending  .hint 

30,  1903. 

'      Balance  Kiti.*.iidi.     '    Balance 

Object.  June  30,  t.?Si  June  30. 

1903.  ^"'^-        i       1904- 


Preservatlon  of  collections »9,597.20  $9,196.97  $400.23 

Furniture  and  fix tureH '  1,696.24  i  1,683.66  12.* 

Heating  and  lighting 1,%2.63  1,950.77  1  11.86 

Building  repairs 1,528.97  I  1,470.95'  88.04 

BookH.  i»amphlets.  etc 606.62  1  556.86  49.76 

Purehnae  of  specimens ■  4,000.69  3,650.51  |  SfiaiS 

Rent  of  workshops ,  .08  I .Oft 

Publishing  contributions  from  National  Herbarium 

Plans  for  additional  building 

Total 


3,972.51  I         3,969.80  2.71 


43.20  I 


23,408.14  22,479.50 


43.20 


928.64 


Disbursements  from  the  appropriation  for  1901-02  were  made  as 
follows:  Preservation  of  collections,  $100.52;  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals,  $165.89;  purchase  of  si)ecimens,  $20,  leaving  balances  of 
$58.64,  $82.88,  and  $35.26,  respectively.  These  balances,  together 
with  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriation  for  furniture  and 
fixtures,  heating  and  lighting,  building  repairs,  construction  of  gal- 
leries and  rent  of  workshops,  amounting  to  $161.48,  have  reverted  to 
the  surplus  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  regular  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  ^^ear  ending  June  30,  1905, 
are  as  follows: 

Furniture  and  fixtures $22, 500 

Heating  and  lighting 18,000 

Preservation  of  collections 180, 000 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals 2, 000 

Building  repairs 15, 000 

Rent  of  workshoiMj 4, 580 

Postage 500 

Printing  and  binding 25, 000 

Total 2H7.580 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  item  for  printing  and  binding  has  been 
increased  from  $17,000  to  $25,000,  and  that  for  rent  of  workshops 
from  $4,400  to  $4,580;  while  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the 
purc^hase  of  specimens  has  been  omitted.  With  these  exceptions  the 
appropriatioqs  are  the  same  as  for  the  fiscal  year  1904. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  progress  made  toward  the  construction  of  an  additional  building 
for  the  National  Museum  has  been  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this 
report.  The  architec^ts'  plans  had  advanced  so  far  that  actual  work 
upon  the  site  was  possible  by  tlune  15,  1904,  on  which  date  the  excava- 
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tion  of  th(»  grouinl  was  started.  The  Imilding  of  the  foundations  will 
follow  iH»xt,  and  should  be  completed  before  winter. 

The  very  unsatisfa(»tory  condition  of  the  roof  of  the  present  Museum 
building  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  attention  has  also  been 
railed  to  the  fact  that  any  repairs  which  can  now  be  made  will  be 
«'ssentially  temporary,  since  the  supporting  iron  framework  over  the 
main  halls  lacks  sufficient  strength,  and  the  slate  covering  can  not  be 
made  entin»ly  tight,  whereby  leaks  occur  where  least  expected,  damag- 
ing the  walls  and  at  times  even  defacing  the  cases.  The  difficulty  with  the 
slate  result.s  largely  from  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  frame- 
work, due  to  changes  in  temperature,  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  have  also 
caused  parts  of  the  iron  stru(*ture  to  ))uckle. 

The  faulty  character  of  the  roof  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  cheap 
manner  in  which  it  was  originally  constructed.  The  only  remedy 
seems  to  l>e  the  substitution  of  a  new  roof,  at  least  over  the  large  halls, 
courts,  and  rotunda.  Such  an  extensive  repair  is  impracticable  at  this 
time,  or  until  the  new  building  is  finished,  as  there  is  no  place  in 
w^hich  the  collections  could  be  stored.  In  the  meantime,  however,  with 
the  aid  of  experts,  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the  roofs 
effective  for  a  few  years  longer  without  the  necessity  for  constant  and 
unavailing  attention.  The  work  was  startexl  during  last  year  and  will 
Ik?  continued  during  the  present  one. 

The  area  of  tin  rooting  around  the  rotunda  and  over  the  eight 
ranges,  which  had  greatly  det«»riorated,  was  thoroughly  repaired, 
all  imperfect  tin  being  replaced  and  many  seams  resoldered.  The 
rotunda  roof  was  extended  down  over  the  old  top  gutters  and  new 
overhanging  gutters,  and  down  spouts  were  added.  The  slate  roof 
over  the  east  hall  was,  as  an  experiment,  covered  with  a  coating  of 
Bennuda  asphalt,  burlap,  and  slag,  intended  to  till  the  interspaces 
lietween  the  slates  and  to  present  an  unbroken  surface  for  carrying  off 
the  water.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing,  this  expedient  seems  to  have 
answered  it*s  puri)ose  well,  and  should  it  contimie  to  do  so,  the  other 
slate  roofs  will  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  work  about  the  roof 
has  also  included  repairs  to  the  skylights  and  to  clear-story  and  rotunda 
windows,  the  insertion  of  ventilator  frames  in  many  of  these,  and  the 
addition  of  skylights  over  two  of  the  ranges,  made  necessary  by  the 
construction  of  galleries. 

Th(»  dilapidated  platform  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  has  been 
replaced  w^ith  one  of  mosaic,  consisting  of  large  irregular  marble  frag- 
ments, and  the  steps  and  side  coping  have  been  reset. 

The  repairs  in  the  interior  of  the  Museum  building  have  b(»en  chiefly 
of  a  minor  chanu»ter,  though  in  the  aggregate  extensive.  They  have 
related  mainly  to  the  floors  and  to  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  sten- 
ciling of  the  rotunda  walls,  which  had  been  deferred  until  the  roof  of 
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this  part  of  tho  buildinir  liail  Ihmmi  made  more  secure,  was  also  in  projr. 
ress  at  tlu»  close  of  tin*  year. 

Many  persistent  leaks  about  the  root  of  the  Smithsonian  building, 
which  previous  repairs  had  not  corrected,  were  found  to  be  mainly 
due  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  old  tin  gutters  and  down  spouts, 
which  W(»re  repiired  during  the  yoiiw  copper  being  generally  substi- 
tuted where  a  renewal  of  mati^rial  was  necessary. 

lieference  has  })een  made  in  earlier  reports  to  the  unsafe  condition 
of  the  plastering  in  Archeological  Hall,  which  began  to  show  innumer- 
able large  cracks  several  years  ago.  At  times  small  pieces  of  the 
plasti^r  would  fall,  but  in  SeptcMuber,  11*02,  several  such  large  mas.ses 
gave  way  from  the  ceiling  as  to  damage  the  ciuses  underneath  and 
emphasize  the  fact  that  th(»  hall  should  be  closed  to  the  public.  It  was 
only  during  tlie  past  year  that  the  damage  could  be  repaired,  and  this 
n(»cessit}ited  a  very  considerable  undertuking.  The  (Mitire  area  of 
plaster  was  carefully  tested  and  all  loose*  parts  were  removed.  The 
bare  places  were  carefully  pointed  up,  but  the  plaster  cornicas  of  the 
large  central  panels  were  replaced  by  othcu's  of  galvanized  iron,  as 
being  the  cheaper  method.  Subsequently  the  room  was  painted  in 
water  color,  the  walls  green,  the  ceiling  in  light  tints  of  green  to  ivory. 
This  extensive  rejmir  greatly  disturbed  the  arningement  of  the  arche- 
ological collections,  and  a  considerable  period  will  be  required  for  the 
renovation  of  the  cases  and  the*  reinstallation  of  their  contents. 

The  numl)er  of  cases  made  during  the  year  was  212,  the  numl>er  of 
specimen  drawers  8,87s,  these  having  been  chiefly  required  for  the 
storage  and  arrangement  of  collections  received  from  (Tovermiient  sur- 
vey's. A  large  part  of  the*  work  done  under  the  head  of  ^'Furniture 
and  fixtures.'-  h()W(»ver,  has  consistinl  in  tlie  repair  and  renovation  of 
cases;  the  making  and  inserting  of  fittings  in  the  exhibition  case^, 
including  the  shelving  and  their  supports,  and  the  tablets  and  other 
devices  on  which  the  specimens  are  mounted;  the  more  extensive 
supports  for  the  mounting  of  large  exhibits,  such  as  recent  and  fossil 
verte])nit<*s  and  ethnological  and  archeological  objects;  the  making  of 
label -holders  and  the  painting  of  large  labels  and  signs  for  the  cases 
and  halls,  and  the  construc^tion  of  labonitory  and  otiice  furniture. 

Rearrangements  in  certain  parts  of  the  building  have  ne(»essitated  a 
few  readjustments  of  the  electric-light  wiring,  and  there  have  l>een 
some  minor  extensions  of  this  system  into  storerooms  and  laboratories 
not  previously  so  provided.  A  small  electric  motor  has  also  been 
installed  in  the  geological  workshops  in  the  Emery  building. 

The  high-pressure  st(»am  boilers  placed  in  the  Museum  building  in 
the  summer  of  lOoi  have  continued  to  give  satisfaction.  From  this 
source  both  of  the  large  buildings,  as  well  as  the  several  smaller  ones 
adjacent,  are  now  heated.  There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  repairs 
in  connt*ction  with  the  berating  apparatus,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
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sju'v  to  increjtso  the  luiinhor  of  radiators  in  some  of  the  halls.  Steam 
was  iirst  i-aised  in  the  boilers  on  October  10,  11»08,  and,  with  some 
interruptions,  continued  to  l)e  maintained  until  May  8,  1J»04. 

The  tire  apparatus  was  thoroughly  overhauled  during  the  year  and 
its  condition  greatly  improved.  Some  of  the  extinguishers  of  old  pat- 
tern! were  replaced  by  others  of  more  recent  make  and  more  etTective 
character. 

The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  maintaining  the  cleanliness  of  the 
buildings  can  scarcely  l>e  appreciated  except  })y  those  who  have  the 
matter  in  charge.  Twenty-two  exhibition  halls,  mostly  of  large  size 
and  many  containing  galleries,  and  8l>  laboratories,  office  rooms,  toilet 
rooms,  etc.,  require  to  be  swa^pt  and  dusted  every  morning,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  before  9  o'clock.  In  this  enumeration  is  not  included 
the  outside  buildings.  The  number  of  regular  laborers  and  cleaners 
amounts  to  onl\'  22,  and  these  same  men  are  also  fully  occupied 
throughout  the  day  on  other  matters.  The  numl)er  of  (\xhibition 
cases  of  which  the  glass  hjis  to  be  kept  clean  and  the  woodwork  free 
from  dust  is  over  1,800. 

ADDITIONS   TO   THE   COLLECTIONS. 

The  National  Museum,  as  the  legalh'  constituted  depository  for  the 
si-ience  and  art  collections  of  the  (rovernment,  has  as  its  most  constant 
and  important  sources  of  supply  the  national  surveys  and  explorations, 
such  as  are  conducted  by  the  (leological  Survey,  the  Hur<iau  of  Fish- 
eries, the  Biological  Surve}'  and  Bureaus  of  Entomology  and  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
Government  branches  which  conduct  explorations.  The  Departments 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy  sent  out  many  important  exi)editions  during 
the  early  and  middle  part  of  the  last  century,  and  in  connection  with  the 
recent  acquisition  of  new  territory  they  have  agjiin  furnished  the  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  valuable  collections.  Interesting  o})jects  are  also 
sent  home  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the  consular  service*  of 
the  State  Department.  A  large  part  of  the  additions  to  the  Museum 
are,  however,  received  from  individuals  and  private  establishments, 
through  donation  and  exchange,  and  the  exhibition  series  derives 
many  of  its  attractive  features  from  loans  or  deposits.  Field  collect- 
ing by  meml)ers  of  the  Museum  staff  is  almost  prohibited  by  the 
scarcity  of  funds,  and  the  acquisition  of  specimens  })y  purchase  is 
s4Miously  restricted  Iwcauseof  the  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Appendix  ii  of  this  report  contains  a  compl(»te  list  of  the  accessions 
for  the  year,  and  the  mon»  noteworthy  are  describ(»d  in  the  reports  of 
the  head  curators. 

The  number  of  separate  lots  of  material  received  during  the  year 
wa.'i  1,703,  as  against  1,643  in  1903,  aggregating  about  241,527  s\)ecv- 
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mens  and  thoreby  increasint^  the  total  mimher  of  specimens  recorded 
in  all  of  the  departments  to  approximately  5,808,403.  Of  these,  nearly 
4,200,000  belong  to  the  Department  of  Biology,  about  075,(MK)  to 
Anthropology,  and  about  780,000  to  (leology. 

The  additions  in  anthropology  during  10O4  numbered  19,121  speci- 
mens, of  which  the  more  important  were  many  carefully  selected 
objects  obtained  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abl)ott  among  the  natives  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  northern  Sumatra,  and  the  Mentawei  Archi[>elago. 
These,  in  conjunction  with  the  pn^vious  generous  contributions  of 
Doctor  Abbott  from  the  same  and  otlier  parts  of  southern  Asia,  con- 
stitute an  exceeding!}'  valuable  and  unique  feature  of  the  ethnoIogic*al 
collections,  and  are  now  b(»ing  used  as  the  basis  for  a  monographic 
report  by  Professor  Mason  and  Doctor  Hough.  The  same  explorer 
also  sent  material  bearing  upon  the  ph3-sical  characteristics  of  the 
Moros,  and  of  apes  and  monkeys. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns,  V.  S.  Arm\',  who  has  continued  his  scientific 
work  while  on  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  presented  an  esj>ecially 
interesting  collection  made  by  him  p(»rsonally  during  a  campaign 
against  the  Moros  of  Mindanao.  It  is  rich  in  weapons,  basketry,  and 
tine  brass  w^ork.  Anothei*  Moro  collection,  received  as  a  loan  from 
Dr.  11.  H.  (irubbs,  also  of  the  United  States  Army,  consists  of  edged 
weapons,  sp(»ars,  armor,  costunuvs,  and  other  specimens  of  the  handi- 
work of  those  people.  Several  nutive  Philippine  Island  firearms  were 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Two  totcMu  poles  and  foin*  house  posts  of  large  size  and  excellent 
workmanship,  taken  from  a  Tlinkit  village,  were  obtained  through 
Dr.  George  A.  Dorsey,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  a  valu- 
able lot  of  art  objects  from  southwestern  Ahiska,  consisting  of  carveil 
clubs,  embroidered  blankets,  figures,  knives,  etc.,  through  Lieut.  G.  T. 
Enunons,  U.  S.  Navy.  Some  important  additions  were  made  to  the 
already  large  collections  of  Indian  basketry,  nuisical  instruments,  and 
folklore. 

The  large  archeological  collection  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  curator  of  piehistoric  ai'cheology,  and  which 
remained  on  deposit  in  the  Museum  during  his  lifetime,  was  pur(*hased 
during  the  j^e^ir.  It  consists  of  ov(M*  11^o<K)  pieces,  of  which  somewhat 
under  two-thirds  are  of  European  origin,  the  remain(h»r  being  from 
North  America.  The  European  material  covers  a  wide  range,  begin- 
ning with  the  roughly  shaped  flint  implements  of  the  river  gravels  of 
England  and  Fnince,  and  ending  with  the  more  highly  elal)orated 
objects  of  th(»  jMilished  stone  and  bj-onze  ages.  The  American  speci- 
mens are  maiidy  from  Virginia,  Temiessee,  and  Arkansas. 

The  very  valuable  collection  of  archeological  objects  obtained  in 
Porto  Kico,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Cuba,  and  otlier 
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West  Indian  islands,  during  the  winter  of  1903,  by  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Museum.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
some  of  the  most  noteworth}^  being  especially  fine  examples  of  stone 
collars,  tripointed  stone  zemes,  earthenware  bowls,  carved  stone  faces, 
amulets,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  secured  in  the  course  of  a  tiioroughly 
systematic  investigation  of  the  island  region  between  North  and  South 
America.  The  same  Bureau  also  deposited  a  large  series  of  stone  and 
lione  implements,  pieces  of  pottery  and  woven  work,  and  f mgments 
of  animal  and  human  bones,  collected  })y  Mr.  E.  II.  Jacobs  in  caverns, 
rock  shelters,  and  village  sites  in  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansa.s. 

B}^  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  I.  H.  Harris,  of  Waynesville,  Ohio, 
there  was  obtained  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  stone  implements, 
with  some  shell  beads  and  carvings  and  a  few  copper  implements  and 
ornaments,  mainly  from  the  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio,  and  of  typical 
earthenware  vessels  from  mounds  near  Charlestown,  Missouri.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Seton-Kiirr,  of  England,  presented  an  unusually  interesting 
series  of  Egyptian  stone  implements,  mainly  of  a  type  peculiar  to  the 
desert  of  the  Fayum  district,  about  10  miles  from  the  present  limits 
of  cultivation.  From  Mr.  Felix  F.  Outes  were  secured  sevei-al  earth- 
enware vessels  taken  from  aboriginal  graves  in  the  province  of  Cata- 
marca,  Argentina. 

A  number  of  casts  of  Assy ro-Ba})y  Ionian,  Egyptian,  and  Grseco- 
Roman  sculptures  were  obtiiined  by  purchase,  and  several  others  by 
donation  from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  this  collection  is 
a  stela  engraved  with  the  code  of  laws  of  the  Babylonian  King,  llam- 
mumbi.  A  series  of  heliogravures  of  Hellenistic  portraits  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Theodor  Graf,  of  Vienna,  Austria;  and  knives  and  flint 
implements  from  the  Temple  of  Osiris,  Abydos,  were  received  from 
the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund. 

To  the  recently  established  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology  there 
were  added  more  than  2,000  ci^ania  and  skeletons  by  transfer  from  th(» 
Army  Medical  Museum,  14  crania  of  Wasco  Indians  from  the  Fnnl. 
Harvey  collection,  and  other  desirable  specimens. 

The  additions  to  the  historical  collections  included  a  valuable  series 
of  relics  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Gen.  John  Watts 
de  Peyster,  who  has  also  made  several  large  contributions  of  importiint 
historical  works;  the  gilt  dress  sword  presented  to  Gen.  Jacob  Brown 
b}'  the  State  of  New  York,  for  services  during  the  war  of  1812,  donated 
by  his  grandson,  Mr.  Nathan  Brown  Chase;  the  sword  and  e[)aulets 
worn  by  Gen.  Alex.  McComb,  U.  S.  Army,  deix)sited  by  Mrs.  F.  C. 
d'Hautville;  a  fine  oil  painting  of  (leorge  Catlin  b}^  W.  H.  Fisk,  ii.  A., 
lent  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Catlin  Kinney,  and  now  hung  in 
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tlh'  midst  of  the  famous  (-atlin  colloction  of  Indian  |X)rtraits,  and 
numerous  relies  dejKisited  by  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  technological  exhibits  have  been  materiall}^  increased,  among 
the  accessions  of  special  and  to  a  great  extent  also  of  historical  interest 
l)eing  a  collection  of  ritles,  muskets,  and  other  tirearms,  615  in  num- 
ber, showing  the  improvements  of  many  years  and  conttiining  several 
noteworthy  pieces,  deposited  by  the  Hureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  War 
Department;  a  collection  of  sporting  rifles  of  the  kinds  used  in  this 
country  prior  to  about  1^?50,  accompanied  by  powderhorns,  etc.,  lent 
by  Mr.  Herman  Hollerith;  a  tinely  finished  .44:-caliber  rifle  made  by 
Henry  Deringer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  often  used  by  David  Crockett 
in  target  practice,  lent  by  Col.  Wright  Kives;  a  rare  form  of  flintlock 
pistol  with  folding  bayonet,  presented  by  Mr.  Paul  Beckwith;  a  col- 
lection of  Morse  telegraph  k(»ys,  insulators,  and  other  electrical  appa- 
mtus  in  use  about  1850,  presented  by  th(»  Penns^^lvaiiia  Kailroad 
Company;  a  telegmph  switch  invented  in  1S55  by  E.  W.  Culgan,  of 
Pittsburg,  and  generally  emplo^^ed  down  to  1865,  donated  by  Mr. 
C.  8.  Greer,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  a  collection  illustrating  the 
dev(?lopment  of  the  hand  camera,  contributed  by  the  £astman  Kodak 
Company. 

The  accessions  to  the  Department  of  Biolog}^  embraced  151,273 
specimens,  or  nearly  41,()oo  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  col- 
lection of  insects  was  increased  by  58,S^53  specimens  and  the  herba- 
rium by  l:i^,800,  the  remaining  48,520  specimens  being  divided  among 
the  other  divisions. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  zoological  additions  in  point  of  number 
of  specimens  consisted  of  about  40,n(M)  insects  collected  in  British 
Columbia  by  Dr.  Harrison  (K  Dyar,  assisted  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Currie  and 
Mr.  A.  N.  Caudell.  The  Hureau  of  Fisheries  transmitted  large  c*ol- 
lections  of  land  and  fresh -water  shells,  reptiles,  and  crustaceans  from 
Indiana  and  other  States;  a  valuable  series  of  marine  mollusks,  chiefly 
from  Alaska;  the  t^pes  of  recently  described  fishes  from  Japan,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  etc. ;  fish(\s,  crustaceans,  and  corals  secured  in  con- 
nection with  the  Alaskan  Salmon  Fisheries  Investigation  of  1903,  and 
4H1  plants  from  Alaska  and  Oregon. 

Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  important  zoological  contributions 
from  the  Mentawei  Archipelago,  eastern  Sumatm,  and  the  various 
islands  off  that  t'oast,  obtained  and  presented  b}^  Dr.  William  L. 
Al)bott.  Thirty -one  new  forms  of  mammals,  including  one  new  genus 
and  two  new  species  of  gibljon  and  several  new  s[x*cies  of  birds,  are 
represented  in  the  collection  from  the  ai'chipelago,  while  that  from 
eastern  Sumatra  also  contains  very  valuable  material,  among  which 
are  numerous  forms  of  birds  and  reptiles  not  previously  represented 
in  the  Museum.     Several  valuable  lots  of  mammals,  birds,  and  mol- 
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liisks  from  MiniiosoUi  and  the  Philippine  Islands  wore  donated  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns,  l".  S.  Army.  A  largo  number  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes  from  the  Bahama  Islands  were  secured  as  the  result 
of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Baltimore  (ieographical  Society,  and 
of  which  Mr.  B.  A.  Bean  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  of  the  Museum  staff, 
were  nieml^ers.  A  valuable  collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  reptiles  from 
'n»xas  was  transmitted  by  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Other  miscellaneous  lots  consist^  of  birds,  land  shells, 
and  insects  from  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  and  of  bats  and  birds 
from  Barbuda  and  Antigua  islands. 

Noteworthy  among  the  manmials  received  wew  a  specimen  of  a 
remarkable  species  of  bat,  EudrniKi  nuwnlatam^  presented  by  Mr. 
E.  ().  Wooton,  of  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico;  the  tirst  authentic 
spi*cimen  of  a  jaguar  from  the  United  8tau»s;  a  rare  mouse-deer, 
Tratpihi^  ifUinleyanuH^  obtained  from  M.  Fjnile  Doschamps;  a  collec- 
tion of  Old  World  mammals,  from  Mr.  W.  Schlutor:  a  collection  of 
Jaimnese  mammals,  from  Mr.  T.  Tsucliida;  some  rare  forms  of  bats 
from  the  British  Museum;  a  collection  of  Colombian  maimnals  from 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  a  number  of  bats 
from  Culm,  the  gift  of  Capt.  Wirt  Kobinson,  IT.  S.  Army. 

An  interesting  series  of  birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  secured 
by  exchange  with  the  museum  in  Manila.  Mr.  Homer  Davenport,  of 
Eitst  Orange,  New  Jersey,  donated  a  munber  of  young  pheasants,  and 
Mr.  N.  C.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Maine,  a  well-prepared  series  of  birds 
from  South  Carolina.  Four  spei^es  of  birds-of -paradise,  new  to  the 
collection,  were  purchased.  Dr.  W.  L.  Riilph,  of  the  Museum  staff, 
and  Gen.  J.  W.  Barlow  made  generous  contributions  to  the  (collection 
of  birds'  eggs,  and  series  of  rare  Mexican  eggs  and  of  the  eggs  of  the 
hoactzin  were  purchased. 

A  collection  of  Japanese  reptiles  was  presented  by  Dr.  Hugh  M. 
Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  jind  some  rare  reptiles  of 
southern  Florida  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown,  of  Lemon  City,  Florida.  The 
Division  of  Fishes  has  received  a  large  number  of  Japanese  species 
from  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  a  well-prepared 
series  of  specimens  from  Puget  Sound,  donated  l)y  Dr.  J.  C.  Thomp- 
son, U.  S.  Navy.  A  specimen  of  the  Japanese  shark,  MttHuhuna 
iPtrtifon!^  11  feet  long,  was  purchased. 

Hawaiian  land  shells  and  other  invertebratc^s  weie  received  from 
Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Dr.  R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  associate 
in  zoology,  now  residing  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  ])resented  an 
extensive  series  of  west  American  shells,  and  Mr.  H.  X.  Lowe  and 
Mrs.  Blanche  Tiusk  several  lots  of  Californian  shells.  Mr.  E.  J. 
C/Ourt,  of  Washington  City,  donated  a  representative  series  of  the 
land  shells  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  Mr. 
Dwight  Blaney,  about  tSOO  shells  dredged  near  Mount  Desert,  M^xxv^, 
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and  Mr.  (\  A.  Davis,  many  Bermuda  shells,  including  several  cotypes. 
Among  the  specimens  obtained  by  purchase  was  a  large  collection  of 
Japanese  land  and  marine  mollusks,  and  land  shells  from  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  islands  off  California.  Kev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain  presented 
a  small  collection  of  rare  river  mussels. 

The  division  of  marine  invertebrates  received  a  collection  of  Mex- 
ican fresh-water  crabs  from  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  crustjK'eans  from  Catalina  and  San  Clemente  islands, 
presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  lx>we:  cotypes  of  a  species  of  shrimp  and  of 
a  stomatopod  crustacean  from  the  National  Museum  of  Brazil;  several 
beautiful  specimens  of  four  species  of  Japanese  precious  coral,  from 
Dr.  K.  Kishinouye,  and  a  collection  of  sea  urchins,  chiefly  from  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  from  the  Zoological  Museum  in  Coi)enhagen. 

The  additions  to  the  division  of  insects  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able. Among  those  of  greatest  importance,  next  to  the  one  already 
mentioned,  may  be  noted  two  lots  of  over  (>,(K)0  specimens  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  an  extensive  collection  of  Coleoptera, 
Lepidoptera,  etc.,  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  in  Cuba;  several  lots  of 
Philippine  insects  from  Rev.  W.  A.  Stanton,  of  Manila,  and  one  from 
Mr.  R.  C.  McGregor,  of  the  Philippine  Museum;  a  miscellaneous 
collection  from  the  grounds  of  the  Washington  Biologists'  Field  Club 
at  Plummers  Island;  a  valuable  collection  of  I^epidoptera,  from  Mr. 
E.  M.  Anderson,  of  tlu^  Provincial  Museum  at  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  a  large  collection  from  Colomdo  and  New  Mexico  from  Prof. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  From  foreign  sources  the  following  collections 
were  received  as  gifts:  Indian  Hymenoptera  from  Maj.  C.  G.  Nurse; 
Indian  spiders  from  Prof.  N.  Jambunathan;  Venezuelan  beetles  from 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Klages:  Peruvian  insects  from  Mr.  M.  J.  Pusey; 
Norwegian  Lepidoptera  from  Sir  George  llampson,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Japanese  Hymenopt(^ra  from  Prof.  S.  Matsumura,  of 
Sapporo. 

Of  555  accessions  to  the  division  of  plants,  the  most  valuable  was 
the  deposit  made  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Greene  of  his  very  valuable  collection 
of  about  60,000  sh(»ets  of  plants  and  his  entire  botanical  library,  con- 
sisting of  about  8,000  volumes  and  pamphlets.  Next  in  importance 
was  the  gift  by  Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams,  of  Memphis,  Nebraska,  of  about 
15,000  specimens  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Piper,  of  Pullman,  Washington,  presented  658  plants  from  that  State, 
and  Mr.  E.  W.  D.  IIolway,of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  an  interesting 
collection  of  Mexican  plants.  Important  exchanges  were  made  with 
the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den, and  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  England.  Sixty -eight  botanical 
accessions  were  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
most  important  comprising  specimens  obtained  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Howell,  in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Plummer,  and 
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in  New  Mexico  by  Mr.  Venion  Bailey.  IMants  from  Australia,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  from  several  of  the  States  were  aajuired 
hy  purchase. 

There  were  t>90  accessions  to  the  Department  of  (leology,  the  most 
extensive  coming,  as  usual,  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Promi- 
nent among  them  were  about  40,000  invertebrate  fossils,  mostly  named, 
and  including  a  large  amount  of  material  on  which  Dr.  William  II. 
Dall  and  his  assistants  have  been  working  for  several  3'ears.  The 
Surv<»v  also  tmnsmitted  a  series  of  l,iK^2  tertiary  insects,  asseml)led 
by  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  l)ut  in  large  part  still  unworked,  togjpther 
with  many  hundred  original  drawings,  a  great  part  of  which  are 
unpublished.  The  acquisition  of  these  specimens  is  l>elieved  to  make 
the  Museum  collection  of  fossil  insects  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world. 

To  the  division  of  physical  and  chemical  geology  there  were  added 
a  collection  of  platiniferous  rocks  from  the  Demidoff  mines  of  Russia, 
presented  by  Mr.  Juarez  Si^nville;  a  series  of  rocks  illustrating  the 
occurrence  and  association  of  diamonds  at  the  De  Beers  (consolidated 
Mines,  Kimljerly,  South  Africa,  donated  by  Mr.  (Jardner  F.  Williams, 
manager  of  the  mines;  a  l>eautiful  nugget  of  native  silver,  from  Mr. 
A.  L.  Pellegrin,  of  Nogales,  Arizona;  a  specimen  of  diamond- bearing 
gravel  from  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  to  which  a  small  diamond  was 
attached,  from  Dr.  ().  A.  Derl)\%  of  SiTo  Paulo,  and  a  tine  mass  of 
amethystine  (juartz,  weighing  about  400  pounds,  taken  from  the  ex- 
traoitiinary  geode  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Brazil. 

The  division  of  minerals  was  enriched  by  a  large  collection  illus- 
trating the  occurrence  and  association  of  zeolites  and  siliceous  minerals 
in  the  trap  rocks  of  New  Jersey,  obtained  through  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Disbrow,  of  Newark,  New^  Jersey,  who  also  transmitted 
one  of  the  first  known  crystals  of  American  spodumene  obtained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other  important  gifts 
were  a  specimen  of  pink  spodumene  used  as  gem  material,  from  Mr. 
F.  M.  Sickler;  a  series  of  artificial  stones  used  in  the  gem  trade,  from 
Mr.  Oscar  T.  Jonassohn;  a  cut  turquoise  from  North  Carolina,  from 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Smith,  and  some  tine  specimens  of  smoky  (piartz  from 
Montana,  from  Messrs.  A.  P.  Pohndorf  and  J.  R.  Wharton. 

For  the  meteorite  collection  specimens  illustrating  the  Trenzano 
fall,  the  Fmnceville,  Missouri,  iron,  the  Mukerop.  South  Africa,  iron, 
and  the  Finnraarken  pallasite  were  acquired. 

Of  invertebrate  fossils,  the  accession  next  in  importance  to  those 
transferred  by  the  U.  S.  (xeologiail  Survey  was  the  last  portion  of  the 
K.  O.  Ulrich  collection,  ccmtaining  about  15,000  specimens.  Including 
5<H>  lots  of  original  types  or  of  specimens  that  have  been  used  for  illus- 
tration.    A  series  of  Lower  Silurian  fossils,  selected  by  Mr.  CVi^xV^^ 
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Schucliort  while  in  Russia,  was  proseiitod  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersbui<>f,  throuj^h  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Fred- 
erich  von  Schmidt,  and  a  valualile  donation  consisting  of  nearly  6jh» 
s|H>cimens  of  Hamilton  l)mchiopods  wits  received  from  the  Yale 
Univei'sity  Museum.  Hy  (exchange  with  the  Zoological  MusiMim  of 
the  University  of  CofXMihagen  more  than  a  hundred  specimens  of 
identified  European  mesozoic  and  tertiary  bryozoans  were  obtained. 

To  the  collection  of  fossil  vertebrates  were  added  tine  s|)ecimens  of 
pterodactyl,  ichthyosaurus,  and  tel(»osaurus;  some  fishes  from  the 
lithographic  limestone,  and  a  fossil  skull  of  liiwn  alletn  from  a  placer 
deposit  of  frozen  gnivel,  25  feet  below  the  surface.  The  object  last 
mentioned  is  especially  not^^worthy  as  being  the  first  specimen  of  the 
species  discovered  in  Alaska.  It  was  secured  through  the  efforts  of 
Gen.  Timothy  E.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  and  was  presented  to  the 
Museum  b}-  Mr.  Donald  McLean,  of  Rampart  City,  Alaska. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  fossil  plants,  collected  from  the  higher 
beds  of  the  anthracite  series,  were  rlonatA»d  by  Mr.  C.  W.  l-ngcr,  of 
Pott^ville,  Pennsylvania,  and  IJM)  specimens  of  fossil  plants  from  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  other  localities,  forming  part  of  the  Carl  Rominger 
collection,  were  also  obtained. 

The  approximate  number  of  s[XH-im(»ns  received  by  the  Museum 
during  the  year  and  the  total  luimber  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum 
at  the  close  of  thi*  year  are  recorded  in  the  following  table: 


NumlxT  I 
of  spet'i- 
iH'piirtmcnt.  nunis     |    Total. 

'  received 
in  IIHKMM 

AnthfoiH)U>Ry: 

Ethnology 2,392  '      4«0.-I.t6 

HiHtoric  archeology 115  i         2,3:^8 

Historic  reliidcmK !  2. 769 

I'rehlHtoriir  an-heoloKy 12, 474 

TeehnoU>gy 826 

Uraphie  arts 

Medicine 1 

HiBtt)ry '  892 

Physical  anthnipoloj^y |  2, 374 

Ceramics 2  •         4,612 

I'hotography I  28            1.828 

Mnsic - 

Hinlogy: 

Mfimmals 

Blnls I  2,691         1.%,  226 

Birds' ejw !  1,085          65.130 

Reptiles  and  hatnuhians i  2,808          46,73S 

Fishes ^  4, 000        161, 501 

MoUusks 33,618        962.656 

Ii»»ects I  .58, 968     1, 682, 637 

Marine  invertebrates 2,466^      621.191 

HelDiinthology I  157  »         5^894 


387. 4o5 
32,019 
8,896 
6,890 
43.940 
5.144 


17  j  1,612 

2,210  Hl,i>l5 
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Department. 


Biology— Continued. 

(k>mparatiYe  anatomy 

PlantH 

Forestry 

tifoltvy: 

Physical  and  chemical 

Mineralogy 

Invertebrate  paleontology . 

Vertebrate  paleontology . . . 

Paleobotany 


Number 
of  speci- 1 
menH    i 
received 
in  1903-4.' 


ToUl 


) 


86 
43,800  ; 


1,717  I 

1,020 

68,000  '■ 

35 

361 


16,031 

608,205 

749 

80,276 
36,898 

611,733 


Total 241,527     5,898,493 


The  number  of  entries  made  in  the  catalogue  lx)oks  of  the  various 
departments  was  51,904. 
The  number  of  accessions  received  annuallv  since  1881  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Accession 

N08. 

(inclufiive). 

Number  of 

aceessiouN 

during 

the  yt«r. 

1881 

9890-UOOO 
11001-12600 

1,111 

1882 

1,500 

1H83 12501-13900 

18M 13901-15550 

18S5.  January  Uj  June 15551-16208 

1HS6 1  16209-17704 

1887 '  17705-19350 

1888 ,  19351-*20831 

188y [  20832-22178 

1890 22179-23340 

18yi I  23341-24527 

1«92 24528-25884 

1893 ■ 25885-271.'i0 


1«94. 
1895. 
1K96. 
I«r7. 
1898. 


27151-28311 
28312-295ai 
29535-30833 
30834-32300 
32301-33741 
1«99 1  33742-35238 


1900 ft523^36705 

19U1 '  36706-38175 

1 902 381 76-39584 

190:j !  39585-41-227 

1904 '. 41228-42930 


1,400 
1,650 
658 
1,496 
1,646 
1.481 
1,347 
1,162 
1,187 
1,357 
1,266 
1,161 
1,228 
1,299 
1,467 
1,441 
1,497 
1,467 
1,470 
1,409 
1.643 
1.703 


GENKBAl.   WORK    UPON    THK   COLLE(^TK)NS. 

The  primary  work  of  the  Museum  staff  is  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  collections.  With  the  lar^e  accessions  constantly  received,  this 
is  also  the  most  important  and  the  most  onerous  of  all  the  duties 
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devolving  upon  the  employees.  So  diverse  and  so  full  of  detail  is  this 
branch  of  administration  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss 
the  subject  adequately  in  this  connection,  but  some  idea  of  ita  extent 
and  complexities  may  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  head 
curators. 

The  packages  as  received  have  to  be  unpacked  and  their  content^ 
assorted  in  accordance  with  the  departments  or  divisions  to  which  the 
specimens  belong.  A  complete  record  of  each  accession  is  made  and 
retained  in  the  office  of  registration.  In  the  various  divisions  to  which 
they  are  then  transferred  the  specimens  are  labeled,  numbered,  and 
catalogued  serially,  after  which  they  are  arranged  in  cases  or  in  stor- 
age, their  safety  and  convenience  of  reference  being  presumably 
secured  b}^  these  several  acts.  Unless  they  come  identified  they  may 
be  named  at  once,  but  the  work  of  classification  goes  on  slowly  for 
the  most  part,  and  years  sometimes  elapse  before  a  collection  can  be 
thoroughly  identified  and  described,  as  noted  under  the  head  of 
"Researches." 

As  a  part  of  general  nmseum  work  may  b(»  included  the  duties  of 
the  preparators  in  preparing,  poisoning,  and  mounting  specimens;  in 
extracting  fossils  from  their  matrix,  in  cutting  rock  specimens  to  a 
convenient  size,  and  making  thin  sections  to  show  their  structure;  in 
modeling  and  arranging  lay-figure  groups,  and  in  many  other  directions. 

In  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  where  the  objects  average 
larger  than  in  other  departments,  there  has  long  been  greater  need 
for  the  use  of  outside  storage,  but  during  the  year  considerable  inside 
storage  has  been  gained  by  the  building  of  racks  and  shelves  back  of 
exhibition  cases.  This  has  afiorded  some  relief,  and  permitted  the 
overhauling  and  improvement  of  the  reserve  collection.  Through 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  w^ork  of 
photographing,  singly  or  in  groups,  the  members  of  Indian  delega- 
tions, which  have  lately  been  numerous,  has  been  so  increased  as  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  fine  portrait  series  of  American  natives  started 
several  years  ago. 

The  Department  of  Anthropology  has  two  preparators'  lal)oi-atories, 
one  for  the  making  of  models  of  objects  of  various  classes,  mostly 
ethnologic,  for  filling  out  the  Museum  series  of  exhibits  and  for 
exchange  purposes,  the  other  concerned  with  the  making  of  replicas 
of  Museum  specimens  in  plaster.  During  the  ye^r  45  models  were 
completed  in  the  former,  while  in  the  latter  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  work  was  accomplished,  the  regular  preparators  being 
assisted  by  two  other  skilled  workmen  especially  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Molds  of  120  of 
the  most  important  archeological  objects  in  the  National  Museum 
were  m^ :'e.  and  from  these  several  sets  of  casts  were  obtained, 
one,  properly  colored,  being  installed  with  the  Museum's  exhibit  at 
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St.  Liouis,  the  others  held  for  exchange.  The.se  replicas  are  executed 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  one  set  has  l^een  photographed  along  with 
the  originals  for  distribution  to  the  museums  with  which  exchanges 
are  arranged.  The  same  force  of  preparatory  also  built  models  of  a 
number  of  the  ruined  buildings  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  five  of  these 
l>eing  completed  and  exhibited  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  same  laboratory 
there  were  also  made  during  the  year  twenty  masks,  besides  other 
castings  of  Indians  belonging  to  delegations  which  visited  Washington 
during  the  season,  and  from  these  castings  a  number  of  busts  have 
l>een  prepared,  both  for  the  Museum  and  for  exchange. 

In  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Biology  not  only  has 
the  mat^^rial  obtained  during  the  year  received  the  attention  required 
to  insure  it^  safety,  but  much  has  also  been  done  toward  improving 
the  condition  of  older  part8  of  the  collections.  The  staff  is,  however, 
altog<»ther  too  small  to  handle  these  large  collections  satisfactorily, 
and  the  limited  storage  and  la})oratory  quarters  prevent  that  armnge- 
ment  of  sf>ecimens  which  would  make  them  readily  accessil)le  for 
reference  or  study.  The  latter  difficulty  is  soon  to  be  overcome,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  former  also  may.  In  the  division  of  mammals 
♦),7t>0  skulls  were  cleaned,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the 
specimens  of  this  group.  A  large  number  of  skins  were  made  over, 
and  some*  additional  cases  for  the  arrangement  of  the  reserve  series 
were  provided.  The  entire  collection  of  mannnals  is  now  in  as  good 
condition  as  the  means  will  allow,  but  ver}^  much  remains  to  be  done. 
No  special  improvement  is  to  be  noted  in  the  condition  of  the  bird 
cf)llection,  as  the  space  allotted  to  it  has  long  been  overcrowded.  The 
identifictition,  labeling,  and  cataloguing  of  specimens  has  continued. 
In  a  general  way  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  biological  divi- 
sions, but  it  should  be  recognized  that  in  all  the  preservation  of 
specimens  has  been  as  carefully  looked  aft^^r  as  the  circumstanc(*s 
permit,  and  practically  everywhere  their  condition  is  good.  The 
mollusks,  to  which  nmch  attention  has  been  given,  are  mostly  labeled 
and  accessible.  The  collection  of  insects,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  was  never  so  well  preserved  and  arranged  as  it 
is  at  present,  rapid  progress  having  been  made  in  the  transfei*  of 
specimens  U)  the  new  hermetically-closing  drawers.  Much  of  the 
work  with  this  group  is  being  performed  ])y  volunteers,  mem])ers  of 
the  entomological  se(!tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  w^hose 
assistance  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  bureaus.  The  condition  of  the 
varied  collections  in  the  division  of  marine  inverte})rates  was  greatly 
improved,  a  large  amount  of  cataloguing  having  been  done,  and  many 
sets  of  duplicates  put  up  for  distribution.  The  helminthological  col- 
lections, considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country  for  study  purposes, 
has  been  maintained  in  good  condition. 
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In  the  division  of  plants  much  activity  has  prevailed.  Eighty -six 
insect-proof  causes  were  installed,  increasing  the  entire  number  of  this 
kind  to  341,  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  answer  their  purpose 
perfectly.  These  additions  and  changes  in  furniture,  which  afford 
secure  storage  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  collection,  have 
necessitated  an  extended  rearmngement  of  specimens,  which  is  still  in 
progress.  The  number  of  specimens  mounted  during  the  year  was 
29,700;  of  sheets  stamped  and  recorded,  21,000. 

The  collections  generally  in  the  Department  of  (Jeology  are  reported 
to  be  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition,  and  not  less  than  100,CX)0  speci- 
mens have  been  put  away  in  final  Museum  shape,  but  large  accessions 
have  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  the  numbering,  complete  labeling, 
and  cataloguing  of  material  up  to  date.  The  working  out  of  fossil 
vertebrates  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  embedded  has  received 
continued  attention,  but  the  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  neces- 
sarily slow,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  staff  of  preparators  must  be 
increased  if  prompt  results  are  desired.  The  entire  lithological  study 
series  has  been  overhauled  and  catalogued  in  card  form,  and  upward  of 
300  thin  rock  sections  have  been  made.  Card  catalogues  of  the  entire 
minemlogical  and  of  other  geological  collections  are  in  course  of  prep- 
aration, and  an  annotated  list  of  the  types  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  several  thousand  in  number,  is  also  under  way. 

The  preparation  of  500  duplicate  sets  of  fossil  invertebrates,  in 
which  not  less  than  60,000  specimens  will  be  used  for  distribution  to 
educational  establishments  in  the  United  States,  was  nearing  comple- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year. 

THE   EXHIBmOX  COLLECTIONS. 

In  the  Department  of  Anthropology  a  few  cases  have  been  added  in 
the  northwest  court  gallery  for  an  exhibit  of  Indian  baskets,  this  sulh 
ject  having  gained  special  prominence  through  the  publication  of  Prof. 
O.  T.  Mason's  recent  paper  on  ''Aboriginal  American  Basketry.''  The 
series  of  lamps,  illustrating  the  development  of  means  of  illumination, 
has  also  been  extended.  A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  illustrat- 
ing the  ethnology  of  the  Pliilippines,  in  which  has  been  utilized  the 
collection  recently  obtained  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns,  U.  S.  Army,  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  and  the  ethnology  of  Malaysia  through  the  import- 
ant contributions  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott.  The  collection  of  musical 
instruments,  now  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world,  has  been 
partly  reinstalled.  A  typical  series  of  muskets,  rifles,  and  carbines, 
mostly  deposited  by  the  War  Department,  and  three  tal)le  cases  of 
revolvers  and  pistols  of  various  makes  and  dates,  have  been  arninged 
in  the  east  hall. 

A  new  mahogany  case  has  been  provided  for  the  original  Francis 
life-saving  car,  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  all  visitors,  and  in  anothe-r 
suitable  case  has  been  installed  the  cylinder  of  the  Hornblower  engme. 
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the  first  st<?iim  engine  set  up  on  the  Western  Continent,  having  l^een 
imported  from  England  in  1753  for  pumping  water  from  the  copper 
[nines  of  Col.  John  Schuyler,  Belleville,  New  Jersey.  A  very  useful 
iiddition  to  the  time-keeping  series  consists  of  two  clocks  from  the 
Chelsea  Clock  Company,  of  Boston,  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory.  Interesting  historical 
relics  deposited  by  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  been  added  to  the  cases  assigned  to  that  society. 

Several  groups  of  ethnological  lay  figures  returned  from  recent 
expositions  have  been  installed  wherever  a  place  could  be  found  for 
them,  some  having  been  arranged  in  the  lecture  hall. 

With  a  view  to  unifying  the  work  of  installation  in  the  Department 
of  Biolog3%  this  entire  subject  was  placed  in  charge  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas, 
the  curator  of  comparative  anatomy.  But  little  was  done  toward 
preparing  new  exhibits  in  this  department,  however,  owing  to  the 
arrangements  in  progress  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Some  of  the 
more  valuable  birds  were  remounted,  and  four  groups  of  game  birds 
were  installed  in  two  new  special  cases  at  the  entmnce  to  the  Smith- 
sonian building.  Additional  cast^  of  fishes  for  the  series  in  the  south- 
east range  of  the  Museum  building  are  \ye\ng  prepared,  and  a  beginning 
has  })een  made  toward  the  installation  of  a  series  of  specimens  illus- 
trating the  mollusk  fauna  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  such  case 
having  already  }>een  completed.  The  installation  of  the  systematic 
series  of  insects  has  been  nearly  finished. 

A  series  of  illustrations  of  corals  and  coral  reefs  from  Saville  Kent's 
work  on  the  Great  Barrier  Coral  Reef  of  Australia  has  been  framed 
and  placed  with  the  exhibition  of  corals  in  the  west  hall  of  the  Smith- 
sonian !)uilding.  Many  specimens  in  the  different  exhibition  collec- 
tions have  been  renewed,  and  there  is  a  generally  improved  appearance 
in  nearly  all  the  exhibits  of  this  Department. 

To  the  display  collection  in  the  Department  of  Geology  have  been 
added  skulls  of  Dij)hdociis^  Trachodoji^  and  of  two  genera  of  Ceratop- 
nia^  one  being  the  type  of  Trice  rat  ops  calicornis  and  the  other  repre- 
senting a  new  genus  of  the  dinosaurs.  The  mounted  skeleton  of  a 
specimen  of  St/f/mh  aunarlhrn  from  New  Zealand  has  also  been 
installed. 

A  noteworthy  addition  to  the  exhibits  in  geology  is  a  geological  sec- 
tion on  a  scale  of  2  miles  to  the  inch  across  the  United  States  from  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  to  a  point  near  San  Francisco.  This  model 
has  been  the  work  of  two  ^ears.  The  specimens  in  all  other  divisions 
of  this  department  have  !)een  more  or  less  overhauled  during  the 
year,  especially  in  the  lithological  and  mineralogical  series,  and 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  exhi})it  of  invertebrate  fossils, 
but  lack  of  room  prevents  any  noteworthy  additions  to  or  expansion 
of  these  collections. 
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RKSE  ARCHES. 

Of  the  inaterittl  which  notches  the  MuHeuiu  a  part  has  previousk 
been  studied  and  a  part  not.  The  act  founding  the  establishment 
provides  that  the  collections  shall  be  arranged  and  classified,  and  there- 
fore in  selecting  the  care-takers,  persons  skilled  in  the  various  branches 
represented  are  chosen.  It  is  recognized  that  their  first  obligation  is 
to  look  out  for  the  safety  of  the  specimens,  and  as  the  technical  staff 
under  pay  is  relatively  small,  attention  to  this  duty  consumes  the 
greater  part  of  their  time.  About  one-half  of  this  staff  consists  of 
volunteers  employed  in  other  bureaus  of  the  Government  on  whom 
the  same  demands  can  not  be  made,  though  some  of  these  are  equally 
attentive  to  the  routine  work.  The  scientific  results  accomplished 
each  year  by  the  paid  employees  of  the  Museum  is,  neveilheless, 
relatively  extensive,  comprising  mainly  the  identification,  labeling, 
and  descriptions  of  specimens,  and  their  classified  armngement  in 
c^ses  and  drawers  so  as  to  make  them  convenient  for  reference. 

For  a  large  part  of  the  scientific  work,  however,  assistance  must  be 
()})tained  from  experts  connected  with  other  establishments  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  F]ntire  groups  of  specimens  may 
be  assigned  to  individuals  for  study,  or  advantage  taken  of  researches 
in  progress  elsewhere  to  have  material  of  greater  or  less  extent  iden- 
tified, and  visiting  scientific  men  are  often  willing  to  spend  some  time 
upon  such  parts  of  the  collections  as  come  within  their  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  account  for  all 
the  work  of  this  character  carried  on  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
number  of  persons  concerned,  not  including  those  on  the  Museum 
staff,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,  and  over  20,000  sj^ecimens  were 
sent  away  for  study.  This  cooperation  is  far  greatest  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Biology,  whose  varied  collections  have  long 
attracted  a  widespread  interest  and  have  led  to  luany  extensive  and 
imix)rtant  investigations. 

In  the  Department  of  Anthropology  considerable  progress  wjis  made 
by  the  Head  Curator  and  his  assistants  in  studying  the  ethnological 
collections  sent  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  ten  years  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  A))bott  from  the  southern  part  of  Asia  and  its  adjacent  islands. 
Mr.  William  II.  Holmes  has  continued  his  w^ork  of  monographing  the 
mines  and  (juarries  of  the  American  a))origines.  Dr.  A.  F.  Hrdlicka 
conducted  extensive  researches  in  different  branches  of  physical  anthro- 
pology. Further  investigations  in  the  su))jects  of  primitive  heating, 
illumination,  cooking  devices,  etc..  have  ])een  carried  on  by  Dr.  Walter 
Hough.  Mr.  Paul  Beckwith  has  begun  the  prc^paration  of  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  Gmnt  relics  in  the  National  Museum  and  a 
catalogue  of  ancient  coins.  The  collection  of  swords  has  also  been 
catalogued. 
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Mr.  George  C.  Maynard  has  given  much  time  toward  unraveling 
the  history  of  the  old  locomotive  Stourbridge  Lion,  and  ha^s  also  been 
engaged  on  a  history  of  firearms. 

The  collections  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  have  been 
examined  by  many  persons,  some  of  whom  have  made  important  stud- 
ies for  official  and  other  purposes.  Among  these  investigators  may 
mentioned  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration; 
Prof.  C.  S.  Sherrington,  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  England; 
Miss  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  who  examined  the  prehistoric  European 
collections;  Miss  Marie  Ruef  Hofer,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York;  Mr.  John  P.  S.  Neligh,  Columbus,  Georgia, 
who  is  interested  in  the  study  of  Indian  textile  art;  Mrs.  J.  Wells 
Champney,  who  is  gathering  information  regarding  the  Abenaki  tribe; 
Judge  James  Wickersham,  of  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  who  is  investigating 
the  industries  and  social  customs  of  the  Indians  of  that  region;  Mr. 
Ole  Solberg,  of  Christiania,  Norway,  who  is  making  studies  in  prepam- 
tion  for  an  investigation  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Hopi  Indians; 
Lieut.  W.  E.  W.  McKinlay,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  by  the  Division  of 
Military  Information  to  obtain  data  to  assist  in  compiling  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  some  of  the  Philippine  languages;  Mr.  Stewart 
Culin,  Cumtor  of  Ethnology  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  to  whom  speci- 
mens were  also  lent  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  Indian  games 
for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology ;  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelple}^  of  St. 
Jjouis,  Missouri,  who  studied  material  for  a  paper  on  catlinite  pipes, 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Forward,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Ijondon, 
who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Stourbridge  Lion  already 
referred  to. 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Biology  research  work  was 
extt^nsively  carried  on  both  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff  and  by 
others.  Dr.  F.  W.  True,  the  Head  Curator,  completed  his  important 
nionogi-aph  on  the  whalebone  whales  of  the  western  North  Atlantic, 
which  will  appear  in  Volume  xxxiii  of  the  Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,  and  he  also  published  four  shorter  papers  on  ceta- 
ceans. Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  assistant  curator  of  manmials,  has 
continued  his  studies  on  Dr.  William  L.  Abbott's  large  collection  of 
mammals  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  having  finished  one  paper  on 
the  subject  during  the  year,  descriptive  of  70  new  species,  including  1 
new  genus  and  0  new  species  of  monkeys,  2  new  species  of  mouse  deer, 
and  6  new  species  of  flying  lemurs.  He  also  prepared  several  smaller 
papers  and  continued  work  on  a  new  classification  of  the  bats.  Dr. 
Marcus  W.  Lyon,  jr.,  aid  in  mammals,  completed  a  revision  of  the 
hares  and  their  allies,  based  upon  a  detailed  study  of  their  anatomical 
and  other  characters. 

-Among  those  who  had  access  to  the  mammal  collections  or  to  whom 
specimens  were  sent  for  examination  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the 
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Americtin  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rebn,  of  the 
Phifadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences;  Dr.  D.  (i.  Elliot,  of  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum;  Mr.  Outram  Hangs,  of  the  Museum  of  Coni- 
panitive  Zoology;  Prof.  Hurt  (i.  Wilder,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  members  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Robert  Kidgway,  curator  of  birds,  continued  with  little  inter- 
ruption £he  preparation  of  his  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  Birds 
of  North  and  Middle  America,  completing  the  manuscript  for  Volume 
III,  and  a  large  part  of  that  for  Volume  iv,  beside  two  small  papers 
on  new  genera  and  species  of  birds.  In  making  the  measurements  of 
specimens  for  his  monograph  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  aid, 
who  also  published  three  notes  on  birds  from  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Richmond,  assistant  eumtor  of  birds,  finished  the 
identificiition  of  the  majority  of  the  birds  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Abbott  on  the  islands  otf  the  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  prepared  a  list 
of  the  species  obtained  by  Doctor  Abbott  and  Mr.  C.  B,  Kloss  on 
Anambas  and  Taml)elans  islands,  China  Sea,  and  at  Tringana,  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  was  the  author  of  several  notes  on  zoological 
nomenclature. 

The  collection  of  birds  was  consulted  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Strong  and  Prof. 
C.  O.  Whitman,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Elliot  Blackwelder, 
of  Chicago;  Mr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  jr.,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Outram 
Bangs;  Mr.  Frank  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  the  Biological  Survey,  and  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature 
of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

Studies  on  the  reptile  fauna  of  eastern  Asia  were  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Leonhard  Stejneger,  curator  of  reptiles,  who  also  worked  up  the  collec- 
tion of  reptiles  brought  from  Japan  by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  Deputy 
Conunissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  from  the  Bahamas  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley, 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  expedition  of  the  Baltimore  Geographical  Society. 
Doctor  Stejneger  likewise  prepared  a  genenil  account  of  the  herpetol- 
ogy  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  several  small  pai>ers,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  identitied  the  Museum  collection  of 
reptiles  from  Texas.  Ilis  reix)rt  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Zoological  C^ongress  at  Berlin,  during  August,  lt»01,  at  which 
he  represented  the  National  Museum,  was  received  during  the  year. 
Fiu'ilities  were  afforded  Prof.  W.  P.  Hay,  of  Howard  University,  for 
studying  the  diamond  back-terrapin  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Barton  A.  Bean,  assistant  curator  of  fishes,  reported  on  the 
fishes  collected  on  the  expedition  of  the  Baltimore  Geographical  Soid- 
ety  to  the  l^hama  Islands,  comprising  1<)5  species,  identified  the 
six^cimens  obtained  by  the  Senff  Expedition  to  the  Nile  in  1899,  and  pre- 
pared notes  on  material  from  North  Carolina  and  the  Barbados.  The 
colleA*tions  in  this  division  were  also  consulted  by  Dr.  Theodore  Gill, 
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an  assoi'iate  of  the  Museum;  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  and  Dr.  C.  H.  (lil- 
)H?ii:,  of  Leiand  Stanfoid  Junior  University;  Dr.  C  H.  Eigenmann,  of 
Indiana  University,  and  the  .sidentific  staff  of  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. 

Among  the  results  accomplished  by  Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  honorary 
curator  of  moUusks,  may  be  noted  reviews  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Pupacea,  and  of  the  history  and  classification  of  the  Tritons  and  Trog- 
shells,  a  summary  of  the  recent  and  fossil  land  shells  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  a  number  of  other  papers,  some  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Paul  Bartsch,  aid  in  mollusks.  He  also  began  upon  a  general 
review  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks  of  Alaska  and  adjacent 
regions.  Mr.  Bartsch  continued  work  on  the  family  Pyramidellidai, 
and  published  descriptions  of  new  species  of  Scissurella  and  Sonorella, 
a  note  on  Limax,  and  an  account  of  the  herons  living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Pacific  coast  Pectinida;  were  studied  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Arnold,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  recent  and 
fossil  Pleurotomidje  by  Col.  Thomas  L.  Casey,  U.  S.  Army.  The 
collection  of  Achatinellas  was  sent  to  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  after  his  death  was  turned 
over  to  Dr.  A.  (1.  Mayer,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  who  is  to  complete 
his  investigation  of  this  group. 

The  staff  of  the  division  of  insects,  including  its  honorary  members, 
has  to  its  credit  a  total  of  114  papers  published  during  the  year,  but 
not  nearly  all  of  these  related  to  Museum  material  or  were  issued  by 
the  Museum.  The  authors  were  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  honorary  cura- 
tor; Dr.  W.  H.  Ashmead,  assistant  curator;  Dr.  H.  G.  D^-ar,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Co(|Uillett,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Banks,  custodians,  Mr.  K.  P.  Currie,  aid, 
and  Mr.  A.  N.  Caudell.  Doctor  Ashmead  continued  his  work  on  the 
classification  of  the  Hymenoptera  and  has  pufJished  his  generic  revision 
of  the  entire  order  except  the  ants,  or  superfamily  Formicoidea,  which 
will  probably  soon  be  completed.  He  has  also  worked  up  all  the 
Japanese  and  Philippine  Hymenoptera  now  in  the  Museum,  and  papers 
on  this  subject  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Museum. 
His  most  important  paper  of  theyear  was  a  classification  of  the  Chalcid 
flies.  Among  the  thirty-one  papers  prepared  by  Doctor  Dyar,  the 
most  noteworthy  was  one  of  160  page*;  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the 
Kootenai  district  of  British  Columbia.  Mr.  Coquillett's  researches 
related  mainly  to  the  diptera,  and  those  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  spiders. 

Studies  were  made  as  follows  by  visitors  to  the  Museum:  On  the 
Ijcpidoptera,  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Rutger's  College,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Holland,  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Mr.  W.  D.  Kearfott,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  William  Schaus,  of  London;  on  the  Arachnidie  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
^Jnerton,  of  Boston,  and  Prof.  R.  V.  Chamberlain,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; on  the  Coleoptera  by  Mr.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Henry  Skinner,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others.     Several  physicians  have 
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examined  the  eollection  of  mosquito  hirvje,  and  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion lias  had  the  use  of  the  specimens  of  PftliHtrXn  a  ^enus  of  social  or 
paper-making  wasps.  The  num))ei'  of  loans  of  specimens  wa8  large, 
the  principal  being  of  Coleoptera  to  Dr.  F.  K.  Blaisdell,  San  Francisco, 
California;  of  Orthoptera  to  Mr.  J.  A.  (J.  Rehn,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences;  of  Rhynchota  to  Prof.  P.  li.  IThler,  of  Baltimore; 
and  of  Diptera  to  Prof.  James  S.  Hine,  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Dr.  James  E.  Benedict,  assistant  curator  of  marine  invertebrates, 
continued  his  studies  on  the  anomounin  crustaceans,  two  papers,  a 
revision  of  the  geiuis  Lepidopa,  and  descriptions  of  new  albuneids, 
being  published  during  t\\(t  year.  Miss  M.  J.  R^ithbun,  assistant  cura- 
tor, completed  the  monograph  of  the  fn^sh-water  crabs  (Potamonida?) 
on  which  she  has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  and  which  is  being 
printed  in  the*  Archiv(\s  of  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Sh(^  also  continued  work  on  the  crabs  of  Hawaii,  preparing  a  paper  on 
this  subject  for  the  l"^.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  one  on  the  decapod 
crustaceans  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  for  the  Harriman 
Alaska  expedition.  Dr.  Harriet  Richardson,  collaborator  in  marine 
invertebrates,  also  finished  a  n^port,  published  in  the  same  series,  on 
the  isopod  crustaceans  of  the  northwest  coast,  besides  an  account  of  the 
isopods  obtained  on  the  Alaskan  expedition  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  li>03.  She  has  since  begun  upon  a  mamial  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Isopoda.  Mr.  T.  Way  land  Vaughan,  custodian  of  madreporarian 
conils,  has  made  notable  progress  in  the  study  of  that  group  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Museum,  having  paid  special  attention  to  the  collections 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Dr.  C.  VV.  Stiles,  custodian  of  the 
helminthological  collections,  completed  his  investigation  of  the  hook- 
worm disc^ase  in  the  Southern  States,  and  began  upon  a  stud}'  of 
"'spotted  fever''  in  Montana. 

A  number  of  specialists  connected  with  other  institutions  are 
engaged  in  working  up  several  groups  of  marine  invertebrates  as  fol- 
lows: Prof.  Charles  L.  Edwards,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, the  ])edate  holothurians;  Prof.  Huln'rt  Lyman  Clark,  of  Olivet 
College,  Michigan,  the  apodal  holothurians;  Prof.  C.  C.  Nutting,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  the  hydroids,  of  which  reports  on  the  Plumulari- 
djc  and  Sertularida*  have  been  pu])lished;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Wilson,  of 
th(»  Sbit«»,  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  the  parasitic  cope- 
pods;  Dr.  K.  W.  (lenthc*,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
the  free  swinnning  copepods;  Dr.  R.  W.  Sharpen  of  Wilmette,  Illi- 
nois, the  Ostracoda;  Dr.  W.  T.  Coalman,  of  the  British  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  cumacea;  Dr.  H.  Coutiere,  l^^cole  Superieure  de 
Pharmacie,  Paris,  the  Alphei(he.  B(\sides  ntaterial  supplied  to  the 
above,  specimens  from  the  collections  made  during  the  investigations 
of  1003  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  into  the  Alaskan  salmon  fishery 
and  elsewhere  have  l)een  sent  out  as  follows:  Thg  parasitic  copepods 
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to  Dr.  Charles  B.  Wilson;  the  Pyoiiogonidte  to  Dr.  Iahui  J.  Cole,  of 
(  anihrid^e,  Massachusetts;  the  Schizopoda  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Oitnuinn,  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum;  the  Auiphipoda  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  and  the  Cirripedia  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Pilsbury, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences.  A  large  numl>erof  Bering 
Sea  and  arctic  shirfishes  have  lM?en  supplied  to  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  o| 
Yale  University,  for  examination  in  connection  with  a  report  on  the 
starfishes  of  the  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition;  several  lots  of  actinians 
to  Dr.  J.  E.  Duerden,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  who  is  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  the  Hawaiian  species  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries;  and 
specimens  of  echini  and  isopods  to  Dr.  T.  H.  Mortensen  and  Dr. 
H.  »I.  Nansen,  resp(»ctively,  of  the  Zoological  Museum  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  curator  of  the  division  of  plants,  has  published 
sevenil  papers  which  are  cited  in  Appendix  111.  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose, 
assistant  curator,  has  continued  his  studies  on  Mexican  and  Central 
American  plants.  He  has  also,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton, 
dire<*tor  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  conductcnl  investigations 
relative  to  the  North  American  Crassulacea^  and  has  l)egun  to  work  up 
the  cacti  of  North  An}erica,  a  research  which  is  expected  to  occup}" 
four  or  five  3'ears.  A  preliminary  ])aper  on  the  Crassulaeete  and  one 
hy  Doctor  Kose  on  a  new  species  of  Begonia  have  appeared  during  the 
year.  Mr.  W.  K.  Maxon,  aid,  has  given  special  attention  to  the  speci- 
mens of  ferns  received  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Mr.  E.  S. 
Steele,  to  the  geims  Laciniaria.  Dr.  E.  L.  (in^ene,  appointed  associate 
in  botany  ne^ir  the  close  of  the  year,  has  engaged  in  various  lines  of 
systematic  work.  The  Carices  have  been  the  subject  of  study  by  Mr. 
Theodor  Holm,  of  Brookland,  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  PhinfAUjo  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Morris,  of  the  Washing- 
ton High  School.  The  collections  have  been  fre([uently  coiusulted 
by  several  members  of  the  botanical  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

There  were  48  loans  of  plants,  aggregating  2,878  specimens,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  as  follows:  A  large  collection  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  Dr.  Janet  Perkins,  Berlin  Botanical  (lardens;  a  collection  of 
Mexican  plants  to  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  of  the  Gray  Herlmrium,  Har- 
vard University;  specimens  of  pines  to  Mr.  (Jeoi^ge  R.  Shaw,  of  the 
Arnold  Arlx>retum,  Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts;  and  specimens  of 
orchids  to  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  of  the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory,  North 
Easton,  Massachusetts. 

The  Head  Curator  of  Geology,  Doctor  Merrill,  has  supervised  the 
work  of  an  economic  survey  relating  to  the  building  and  ornamental 
stones  of  North  Carolina,  and  as  an  expert  special  agent  of  the  last 
census  has  completed  a  report  on  stone  quarries.  A  collection  of  rocks 
brought  from  the  Nugsuaks  Peninsula,  Greenland,  and  the  octrurrence 
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of  unakite  near  Miiams  Gap,  Virginia,  havo  }>ecii  de^scribed  by  Mr. 
William  (\  Phalcn,  while  many  nire  mineraln  and  a  meteorite  from 
P(»r.sinnn<)n  CnM'k,  North  Carolina,  have  been  the  .subjert  of  jstudy  bv 
Mr.  Wirt  Tassin.  Researches  on  the  Rochester  shale  bryozoa  have 
been  continued  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Bassler,  and  two  papers  on  Paleozoic 
bryozoa  have  been  completed  )>y  Mr.  E.  O.  Ulrich  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Bassler.  An  ac<'oiint  of  all  the  Middle  Devonian  crinoids  in  the 
Museum  collections  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Elvira  Wood,  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Material  from  the  collection  of  vertebrate  paleontology  has  been 
utilized  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  in  his  work  on  the  Titanotherium;  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher,  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum,  in  his  study  of  Triceratops,  and  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lucas,  of  the  National  Museum,  in  connection  with  his  researches  on 
Stegosaurus.  Besides  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  paleo- 
lK)tanists  of  the  U.  S.  (Geological  Survey,  some  studies  have  l)een 
made  on  the  fossil  plants  ])y  Dr.  Arthur  Hollick,  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  (larden;  the  Rev.  II.  lie rzer,  of  Marietta,  Ohio;  and  Mr.  E. 
W.  Berry,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Watkins,  of 
Denison  University,  Ohio,  has  made  use  of  the  collections  in  applied 
geology. 

Si>ecimens  in  various  ])ranches  of  geology  and  paleontology  have 
been  sent  to  the  following  persons  to  assist  them  in  their  investiga- 
tions: Doctor  Handlirscli,  of  the  K.  K.  Naturhistorisches  Hofmuseum, 
Vienna;  Mr.  John  M.  Clarke,  of  the  New  York  State  Museum;  Prof. 
W.  B.  Clark,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
of  Dartmouth  College;  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Kirk,  of  Columbia  University; 
Dr.  (ieorge  F.  Kunz,  of  New  York  City;  Mr.  P.  E.  Raymond,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Watson,  of  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute;  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Springer  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Stokes,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

But  few  explorations  were  carried  on  last  year  by  members  of  the 
Museum  statf.  Dr.  Walter  Hough  spent  some  time  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  ethnological  and 
archeological  objects.  Botanical  field  work  was  carried  on  in  Mexico 
by  Dr.  J.  N.  Roses  and  in  Jamaica  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon.  The  expe- 
dition sent  to  the  Bahamas  during  the  summer  of  1908  by  the  Balti- 
more Geographical  Society  and  Johns  Hopkins  University,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Shattui^k,  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barton  A. 
Bean  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rih\v,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  col- 
lecting and  observation.     Dr.  Harrison  G.   Dyar  and  Mr.  Rolla  P. 
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Curri<»  were  members  of  a  party  sent  to  British  Columbia  by  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  of  Pittsburg,  and  returned  with  large  collections  of 
insects.  During  a  trip  to  Europe  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  secured 
some  valuable  fossils,  and,  while  seeking  material  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill  obtained  for  the  Museum 
many  geological  specimens  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Canada  and 
western  Mexico. 

Having  been  designated  by  the  State  Department  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoology  to  be  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  during  the  summer  of  1904, 
Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger  and  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.,  left  Wash- 
ington in  May,  with  the  object  also  of  making  collections  of  mammals 
and  reptiles  in  Europe,  and  of  identifying  unclassified  material  by 
comparison  with  specimens  in  certain  European  museums.  A  num- 
ber of  short  collecting  trips  were  also  made  by  other  members  of 
the  staflF. 

There  have  been  many  explorations  by  private  individuals  and  by 
other  Government  bureaus  through  which  the  Museum  has  profited. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  noted.  Dr.  William  L.  Abbott  has  continued 
his  field  work  in  Sumatra,  the  Mentawei  Archipelago,  and  along  the 
coast  and  on  the  islands  east  of  Sumatra,  and,  as  usual,  has  contributed 
his  specimens  to  the  National  Museum.  In  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  has  visited 
Japan,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Prof.  Charles  II.  Gilbert,  and 
Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins  have  made  extensive  explorations  in  Hawaii. 
The  natural  history  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
especially  the  Biological  Survey,  have  made  important  collections  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Field  work  under  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  productive  of  collections,  has  been  carried  on 
by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  !)y  Mr.  James 
Mooney,  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
Swanton  in  the  W^est.  Reference  should  also  l>e  made  to  the  impor- 
tant work  conducted  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns, 
U.  S.  Army,  one  of  the  most  frequent  contributors  to  the  Museum 
collections. 

Collecting  outfits  were  supplied  to  the  following  persons  outsider  of 
the  Museum  stafl^:  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards,  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  L.  H.  Aym^,  New  York  City;  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology;  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  National  Zoologiail  Park; 
Mr.  O.  M.  Meyncke,  Belfield,  Virginia;  Dr.  S.  P.  Bartlett,  Quincy, 
Illinois;  Mr.  R.  S.  Johnson,  Bellevue,  Iowa;  Mr.  Andrew  Allison, 
lukaj  Mississippi;  Mr.  E.  R.  Hodson,  Jasper,  Texas;  Mr.  II.  D.  Bur- 
rail,  Beaumont,  Texas;  Mr.  Ward  Nedwah,  LejoUa,  California;  Dr. 
J.  C.  Thompson,  U.  S.  Navy,  Bremerton,  Washington;  Mr.  Richard 
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Willis,  Ol^m,  Wiushiiigton;  Mr.  Alfred  (i.  Maddren,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Dr.  E.  A.  Moarns,  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands;  Dr.  J.  R. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Army,  Philippine  Islands;  Mr.  Eliot  Blackwelder,  Tien- 
tsin, (^'hina;  Mr.  William  Brockway,  Piedras  Negras,  Coahuila,  Mexico; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Goldman,  Tohuantepec  City,  Mexico,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  P. 
Verner,  Upper  Congo  Regions,  Af ricji. 

DISTRIBUTION    AND    EXCHANGE   OF   SPECIMENS. 

In  the  distribution  of  duplicate  mat<>rial  to  educational  establish- 
ments throughout  the  country  a  total  of  20,010  specimens  was  used. 
These  contributions,  chiefly  to  schools  and  colleges,  were  comprised 
in  148  sepamte  lots  or  sets  of  objects  accurately  labeled  and  adapted 
for  teaching  puiposes.  They  consisted  of  55  sets  of  marine  inverte- 
brateis,  35  of  fishes,  10  of  geological  material  illustmting  rock  weath- 
ering and  soil  formation,  4  of  casts  of  prehistoric  stone  implements, 
and  44  of  a  special  and  miscellaneous  character. 

In  making  exchanges,  for  which  an  equivalent  is  obtained  for  incor- 
poration in  the  national  collections,  2ir>  lots,  aggregating  9,005  speci- 
mens, were  disposed  of.  The  number  of  specimens  lent  to  specialists 
for  study  amounted  to  20,535,  comprised  in  115  separate  sendings. 

Among  the  more  important  exchanges  received  from  establishments 
abroad  were  the  following:  From  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, London,  England,  a  number  of  alcoholic  bats;  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  a  large  collection  of  plant*^  from 
various  localities;  from  the  Museum  of  Natuml  History,  Paris,  France, 
specimens  of  wasps  of  the  family  Vespidav,  from  the  Royal  Ik)tanical 
Museum,  Berlin,  Germany,  716  plants;  from  the  Royal  Zoologic*al  and 
Anthropological-Ethnographical  Museum,  Dresden,  Germany,  3  skins 
of  Sturnidas  from  the  Zoological  Museum,  University  of  Cojx^nhagen, 
Denmark,  about  100  species  of  European  mesozoic  and  tertiary  bryo- 
zoans,  and  specimens  of  living  echinoderms;  from  the  First  Zoological 
Institute  of  the  Imperial  University,  Vienna,  Austria,  fishes  and  rep- 
tiles collected  in  North  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  localities;  from 
the  K.  K.  Naturhistorisclies  Hofmuseum,  Vienna,  a  collection  of  me.s- 
ozoic  and  tertiary  ))rvozoans  and  ostraccnls  from  eighteen  Eui-opean 
localities;  from  the  Kongelige  Frederiks  Tniversitet,  Christiania, 
Norway,  specimtMis  of  reptiles  and  batrachians  from  Madagascar, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Formosa;  from  the  Museum  of  the  Impe- 
rial University,  Moscow,  Russia,  T)  casts  of  Mnstofhnt  Ixyrsou!;  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Sibpur,  Calcutta,  India,  143  plants  from 
India;  from  Albany  Museum,  Grahanistown,  South  Africa,  2  elands; 
from  Hope  Gardens,  near  Kingston,  Jamaica,  specimens  of  ferns 
{Aspleiiium), 
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The  material  obtained  in  exchange  from  individuals  abroad  was  as 
follows:  From  L.  Chevallier,  Precigne,  Sarthe,  France,  342  Algerian 
plants;  from  Dr.  Aristides  Brezina,  Vienna,  Austria,  a  fragment  of 
the  Trenzano  meteorite,  weighing  IfU  grams;  from  Mr.  Julius  Bohm, 
Vienna,  Austria,  a  piece  of  meteoric  stony  iron  from  Finnmarken, 
w«»ighing  595  grams;  from  Mr.  Cecil  Seymour  Browne,  Anacapri,  Italy, 
a  collection  of  Lepidoptera;  from  Mr.  A.  Berger,  La  Mortola,  Venti- 
miglia,  Italy,  31  plants;  from  Rev.  K.  P.  Longin  Navas,  S.  J.,  Colegio 
del  Salvador,  Zaragoza,  Spain,  a  collection  of  Neuropteroid  insects 
from  Spain;  from  Maj.  Charles  G.  Nurse,  Nineteenth  Bombay  Infan- 
try, Quetta,  Baluchistan,  India,  130  species  of  Hynienoptera;  from 
Prof.  N.  S.  Jambunathan,  Native  College,  Madum,  India,  52  speci- 
mens of  spiders  from  India. 

VISITORS. 

The  Museum  building  was  visited  during  the  year  by  22(),77vS  per- 
sons, and  the  Smithsonian  building  by  143,988  persons,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  705  for  the  former  and  460  for  the  latter.  The  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  is  accounted  for  hy  the  meeting  of 
the  (irand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  October,  1902,  during  which 
month  alone  the  attendance  amounted  to  131,448. 

The  following  tables  show,  respectively,  the  attendance  during  each 
month  of  the  pa.st  year,  and  for  each  year  beginning  with  1881,  when 
the  Museum  building  was  first  opened  to  the  public. 

yumOer  o/  viniUtrs  during  the  fiscal  if  ear  UH>S-04. 


July 

August 

September . 

Octi^lK-r 

Xovenilier  . 
Dwinibt^r. . 


Y*»ar  iind  month. 


1903. 


1904. 


January 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total  

Approximate  daily  average. 


Museum 

Smithsoniiin 

buildiiiK. 

building. 

19,1(50 

Il,a59 

25, 792 

17, 181 

24,40S 

14,63.5 

17, 453 

12,709 

13, 78;? 

11,252 

14,fi34 

11,675 

12,021 

9,  (57 1 

15.202 

8/.MV1 

20,375 

10,922 

27,838 

16.451 

16,376 

10, 497 

13, 136 

8,0<>9 

220, 77.S 

143, 9S8 

705 

4(.0 
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Number  of  vixUorx  to  the  Museum  and  tSmithsoiiian  IfuUdingtt  since  the  ojtenmg  of  thf 

former  in  1881, 


Year. 


1881. 
1882. 


1883 

1884  (half  year) . 

1884-86n 

1885-«6 

1886-87 

1887-88 

188H-89« 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93a 

1893-94  . .-. 

1894-95 

1895-96  

1896-97« 

1897-98 

1898-99  

1899-1900  

1900-1901  n 

1901-02  

1902-03 

1903-04 


Total ,    5,317,427 


Mufleum 

Smithsonian 

building. 

building. 

150,000 

100.000 

167,465 

152,744 

202,188 

104,  W3 

97,661 

45,565 

205,026 

106.998 

174,225 

88.9G0 

216,562 

98,552 

249,665 

102,863 

874.843 

149,618 

274,824 

120,894 

286,426 

111,669 

269,825 

114,817 

319,930 

174,  IW 

195,748 

108,910 

201.744 

105,6f»K 

180,505 

10J,&W 

229,606 

115,7119 

177, 2W 

99.273 

192, 471 

116,912 

225,440 

133,147 

216,556 

151,  S63 

173,888 

144. 107 

315,307 

181.174 

220,778 

143,98H 

'«  Years  of  Presidential  inaugurations. 


MEETINGS   AND   LEC^TURES. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  year  tlie  lecture  hall  was  utilized  for  the 
prepamtion  and  packing  of  a  part  of  the  exhibits  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  After  January  1,  1904,  however,  it  was  fre- 
quently used  for  its  legitimate  purposes. 

A  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington,  was  given  as  follows: 

February  20,  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea,  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Town- 
send;  February  27,  The  Living  Forest,  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot; 
March  5,  A  Naturalist's  Winter  in  Mexico,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson; 
March  12,  The  Evolution  of  the  Horse,  bv  Prof.  Henry  F.  OslK)m; 
March  19,  The  Coast  Region  of  Alaska,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam. 

The  attendance  at  these  lectures  varied  from  S98  to  1.218  persoas— 
far  more  than  tlie  seating  capacity  of  the  hall. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Medicul  School  were  held 
here  on  March  21,  and  those  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  School  on 
April  5. 
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I'hc  American  Oriental  Society  occupied  the  hall  for  its  annual  meet- 
ing on  April  7  and  8,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  from 
April  19  to  21,  the  latter  also  being  given  the  use  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  its  business  sessions. 

A  lecture  entitled  "'Botanical  tramps  with  a  camera,"'  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  was  delivered  on  June  13,  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Waters,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Univei-sity,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wild  Flower 
Preservation  Society  of  America. 

CORRKSPONDENCE. 

The  Museum,  ever  since  its  establishment,  has  been  looked*  upon  by 
the  general  public  as  the  most  convenient  agency  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects  within  its  scope,  and  scientific  men  and  scientific 
institutions  throughout  the  country  turn  to  it  for  aid  and  advice.  All 
re<|iiests  of  this  chamcter,  made  in  evident  good  faith,  have  prompt 
attention,  but  the  work  involved,  steadily  increasing  year  by  year, 
has  become  especially  heavy  and  exacting,  and  consumes  nmch  of  the 
time  of  both  the  scientific  and  the  clerical  staffs.  The  recjuests  average 
scvei-al  daily,  are  larely  confined  to  a  single  subject,  and  often  relate 
to  collections  of  greater  or  less  size  which  are  sent  for  identification, 
riiey  also  have  reference,  in  many  instances,  to  the  building  up  and 
maintenance  of  collections,  the  construction  of  cases,  the  installation, 
lalM^ling,  and  cataloguing  of  specimens,  and  other  topics  connectc^d 
with  museum  administmtion. .  The  replies  made  to  such  inquiries 
during  the  past  year  fill  about  6,<HX)  pages  in  the  letter-press  books, 
this  being  entirely  apart  from  the  ordinary  official  correspondence  of 
the  Museum,  which  alone  is  very  extensive. 

The  correspondence  office  also  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
publications,  the  number  of  which  sent,  out  during  the  year  amounted 
to  about  18,(MM)  volumes  and  3^,000  separate  papers. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

A  greater  numljer  of  publications  than  usual  was  issued  during  the 
year,  owing  paitly  to  delays  in  completing  volumes  belonging  to  the 
previous  ytMir.  They  comprised  the  annual  reports  of  the  Museum 
for  11*01  and  liH)2;  volumes  2r>,  2(>,  and  27  of  the  Proceedings;  and 
Part  II  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  4,  entitled  "American  Itydroids," 
IxMng  a  monograph  of  the  family  Sertularidie  by  Prof.  Charles  C. 
Nutting,  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  The  last  named  is  a  (juarto  vol- 
ume of  325  page^  and  41  plates,  the  result  of  a  ])ainstaking  and  impor- 
tant investigjition  of  collections  ))elonging  to  this  Museum. 

The  annual  report  for  11)01  was  received  from  the  Printing  Otiice 
on  Octol>er  ♦;,  1903;  that  for  1^02  on  March  12,  11MJ4.  The  former 
NAT  Mrs  1904 i 
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contaiiLs,  be.sides  the  administrative  report,  the  following  live  papers, 
constituting  the  general  appendix  to  the  volume:  "An  account  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  National  Museum  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buflfalo  in  1901,"  by  F.  W.  True,  William  H.  Holmes,  and  George  P. 
Merrill;  '^ Flint  Implements  and  Fossil  Remains  from  a  Sulphur 
Spring  at  Afton,  Indian  Territory,"  by  Mr.  William  11.  Holmes; 
'Classification  and  Arrangement  of  the  Exhibits  of  an  Anthropolog- 
ical Museum,"  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes;  "Archeological  Field 
Work  in  Northeastern  Arizona,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Hough;  "'Narrative 
of  a  Visit  to  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Purus  River,  Brazil,"  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Steere.  The  appendix  to  the  report  for  1902  consists  of  a  paper  on 
•'Aboriginal  American  Basketrj-,"  by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason;  one  on  the 
•'Herpetology  of  Porto  Rico,"  l)y  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger;  and  one 
on  "  Wokas,  a  Primitive  Food  of  the  Klamath  Indians,"  by  Mr.  F.  V. 
Coville. 

Of  the  volumes  of  Proceedings,  No.  25  was  issued  on  July  24, 11K>3; 
No.  2()  on  August  27,  1903;  and  No.  27  on  June  30,  1904.  The  total 
number  of  papers  coniprisi^d  in  the  three  volumes  is  107,  numbered 
consecutively  from  1275  to  1381,  inclusive.  They  are  descriptive, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  collections  belonging  to  the  Museum. 
The  subjects  treated  of  and  the  numlier  of  papers  relating  to  each  are 
as  follows:  Mammals,  5;  birds,  10;  reptiles,  2;  tishes,  39;  insects,  19; 
marine  invertebrates,  including  mollusks,  21;  plants,  4;  fossils,  2; 
meteorites,  2;  miscellaneous,  3.  The  authors  are  partly  members  of 
the  Museimi  staflF  and  partly  collaborators  connected  with  other  estab- 
lishments. 

The  Proceedings  papers  are  tirst  issued  separately,  in  a  limited 
edition,  as  soon  as  each  can  be  printed,  in  order  to  insure  their  early 
distribution.  The  papers  in  the  annual  reports  are  also  published  in 
separate  form,  but  not  until  the  volume  is  completed.  Except  for  this 
practice,  which  has  long  been  followed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sup- 
pi}'  the  requests  of  specialists,  the  completed  volumes  being  mostly 
distributed  to  libraries  and  educational  institutions. 

In  Appendix  III  will  be  found  the  titles  of  all  publications  for 
the  year  by  mem])ers  of  the  staff  and  collaborators  of  the  Museum. 
The  number  of  papers  cited  is  315  and  the  number  of  authors  89.  The 
])ap(*rs  are  grouped  by  subjects  in  the  following  table: 
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Subject. 


Arehtfolcjgy 

Administration. 
Bibliof^raphy . . . 

Biofirntpby 

Biology 

BirdM 

BotAny 

Ethnology 

Exploration 

Fishes 


I  Papers 

I       by 
Museum 
olficern. 


Papers  i 
by  other     ^  ^^j 
InvesU-  I    ^""^*- 
gators.   I 


1 


Fossils , 

Geology 

Insects 

Mammals 

Marine  In  vertebrates 

Minerals 

MoUusks 

Parasites 

Physical  anthropology 

Reptiles  and  batrachians. 

Technology 

M  iscellaneous 


Total . 


13 

10 

4 

2 

14 

10 

4 

100 

21 

7 

1 

16 
1 
3 
ft 
1 
4 


1 
16  i 


15 
6  ' 
2 


9 

10 

2 

6 

1 

29 

10 

8 

2 

'29 
16 
6 
121 
.  22 
14 
1 

16 
1 
3 
5 
1 
4 


315 


Twelve  papers  on  Museum  specimens  by  assistants  of  the  Museum 
were,  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
printed  in  other  publications  than  those  of  the  Institution,  as  follows: 

Casaxowicz,  I.  M. 

Oriental  and  Classical  Archeology  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mufleuni:  Detn'riptinn 
of  the  contents,  installation,  and  arrangement  of  the  Diviwion  of  IliKtoric 
Archeology  and  Religions.     Records  of  the  Past.     Dec.  12,  19()3. 
Miller,  Gerrit  S.,  Jr. 

A  New  Nataline  Bat  from  the  Bahamas.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wa'^h.,   Sei>t.  30, 

1903. 
A  New  Squirrel  from  Lower  Siam.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  Nov.  12,  l'.H)8. 
A  New  Hare  from  Greece.     Proc.  Biol.  So<'.  Wash.,  Nov.  12,  UK)3, 
A  Sei*ond  Specimen  of  Euderma  maculatum.     Pro<'.  Biol.  8oc.  Wahh.,  Nov.  80, 

1903. 
Descriptions  of  Two  New  Mole  Ratn.     Pro(r.  Biol.  Soc.  \Vit»*h.,  N«>v.  :^,  1903. 
RiiKiWAY,  Robert. 

Descriptions  of  New  Genera,  Species,  and  SubsiHM'ies  of  Ameri<*an  Biniw.     Phm*. 

Biol.  Soi-.  Wash.,  Sept.  30,  1903. 
Diagnosis  of  Nine  New  Forms  of  American  Birds.     Pn>c.  Biol.  Sor.  Wa}*li.,  Nov. 
'M\  1903. 
Rilf.v,  J.  II. 

\  New  Form  of  Nighthawk  from  the  Bahama  Islands.     The  Ank,  Octoln^r,  1903. 
UosK,  J.  N. 

A  New  Begonia  from  Mexico.     Hep.  Mo.  Hot.  (iarden,  Jan.  2S,  1904. 
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Stkjneuer,  Leonhard. 

A  New  HognoKe  Snake  from  Florida.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wa^^h.    Sept.  12,  1903. 
A  New  Lizard  from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas.     Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash., 
Dec.  28,  1903. 

The  Editorial  Office  also  has  charge  of  other  printing  than  that  of 
the  publications,  including  labels,  blanks,  stationery,  cards,  etc.,  and 
likewise  of  the  binding  of  books,  which  together  constitute  a  vcrv 
considerable  item. 

LIBRARY. 

The  National  Museum  library  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Prof.  Oti?; 
Tufton  Mason,  Head  Curator  of  Anthropology,  about  2,000  pamphlet^, 
separates  and  bound  volumes,  mostly  on  anthropological  subjects,  for 
which  a  special  bookplate*  has  been  provided.  This  is  the  second  gen- 
erous contribution  of  the  same  character  from  Professor  Mason.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Greene,  recently  appointed  associate  in  l)otany,  has  deix)>- 
ited  his  entire  botanical  library,  in  connection  with  his  l)otanical  col- 
lection, for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  only  condition  stipulated  beinu: 
that  while  the  books  shall  be  accessible  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
books  in  the  Museum  library  they  are  not  to  be  h»nt  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  the  consent  of  Doctor  Greene. 

The  Museum  library  now  contains  20,548  bound  volumes  and  85,9r»<> 
unbound  papers.  The  additions  during  the  year  consisted  of  1,5(4 
books,  3,187  pamphlets,  and  700  parts  of  volumes.  There  were  cata- 
logued 938  books,  2,130  pamphlets,  and  11,520  parts  of  periodicals. 
The  number  of  cards  added  to  the  author's  catalogue  wns  4,0W,  exclu- 
sive of  2,855  cards  for  books  and  pamphlets  recatalogued.  Seventy 
broken  sets  of  periodicals  have  been  completed  or  partly  so.  The 
number  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  borrowed  from  the  gen- 
eral library  was  26,456,  including  5,679  assigned  to  the  sectional 
libraries. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  sectional  libraries,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Administration.  ,  Fishes.  ,  Oriental  archeology. 

Administrative  assistant.  I  (leology.  i  Paleobotany. 

Anthropology.  History.  Parasites. 

Biology.  I  Infiect,«.  Pliotography. 

Birds.  Manmialn.  }*reliistoric  anthrnpr)h>jry. 

Botany.  Marine  invert^'brates.  Reptiles. 

Children's  nKHii.  Materia  nie<lit!a.  Stratigraphic  jmleontolujry. 

Comparative  anatomy.  Mesozoic  fossils.  Superintendent. 

Editor.  :  Mineralogy.  Taxidermy. 

Ethnology.  ,  Mollusks.  Technology. 

IMK)TO(iKAl»IIY. 

The  report  of  the  photographer  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  T.  \V.  Smillie, 
shows  that  1,859  negatives,  3,501  silver  prints,  873  platinum  prints, 
140  velox  prints,  79  lantern  slides,  2,346  blueprints,  and  two  enlarge- 
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iiients  were  made  during  the  year.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Sinillie  also  devoted  considerable  time  to  recording  the 
Hight  t)f  hirds  by  means  of  telephoto  cameras  stationed  at  elevated 
ix)ints  in  the  Zoological  Park.  He  likewise  rendered  assistance  to  the 
Civil  Service  Conmiission  in  the  examination  of  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Goverimient  service  requiiing  a  practical  knowledge  of 
photogmphy. 

(•(K)PKRATI<)\  OF   THE    EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  OF   THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Tlie  Museum  has  received,  as  usual,  important  assistance  from  sev- 
eral of  the  Departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Government.  Its  relations 
to  the  r.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey  and  Divisions  of  Entomology  and  Botany  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  transfer  of  collections,  have  been  referred 
to  elsewhere.  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  stationed  in  the  new 
possessions  have  made  valuable  contributions,  and  representatives 
abroad  of  the  Department  of  State  have  been  instrumental  in  securing 
interesting  material.  The  Departments  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  have 
rendered  generous  help  toward  building  up  the  collections  of  history 
and  of  the  implements  of  war,  having  presented  and  deposited  during 
the  year  many  objects  of  exceeding  interest  and  value.  The  Army 
Medical  Museum  has  also  cooperated  most  liberallj^  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  recently  established  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology. 
Special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Quartermasters'  Department 
of  the  Army  for  many  courtesies  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  specimens  and  outfits  to  and  from  distant  points,  and  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  prompt  admission  and  shipment  to 
Wjishington  of  specimens  received  from  abroad  at  several  of  the 
custom-houses. 

EXPOSITIONS. 

Lonl^uvua  Purchiuc  Exposition, — The  exhibits  of  the  National  Mu- 
si*um,  together  with  those  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the 
other  (iovernment  bmnches  under  its  direction,  were  practically  all  in 
place  in  the  Government  building  at  St.  Louis  on  the  opening  day, 
April  :^0,  1J>04.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  W.  True,  who  represents 
the  Institution  and  the  Museum  on  the  Government  board,  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  this  display  both  interesting  and  noteworthy-. 

The  anthropological  exhibits  of  both  the  Museum  and  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  were  assembled  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
\V.  II.  Holmes,  whose  principal  aim  in  the  former  connection  has  been 
to  illusti'ate  the  higher  culture  of  the  native  American  peoples  as  shown 
in  their  arts  and  industries,  the  specimens  selected  being  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  most  typical  of  their  kind.     Among  them  are  examples  ot 
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native  architecture,  sculpture,  ceramics,  fabrics,  metal  work,  and  of  the 
development  in  water  craft,  musical  instruments,  pipes,  ceremonial 
objects,  etc.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  series  of 
five  models  of  ancient  Aztec  ruins  in  Mexico;  namely,  the  '"Temple 
of  the  Cross"  at  Palenque,  Chiapas;  the  ''Temple  of  the  Columns"  at 
Mitla,  Oaxaca;  the  temple  of  Xochicalco  at  Morales;  the  ''Castle-'  at 
Chichen-Itza,  Yucatan;  and  the  ''House  of  the  Governor"  at  Uxmal 
Yucatan.  The  collection  also  contains  a  numl>er  of  plaster  coasts  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  religious  sculptures  of  the  Ass^^rians,  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans. 

In  biology  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  cast  and  skeleton 
of  a  sulphur-bottom  whale,  about  80  feet  long,  taken  oflf  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Main^  of  the  larger  mammals  of  the  world  are  repre- 
sented by  especially  fine  examples  of  the  art  of  taxidermy,  among  them 
being  the  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  lion,  tigef,  giraflfe,  moose,  cari- 
bou, axis-deer,  sambur-stag,  antelope,  wild  sheep,  chamois,  etc.,  and 
many  birds  of  popular  interest,  such  as  game  birds,  birds  of  paradise, 
pheasants,  the  vulture,  pelican,  etc.  A  specimen  of  the  curious  hoact- 
zin  of  Guiana,  South  America,  with  its  nest,  eggs,  and  young,  occupies 
a  case  by  itself,  and  the  great  egg  of  the  ^pyornis,  a  now  extinct 
bird  of  Madagascar,  is  represented.  Deep-sea  fishes  and  some  of  the 
large  species  of  reptiles  are  shown  in  the  form  of  models,  and  there  is 
also  a  fine  display  of  butterflies,  including  many  large  and  brilliant 
forms  from  tropical  America  and  the  Old  World.  An  especially  inter- 
esting feature  is  a  reproduction  of  the  ''Children's  Room"  in  the 
Smithsonian  building  at  Washington. 

The  most  striking  specimens  in  the  Department  of  Geology  are 
restorations  of  the  large  extinct  Stegosaur  and  Triceratops,  along- 
side of  which  have  been  placed  the  skeletons  of  a  mastodon  and  an 
elephant,  )>y  way  of  contrast.  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  in  charge  of 
this  Department,  has  also  brought  together  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  meteorites,  including  casts  of  some  of  the  largest  ones  known, 
such  as  that  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Pe^ry  in  Greenland,  and  the 
Bacubarito  meteorite  found  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  The 
mineral  exhibit  em})races  some  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  supplemented  by  two  other  collections, 
showing  the  various  forms  of  silica  and  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 
Among  the  fossil  invertebrates  are  many  interesting  forms,  and 
among  the  vertebrates  are  fishes,  reptiles,  a  pterodactyl,  and  a  com- 
plete skeleton  of  a  moa,  a  large  extinct  flightless  bird. 

The  official  report  upon  the  exposition  by  Doctor  True  will  appear 
in  the  next  annual  report. 

Leijois  and  Clarl'  Kxpoution, — On  April  18,  1904,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  approved  the  bill  (S.  27(j)  providing  for  the  celebra 
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tion  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Oregon  country  by  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark. 
The  bill  authorizes  a  Government  exhibit  in  this  connection,  and 
appropriates  $200,000  for  its  preparation,  as  well  as  $250,000  for  a 
building. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES. 

At  the  Ninth  International  Geological  Congress,  held  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  from  August  20  to  27,  1903,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
National  Museum  were  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert,  assist- 
ant curator  of  stratigraphic  paleontology.  The  total  attendance  at  this 
congress  from  the  United  States  was  22,  papers  being  read  by  three 
of  the  number,  namely.  Prof.  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and 
Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey,  of  the  American  Museum*  of  Natural  History. 

Delegates  appointed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  congresses 
to  be  held  during  the  summer  of  1904  were  as  follows:  Dr.  Leon- 
hard  Stejneger,  curator  of  reptiles  and  bat^achians,  Mr.  Gerrit  S. 
Miller,  jr.,  assistant  curator  of  mammals,  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  cus- 
todian of  the  helminthological  collections,  to  the  Sixth  International 
Congress  of  Zoology,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  during  August;  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  to 
the  Congress  of  Americanists  at  Stuttgart,  during  the  same  month. 
These  same  persons  were  also  designated  by  the  Department  of  State 
as  official  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Paul  Haupt,  honorary  curator  of  historic  archeology,  was 
appointed,  on  April  30,  1904,  to  represent  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  National  Museum  at  the  Fourteenth  International  Congress 
of  Orientalists,  to  be  held  in  Algiers  in  April,  1905. 

ORGANIZATION    AND   STAFF. 

The  classification  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Museum 
remains  as  indicated  in  the  report  for  last  year,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  The  title  of  the  "division  of  religions"  has  been  changed 
to  ''division  of  historic  religions,"  with  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  as  hon- 
orary curator,  and  the  former  "section  of  historic  religious  cere- 
monials" has  been  abolished.  That  of  the  "division  of  history  and 
biography"  has  been  changed  to  "division  of  history,"  with  Mr.  A. 
Howard  Clark  as  honorary  curator  and  Mr.  Paul  Beckwith  as  assist- 
ant curator^  the  "section  of  American  history"  being  omitted.  The 
"section  of  electricity"  has  been  abolished,  Mr.  George  C".  Maynard, 
who  wa8  in  charge  of  that  section,  being  the  assistant  curator  of  the 
division  of  technology. 
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Mr.  William  11.  Holmes,  formerl}'  Head  Curator  of  the  Deimrtinent 
of  Anthropology,  but  now  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Kthnol- 
ogy,  has  accepted  the  position  of  honorary  curator  of  the  division  of 
prehistoric  archeology,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire,  also  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  that  of  collaborator  in  the  same  division.  Other  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  as  follows:  Dr.  Edward  L.  Greene,  formerly 
professor  of  botany  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  assf)ciate 
in  botany;  Mr.  Paul  Brockett,  custodian  of  the  division  of  graphic 
arts,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Goldsmith  as  superintendent  of  construction  and 
labor,  being  a  part  of  the  service  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  E. 
Watkins.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hahn,  as  aid  in  the 
division  of  mammals,  in  1902-08,  inadvertently  failed  to  receive  men- 
tion in  the  last  report. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  scientific  staff  have  sev'ered  their  con- 
nection with  the  Museum,  all  at  their  own  volition,  to  accept  positions 
elsewhere  at  higher  compensation.  Among  these  were  Mr.  F.  A. 
Lucas,  curator  of  comparative  anatonn- ,  who  has  become  cui*ator-in- 
chief  of  the  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institutti  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Mr.  Louis  Pollard,  assistant  curator  in  the  division  of  plants;  Mr. 
Rolla  P.  Currie,  aid  in  the  division  of  insects;  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Phalen, 
aid,  Messrs.  li.  S.  Bassler  and  Alvan  S.  Stewart,  preparatoi*s,  in  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

Dr.  Marcus  W.  Lyon,  jr.,  of  the  division  of  mammals,  who  on 
Novem])er  1,  1902,  was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  bureaus  in  connection  with  the  exhibit 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  as  chief  special  agent,  is  still 
employed  in  that  capacity. 

NECROLOGY. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the  death,  on  August 
11,  1903,  of  Dr.  J.  Elfreth  Watkins,  whose  official  connection  w^th 
the  National  Museum  extended  almost  continuously  over  a  period  of 
nearh'  twenty  3  ears. 

Dr.  Watkins  was  born  in  Ben  Ijomond,  Virginia,  on  May  17,  1852, 
his  parents  being  Dr.  Francis  B.  Watkins  and  Mary  Elfreth.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  W^atkins,  who,  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  aided  in  organizing  a  troop  of  cavalry,  while  on  his 
mothers  side  he  was  connected  with  Timothy  Matlack,  known  as  the 
"Fighting  Quaker,'-  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Safety  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  later  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congre^  from  1780 
to  1787;  and  also  with  John  Elfreth,  who  served  in  the  Philadelphia 
City  Troops  in  1S14. 

After  receiving  an  academic  education  at  Tremont   Seminarv   in 
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Morristown,  Pennsylvania,  young  Watkins  entered  Lafayette  College, 
from  which  he  was  gmduated  in  1871,  with  the  degrees  of  C.  E.  and 
XI.  S.  He  then  })ecan)e  connected,  as  mining  engineer,  with  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  remaining  one  year,  after 
which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Comjmny 
as  assistant  engineer  of  construction.  In  1873  he  was  disabled  for 
Held  work  by  an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  right  leg. 
V\Hm  his  recovery  he  was  assigned  to  the  Amhoy  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  road.  In  the  same  year  he  was  apix)inted  chief  clerk 
of  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  Kailroiul,  and  a  year  later  was  reassigned 
to  tin*  Amboy  division  of  the  Penns3'lvania  Railroad,  which  position 
he  held  until  188G,  two  years  aft^u*  the  beginning  of  his  connection 
with  the  National  Museum. 

His  first  connection  with  the  Museum  was  in  1884,  when  he  was  ap- 
I>ointed  "  honorary  curator  of  transportation."  In  1886  he  accepted 
a  sjilaried  position  in  the  service  of  the  Museum,  to  which  he  devoted 
all  of  his  time  until  1892,  when  he  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  at  once  began  the  prepamtion  of  it^s  exhibits  for 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago.  Later  he  was  placed 
ill  charge  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  exposition.  He  remained  there 
only  one  year,  however,  coming  back  to  Washington  in  1895  to  Kll 
the  jxisitions  of  curator  of  mechanical  technology  and  superintendent 
of  buildings  in  the  National  Museum,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

In  1891  he  became  very  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Patent  Centennial  Celebration  held  in  Washington,  and  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  executive  coumiittee. 

Doctor  Watkins  was  a  membei:  of  several  patriotic  and  other  socie- 
ties, including  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,  the  Society-  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Societ\' 
of  the  W"ar  of  1812,  and  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.  In 
recognition  of  his  standing  among  authorities  on  the  histor}^  of  the 
mechanical  arts  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  ''doctor  of  engineering"  in  1900. 

Among  the  best  known  of  his  published  writings  are  "Beginnings 
of  Engineering"  (1888);  ^' The  Development  of  the  Rail  and  Track'' 
(1.S89);  ''The  Log  of  the  Savannah"  (1890);  and  ''Transportiitionand 
Lifting  of  Heavj'  Bodies  by  the  Ancients  "  (1898).  His  most  extensive 
literary  undertaking  was  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Itailroad  from  1845  to  1890  (as  yet  unpublished),  which  also 
constitutes  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  general  su))ject  of  rail- 
road ti'ansportation  in  the  United  States  during  the  half  century. 

Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  taxidermist  of  the  division  of  birds,  during  a 
j>eriod  of  nearly  thirtj^  years,  died  on  May  26,  1904.     He  was  born  at 
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Oldham,  Yorkshire  County,  England,  in  1823  and  in  1846  emigrated 
to  America,  soon  tliereafter  purchasing  a  farm  at  Laurel,  Maryland, 
which  remained  his  home  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  first  engaged 
in  business  as  a  machinist,  in  partnership  with  a  brother;  but  having 
when  a  young  man  learned  taxidermy,  he  cultivated  it  as  a  recreation 
and  partly  as  a  matter  of  business,  many  colleges  and  other  public 
institutions  being  supplied  with  specimens  of  his  handiwork.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  taxidermist  in  the  National 
Museum,  where  he  continued  in  service  until  stricken  with  paralyds 
on  July  16,  1901. 
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REPOET  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANTHROPOLOOT 
FOR  THE  TEAR  1903-04. 

By  Otis  T.  Mason, 
Acting  Head  Curator. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  care  of  specimens  in 
hand  and  of  new  materials  daily  arriving,  to  finding  safe  and  accessible 
>tonige  for  collections  not  on  exhibition;  but,  more  than  all,  to  making 
the  department  useful  '"for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge." 

Although  the  specimens  receiv^ed  number  over  5,000  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  when  24,811)  were  catalogued,  they  were  on  the  whole 
as  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  besides  those  acquired  without  definite 
aim  very  manv  were  secured  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  old  series 
or  of  making  new  ones  to  illustmte  special  points  in  anthropology. 
Some  of  the  more  valuable  accessions  are  here  enumerated: 

GliTS. 

The  W.  L.  Abbott  collection,  numbering  1,377  specimens  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  northern  Sumatra,  and  the  adjacent  archipelago, 
adds  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  Museum  from  this  almost 
virgin  area.  These,  with  his  gatherings  in  former  years  from  the 
East  Indies  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
the  Museum,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  a  monograph  on  the  ethnology 
of  the  regions  explored  by  Doctor  Abbott,  now  in  course  of  ))rei)ani- 
tion  by  Professor  Mason  and  Doctor  Hough.  The  collection  illustrates 
the  arts  of  the  people  of  this  region,  who  are  especially  skillful  in  the 
use  of  j)lant  and  vegetable  materials,  of  which  the  most  servic(»able  is 
rattan.  Besides  the  ethnological,  there  are  also  specimens  in  physical 
anthroj>ology,  consisting  of  Moro  skulls  and  monkey  and  ape  l)rains. 

Of  unusual  interest  and  value  is  the  collection  of  27S  ancient  Egyptian 
chipped  stone  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Seton-Karr,  which 
includ(»s  crescent-shaped  implements,  leaf-shajjed  and  semilunar 
blades,  spearheads,  saws,  scrapers,  a  fine  collection  of  arrow  points  with 
extremely  long  bar^)es,  knives  with  handles  in  one  piece*,  and  a  luunber 
of  specialized  forms  for  cutting.     Mr.  Seton-Karr  writes: 

Th«»y  are  all  from  the  Fayuiu,  and  an^  ofii  type  mainly  peculiar  to  that  distrirt. 
Th«n'  were  found  in  the  desert  a^K>ut  10  miles  from  present  cultivation,  the  ancient 
prehistoric  lake  having  a  much  higher  level  than  the  dynantic  or,  of  course,  the 
present  one. 
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Tlieic  was  also  se(;ured  a  large  and  representative  series  of  archeo- 
logical  specimens,  part  of  a  bequest  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  in 
1898,  by  the  late  I.  H.  Harris,  of  Waynesville,  Ohio.  The  archeo- 
logical  portion  was  placed  in  the  division  of  prehistoric  archeology, 
and  consists  mainly  of  stone  implements,  including  hammer  stones 
pestles,  mortars,  grooved  axes,  polished  hatchets,  discoidal  stones, 
l>olished  stone  amulets,  ))eads,  pipes,  leaf-shaped  blades,  arrow^  points 
and  spearheads,  scrapers,  drills,  shell  beads,  carvings,  and  a  limited 
number  of  copper  implements  and  ornaments.  A  catalogue  was  fur- 
nished, giving  exact  data  for  a  portion  of  the  collection.  A  number 
of  other  specimens  had  the  locality  marked  upon  them,  and  from  this 
source  as  well  as  from  letters  and  memoranda,  it  is  shown  that  the 
material  was  obtained  mainly  from  a  few  spot*^  in  the  Miami  Valley, 
Ohio.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  typical  series  of  earthenware  vessels 
from  mounds  near  Charleston,  Missouri.  The  w^hole  embraces  8,533 
numbers,  although  several  lots  of  small  Hakes  and  fragments  are 
counted  as  one  number. 

The  ethnological  and  historical  collections  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns,  U.  S.  Army, 
are  especially  interesting  and  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
secured  personally  in  the  campaign  against  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  by 
an  experienced  observer.  They  comprise  many  specimens  not  hereto- 
fore in  the  National  Museum,  and  are  rich  in  weapons,  basketry,  and 
the  Kne  brasswork  for  which  the  Moros  are  so  famous. 

An  important  addition  to  the  historical  vlivision  is  the  gilt  dress 
sword  presented  to  (ien.  Jacob  Brown  by  the  State  of  New  York  for 
services  in  the  war  of  1812.  This  sword  was  received  as  a  gift  from 
his  grandson,  Nathan  Brown  Chase. 

Other  interesting  specimens  received  during  the  year  are  a  serenato 
saxophone,  with  accessories  and  instructions,  presented  by  William 
Tonk  &  Bro.,  of  New  York,  which  fills  a  niche  in  the  collection  of 
nnisical  instruments;  a  rare  flintlock  pistol  with  folding  bayonet, 
made  by  Miles,  London,  and  presented  b}^  Mr.  Paul  E.  Beckw^th. 

A  collection  of  Morse  keys,  insulators,  and  other  important  his- 
torical apparatus  used  on  telegraph  lines  in  the  United  States  about 
18f)0,  was  presented  by  the  Penns}  Ivania  Railroad  Company  through 
C.  E.  McKim,  superintendent  of  telegraphs  at  Pittsburg;  a  telegraph 
switi'h,  invented  about  1855  i)y  E.  W.  Culgan,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  used  generally  throughout  the  Tnited  States  up  to  1865. 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Greer,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio;  a  series  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  development  of  the  hand  camera,  donated  by  the 
Eastman  Kcnlak  Company,  of  Rochester,  Xt»w  York;  a  collection  of 
native  firearms  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  pn»st»nted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  and  a  series  of  heliogravures  of  Hellenistic  jior- 
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traits,  useful  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  physiognomy  of  the 
nations,  was  given  by  Theodor  Graf,  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

PURCHASES. 

During  the  year  the  Museum  acquired  by  purchase  tlie  large  archeo- 
logicul  collection  from  various  European  localities  (11,519  specimens), 
and  a  smaller  collection  (7,815  specimens)  of  American  objects,  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson.  The  European 
collection  covers  a  wide  range,  beginning  with  the  roughly  shaped 
flint  implements  from  the  river  gravels  of  England  and  France,  and 
ending  with  the  more  highly  elaborated  objects  of  the  polished  stone 
age  and  the  bronze  age.  The  more  important  groups  from  Europe 
include  objects  of  stone,  bone,  pottery,  and  bronze  from  the  Swiss 
lakes;  a  tine  series  of  chipped  and  polished  stone  implements  from 
Strand inavia;  and  pottery  and  bronzes  from  Italy.  Of  the  American 
series,  the  most  notable  are  the  large  collection  of  stone  implementjs, 
etc..  from  Fairfax  County,  Virginia  (the  Hunter  collection);  two  sets 
of  cat*he  implements,  one  including  18  leaf-shaped  ])lades  of  quart- 
zite  from  Carter  County,  Tennessee;  and  14  large  spearheads  of 
quartzite  from  Pike  County,  Arkansas. 

A  collection  of  4  house  posts  and  2  totem  poles  was  purchased  from 
Dr.  (ieorge  A.  Dorsey  for  exhibition  at  St.  Louis.  The  house  posts, 
hewn  from  j^ellow  cedar,  are  very  interesting  specimens,  and  were 
secured  personally  by  Doirtor  Dorse}'  from  a  Tlinkit  village.  Each 
pair  is  10  feet  in  height,  2^  feet  in  breadth,  and  nearly  4  inches  in 
thickness.  The  posts  are  carved,  and  two  of  them  are  of  especial 
interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  painted.  The  totem  poles  rank 
among  the  l)est  examples  of  wood  carving  from  the  Northwest  Coast. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  popular  interest  in  basketry,  a  number  of 
collections  were  offered  to  the  Museum,  and  of  these  54  fine  examples 
of  Nez  Perce,  Chemehuevi,  and  Maidu  baskets  were  purchased  from 
the  Fred  Harvey  collection,  rendering  more  complete  the  large  and 
valuable  series  now  displayed  in  the  north-west  gallery. 

A  collection  of  48  examples  of  aboriginal  art  from  southeastern 
Alaska,  consisting  of  carved  clubs,  knives,  figures,  dishes,  chests,  and 
embroidered  blankets,  was  purchased  from  Lieut.  G.  T.  Emmons, 
U.  S.  Navy,  whose  long  familiarity  with  the  tribes  of  this  region 
enhances  their  value. 

The  purchase  of  14  specimens  of  crania  of  the  Wasco  Indians  from 
the  Fred  Harvey  collection  made  an  important  addition  to  the  division 
of  physical  anthropology. 

A  series  of  models  of  steamboat  proi)ellers,datin<,^  from  h)8l  to  ls2r), 
and  illusti'ating  the  development  of  this  feature  of  marine  architecture 
for  that  period,  were  purchased  from  Mr.  Emil  Wellauer. 
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Casts  of  Assyro-Babylonian,  Egyptian,  and  Grfieco-Roraan  sculp 
tures  were  purchased  from  v^arious  dealers  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States.  In  this  collection  is  a  stele  engraved  with  the 
code  of  laws  of  the  Babylonian  King,  Hammurabi,  which  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  it  aids  in  portmying  the  civilization  of  Babylon  more  than 
four  thousand  years  ago. 

KXCHANGES. 

Among  the  specimens  acquired  through  exchange  during  the  year 
may  be  mentioned  copies  of  rare  musical  instruments  received  from 
Mi's.  John  Crosby  Brown,  in  exchange  for  similar  material;  and  i'8 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  folklore  of  England  and  Ireland  from 
Edward  Ix)vett,  Es<i.,  Croydon,  England,  in  exchange  for  American 
Indian  specimens. 

TUAXSFERS   AM)    LOANS. 

A  very  interesting  collection  numbering  550  specimens  was  secured 
by  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  It 
includes  objects  from  the  islands  of  Trinidad,  (irenada,  Cariaco,  St. 
Vinc(»nt,  Barbados,  Dominica,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cu))a.  The  most  nota- 
l)le  of  these  are  stone  collars,  tripointed  stone  zeines,  earthenware 
l)owls  of  unique  form  and  decoration,  and  a  series  of  carved  stone 
masks  and  amulets.  There  are  also  |K)lished  hatchets  and  chisels,  axes 
of  the  Carib  type,  sculptured  pestles,  mortiirs,  beads  of  stone,  shell 
hatchets,  and  grotesque  heads  and  faces  used  as  decorations  of  pottery 
vessels.  This  collection  was  made  systematically  with  a  view  to  work- 
ing out  the  ancient  connections  between  the  two  continent's  of  North 
and  South  America. 

A  large  number  of  archeological  objects  from  various  caverns,  r(x*k- 
shelters,  and  village  sites  in  the  Ozark  region  in  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, collected  by  William  II.  Holmes,  were  obtained  by  transfer  from 
the  Bureau  of  Anieri<*an  Ethnology.  These  include  chippt^d  flint 
implements,  ranging  from  roughly  worked  pieces  and  blades  to  well- 
finished  arrow  points,  spearheads,  and  scrap(Ms;  hanmier  and  rubbing 
stones,  bone  implements,  fragments  of  pottery,  pieces  of  basket  work, 
woven  fa)>rics.  twisted  cords  made  from  the  vegetable  fiber,  cave 
breccia  containing  flints,  animal  bones  (mainly  split),  and  a  few  human 
i)()nt*s.  Tht»  oi)jects  are  <»xce])tionally  well  classified.  The  iX)sition, 
wheth(»r  in  caves,  village  sites,  bottom  lands,  etc..  is  carefully  marked, 
and  in  addition  there  are  furnished  two  maps  and  four  charts  upon 
which  the  difl'erent  localities  are  indicated.  The  collection,  which 
luunbers  2,710  spcn-inuMis,  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  iMuseum,  as  it 
represents  material  from  new  areas. 
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The  division  of  physical  anthropology  has  been  enriched  by  over 
2,f KX>  crania  and  skeletons  transferred  from  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  curator  of  the  division  of  technology' 
has  made  s[>ecial  effort  to  increase  the  series  illustrating  the  develop- 
ment of  firearms.  Recently  there  has  been  lent  by  Col.  Wright  Rives 
a  finely  finished  44-calibcr  rifle,  made  by  Henry  Deringer,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  often  used  for  target  practice  by  David 
Crockett  and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Rives.  This  was  the  rifle  used  by 
W.  J.  Graves  in  his  duel  with  Jonathan  Cilley  in  1838. 

There  may  also  be  mentioned  a  valuable  series  of  sporting  rifles, 
collected  by  Mr.  Herman  Hollerith  in  Mitchell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1893,  and  lent  by  him  to  the  Museum.  These  are  typical 
specimens  of  sporting  guns  used  throughout  the  United  States  up  to 
al)out  1850.  They  are  provided  with  homemade  powderhorns,  pow- 
der charges,  turkey  calls,  and  other  appliances,  showing  the  skill  of 
the  early  backwoodsman. 

A  collection  of  rifles,  muskets,  carbines,  and  revolvers  has  been 
transferred  to  the  National  Museum  by  the  Ordnance  Office  of  the 
War  Department.  These  weapons  include,  besides  the  guns  manu- 
factured by  the  Government  for  many  years,  fine  specimens  made  by 
private  firms  for  the  Government.  There  is  one  remarkable  example, 
which  is  a  7-barrel  flintlock  revolving  gun,  with  11-inch  barrels, 
cali}>er  .50,  fastened  to  a  centi'al  frame  and  revolved  by  hand,  to  bring 
each  barrel  successively  under  a  common  flash  pan. 

Another  especially  rare  and  valuable  loan  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  the  Ferguson  breech-loading  rifle,  which  it  has  been  claimed 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  was  invented  and  patented 
in  England  in  1775-76  by  Maj.  Patrick  Ferguson,  of  the  British  Army, 
and  was  manufairtured  by  Mr.  D.  Egg,  of  London.  This  gun  was 
presented  by  Major  Ferguson  to  Capt.  Frederick  de  Peyster  and 
l>equeathed  by  him  to  his  son.  Gen.  John  Watts  de  Peyster. 

To  the  division  of  history  there  has  t>ecn  added  a  number  of  objects 
illustrating  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  including  inter- 
esting reli<\s  received  from  Gen.  John  Watts  de  Peyster,  who  has 
during  the  last  few  years  presented  his  Napoleonic  library  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  sword  and 
epaulets  worn  by  Gen.  Alexander  McComb,  U.  S.  Army,  a  loan  from 
Mi-s.  F.  C.  d'Hautville,  and  of  a  fine  portrait  in  oil  of  George  Catlin, 
the  Indian  portrait  painter,  received  from  Mrs.  I^uise  Catlin  Kinney. 
The  portrait,  which  is  an  excellent  likeness,  was  painted  in  1849  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fisk,  R.  A.  It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  great 
collection  of  Indian  portraits  given  to  the  Museum  many  years  ago. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898  the  Museum  has  gradually 
acquired  a  large  number  of  objects  illustrating  the  history  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  our  insular  possessions.  During  the  past  year  Dr.  R.  B.  Grubb, 
U.  S.  Army,  added  to  his  collection  53  specimens  from  the  Moros  of 
western  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands,  consisting  of  edged  weapons. 
si>ears,  armor,  ceremonial  objects,  matting  and  costumes  of  these 
interesting  and  warlike  people. 

EXPIX)HATIONS. 

Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the*  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  con- 
tinued his  researches  in  the  West  Indies,  visiting  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  other  islands  as  far  south  as  Trinidad.  His  collection  contains 
many  nobible  objects  in  carved  stone,  as  zemes,  or  tripointed  idols, 
masks,  anuilets,  pottery  of  rare  forms,  and  implements  and  utensils  of 
hard,  tinely-polished  rock. 

Field  work  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  was  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Walter  I  lough,  assistant  curator  of  the  division  of  ethnology,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  valuable  collection  of  basketry,  pott<}ry,  stone, 
bone,  wood,  and  shell  implements,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  ceremonial 
objects  from  a  region  heretofore  unexplored.  Ruins  near  Magdalena, 
Datil,  along  the  upper  Tulerosa  River  at  Frisco,  and  near  Luna, 
New  Mexico,  were  examined.  The  last  named  were  excavated  and 
important  datii  and  specimens  were  collected.  A  reconnoissance  of 
cave  and  cliff  ruins  in  this  region  was  made  and  a  number  of  specimens 
secured.  At  tlie  close  of  the  work  Doctor  Hough  proceeded  north- 
westward by  way  of  Alpine,  Nutrioso,  Springerville,  and  St.  Johns,  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Holbrook,  Arizona.  During  his  trip  he  tniv- 
ersed  a  stretch  of  country  270  miles  wide  })etween  points  on  the  rail- 
roads. The  object  of  Doctor  Hough  was  to  cut  across  lines  of  north 
and  south  migration  of  peoples  in  early  times,  and  in  this  respect  much 
valuable  information  was  gathered. 

In  May,  Mr.  George  C.  Maynard  commenced  a  Ni)ecial  investigation 
of  the  history  of  the  locomotive  "'Stourbridge  Lion,-'  with  a  view  to 
clearing  up  some  unsettled  (juestions  relating  to  the  authenticity  of 
parts  of  the  locomotive  in  the  custody  of  the  Museum,  as  well  as  to 
determine  the  wherealwuts  of  other  parts  now  in  the  possession  of 
private  parties.  H(^  visited  Honesdale,  (.-arlM^ndale,  Pittston,  Scran- 
ton  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  o])tained  much  valuable 
information. 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Beckwith,  assistant  curator  in  the  division  of  history, 
acting  under  special  directions  from  the  Assisbmt  Secretary,  spent  the 
numth  of  June  at  the  Jjouisiana  Purchase  F  .position  examining 
certain  anthropological  collections. 

CARE   OF   THE   COLLECTIONS. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  handling  accessions. 
All  collections  received  during  the  year  have  bcH^n  catalogued  and 
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ed  for,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  systematically  arranged.  Specimens 
jeet  ti>  destruction  b}'^  insects  hav^  been  poisoned, 
ncreased  space  and  facilities  for  preservation  and  installation  were 
ained  V>y  the  finishing  of  the  repairs  in  the  hall  of  prehistoric 
heology,  which  has  )>eeii  closed  for  two  years;  by  dismounting 
ny  pictures  from  swinging  screens  and  putting  the  former  into  the 
rly  series;  by  building  additional  racks  for  unit  drawers  in  the  hall 
history-  and  in  the  graphic  arts  storage;  by  adding  to  the  furni- 
«  in  the  east  hall  a  large  gun  rack,  presented  by  the  War  Depart- 
nt;  and  by  building  new  racks  in  the  laboratory  of  physical 
.hropology. 

V  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent  in  labeling  the  musical  instru- 
nts,  which  number  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pieces.  This  collection 
n  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Hawley,  who  has  completed  an  elaborate 
alogue  of  the  entire  series.  It  is  provided  with  four  sets  of  labels, 
follows: 

L.  General  labels,  descriptive  of  the  plan  of  classification. 
I.  Case  labels,  naming  the  class  of  instnmients  in  each  inclosure. 
J.   Descriptive  labels,  explaining  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
trimients  in  each  case. 

L  Individual  lal)els,  giving  the  native  name,  the  English  name, 
ality  and  peoples,  and  collector  of  each  specimen. 
The  cx)llection  has  been  installed  to  teach  history  of  thought  and  of 
relopment  through  inventions,  from  the  simplest  monotone  device 
mark  rhythm  up  to  the  most  ela)>orate  apparatus  for  musical  expres- 
n.  The  exhibit  is  divided  into  four  grand  divisions,  according  to 
}  structure  of  the  instruments,  and  the  pieces  are  arranged  accord- 
r  to  simplicity  or  sup|K>sed  order  of  invention.  The  divisions  may 
described  as  follows: 

(1)  Vibrating  solid,  sonorous  bodies;  (II)  vibrating  membranes;  (III) 
jrating  strings;  (IV)  vibniting  columns  or  currents  of  air. 
Musical  instruments  are  put  into  vibration  or  functioned:  (1)  imme- 
itely,  b}'  human  agency  onlj^;  (2)  mediately,  bj'-  means  of  devices  in 
3  hand;  (3)  mechanically,  through  the  agency  of  keyboards  and  the 
e,  and  (i)  automaticall3%  by  machinery,  which  demands  no  skill; 
^^olian  harps  and  wind  bells  are  vibrated  without  human  agency, 
lere  are  five  methods  emplo\'ed  in  playing,  namely,  striking  or  ham- 
sring;  picking  or  twanging;  ru))bing  with  the  hand,  bow,  wheel,  et<;. ; 
>wing;  and  sympathetically. 

The  four  grand  divisions  have  been  mounted,  where  practicable,  so 
to  indicate  geographic  and  ethnic  distribution,  and  arranged  in  setis 
related  to  the  musical  scale.  Some  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
erature  of  music,  but  none  in  collecting  portraits  of  composers, 
(trument  makers,  or  writers  on  the  subject. 
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Case  and  specimen  labels  were  prepared  for  the  series  illustrating 
heating  and  ilhiminating  and  other  subjects,  and  many  hundreds  of 
labels  were  printed  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sweeny  (continued  the  systematic  care  of  the  study  series. 

EXHIBITION    AND   STUDY   SERIES. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Museum  seriously  interferes  with  the 
association  of  the  exhibition  with  the  study  series.  The  ide^l  connec- 
tion between  the  two  is  partly  maintained  in  the  northwest  range  and 
in  a  few  other  parts  of  the  Museum  where  the  student,  attracted  by  a 
sixjcimen,  wishes  to  go  further  into  the  subject,  and  finds  the  study 
series  close  at  hand.  But  in  other  exhibits  the  study  material  has  to 
be  stored  away  so  as  to  })e  prai^tically  inaccessible. 

The  exhibits  in  many  of  the  halls  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
being  well  arranged  and  well  labeled;  but  in  other  halls  old-fashioned 
methods  still  prevail  and  the  labeling  is  inadequate. 

INSTALLATION. 

A  number  of  cases  were  arranged  in  the  northwest  gallery,  to  illus- 
trate the  diflFerent  types  of  basketry,  this  subject  having  attracted 
much  popular  attention  of  late  owing  to  the  publication  by  the  National 
Museum  of  Professor  Mason's  monogmph  on  Aboriginal  American 
Basketry.  A  collection  of  lamps  has  l^een  arranged  in  the  east  hall, 
to  show  the  development  of  illumination.  A  tine  portrait  of  George 
Catlin,  lent  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Louise  Catlin  Kinney,  was  installed 
in  the  north-west  rnnge  amidst  the  great  pjiinter's  works.  A  large 
number  of  specimens  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  various  sources, 
were  set  up  for  exhibition  in  the  gallery  of  the  north-west  court 
Among  these  is  the  Mearns  collection  from  Mindanao.  A  special 
studio  was  set  apart  for  the  Ablx)tt  collections  from  Malaysia,  with 
reference  to  publishing  an  illustmted  account  of  them.  A  great  deal 
of  time  was  expended  in  the  installation  of  musical  instruments,  now 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  A  rare  collection  of  objects  illus- 
trating Tibetan  religion  has  been  set  up  and  labeled.  A  walnut  case 
extending  along  one  side  of  the  etist  hall  has  been  installed  with  a 
large  collection  of  muskets,  rifles,  and  carbines,  some  of  which  were 
received  from  the  War  Department;  and  three  tiible-cases,  especially 
fitted  up  for  the  exhibition  of  revolvers  and  pistols,  were  also  placed  in 
the  east  hall  and  filled  with  a  collection  of  historical  militarj"^  revolvers, 
and  single  and  double  barreled  pistols  of  various  dates  and  types, 
some  of  which  are  not  duplicated,  so  far  as  known,  in  any  other  public 
or  private  collection.  The  original  Francis  life-saving  car  was  perma- 
nently installed  in  a  new  mahogany  case,  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose;  while  another  was  made  for  the  cjiinder  of  the  Hornblower 
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engine,  the  first  steam  engine  ever  erected  on  the  western  continent, 
having  been  miported  from  England  in  1753,  set  up  by  Josiah  Horn- 
blower,  and  used  for  pumping  water  from  the  copper  mines  of  (yol. 
John  Schuyler,  located  opposite  Belleville,  near  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Two  clocks  received  from  the  Chelsea  Clock  Company,  of  Boston, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Charles  H.  Pearson,  treasurer,  were  placed 
in  the  east  hall  near  the  telegraph  instruments.  Here  the  noon  signals 
are  received  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory-,  and  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  illustrating  to  visitors  the  Government's  method  of  distributing 
correct  time  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  have  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  historic  collections,  and  cases  especially  devoted  to  their 
contributions  have  been  arranged  and  labeled. 

MODEI^  AND  REPLICAS. 

Models  of  a  large  number  of  objects,  chiefly  ethnologic,  have  been 
made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  for  use  in  filling  out 
the  series  of  exhibits  in  the  Museum  and  for  exchange  purposes.  A 
numl>er  of  replicas  in  plaster  have  also  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  including  a  series  of  casts  of  120  of 
the  most  important  archeologic  objects  illustrating  the  higher  achieve- 
ments of  the  ancient  Mexican  peoples.  One  set  of  these,  carefully 
colored,  was  installed  with  the  Museum's  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  while  several  additional  sets  were  prepared  for  exchange 
with  other  museums.  These  replicas  have  been  executed  with  the 
greatest  cure,  and  one  series  has  been  photographed  side  by  side 
with  the  original  objects  for  distribution  to  the  museums  with  which 
exchanges  are  contemplated.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  include 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago;  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg; 
Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Philadelphia;  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York;  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Brooklyn;  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge;  and 
also  with  the  following  foreign  museums:  Trocadero  Museum,  Paris; 
British  Museum,  London;  Royal  Ethnological  Museum,  Berlin;  Royal 
Museum  of  Dresden;  National  Museum  of  Mexico,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Argentina. 

The  preparators  of  this  Department,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
also  constructed  models  of  a  number  of  the  ruined  buildings  of  Mexico 
and  Yucatan,  five  of  which  were  completed  and  installed  with  the 
exhibit  prepared  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  These  represent  the 
"Pyramid  Temple,"  Xochicalco;  the  ''Temple  of  the  Columns,"  Mitla; 
"House  of  the  Governor,"  Uxmal;  ''El  Castillo,"  Chichenitza;  and 
the  "Temple  of  the  Cross,"  Palenque.  Models  are  kept  of  such  parts 
of  these  as  can  be  cast  in  plaster  for  use  in  preparing  replicjis. 

In  the  laboratory  of  this  Department  twenty  masks,  besides  other 
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castings  of  Indians  belonging  to  delegations  visiting  Washington,  have 
also  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
and  from  these  a  number  of  busts  have  been  prepared  for  the  Museum 
exhibits  and  for  exchange  with  other  museums.  Some  material  has 
already  been  received  from  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Royal  Ethnological  Museum, 
Berlin,  in  exchange  for  casts.  It  is  expected  that  these  exchanges  will 
result  in  adding  greatl}'  to  the  collections  in  the  National  Museum,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  enrich  the  various  museums  with  which 
ari-angements  are  made. 

The  work  of  photographing  Indians  visiting  Washington  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  during  the  year.  By  special  arrangement  whole  dele- 
gations have  visited  the  Museum,  where  photographs  of  them,  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  have  been  made  and  measurements  taken. 

RESEARCHES. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  Museum  has  been  receiving  from  Dr. 
William  L.  Abbott  important  ethnological  collections  made  by  him  in 
the  Eastern  Continent,  especially  in  southern  Malaysia.  During  last 
year  much  time  was  spent  in  arranging  and  classifying  this  material, 
and  in  preparing  descriptions  and  illustrations  for  publiciition.  The 
work  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
continued  intermittently  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  on  the  mines 
and  quarries  of  the  aborigines,  based  to  a  large  extent  upon  collections 
in  the  division  of  prehistoric  archeology.  Mr.  Paul  Beckwith  began 
a  systematic  description  of  the  Gmnt  relics  in  the  National  Museum, 
for  publication  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  catalogue.  He  has  also 
prepared  a  card  catalogue  of  the  swords,  with  the  view  of  studying  the 
evolution  of  this  arm,  and  has  continued  his  work  on  a  catalogue  of 
the  collections  of  ancient  coinage  in  the  Museum. 

Doctor  Hrdlicka  made  measurements  on  negro  children  and  adults, 
and  on  32  Indians  belonging  to  visiting  delegations.  He  continued 
his  studies  on  the  humerus,  atlas,  cranial  fosso?,  parietal  and  malar 
bones,  and  also  commenced  testing  the  value  and  effect  of  various 
preservatives  on  the  excised  brain. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  to  students  and 
investigators  is  shown  b}^  the  number  of  persons  who  have  derived 
))enefit  therefrom.  Each  year  more  and  more  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals seek  access  to  these  collections,  and  through  the  cordial  rela- 
tions thus  established  the  Department  has  not  only  contributed  to 
education,  but  has  protited  in  the  increase  of  its  material  for  study. 
Among  those  visiting  the  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
researches  in  its  anthropological  material  may  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

Professor  Sherrington,  of  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  inves- 
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tigated  the  negro  brains  in  the  collection,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  windings  of  the  Rolandic  fissure  in  this 
race.  Miss  Voorhees  examined  the  collections  from  prehistoric  Europe 
in  connection  with  a  study  on  the  Man  of  the  Drift  Gravels  and 
the  Ciive  Dwellers  of  France.  Miss  Marie  Ruef  Hofer,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  examined  the  plan  of 
synoptic  series  in  the  Museum  as  a  biisis  of  exercise  and  manual  labor 
teaching.  John  P.  S.  Neligh,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  studied  Indian 
textile  art,  basketry,  beadwork,  and  weaving,  with  a  view  to  teaching. 
Ole  Solberg,  from  Christian ia,  Norway,  spent  sevenil  days  in  the 
Museum,  preparing  himself  for  a  trip  to  Arizona,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  social  customs  of  thcHopi  (Moki);  on  his  return  he  examined 
the  Eskimo  collection,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  his  monograph  on 
Eskimo  stone  implements. 

Judge  James  Wickersham,  U.  S.  District  Judge,  Eagle  City,  Alaska, 
made  studies  of  the  works  and  social  customs  of  the  Indians  in  that 
region,  with  a  view  to  deciding  their  fitness  for  citizenship,  and  con- 
sulted the  division  of  ethnology  on  what  constitutes  civilized  tribes, 
with  a  view  to  enfranchising  certain  tri}>es  of  his  judicial  district. 
Lieut.  William  E.  \V.  McKinlay,  of  tlie  First  U.  S.  Cavalry,  having 
l>een  detailed  by  the  Division  of  Military  Information  in  the  War 
Department  to  work  up  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  chief  lan- 
guages in  the  Philippines,  utilized  the  resources  and  methods  of  the 
Dei>artment  of  Anthropology  to  aid  him  in  his  labors.  Miss  Maude 
Barrows  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  spent  Febru- 
ary 19  to  February  20  in  the  Museum,  gathering  illustrations  for  a 
series  of  school  readers  to  show  the  developm(»nt  of  primitive  indus- 
tries. Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom,  curator  of  the  nuiseum  at  Armstrong 
School,  Hampton,  Virginia,  examined  cases,  methods  of  exhibition, 
and  the  Museum  system  of  curing  for  the  study  series;  she  also  received 
instructions  in  cataloguing,  poisoning,  and  other  museum  work.  The 
Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  (leorge  E.  Roberts,  selected  from  the 
Museum  twenty-eight  coins  to  illustnite  a  lecture  on  numismatics,  and 
transparencies  were  made  for  him  in  the  Museum  laborator3\  Mr. 
SU^wart  Culin,  curator  of  the  division  of  ethnolog}'  in  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  made  further  studies  in  the  games  of  the  Anieric^an  Indians, 
with  reference  to  a  paper  being  pul)lished  by  th(^  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnolog}'.  Miss  Grace  Nicholson,  PasacU^ia,  California,  spent  the 
month  of  June  at  the  Museum,  studying  the  classification  and  care  of 
Iwisketry;  and  the  Inmiigration  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  C-om- 
merce  and  La}x)r,  through  its  statistician,  Mr.  Wells  F.  Andrews, 
consulted  the  Division  of  Ethnology  for  tlu^  purpost*  of  o])taining 
information  which  would  enable  th(».  Bureau  to  classify  more  exactly 
by  nationality  and  race  the  vast  number  of  innnigrants  into  the  Unit(»d 
States. 
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The  following  material  was  transmitted  to  students  and  investigators 
outside  of  the  Museum:  A  number  of  photographs  lent  to  Miss  Maude 
Barrows  Dutton,  of  New  York  City,  for  reproduction  in  a  series  of  text- 
books prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  whale  tusks,  implements  connected  with  whale  fishing,  and 
a  number  of  models  of  fishermen's  boats  lent  to  Mr.  W.  de  C.  Rave- 
nel,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  a  num 
ber  of  arrows  from  the  Natano  (Hupa)  Indians  of  California,  Indian 
games  (3),  Indian  tops,  and  Indian  popguns,  were  lent  to  Mr.  Stewart 
Culin,  to  be  used  in  illustrating  a  paper  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology;  models  of  Indian  fire-making  apparatus  were 
lent  to  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  for  the  general  anthropological  exhibit  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  the  original  Francis  life-saving 
car  was  lent  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  exhibit  at  the  I^iouisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  To  Mr.  S.  W.  Stratton,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  for  the  same  purpose,  were  lent  examples  of  Mexican  and 
Japanese  scales,  the  coin  scales  of  England,  and  a  set  of  antique  silver- 
smith's weights,  manufactured  in  Nuremburg,  Germany;  from  the 
division  of  history  a  number  of  specimens  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary life  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  were  lent,  upon  the  request  of  Mr. 
P.  T.  Sherman,  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  for  exhibition  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition;  and  an  interesting  case  of  historical 
specimens  belonging  to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
was  sent  to  the  exposition  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Paul  Beckwith,  for 
installation. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  not  to  send  out 
valuable  specimens  to  individuals  for  study,  ])ut  to  invite  them  to 
carry  on  their  investigations  at  the  Museum.  This  course  is  safer  for 
the  collections,  and  the  student  himself  is  thereby  brought  into  touch 
with  other  materials  of  which  he  probably  has  had  no  knowledge. 

PLANS   FOR   FUTURE    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Acting  Head  Curator  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  additional 
help  in  the  several  divisions.  Accessions  are  multiplied,  the  corre- 
spondence has  greatly  increased,  and  yet  the  same  num))er  of  men  and 
women  have  to  do  the  work.  These  conditions  have  been  recognized 
and  remedied  as  far  as  possible  by  temporary  aid. 

From  Doctor  Ilough  the  following  observations  are  received  with 
reference  to  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  division  of  eth- 
nology: 

This  is  the  era  of  collector-dejilerH  in  ethnology.  Material  that  falls  into  their 
hands  is  held  for  sale,  ho  that  a  museum  must  enter  the  lists  with  money  to  purcha*^ 
or  must  go  into  the  field  as  a  cr)lleetor.  The  latter  plan  tends  to  build  up  a  niusouni 
with  the  most  desirable  material,  but  it  retjuires  funds  as  well  as  trained  men  who 
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mvust  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the  field,  and  part  in  the  care  of  the  Bpectmens.  It  is 
also  most  desirable  to  foster  disinterested  collectors,  who  engage  in  the  work  for 
relaxation  without  thoaght  of  gain.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Curator  that  this  matter 
of  providing  for  the  purchase  of  specimens  should  have  attention  by  the  Museum 
authorities.  The  interior  development  of  the  Division  as  pursued  by  the  Curator 
and  his  assistant  has  been  carried  on  (1)  by  the  study  of  correlated  objecbii,  publi- 
cation, and  exhibition  to  the  best  advantage  for  educational  purposes;  (2)  by  the 
grouping  of  ethnic  material  to  show  at  a  glance  the  life  and  arts  of  tribes  an<l  {leo- 
pleH;  (3)  the  collection  of  information  regarding  specimens  and  filing  such  data  where 
it  in  readily  available  for  students  and  for  lables;  (4)  the  storing  of  photographic 
blueprints  by  subjects.  This  work  is  being  steadily  carried  on  and  is  improving  the 
status  of  the  division  each  year. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  plaDned  a  sweeping  reinstallation  of  the  division 
of  prehistoric  archeology.  To  the  exhibits  prepared  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  will  be  assigned  the  space,  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall.  Mr.  Maynard  proposes  to  enlarge  the  subject  of  metrology 
in  all  its  branches,  by  originals  when  possible,  and  also  by  copies  and 
models  of  originals.  He  also  will  assiduously  increase  the  material  in 
the  section  of  gunnery,  for  which  the  time  is  propitious.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Maynard  has  prepared  an  elaborate  classitication  of  the 
topics  under  his  division.  Mr.  Brockett  plans  to  very  much  enlarge 
the  study  series  in  graphic  arts  by  bringing  from  storage  and  putting 
in  new  drawers  much  material  hithei-to  unavailable.  Doctor  Flint, 
having  completed  his  classification  and  cataloguing  in  the  division  of 
medicine,  will  develop  his  plan  on  the  lines  established.  In  the  divi 
sion  of  history,  Mr.  Beckwith  will  avail  himself  of  the  gallery  recently 
assigned  to  him  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  study  series.  The  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  division  of  physical  anthropology,  Dr.  A.  Hrd- 
licka,  makes  the  following  recommendations:     - 

The  time  has  come  when  the  division  of  physical  anthropology  can  begin  to  pre- 
pare exhibits  of  great  interest  and  instructive  value,  relating  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
American  aborigines,  and  on  the  other  to  man  in  general.  The  part  concerning  the 
Indian  would  complete  the  immense  ethnological  exhibit;  that  concerning  man  in 
general  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  series  in  biology.  To  achieve  these  results, 
the  division  is  in  need  of  the  exclusive  services  of  a  modeler.  A  most  important 
part  of  the  Indian  exhibits,  and  at  the  same  time  valuable  for  exchanges  with  other 
museums,  would  be  a  series  of  casts  of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose  the  modeler 
should  take  visiting  Indians,  and  also  be  sent  to  do  field  work.  In  the  biological 
exhibits,  an  important  r61e  would  be  played  by  casts  of  brain  and  other  objects;  by 
representations  in  plaster  of  human  development  and  decline;  and  by  showing  the 
numerous  types  of  man.  All  this  will  require  the  constant  application  of  an  able 
modeler  through  a  number  of  years,  and  the  work  can  and  should  be  begim  at  once. 

Doctor  Hrdlicka  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  compre- 
hensive biological  survey  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  pos- 
sibility, though  it  would  be  difficult,  extend  over  a  number  of  3^ears, 
and  require  a  large  corps  of  trained  aids.  There  is  no  other  country 
that  presents  more  vital  problems  to  bo  solved  by  such  a  survey 
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than  the  United  States.  This  is  due  to  the  great  diversity  of  its  cli- 
mate and  industries;  but  above  all,  to  the  heterogeneity  of  it8  con- 
stituents. The  objects  of  such  a  survey  would  be  to  investigate  the 
physical  status;  certain  physiological  elements;  relative  fecundity; 
the  effects  of  racial  mixtures;  and  certain  pathological  conditions 
which  have  important  influences  on  the  population.  These  investiga- 
tions would  have  to  be  prosecuted  on  (a)  the  various  racial  divisions 
of  the  population;  {h)  the  Americans  in  large  cities,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  rural  districts;  those  living  in  high  and  those  in  low  lands;  those 
in  the  coldest  and  in  the  hottest  regions;  the  seamen  with  extremes  in 
kinds  of  nourishment;  (c)  all  such  parts  of  the  population  as  follow 
the  same  mode  of  physical  or  mental  activity,  such  a.s  the  laborer, 
specialized  artisan,  professional  athlete,  specialized  brain  worker,  the 
highest  class  of  inventor  or  original  composer;  (d)  such  divisions  of 
the  population  as  are  continuously^  subjected  to  differing  social  condi- 
tions, and  (f )  the  defective  classes.  In  order  that  a  survey  of  this 
nature  should  succeed  in  this  country,  the  very  first  condition  would  be 
to  elaborate,  as  far  as  possible,  in-  conjunction  with  the  Immigration 
Bureau  and  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  accurate  maps  representing  the  ra<.*ial  constituents  of  the 
population. 

Mr.  Hawle\'  proposes  to  complete  his  card  catalogue  of  all  the  types 
of  musical  instruments  ever  used  by  man;  also  Iw  exchanges,  copies, 
and  models  to  make  the  si^rios  of  specimens  complete  as  to  types.* 

In  looking  over  the  stock  of  material  already  mounted  for  exhibition 
in  swinging  screens,  unit  ])oxes,  and  special  frames,  it  was  found  that 
much  of  it  was  piled  up  in  such  a  way  that  for  years  it  would  be  lost 
not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to  the  student.  In  the  new  Museum 
installation  should  not  be  handicapped  by  faded  backgrounds,  soiled 
labels,  and  discarded  furnitur(\  Therefore  many  hundreds  of  s|)eci- 
mens  have  been  cut  from  the  mountings  and  returned  to  the  study 
series,  the  ])oxes  and  frames  being  sent  to  stomge.  In  this  way  the 
floors  of  the  halls  have?  been  cleared  of  packing  l)oxes.  It  is  pui^wsed 
to  continue  this  process  into  spaces  now  set  apart  for  storage. 

The  general  plan  for  th(»  Department  during  the  year  1904-5  wnll  Iw 
to  make  the  collections  still  mon^  useful  to  the  students,  authors,  and 
teachers.  No  changes  of  arningement  are  contemplated  for  the  pres- 
ent })uilding,  ])ut  every  effort  will  be  made  to  perfect  the  exhibits  that 
will  be  set  up  in  the  new  one. 

CHANIJKS   IN    THK    DEPAKTMENT. 

Owing  to  the  constant  growth  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
it  was  decuned  wise  during  the  year  to  ujake  certain  changes  in  its 
organization,  so  that  at  present  all  divisions  of  the  subject  that  may 
be   tiiught  and    studied  by    objects   are    lepresented.     Physiological 
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psychology  is  omitted,  since  its  operations  consist  of  experiments. 
Its  apparatus  is  provided  for  in  the  division  of  technology,  under  the 
class  of  metrics.  Language  also  is  omitted,  since  its  investigation  is 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  of  sociology  and  primitive  religions.  The  closest  relationship, 
however,  exists  between  the  two  dependencies  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  Museum,  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  since 
cult  objects,  the  paraphernalia  of  customs,  writings,  and  inscriptions 
are  tangible  things  and.  may  be  exhibited.  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes 
served  as  honorary  cumtor,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  McGuire  as  collaborator 
in  the  division  of  prehistoric  archeology,  Mr.  E.  P.  Upham  having 
charge  of  cataloguing.  The  division  of  technology  was  enlarged  to 
include  all  phases  of  handicraft.  Mr.  Paul  Brockett  has  been  made 
custoilian  of  the  division  of  graphic  arts.  The  division  of  religions 
)>ecomes  the  division  of  historic  religions,  the  cults  of  unlettered 
peoples  being  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and 
their  cult  objects  exhibited  in  the  division  of  ethnology.  The  divi- 
sion of  history  and  biography  becomes  the  division  of  history,  with 
Mr.  A.  II.  Clark  as  honorary  curator  and  Mr.  Paul  Beckwith, 
assistant  curator.  In  Fe])ruary  Miss  Mary  Virginia  Young  was 
made  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Acting  Head  Curator,  and  in  April  Mr. 
KichanI  A.  Allen  was  appointed  preparator  in  the  Department. 
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By  Frederick  W.  Tri'e, 
Head  Curator. 

Tlio  principal  event  of  the  year  covered  by  tliis  report  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  exhibit  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and  its 
installation  in  St.  Louis.  Fully  two  years  were  occupied  in  assembling 
and  preparing  this  exhibit,  and  the  staflF  of  every  division  of  the 
deimrtment,  except  that  of  plants,  shared  in  the  work  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  Head  Curator,  having  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
entire  exhibit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  found  it  impossible  to 
attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  regular  work  of  the  department,  and 
for  aV)out  live  months  the  general  management  devolved  upon  one  of 
the  curators,  Dr.  L.  St^jneger.  A  full  report  on  the  St.  Louis  exhibit 
will  be  submitted  next  year  after  the  close  of  the  exposition. 

The  Museum  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  on  deposit  for  ten 
years  the  herlmrium  and  botanical  library  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Greene.  The 
herbarium  comprises  aliout  ()0,000  sheets,  and  is  belic^ved  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  private  lx)tanical  collections  in  existence.  A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  this  deposit  will  be  found  in  the  earlier 
jMiges  of  this  Report. 

Dr.  William  L.  Abbott  continued  his  generous  donations  of  valuable 
zoological  material  collected  by  him  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  accessions  show  a  substantial  increase  in  most  classes,  and  in 
mollusks  the  number  of  lots  received  was  double  that  of  last  year. 
While  it  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  with  exactness  the  scientiKc  value 
of  material  received,  the  additions  of  the  year  as  a  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered as  comparing  favorably  with  those  of  previous  years.  The 
principal  exceptions  were  among  the  lower  invertebrates,  where  the 
a<-cessions,  though  more  numerous  than  last  year,  are  reported  to  be 
much  less  important.  The  birds'  eggs  were  fewer  in  number  and  less 
noteworthy. 

About  108,000  zoological  specimens  and  44,000  botanical  specimens 
were  received  during  the  year.  The  former  included  about  59,000 
insects.  Marked  improvement  was  n)ade  in  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral collections  of  mammals  and  reptiles. 
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The  department  is  handicapped  at  present  chiefly  by  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  laboratories  and  storage  quarters  and  exhibition  halls, 
and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  staff  of  zoological  assistants  in  the  lower 
gmdes. 

EXHIBITION   COLLECTIONS. 

The  armngement  recently  made  of  combining  all  work  on  the  exhi- 
bition series  under  one  head  continued  in  force  during  the  year  with 
excellent  results.  On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  work  required 
in  connection  with  the  exhibit  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  however, 
the  regular  exhibition  work  was  brought  almost  to  a  standstill.  The 
World's  Fair  work  continued  until  May,  and,  on  account  of  belated 
material,  one  or  two  pieces  were  still  in  hand  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year. 

The  remounting  of  especially  valuable  birds  in  the  exhibition  series 
continued  during  the  year,  13  specimens  having  been  successfully 
treated.  Shortly  before  its  close,  two  new  cases  were  provided  for  4 
of  the  new  groups  of  game  ])irds,  located  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
Smithsonian  building.  In  addition,  80  other  birds  were  mounted,  12 
dismounted,  and  59  skins  made  up  for  study  purposes.  Fourteen 
pieces  of  groundwork  were  made  for  birds  exhibited  at  St.  Louis.  In 
the  case  of  birds  mounted  during  the  year,  an  effort  was  made  to  color 
the  bills,  feet,  and  naked  portions  of  the  skins  as  in  life.  New  work 
was  begun  on  a  series  of  tish  casts  to  fill  cases  now  unoccupied. 

A  brief  sunnnary  of  the  work  done  for  the  St.  Louis  exhibit  during 
the  past  two  years  is  as  follows: 

A  series  of  liwge  mammals  representing  the  principal  large  game 
animals  of  the  world  were  mounted,  including  such  huge  forms  as  the 
giralTt*,  hippopotnnuis,  rhinoceros,  polar  bear,  and  moose.  Molds 
were  made  in  Newfoundland  of  an  adult  sulphurbottom  whale,  78  feet 
long,  from  which  a  cast  in  paper  was  prepared  and  properly  painted. 
The  skeleton  of  a  full-grown  whale  of  this  species  was  also  obtained  at 
the  same  place  and  mounted  in  St.  Louis.  Specimens  representing  the 
species  of  peacocks  were  mounted,  together  with  a  collection  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  of  pheasants.  To  these  were  added  a  few  other 
birds  of  remarkable  appearance  or  habits,  and  a  group  of  the  South 
American  hoactzins,  which  are  of  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  young  liave  hooked  claws  on  the  wings,  ]>v  means  of  which  they 
climl)  about  from  branch  to  branch.  Casts  of  a  large  pj^thon  and  of 
several  other  interesting  snakes,  such  as  (he  cobra,  coral  snake,  lattle- 
snake,  etc.,  were  prepared  and  painted.  A  series  of  enlarged  models 
of  the  most  grotesque  or  othei'wise  remarkable  deep-sea  fishes  was 
prepared  from  specimens  in  the  National  Museum.  The  synoptic 
series  of  invertebrates  belonging  to  the  regular  exhibition  series  of 
the  Museum  was  renovated,  enlarged,  and  thoroughly  labeled.     A 
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large  series  of  perfect  specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  butterflies  of 
the  world  was  assembled  and  arranged  for  exhibition  in  unit  lioxes. 
A  similar  series  of  birds'  eggs,  representing  the  largest  and  the  most 
remarkably  colored  or  shaped  eggs  were  selected  from  the  Museum 
collection  and  arranged  on  newly  designed  stands.  A  series  of 
zoological  objects  attractive  to  children  was  prepared  for  the  replica 
of  the  Smithsonian  ''Children's  room"  which  was  installed  at  St. 
Louis.  The  whole  Museum  exhibit  was  thoroughly  labeled,  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  an  exposition. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year.  Mr.  B.  A.  Bean  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Riley  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the  Baltimore  Geographical 
Society  to  the  Bahama  Islands  in  the  summer  of  1903,  and  made  con- 
siderable collections  of  fishes,  birds,  reptiles,  mammals,  and  mollusks 
and  other  invertebrates.  The  collection  of  fishes  added  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fauna  of  the  Bahamas  and  many  of  the  species  represented 
in  it  were  new  to  the  Museum  scries,  as  was  also  the  ca.se  with  the 
corals  and  crustaceans. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  Mr.  William  Palmer  accompanied  Dr.  George 
I*.  Merrill  to  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  mold  of  the  great  Bacubarito  meteorite.  While  on  this  expedition, 
Mr.  Palmer  collected  a  few  zoological  specimens  of  interest. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Dr.  L.  Stejneger  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller, 
jr.,  were  detailed  to  make  faunal  collections  in  the  Swiss  and  Itiilian 
Alps,  the  object  being  to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  life  zones  in  that 
region.  Mr.  B.  A.  Bean  and  an  assistant  visited  Beaufort,  North  Car- 
olina, in  June  and  collected  fishes. 

ACCESSIONS. 

The  number  of  lots  of  specimens  in  all  classes  received  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report  was  greater  than  last  year,  and  in  the  case 
of  mollusks,  as  already  noted,  almost  double.  Birds'  eggs  were  less 
numerous  and  less  important,  and  the  lower  inveitebrates,  though  more 
numerous  than  last  year,  were  of  much  less  interest  scientifically.  So 
far  as  plants  are  concerned,  the  accessions  (numbering  555),  though 
somewhat  less  numerous  than  last  year,  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
year  since  1895.  Of  zoological  specimens,  the  total  nuni})er  received 
was  about  107,473,  including  about  59,000  insects.  Of  plants,  the 
accessions  aggregated  43,800  siwcimens,  as  coniimrcd  with  35,000  in 
1903  and  53,500  in  1902.  The  purchases  of  plants  comprised  10,000 
specimens. 

The  largest  transaction  of  the  year,  as  regards  specimens,  was,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  deposit  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Greene  of  his  very 
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important  herbarium,  comprising  about  60,000  sheets,  and  his  botan- 
ical library,  numbering  about  2,000  volumes.  This  valuable  acqui^ji- 
tion  will  open  new  opportunities  to  sj^stematic  botanists  in  the  United 
States  of  which  they  will,  without  doubt,  hasten  to  avail  themselves. 
The  details  regarding  this  important  deposit  will  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Williams,  of  Memphis,  Nebraska,  presented  some  15,0(K) 
plants  from  various  localities  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  the 
duplicates  from  Mr.  Williams's  herbarium.  She  also  signified  her 
intention  to  deposit  the  herbarium  itself,  now  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton University,  but  the  actual  transfer  had  not  been  effected  at  the 
close  of  the  year  on  account  of  press  of  other  Museum  business. 

Of  zoological  material,  the  largest  accession  was  a  collection  of 
about  40,000  insects  obtained  by  Messrs.  Dyar,  Currie,  and  Caudell  in 
British  Columbia.  Next  in  order  are  the  collections  received  through 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  These 
comprised  about  12,000  land  and  fresh-water  shells  and  about  670 
reptiles  from  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States 
and  3,000  marine  mollusks,  chiefly  from  Alaska,  preserved  in  alcohol. 
The  Bureau  also  transmitted  the  types  of  a  considerable  number  of 
recently -described  fishes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  and  other 
localities,  with  other  specimens  of  fishes  and  also  large  collections  of 
crustaceans  and  stony  corals,  which  were  obtained  during  the  investi- 
gation of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1903.  In  addition,  the 
Bureau  transmitted  a  large  series  of  crayfishes  and  shrimps  from  Lake 
Maxinkuckee,  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann  and  assist- 
ants in  1899  and  1900,  and  also  461  plants  collected  in  Alaska  and 
Oregon. 

Special  attention  is  again  to  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  the  col- 
lections made  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  in  the  East  Indies  and  very  gener- 
ously presented  by  him  to  the  National  Museum.  During  the  year 
the  collections  received  were  those  from  the  Mentawei  Archipelago, 
off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  from  the  coast  and  islands  of  eastern 
Sumatra.  The  mammals  from  the  Mentawi  Archipelago  comprised 
about  500  specimens,  including  31  new  forms,  among  which  were  a 
new  genus  and  species  of  gibbon,  named  Simian  concolor  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Miller,  jr.,  and  another  new  gibbon,  which  Mr.  Miller  has  named 
Syinjjhalanijiis  Mom  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abbott's  associate,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Kloss.  The  birds  from  the  archipelago  number  572  specimens,  includ- 
ing several  new  species  and  many  rare  ones,  such  as  the  pigeon 
Columha  grinea^  the  cuckoo  Urococcyx  xneicauda^  etc.  The  collection 
from  eastern  Sumatra  comprises  371  mammals,  202  birds,  and  83  rep- 
tiles and  batrachians.  The  manmials  have  not  yet  been  identified,  but 
among  the  birds  and  reptiles  are  known  to  be  numeix>us  forms  not 
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proviously  represented  in  the  National  Museum  and  very  valuable  for 
comparison.     Some  new  species  are  quite  likely  to  be  detected  later. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns,  U.  S.  Army,  added  to  his  previous  donations  a 
number  of  valuable  lots  of  specimens,  comprising  155  mammals  from 
Minnesota,  274  birds  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  many 
rarities,  various  moUusks,  and  (conjointly  with  his  son)  some  interest- 
ing birds'  eggs. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  Geogniphical  Society, 
Messrs.  B.  A.  Bean  and  J.  II.  Riley,  of  the  Museum  scientific  staff, 
made  an  excellent  miscellaneous  zoologic^al  collection  in  the  Bahama 
Islands,  including  many  desiderata,  especially  among  fishes.  Of  the 
110  species  of  fishes  obtained,  many  were  previously  unknown  as 
lK*longing  to  the  fauna  of  the  Bahamas  or  were  unrepresented  in  the 
national  collections.  Of  mammals,  181  specimens  were  obtained,  of 
whi<*h  one  species  was  undescribed;  of  birds,  150  specimens,  including 
a  new  subspecies  of  night  hawk  and  the  second  known  specimen  of 
the  woodpecker  CentuniHnyeanu^;  of  reptiles,  73  specimens,  including 
a  new  large  iguana,  described  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger  under  the  name  of 
Cychtra  rileyi. 

The  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitted some  valuable  birds'  eggs  and  a  collection  of  377  reptiles  from 
Texas,  the  result  of  several  years'  collecting  and  the  basis  of  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  on  the  reptile  fauna  of  the  State.  One  new 
species  of  lizard  in  this  collection  was  described  by  Doctor  Stejneger 
under  the  name  of  Sceloporus  memnawi. 

Capt.  Wirt  Robinson,  U.  S.  Arm}^  presented  a  collection  of  bats 
from  Cuba  and  a  number  of  interesting  birds.  Some  215  birds,  a  col- 
lection of  land  shells,  and  about  3,600  insects,  together  with  34  mam- 
mals, from  the  mountains  of  Venezuela  were  purchased  from  Mr.  M. 
S.  Briceno.     Among  the  former  were  many  mre  hunnning-birds. 

A  collection  of  50  bats  and  323  birds  from  Barbuda  and  Antigua 
islands  was  purchased  from  Mr.  H.  Selwyn  Branch.  The  birds  repre- 
sent the  fauna  of  these  islands  with  a  great  degree  of  completeness, 
and  comprise  several  forms  not  previously  known  to  occur  there,  as 
well  as  a  new  species  of  warbler. 

M((minah. — Besides  the  specimens  included  in  the  foregoing  miscel- 
laneous collections,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  number  of  accessions 
consisting  solely  of  mammals.  Mr.  E.  O.  Wooton,  of  Mesilla  Park, 
New  Mexico,  presented  the  second  known  specimen  of  a  remarkable 
bat  l)elonging  to  the  fauna  of  the  United  States,  known  as  Euderma 
wacuhituia, 

A  jaguar  killed  in  Texas  was  purchased  from  Mr.  H.  P.  Attwater. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  specimen  of  the  jaguar  from  the  United 
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States,  though  the  rant^e  of  the  species  was  considered  as  including 
the  southern  pai-t  of  that  Stiite. 

A  specimen  of  the  very  nire  mouse-deer,  Traf/uluft  stanleyanns^  was 
purchased  from  M.  fimile  Deschamps. 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  Old  World  mammals,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  two  new  species,  was  purchased  from  Mr.  AV.  Schluter. 

A  collection  of  Japanese  mammals  was  purchased  from  Mr.  T. 
Tsuchida.  A  large  collection  of  bats  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  was 
purchased,  and  b}'  exchange  with  the  British  Museum  six  exception- 
ally rare  bat^,  belonging  to  genera  not  represented  in  the  national 
collection,  were  acquired.  I^y  exchange  with  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  a  collection  of  51  Colombian  mammals  w^as  obtained. 

Blr(h. — In  addition  to  the  birds  presented  by  Doctors  Abbott  and 
Mearns,  and  those  acquired  from  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  Balti- 
more Geographical  Society  above  mentioned,  a  few  other  especially 
interesting  accessions  deserve  notice.  Mr.  Homer  Davenport,  of  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  presented  2G  young  pheasants.  Pheasants  in 
these  early  stages,  w  hich  are  valuable  in  the  study  of  the  arrangement 
of  feathers,  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Mr.  N.  C.  Brown,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  presented  an  especially  well-prepared  series  of  267  birds  from 
South  Carolina.  By  exchange  with  the  Philippine  Museum,  at  Manila, 
an  excellent  series  of  well-prepared  Philippine  birds,  comprising  about 
200  specimens,  was  obtained.  Four  species  of  birds-of -paradise  not 
previously  represented  in  the  national  collection  were  purchased,  as 
well  as  215  specimens  of  birds  from  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  com- 
prising several  species  new  to  the  Museum  and  including  many  speci- 
mens valuable  for  comparison  in  connection  with  the  work  on  ''Birds 
of  North  and  Middle  America."  Some  of  the  hununing-birds  in  this 
collection  are  rare  in  museums. 

Of  birds'  eggs.  Dr.  W.  L.  Kalpli  added  many  interesting  specimens 
to  his  previous  donations,  and  some  excellent  specimens  were  presented 
by  Gen.  J.  W.  Barlow.  A  collection  of  mre  Mexican  eggs  and  13 
eggs  of  the  hoactzin,  also  ver\'  rare,  were  purchased. 

Rf'ptUcs, — Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
presented  a  collection  of  158  reptiles  which  he  collected  in  Japan. 
This  material  has  been  of  nmch  service  to  Doctor  Stejneger,  who  is 
engaged  in  preparing  a  work  on  the  reptile  fauna  of  Japan.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Brown,  of  Lemon  City,  Florida,  presented  17  rare  reptiles  from  south- 
ern Florida,  among  which  were  specimens  of  a  new  species  of  spread- 
ing adder,  described  by  Doctor  Stejneger  under  the  name  of  Heterodon 
T>row)i  /. 

Fishes. — The  Stanford  University  presented  10  lots  of  fishes  from 
Japan,  comprising  tyj^es  and  cotypes  of  species  collected  and  described 
by  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Snyder.  One  lot  of  excellently -pre- 
pared fishes  from  Puget  Sound  was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Thompson, 
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U.  S.  Navy.  In  order  to  replenish  the  collection  with  fresh  material 
and  to  obtain  duplicate  specimens  for  distribution,  Messrs.  Bean  and 
McKnew,  as  already  mentioned,  visited  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. 
The3-  obtained  a  large  series  of  specimens.  A  specimen  of  the  rare 
Japanese  shark,  MitsvJcurina  owstoni^  11  feet  long,  was  purchased. 

MoUttsks, — Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain  presented  a  small  collection  of 
rare  river  mussels,  or  Unionidae^  for  addition  to  extensive  earlier  con- 
tributions. .  About  2,500  specimens  of  several  species  of  western 
American  shells  were  presented  by  Dr.  R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  honorary 
associate  in  zoology.  Mr.  E.  J.  Court,  of  Washington  City,  con- 
tributed a  series  of  about  2,000  land  shells  from  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  From  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw,  of  Hilo, 
Hawaii,  was  received  a  very  acceptable  lot  of  about  600  Hawaiian  land 
shells,  together  with  a  number  of  other  invertebrates.  Mr.  Dwight 
Blaney  presented  some  300  shells  dredged  near  Mount  Desert,  Maine, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Davis  a  series  of  specimens,  representing  about  72 
species,  from  Bermuda,  including  cotypes  of  several  forms  described 
by  the  donor.  The  Museum  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  H.  N.  Lowe 
and  Mrs.  Blanche  Trask,  of  California,  some  small  lots  of  very  accept- 
able Californian  shells,  which  were  needed  to  fill  gaps  in  the  series. 

Several  purchases  of  mollusks  were  made  during  the  year  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lot  from  the  mountains  of  Venezuela  referred  to.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  a  series  of  about  2,500  Japanese  land  and 
marine  mollusks,  representing  487  si>ecies;  a  large  series  of  unusually 
rare  or  beautiful  land  shells,  comprising  252  species;  a  fine  Vohda 
pulchra^  and  a  large  collection  of  land  shells  from  the  coast  and  islands 
of  California.  The  latter  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Henry  Hemphill, 
and  is  commented  on  by  Doctor  Dall  as  follows: 

The  series  sent  by  Mr.  Hemphill  is  nearly  50  per  cent  larger  than  was  called  for 
by  the  a^in^'eenient,  and  may  to  that  extent  be  regarded  as  almost  a  donation.  The 
material  comprises  a  thoroaghly  representative  series  showing  the  various  mutations, 
varieties,  and  species  in  which  the  coast  is  so  rich,  including  the  pleistocene  forms 
when  they  occur,  and  illustrating  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  flexibility  of  what  have 
been  regarded  as  species.  There  were  in  all  649  lots  of  specimens,  representing  as 
many  distinct  varieties  or  mutations. 

Lower  invertdnrntes. — ^A  collection  of  sea-urchins,  chiefly  from  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Ingolf  dredgings,  was  obtained  by  exchange 
from  the  Zoological  Museum,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Dr.  K.  Kishi- 
nouye  presented  11  specimens  of  four  species  of  Japanese  precious 
coral,  showing  the  different  varieties.  Three  of  the  specimens  were 
cotypes  of  forms  described  by  Doctor  Kishinouye.  The  National 
Museum  of  Brazil  presented  cotypes  of  the  shrimp  Nephraps  riibelhiSj 
and  of  the  stomatopod  crustacean  Pseudosquilla  h*aziUensis.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Lowe,  of  Long  Beach,  California,  presented  a  collection  of 
crustaceans  from  Catalina  and  San  Clemente  islands,  among  which 
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were  found  two  new  species  and  seveml  rare  ones.  In  a  small  collec- 
tion of  Mexican  fresh-water  crabs  received  from  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey,  one  new  species  was  discovered.  Specimens  of  an  imdescribed 
species  of  isopod  (»rustacean,  and  of  Bra?ic/uj}us^  were  presented  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Morris,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Through  exchange 
with  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Masvsachusetts. 
five  specimens  (four  species)  of  crabs  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  all 
new  to  the  Museum  collection  and  two  new  to  science,  wei^e  obtained. 
By  purchase  from  Emile  Deschamps,  San  Jos(3,  California,  the  Museum 
procured  miscellaneous  invertebrates  from  Shanghai,  a  locality  scarcely 
at  all  represented  in  our  collections. 

litseris.  —The  accessions  of  insects  numbered  877,  comprising  5S,J*58 
specimens,  as  compared  with  2i)0  accessions,  comprising  37,084  speci- 
mens, last  year,  a  gratifying  increase  both  in  lunnber  and  in  quality  of 
material. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  added  to  the  donations  of  previous  years  a  col- 
lection of  6,300  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera,  etc.,  from  Texas.  Prof. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  presented  a  large  collection  of  insects  from  Colo- 
rado and  325  specimens  from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  C.  F.  Baker,  of 
Claremont,  California,  presented  a  large  collection  of  Diptera.  The 
members  of  the  Washington  Biologists'  Field  Club  who  are  interested 
in  entomology  collected  and  presented  to  the  Museum  about  3,4<m> 
miscellaneous  insects  from  the  grounds  of  the  club  at  Plummers 
Island,  Maryland.  A  valuable  collection  of  Lepidoptera  from  British 
Columbia  was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Anderson,  of  the  Provincial 
Museum,  Victoria.  Two  large  collections  of  British  Columbia  insects, 
comprising  in  all  al>out  40,000  specimens,  were  collected  b}'  Messrs. 
Dyar,  Currie;  and  Caudell. 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  Peruvian  insects  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Pusey,  of  Callao,  Peru,  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Klages 
donated  a  collection  of  Venezuelan  beetles.  Two  excellent  series  of 
Japanese  Hymenoptem  were  the  gift  of  Prof.  S.  Matsamum,  of  Sap- 
poro. Two  collections  from  India  deserve  notice  here — a  series  of 
Hymenoptera  presented  })y  Maj.  C.  (j.  Nurse,  and  a  series  x)f  spiders 
presented  by  Prof.  N.  Jambunathan.  Sir  George  Hampson,  of  the 
I^ritish  Museum,  presented  a  collection  of  Norwegian  Lepidoptera. 

Four  lots  of  Philippine  insects  were  donated  by  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Stanton,  of  Manila.  Another  Philippine  collection  of  importance  was 
received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  R.  C.  McGregor,  of  the  Philippine 
Museum,  Manila. 

The  Washington  Agricultural  College  presented,  through  Prof.  C. 
V.  Piper,  a  large  collection  of  Diptera,  containing  types  of  Tipulida* 
described  by  Mr.  Doane.  A  collection  of  Diptera  containing  types 
of  Poridai  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  T.  I^rues,  of  Paris,  Texas.     Twelve 
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eotypes  of  species  of  spiders  were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Theodore  Scheffer, 
of  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Among  the  purchases  of  the  year  were  three  important  lots  of  South 
American  insects,  including  one  from  Paraguay  and  one  from  Vene- 
zuela; also  a  miscellaneous  collection  from  Australia. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  transmitted  two  lots  of  mis- 
cellaneous insects  comprising  6,054  specimens,  of  which  4,500  were 
collected  by  Mr.  E.  A.  iSchwarz  in  Cuba. 

I^/aaf^. — The  accessions  to  the  National  Herbarium  during  the  year 
numbered  555,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  though  somewhat  exceeded  last  year.  The  specimens 
numljered  43,800,  or  about  9,000  more  than  last  year.  The  deposit  of 
Professor  Greene's  herbarium  and  the  large  accession  from  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Williams  have  already  been  mentioned  (pp.  79,  80).  Following  these 
should  probably  be  placed  the  accessions  from  the  Philippine  insular 
bureau  of  agriculture,  Manila,  which  aggregate  3,360  specimens. 
These  were  received  in  exchange.  Other  important  exchanges  with 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  resulting  in  the  acquisition  of  1,317 
specimens,  were  effected  during  the  year.  These  were  from  Jamaica 
and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  from  Colorado.  By  exchange 
with  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Kew,  London,  278  plants  from 
Europe,  India,  and  other  Old  World  regions  were  obtained.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Piix?r,  of  Pullman,  Washington,  presented  658  plants  from  that  State. 
An  interesting  collection  from  Mexico,  comprising  139  specimens, 
was  pre.sented  b}^  Mr.  E.  W.  D.  Hoi  way,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Mr.  William  Palmer,  of  the  Museum  staff,  collected  328  plants  in 
Newfoundland  while  engaged  in  making  molds  of  a  whale  at  the 
Balena  whaling  station.  ^  ,. 

Alwut  10,000  plants  were  purchased  from  outside  the  United  States. 
The  series  acquired  in  this  manner  were  773  specimens  from  Australia, 
1,606  specimens  from  Mexico,  471  from  Nicaragua,  and  109  from  Costa 
Kica.  Important  purchases  of  plants  of  the  United  States  were  as 
follows:  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Nevada,  1,402;  California,  1,269;  Vir- 
ginia, 325;  Texas  and  Arkansas,  280;  Florida,  212;  Oregon,  201. 

The  national  herlmrium  received  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ()S  accessions,  comprising  1,870  specimens,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  the  collections  made  in  Texas  by  Mr.  Arthur  Howell 
(74  specimens),  by  Mr.  Fred  G.  Plununer  in  New  Mexico  and  Okla- 
homa (97  specimens),  and  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  also  in  New  Mexico 
(165  specimens). 

The  plants  transmitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  been  men- 
tioned (see  p.  80).  They  comprise  461  specimens  collected  in  Alaska 
and  Oregon  by  Messrs.  Gilbert,  Evermann,  Chamberlain,  and  others. 
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WORK   ON   THE  STUDY  SERIES. 

In  the  division  of  mammals  the  two  principal  operations  which 
tend  toward  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  great  series  of 
specimens  reserved  for  the  use  of  svstematic  zoologists  are  the  clean- 
ing of  skulls  and  the  renovation  of  skins  which  have  deteriorated  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  oily  matter  or  from  other  causes.  During 
the  year  1903-4,  6,760  skulls  were  cleaned,  or  about  2,700  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  skulls 
belong  to  the  collection  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  3,000  small  and  1,200  large 
skulls  were  on  hand,  for  which  no  contract  for  cleaning  had  been 
made.  The  importance  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  genera  and  species  of  mammals  are  founded  largely  on 
cranial  characters  and  measurements,  which  can  only  be  determined 
satisfactorily  after  the  skulls  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  the  soft 
parts  surrounding  or  attached  to  them. 

During  the  year,  289  skins  of  the  smaller  species  were  made  over 
and  put  in  order,  and  73  large  skins,  such  as  those  of  deer,  antelopes, 
bears,  etc.,  these  being  cleaned  and  tanned. 

The  condition  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  excellent,  but  as  no 
new  cases  for  small  species  were  provided  no  improvement  could  be 
made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  material.  The  large  skins 
are  now  arranged  systematically,  but  are  much  overcrowded.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  space  behind  the  large  exhibition  case  in  the  east  side 
of  the  west  hall,  about  90  feet  in  length,  was  fitted  with  274  trays, 
and  the  large  skulls  which  are  kept  there  were  arranged  in  systematic 
order,  so  that  the  material  is  now  available.  The  labeling  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  alcoholic  series  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  that 
part  of  the  collection*  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  division  of  birds,  on  account  of  lack  of  assistance  and  over- 
crowded quarters,  no  special  progress  could  be  made  in  improving 
the  general  condition  of  the  study  series,  but  many  type-specimens 
were  newly  labeled,  obscure  species  identified,  etc.  Some  650  birds 
sent  to  the  Museum  for  naming  during  the  year  by  various  institu- 
tions and  individuals  were  properly  identified,  a  task  which  consumed 
much  time.  A  large  amount  of  material,  comprising  about  3,500 
specimens,  was  borrowed  for  use  by  Mr.  R.  Ridgway  in  connection 
with  his  manual  of  North  and  Middle  American  birds. 

The  collection  of  birds'  eggs  is  reported  to  be  in  better  condition 
than  ever  before.  The  arrangement  of  the  nests  and  eggs  was  much 
improved  during  the  year. 

The  study  collection  of  reptiles  and  batrachians  is  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  and  the  systematic  arrangement  progressed  favorably  dur- 
ing the  year,  though  on  account  of  insufficient  space  many  difficulties 
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are  encountered.  The  entering  of  the  specimens  returned  to  the 
Museum  from  the  estate  of  E.  D.  Cope  was  completed. 

In  the  division  of  fishes,  the  regular  routine  occupied  most  of  the 
time.  The  equipment  was  improved  by  the  addition  of  some  new 
tanks,  and  a  number  of  type-specimens  were  rebottled  and  placed  with 
the  special  series  of  types. 

In  the  division  of  mollusks,  the  arrangement  of  several  families 
wa8  revised,  and  a  separate  series  was  established  for  the  fauna  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  collection  as  a  whole  is  reported  as 
thoroughly  accessible  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  honorary  curator  of  the  division  of  insects,  Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, reports  as  follows  regarding  the  insect  collections: 

Tlie  insect  collections  were  never  before  so  admirably  arranged  or  so  well  pre- 
served as  they  are  to-day.  This  is  due  principally  to  the  liberality  shown  the  Divi- 
nion  in  furnishing  so  many  of  the  standard  insect  drawers,  and  the  specialists  are 
now  arranging  the  several  orders  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  these  drawers. 

Doctor  Dyar  continues  his  excellent  work  in  naming,  arranging,  and  increasing  the 
I^pidoptera,  and  deserves  sj)ecial  mention  for  the  great  work  he  is  doing  for  this 
onler.  It  is  mainly  due  to  him  that  the  national  collec^tion  of  these  insects  is  now  so 
laix^  and  in  such  splendid  systematic  order. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  another  who  has 
contributed  more  than  anyone  else  to  increasing  the  insect  collections  in  all  orders. 
The  Coleoptera,  now  under  his  charge,  are  probably  not  surpassed  in  any  other 
museum  in  this  country. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  continues  his  work  on  the 
Diptera  and  has  made  many  additions  to  the  collection  of  the  past  year.  The  Culi- 
cidfie,  or  the  mosquitoes,  in  the  collection  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  they  have 
been  enormously  increased  the  past  year  in  all  stages  of  their  development — from 
egg  to  wings — and  the  collection  of  these  insects  in  the  National  Museum  is  probably 
nnequaled  in  any  other  museum,  except  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Kolla  P.  Currie,  during  the  present  year,  has  been  fully  occupied  in  superin- 
tending and  perfecting  the  collection  of  insects  sent  to  the  St.  Ix)uis  Exposition,  and 
should  receive  creiiit  for  the  excellence  of  that  exhibit.  Such  time,  however,  as  he 
could  spare  from  this  and  other  work  he  has  devoted  to  the  Neuropteroid  insects — 
Odonata,  Neuroptera,  and  Trichoptera — and  the  collections  of  these  insects  will 
before  a  great  while  be  in  excellent  order  and  arranged  in  the  standard  insect 
drawers. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Caudell,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  done  some  excellent 
work  in  arranging  the  Orthoptera,  removed  last  year  to  Doctor  Dyar*s  room,  and  now 
virtually  under  his  charge. 

Doctor  Ashmead  continues  his  work  on  the  Hymenoptera,  and  in  the  coming  year 
hopes  to  have  the  whole  order  arranged  in  the  standard  insect  drawers.  He  has 
published  his  generic  revision  of  the  order,  except  the  ants,  or  the  superfamily 
Formicoidea.  The  generic  revision  of  the  ants  will  probably  be  complettni  this 
autumn.  He  has  also  worked  up  all  the  Japanese  and  Philippine  Hymenoptera  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  and  papers  on  these  subjects  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Museum. 

The  great  order  Rhynchota  still  remains  without  a  specialist  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  almoflt  nothing  has  been  done  toward  arranging  and  detennining  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  these  insects  now  in  the  Museum. 
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In  the  division  of  marine  invertebrates,  a  special  cataloguer  was 
employed  for  two  and  one-half  months  in  bringing  up  the  records  of 
various  scries,  especially  the  Hawaiian  crabs  and  shrimps,  the  amphi- 
pods  of  the  New  England  coast,  identified  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Holmes,  and 
the  isopods  obtained  during  the  investigation  of  the  salmon  fisherie^s 
of  Alaska  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1903.  Fifty-one  sets  of 
duplicates,  each  containing  about  200  specimens,  w^ere  distributed, 
together  with  several  special  sets  of  few  specimens  each. 

As  the  Helminthological  collections  are  without  separate  permanent 
quarters,  no  special  action  was  taken  in  connection  with  them  l^yond 
the  care  required  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  They  constitute, 
according  to  the  custodian,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  the  finest  collection  for 
study  purposes  in  the  country. 

The  work  done  in  the  national  herbarium  is  reported  on  as  follows 
by  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  honorary  curator: 

During  the  year  we  liave  added  64  standard  insect-proof  cases,  making  312  now  in 
use.  In  addition,  we  have  added  5  half-unit^,  making  12  now  in  use.  Beside  these, 
we  have  had  constru(!ted  17  three-fourths-unit  cases,  for  storage  purposes  only. 
This  gives  us  a  totiil  of  7,938  pigeonholes.  No  insects  have  been  observed  in  thei« 
cases  during  the  la.st  six  monthn,  although  they  have  lK»en  very  bad  in  other  p>arttJ 
of  the  herbarium.  The  entire  herbarium  is  now  stored  in  insect-proof  cayes,  except 
the  following  groups:  Lower  cryptoganiH  (exclusive  of  algie),  the  fenis  and  fern  allies 
and  the  conifene. 

Practically  all  the  H|)ei'imens  whi(!h  have  been  mounted  during  the  year  have  l>een 
stamped  and  recorded.  The  number  of  specimens  stamped  and  incorporated  in 
the  i)ermanent  herbarium  since  its  transfer  to  the  National  Herbarium  on  July  1, 
1894,  is  241,000.     Of  these,  21,000  have  been  added  the  yyaat  year. 

Owing  to  our  small  force,  only  a  little  work  has  betm  done  toward  stamping  and 
recording  the  old  part  of  the  herbarium.  Our  record  shows  only  429  of  these  speci- 
mens stampeil,  all  of  which  were  loaned  for  study. 

The  spwimens  are  recordeil  in  large  lx)oks,  each  one  of  which  contains  sj)ace  for 
5,000  names.  Thirty-live  of  these  have  been  closed  and  13  are  still  open.  Seven 
new  l)ooks  were  opened  iluring  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  plants  mounted  during  the  last  few 
years,  exclusive  of  the  lower  cryptogams: 

1898-99 22,556 

1899-UKK) 22,272 

UKXMWl 18,117 

1901-02 18, 000 

1902-0:? 21, 076 

1903-04 29, 700 

The  nundK*r  of  specimens  mounte<l,  as  is  here  shown,  is  29,700.  This  is  the 
largi^t  numl>er  mountinl  ilnring  the  hu^t  six  years.  This  large  number  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  $400  was  transferred  to  our  aci-ounl,  which  was  iiseil  in  mounting 
sjHvimens.  Of  these  plants,  21,9iH)  wen'  mounted  by  nmtract  at  a  costjof  $876,  while 
XlViO  wen*  mounted  by  tl»e  OeixirtnuMit  of  Agricultun'. 

The  rt»arrangement  of  the  herluirium  acconling  to  the  Kngler  and  Prantl  sequence, 
to  which  n'feri^uv  was  made  in  the  last  two  animal  Reports,  has  l)een  continueil. 
The  work  ha.^  continual  from  mar  the  enil  of  family  No.  105,  the  Crucifene,  to  the 
beginning  of  family  No.  246,  Cieulianatn^ie. 
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COOPERATION  OF  SPECIALISTS  AND   LOAN   OF  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Museum  continued,  as  in  previous  years,  the  custom  of  lending 
specimens  to  specialists  engaged  in  scientific  investigations.  The 
activity  in  this  direction  among  mammalogists  was  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  Seventeen  lots,  comprising  316  specimens,  were  sent  out  to 
eight  persons.  Among  the  specimens  were  five  types.  The  principal 
loan  consisted  of  244  bats,  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehn,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  American  species  of 
this  order.  Among  the  remaining  classes  of  veitebrates  the  transac- 
tions of  this  kind  were  less  numerous,  amounting  in  all  to  nine  or  ten 
lots,  comprising  somewhat  more  than  50  specimens. 

The  loans  of  insects  and  lower  invertebrates  were  far  more  numer- 
ous, amounting  to  more  than  5,500  specimens  in  the  case  of  the  former. 
Among  them  the  most  extensive  were  1,914  Coleoptera,  sent  to  Dr. 
F.  E.  Blaisdell,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  1,709  Orthoptera  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  G.  Rehn,  of  Philadelphia;  493  Rhynchota  to  Prof.  P.  R.  Uhler, 
of  Baltimore;  and  440  Diptera,  of  the  family  Tabanida>,  to  Prof. 
James  S.  Hine,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  collections  of  marine  invertebrates  made  during  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  salmon  fishery  of  Alaska  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1908, 
were  sent  to  the  following  specialists  for  identification  and  report: 
Siphonostoma  to  Prof.  Charles  B.  Wilson;  Pycnogonida  to  Dr.  Leon 
J.  Cole;  Schizopoda  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Ortmann;  Amphipoda  to  Dr.  8.  J. 
Holnles;  Cirripedia  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Pilsbry.  Doctor  Ortmann  also 
received  the  Schizopoda  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  steamer 
AlhatroHH  in  1891,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  report  on  the  collection 
of  1902.  A  number  of  starfishes  from  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
were  sent  to  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  for  use  in  connection  with  his  report  on 
the  starfishes  of  the  Hamman  Alaska  Expedition.  Several  lots  of 
actinians  were  sent  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Duerden,  who  is  preparing  a  report 
for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the  forms  found  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  also  on  species  held  in  the  claws  of  certain  crabs.  Fifty 
bottles  of  surface  towings  from  the  Woods  Hole  region  were  sent  to 
Dr.  K.  W.  Genthe,  from  which  to  sort  out  copepod  crustaceans  for  a 
report  on  that  group. 

The  general  collection  of  Cumacea  was  forwarded  to  Dr.  W.  T. 
Caiman  of  the  British  Museum  for  study. 

Loans  of  plants  from  the  National  Herbarium  were  about  as  numer- 
ous as  last  year,  comprising  43  lots,  containing  2,873  sheets,  as  com- 
pared with  35  lots,  containing  2,704  sheets,  sent  out  in  1902-08.  The 
principal  loans  were  as  follows: 

To  Dr.  Janet  Perkins,  at  the  Berlin  Botanical  Garden,  1,150  Philip- 
pine plants;  to  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  (xray  Herbarium,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 423  sheets  of  Mexican  plants  and  specimens  of  Xyrin  and 
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Polygonum;  to  Dr.  Theo.  Holm,  Brookland,  District  of  Columbia,  277 
sheets  of  Carex^  Betula^  LycJinis^  etc.;  to  Mr.  George  R.  Shaw, 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts,  212  specimens  of 
pines;  to  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  219  specimens  of  orchids. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   SURPLUS   MATERIAL. 

As  already  stated,  51  sets  of  duplicate  specimens  of  marine  inver- 
tebrates were  distributed  during  the  year.  These  sets  contain  about 
200  specimens  each,  representing  from  92  to  99  species,  and  as  many 
different  groups  as  the  nature  of  the  material  available  permits.  Of 
the  10,000  or  more  specimens,  somewhat  less  than  one-half  went  to 
high  schools,  and  the  remainder  to  various  other  public  schools, 
and  to  universities,  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  institutes,  and 
museums.     Eighteen  States  are  represented  in  this  distribution. 

LABORATORY  USE  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS  BY  INVESTIGATORS. 

The  bird  collections  have  been  very  frequently  consulted  during  the 
year  by  ornithologists  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  col- 
lections from  the  Western  States  were  examined  by  Mrs.  Vernon 
Bailey,  of  Washington  City,  who  is  revising  her  handbook  of  western 
birds.  The  bluebirds  and  crested  flycatchers  were  studied  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Nelson,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  in  connection  with  a  list  of 
Mexican  birds  which  ho  is  preparing.  Mr.  H.  C.  Oberholser,  of  the 
same  Bureau,  made  almost  daily  use  of  the  collection  in  connection 
with  his  official  work,  and  also  for  identifying  birds  sent  in  by  various 
correspondents,  and  in  preparing  a  report  for  the  Museum  on  Doctor 
Abbott's  collection  from  Mount  Kilima-njaro,  East  Africa.  Prof. 
W.  W.  Cooke,  another  ornithologist  of  the  Survey,  examined  the 
North  American  series  in  connection  with  his  study  of  migrations. 
The  entire  study  series  was  examined  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Strong,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  on  points  connected  with  his  researches  on 
the  structure  and  color  of  feathers.  The  Nomenclature  Committee  of 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  considered  the  validity  of  various 
si>ecies  and  subspexdes  of  North  American  birds  as  represented  in  the 
collection.  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight,  jr.,  examined  the  collection  of 
North  American  gulls. 

In  the  division  of  reptiles,  Mr.  W".  P.  Hay  was  given  facilities  for 
studying  specimens  of  the  diamond-back  termpins,  on  which  he  is  pre- 
paring a  report  for  the  Bureiiu  of  Fisheries.  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  spent 
several  weeks  in  studying  the  reptiles  of  Texas. 

The  collection  of  fishes  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  ichthyolo- 
gists of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  especially  Messrs.  Evermann,  Kendall, 
Goldsborough,  and  Pope. 

Mr.  Ralph  Arnold  made  a  study  of  the  Western  American  Pectinidse, 
in  connection  with  a  monograph  of  the  group  which  he  has  in  contem- 
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plation.     Col.  Thomas  L.  Caesy,  U,  S.  Army,  made  an  investigation 

of  the  fossil  and  recent  Pleurotonida;  for  a  classification  of  that  family. 

Regarding  the  insect  collections,  Doctor  Howard  reports  as  follows: 

IVof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  \V.  D.  Kearfott,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  Pitteburj?,  Pennsylvania,  Wm.  Schaus,  London,  England,  and 
others,  have  consalted  the  collection  of  Lepidoptera;  John  H.  Emerton,  of  Boston, 
anti  Prof.  R,  V.  Chamberlain,  of  Cornell  University,  made  use  of  the  collection  of 
Araclinidx?;  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
others,  have  made  studies  on  our  Coleoptera;  several  physicians  have  examined  our 
collection  of  mos^iuito  larvae.  The  Carnegie  Institute  has  also  had  the  use  of  our 
Poliifiir  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  paper  on  the  American  species. 

Regarding  investigation  carried  on  in  the  national  herbarium,  Mr. 
Coville  reports  as  follows: 

Dr.  E.  L.  Greene,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  has  spent  much  time 
here  en^^aged  on  various  lines  of  systematic  work.  Dr.  N.  J^.  Britton,  <lirector  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  has  been  a  fretjuent  visitor,  being  engaged  with  Mr. 
Rose  in  preparing  a  monograph  of  the  North  American  genera  of  Crassulaceie,  which 
will  soon  be  published.  Mr.  Theo.  Holm,  of  Brookland,  District  of  Columbia,  has 
frequently  been  here  to  examine  our  Carices.  He  has  frequently  borrowed  material 
to  take  to  his  home,  and  we  have  had  specimens  sent  on  here  for  him  to  study.  We 
have  endeavored  to  give  him  every  facility  to  carry  on  his  work  and  to  grant  all 
requests  consistent^ith  the  Museum  rules  and  regulations.  Prof.  E.  L.  Morris,  of  tlie 
Washington  High  School,  has  been  studying  the  genus  PUtniago^  doing  much  of  his 
w^ork  at  the  herbarium.  We  have  borrowed  several  collections  for  him  from  other 
institutions. 

The  following  persons  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  those 
officially  connected  with  the  Division,  have  frequently  consulted  the  herbarium: 
Mr.  L.  H.  Dewey,  Mr.  V.  K.  Chestnut,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  Mr.  C.  L.  Sheer,  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ball,  Mr.  P.  L.  Ricker,  Mr.  C.  F.  Wheeler,  Mr.  C.  V.  Piper,  Mr.  Scofield. 

SCIENTIFIC   RESEARCHES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  occupied  a 
portion  of  the  time  of  nearly  every  member  of  the  scientific  staff,  on 
the  other  hand  the  separate  management  of  the  exhibition  work  by  a 
chief  designated  for  that  purpose  more  than  compensated  for  the  diver- 
sion. The  scientific  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  therefore, 
showed  no  important  diminution  as  compared  with  that  of  previous 
years.  A  complete  list  of  papers  published  will  be  found  under  the 
heading  "Bibliography". 

Work  on  the  manual  of  the  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Ridgway  without  interruption  during  the  year. 
Part  1  of  this  work  was  published  in  1901  and  part  2  in  1902.  Part  3 
was  printed  to  page  472  and  the  manuscript  for  the  remainder  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  press.  Of  part  4,  more  than  700  pages  of  manuscript 
were  made  ready  for  the  printer,  and  the  work  beyond  that  point  is  well 
in  hand.  Mr.  Ridgway  was  assisted  after  January  1, 1904,  by  Mr.  J .  1 1. 
Riley,  who  prepared  the  necessary  tables  of  measurements,  etc. 
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Mr.  Ridgway  also  published  during  the  year  two  papers  containintj 
descriptions  of  4  new  genera  and  29  new  species  and  subspecies  of 
American  birds. 

Lists  of  the  birds  collected  by  Doi^tor  Abbott  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Kloss 
on  Anambas  and  Tambelans  islands,  China  Sea,  and  at  Tringanu,  Malay 
Peninsula,  were  prepared  b}^  Doctor  Richmond  and  sent  to  Mr.  Kloss 
at  his  request.  Doctor  Richmond  also  completexl  the  majority  of 
identitications  of  the  birds  collected  by  Doctor  Abbott  on  the  islands 
off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  and  published  five  notes  on  matters  of 
zoological  nomenclature. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Riley  published  three  notes  on  birds  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  including  a  description  of  a  new  nighthawk. 

Dr.  F.  W.  True  su})mitted  the  manuscript  of  his  memoir  of  the 
Whalebone  Whales  of  the  Western  North  Atlantic  for  publication, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  entire  work,  consisting  of  al>out  3(M) 
pages,  with  50  plates,  had  passed  through  the  press.  During  the  year 
he  published  four  papers  on  cetaceans  and  a  number  of  articles  for  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana. 

The  study  of  Doctor  Abbott's  collections  of  mammals  from  the 
Malay  Archipelago  was  continued  by  Mr.  (1.  S.  Miller,  jr.,  during 
the  year.  He  published  descriptions  of  70  new  species  from  thesis 
collections,  including  a  new  genus  and  6  new  species  of  monkeys.  *2 
new  species  of  mouse-deer  {Traguliui)^  and  0  new  species  of  flying 
lenmrs  {GnhopitlieaiH)^  etc.  He  published  also  descriptions  of  4 
additional  species  of  Old  World  mammals,  a  note  on  the  bat  Eudetma 
iruwxdatam^  and  a  paper  on  bats  collected  by  Mr.  William  Palmer  in 
Cuba.  In  addition,  Mr.  Miller  continued  work  on  a  reclassification  of 
the  Cheiroptera.  Dr.  M.  W.  Lyon  completed  his  study  of  the  osteology 
of  the  hares  and  their  allies,  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  and  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  revision  of  the  genera  and  subgenera,  based  on 
osteological  characters. 

Doctor  Stejneger\s  Herpetology  of  Porto  Rico  was  published  during 
the  year  in  the  Museum  report  for  19o2.  It  is  a  comprehensive  work 
of  175  j)ages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Doctor  Stejneger  con- 
tinu(»d  his  investigation  of  the  reptile  fauna  of  eastern  Asia,  and  also 
worked  up  the  collections  obtained  by  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  in  Japan 
and  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Riley  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  latter  contained 
a  n(»w  species  of  iguana,  whicli  was  named  Cyclura  rileyi  by  Doctor 
Stejneger.  He  also  published  a  description  of  a  new  snake  from 
Florida  and  a  new  lizard  from  Texas,  together  with  a  report  on  the 
Fifth  Zoological  Congress,  to  which  he  was  delegate. 

A  report  on  the  tish(\s  collected  in  the  Bahama  Islands  by  Mr.  B.  A. 
Bean  for  tlie  Baltimore  (i(H)graphical  Society  was  prepared  by  him  for 
the  society.  It  inckided  a  list  of  ItJo  species,  with  notes  on  their 
habits,  abundance,  and  uses.     Mr.  Bean  also  identified  the  collection 
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of  fishes  of  the  Nile  made  by  the  Senff  Expedition  of  1899,  and  published 
notes  on  c-ollections  from  North  Carolina  and  the  Barbados. 

Dr.  William  H.  Dall  completed  reviews  of  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Pupacea  and  of  the  history  and  classification  of  the  Tritons  and  Frog- 
shells,  and  also  a  summary  of  the  recent  and  fossil  land-shell  fauna 
of  the  Bahamas.  He  also  began  a  general  review  of  the  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  of  Alaska  and  adjoining  regions  in  Asia  and  North 
America.  His  publications  on  recent  mollusks  for  the  year  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  13  new  sjx^cies  from  California,  a  new  genus  of 
Trochidie  from  Hawaii,  three  notes  on  nomenclature,  a  note  on  the 
family  Septida',  and  one  on  the  relations  of  (hmdlachla  and  Attcylnn, 
lie  also  published  conjointly  with  Mr.  Paul  Bartsch  the  chapter  on 
the  Pyramidellida'  in  Mr.  Kalph  Arnold's  Paleontology  of  San  Pedro, 
California,  a  synopsis  of  the  genera  of  the  same  family,  a  revision  of 
AinjtuJhirhi^  and  a  description  of  a  new  California  species  of   Pcrl- 

Mr.  Bartsch  contimied  work  on  the  P^'ramidellida?,  as  noted  in  last 
year's  report,  and  published  descriptions  of  new  spc^cies  of  Hcwmrdla 
and  Sfmonlhi^  a  note  on  Luaa,i\  and  also  an  account  of  the  herons 
living  in  the.  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bibliography  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Insects  (including 
the  honorary  oflScers)  for  the  year  comprises  114  titles.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  mention  so  large  a  number  in  detail  in  this  place, 
but  a  full  list  will  be  found  under  ''Bibliography".  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard  published  16  papers,  including  one  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Dt*{)artinent  of  Agriculture  for  1903  on  silk  culture.  Doctor  Ash- 
mead's  papers  number  20,  the  most  extensive  being  a  classification  of 
the  Chalcid  flies,  based  partly  on  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum 
and  published  b}'  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburg.  It  consist.s  of 
32t>  pages  and  9  plates.  Dr.  H.  G.  Dyar's  entomological  publications 
for  the  year  number  31,  among  them  being  a  paper  of  1(10  pages  on 
the  Li^pidopteni  of  the  Kootenai  District  of  British  Columbia.  Mr. 
D.  W.  Coquillett  published  15  papers,  including  descriptions  of  new 
geneni  and  species  in  Mrs.  C.  F.  Baker's  reports  on  the  Diptera  of 
California.  Mr.  Nathan  Banks's  publications  on  spiders  were  of  equal 
numb(»r;  among  them  one  on  Pliasmida*  of  23  piges,  the  spiders  of 
Florida,  containing  a  list  of  279  species,  of  which  13  were  new  (28  pp.). 

Mr.  Caudell  published  14  papers,  among  them  one  on  tlie  Walking- 
sticks  (Phasmida*)  of  the  United  States  (23  pp.),  containing  descrip- 
tions of  a  new  subfamil}',  three  new  genera,  and  four  new  sp(»cies. 
Mr.  K.  P.  Currie  published  an  account  of  an  insect-collecting  trip  in 
British  Columbia  (14  pp.)  and  two  other  papers. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Benedict's  revision  of  the  crustaceans  of  the  genus 
I^'[N<l/ypaj  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  was  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Museum,  and  he  has  continued   his  studies  of    the 
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anomurans  and  published  a  paper  on  new  albuneids.  Miss  M.  J. 
Rathbun^s  monograph  of  the  fresh-water  crabs  (Potamonidae)  was 
completed  and  is  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History.  She  also  continued  work  on 
the  Hawaiian  crabs.  Her  report  on  the  decapod  crustaceans  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  North  America  (190  pp.)  was  published  in  the 
Harriman  Alaska  Expedition  series.  A  report  on  isopod  crustaceans 
of  this  region  by  Dr.  Harriet  Richardson  was  included  in  the  same 
volume.  Doctor  Richardson  published  two  other  papers  on  isopods 
during  the  year. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  custodian  of  the  helminthological  collection, 
completed  tis  investigation  of  the  hookworm  disease  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  "spotted  fever."  He 
published  two  papers  relating  to  parasites,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Albert  Hassall,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  parts  of  an  index 
catalogue  of  medical  and  veterinary  zoology. 

The  titles  of  papers  published  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Coville,  honorary 
curator  of  the  national  herbarium,  are  given  in  the  Bibliography  (Ap- 
pendix in  of  this  Report).  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose  continued  the  study  of  the 
Ci^assulacese,  and  expects  soon  to  publish  a  monograph  of  that  family 
conjointly  with  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton.  One  preliminary  paper  on  the 
family  by  these  authors  appeared  during  the  year,  in  which  eleven 
new  genera  and  a  large  number  of  new  species  were  descriljed. 
Doctor  Rose  also  published  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Begonia. 
He  was  invited  to  join  Doctor  Britton  in  a  work  on  the  cactuses  of 
North  America,  the  investigations  for  which  will  occupy  some  four  or 
five  yeai-s.  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  gave  some  time  to  the  study  of  the 
ferns  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

PERSONNEL. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  (irrcene  was  appointed  honorary  associate  in  bot- 
any June  1,  10O4. 

The  Head  Curator  was  appointed  representative  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  National  Museum  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
Portland,  Oregon,  1905. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger  acted  as  Head  Curator  of  the  Department 
from  January  to  May,  19()4.  He  was  also  appointed  representative 
of  the  National  Museum  at  the  Sixth  Zoological  Congress,  Berne, 
Switzerland.  Mr.  G.  S.  Miller,  jr.,  was  also  designated  as  a  delegate 
to  this  congress. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  cunitor  of  the  division  of  comparative  anatomy, 
severed  his  connection  with  the  staff  of  the  Museum  on  June  30, 1904. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Benedict,  assistant  curator,  was  designated  to  act  tenipo- 
mrily  as  chief  of  exhibits,  on  May  17,  1904. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  aid,  was  transferred  on  December  30,  1903,  from 
the  section  of  birds'  eggs  to  the  division  of  birds,  to  assist  Mr.  R. 
Ridgway  in  completing  his  Manual  of  the  Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
America,  and  Mr.  Edward  Horgan  was  appointed  temporarily  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Currie,  aid,  division  of  insects,  was  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  June  30,  1904. 

Mr.  C.  A.  McKnew  was  appointed  aid  in  the  division  of  fishes  on 
April  16,  1904. 

Mr.  F.  A,  Walpole,  artist  in  the  national  herbarium,  died  May  11, 
1904. 

Mr.  Henry  Marshall,  bird  taxidermist,  died  May  2t>,  1904. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Pollard,  assistant  curator,  division  of  plants,  was  given 
an  extended  furlough,  beginning  October  1,  1903,  to  enable  him  to 
engage  in  temporary  botanical  work  elsewhere. 


BEPORT  OK  THE  DEPARTMEKT  OF  GEOLOGT 
FOR  THE  TEAR  1903-04. 

By  GEf>ROE  P.  Merrill, 
Head  Curator. 

The  yoar  1003-(H  compares  favorably  with  those  iTnmediat<?ly  pre- 
ceding;: it  in  lK>th  the  number  and  value  of  accessions.  Indeed,  when 
that  acijuired  for  the  I^ouisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is  taken  into 
consiilemtion,  the  vaUie  of  (exhibition  material  received  exceeds  that  of 
either  of  the  two  previous  ye^irs.  As,  however,  much  of  this  has  not 
yet  been  installed  in  the  Museum  collections,  its  full  value  can  not  be 
made  apparent. 

ACCESSIONS. 

The  total  number  of  accessions  received  by  the  Department  is  shown 
in  tabular  form  below,  those  of  lt^02-08  being  also  given  for  purposes 
of  compjirison: 


Divisions  and  sections. 


'AHilftjjry , 

MinoniloKy 

Invertebrate  pale<>ntolo|0'- 

Vcrtebrate  paleonU^logJ' 

Paleohotan  V 


1903'(M.   1902-03. 


377       371 


143 
106 
45 


110 
86 
2*2 


19        15 


Ik^low  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  the  materials  received: 


DIVISION    OF   (JEOlXKiY. 


1.  A  series  of  102  specimens  of  platiniferous  rocks  from  the  Demi- 
dotf  Mines,  Russia;  gift  of  M.  Juarez  Sponville. 

1.  A  magnificent  mass  of  amethystine  quartz,  weighing  some  400 
pounds,  from  the  extraordinary  geodc  discovered  a  few  years  since  in 
Rio  (imnde  do  Sul,  Brazil,  and  described  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Kunz  in  the 
Mineral  Resources  for  1901. 

8.  A  series  comprising  78  sixjcimens  of  rocks,  illustrating  the  occur- 
rence and  association  of  the  diamond  at  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mines,  Kiml)erley,  South  Africa.  These  came  to  the  Museum  as  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Gardner  F.  Williams,  the  manager  of  the  mines,  and 
the  author  of  the  work  The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa. 
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4.  A  series  of  22  specimens  of  copper  and  its  associations  from 
Calumet,-  Michigan. 

5.  A  large  slab  of  polished  rose  quartz,  some  33  by  39  by  5  inches, 
from  the  Bla<*k  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

6.  A  beautiful  nugget  of  native  silver;  gift  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Pellegrin, 
Nogalos.  A  rizona. 

7.  A  saniple  of  diamond-bearing  gravel  with  small  diamond  attached 
from  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil;  gift  of  Prof.  O.  A.  Derby. 

In  addition,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  fine  series  of  opalized 
wood  from  near  Logan,  Montana,  and  a  unique  series  of  silicified  gey- 
ser tubes  from  southwestern  Wyoming  (both  collected  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  by  the  Head  Curator);  some  large  slaUs  of 
the  peculiar  porphyritic  rock  known  as  leopardite  from  near  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina,  and  of  orbicular  diorite  from  near  Advance,  in  the 
same  State;  also  of  the  various  quadrangle  series,  comprising  some 
385  specimens,  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

DIVISION   OP  MINERALOGY. 

1.  The  largest  accession  of  the  3^ear  comprised  some  600  specimens 
illustrating  the  occurrence  and  association  of  zeolites  and  other  sili- 
cates in  the  trap  rocks  of  New  Jersey.  The  collection  is  remarkably 
complete  and  valuable  for  both  study  and  exhibition  purposes.  It 
cume  to  the  Museum  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  William  S. 
Disbrow,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  whom  we  have  been  indebted  for 
much  interesting  material  in  years  past. 

Of  historical  interest,  the  division  has  also  received  from  this  same 
gentleman  one  of  the  first  known  crystals  of  American  spodumene, 
forming  one  of  the  lot  exhibited  by  Dr.  Edward  Hit<;hcock  in  New 
England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

2.  An  example  of  the  recentl}-  discovered  and  described  pink  spodu- 
mene known  loc^illy  as  kunzite  and  utilized  as  gem  material;  the  gift 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Sickler. 

3.  A  specimen  of  anglesite  with  sulphur  on  galena  from  Monte  Poni. 
The  material  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  processes  of  oxidation  and 
reduction  in  the  same  specimen. 

4.  A  series  of  artificial  stones  used  in  the  gem  trade,  including  fine 
examples  of  pastes,  doublets,  triplets,  and  stones  artificially  colored; 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Johnasson. 

5.  Cut  tunjuoise  from  Idaho,  Clay  County,  Alabama;  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Eugene  A.  Smith. 

6.  A  set  of  paste  models  showing  the  various  forms  in  which  gems 
are  cut. 

7.  Sevenil  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  meteorite 
collection,   including  examples  of  the  Trenzano  fall,   weighing  Kvi 
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grams;  the  Franceville,  Missouri,  iron,  weighing  300  grams;  the 
Mukerop,  South  Africa,  iron,  weighing  14,288  grams;  and  the  Finn- 
marken  pallasite,  weighing  595  grams. 

In  addition  is  to  be  mentioned  a  large  series  of  showy  quartzes  and 
calcites  obtained  by  gift,  collection,  and  purchase  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  This  includes  some  magnificent  smoky  quartzes 
from  Montana,  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Pohndorf  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Whar- 
ton, beautiful  agates,  opals,  and  other  materials  which  can  not  be 
described  in  detail  until  they  are  returned  from  the  Exposition. 

INYBRTEBRATB  PALEONTOLOGY. 

The  permanent  accessions  in  this  division  amount  to  something  like 
68,U(M)  specimens,  though,  naturally,  this  includes  much  duplicate 
material. 

1.  The  largest  single  accession  includes  some  40,000  reserve  speci- 
mens transferred  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  These  are  for 
the  most  part  determined,  labeled,  and  arranged  in  zoological  and 
stratigraphical  order,  and  comprise  the  material  which  Dr.  William 
H.  Dall  and  his  assistants  have  spent  yeai's  in  gathering  and  working 
up  to  its  present  high  scientific  value. 

2.  The  Survey  has  also  turned  over  to  this  Museum  another  v  cry 
valuable,  though  in  large  part  unworked,  collection.  This  comprises 
a  series  of  some  1,932  Tertiary  insects,  brought  together  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel H.  Si'udder,  besides  many  hundred  original  drawings,  a  great  part 
of  which  are  unpublished.  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  reports  that  this 
transfer  makes  the  Museum  collection  of  fossil  insects  the  largest  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

3.  Second  only  to  the  accessions  mentioned  above  is  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  Fj.  O.  Ulrich  collection.  This  embraces  the  mollusca  and 
miscellaneous  materials  of  this  most  valuable  collection,  and  comprises 
no  less  than  15,000  reserve  specimens  and  500  lots  of  original  types  or 
ilhistrated  specimens. 

4.  From  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
through  Dr.  Frederich  von  Schmidt,  was  received  as  a  gift  an  excel- 
lent suite  of  Lower  Silurian  Estland  fossils.  The  material  was  selected 
by  Mr.  Sc*huchert  while  in  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  making  correla- 
tions between  the  Russian  and  American  faunas. 

5.  From  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the  Universit}-  of  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  through  Prof.  G.  M.  R.  Levinson,  there  was  received  in 
the  way  of  exchange  a  fine  series  comprising  more  than  100  specimens 
of  identified  European  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  br\'ozoa. 

6.  From  the  Yale  University  Museum,  through  Dr.  C.  E.  Beccher, 
was  received  as  a  gift  a  collection  of  IS  species,  comprising  5S()  speci- 
mens, of  Hamilton  brachiopods,  representing  the  various  stages  of 
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growth.  This  is  a  collection  of  more  than  ordinary  value,  because 
of  the  great  care  exercised  by  Doctor  Beecher  in  the  selection  and 
mounting  of  the  material. 

7.  From  Mr.  B.  E.  Walker,  Toronto,  Canada,  as  a  gift,  there  was 
received  a  number  of  excellent  cystids  from  the  Silurian  of  Grimsby, 
Ontario. 

8.  For  exhibition  at  St.  Louis  there  were  obtained,  largely  by  pur- 
chase, an  excellent  scries  of  Lower  Devonian  stiirfishes  and  crinoids,  a 
large  slab  with  many  fine  examples  of  Pentucrinus  foRHtlis^  a  similar 
slab  of  Trigonla  clavata^  several  large  ammonites,  and  an  excellent 
series  of  Solenhofen  invertebrate  fossils. 

VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOOY. 

1.  The  most  important  accession  of  the  year  was  a  specimen  of  the 
pterodactyl,  Rhnnphorhyiwlviu^' phyllurus^  showing  the  impression  of 
the  wing  and  tail  membmnes.  This,  as  well  as  fine  specimens  of 
ichthyosaur  and  teleosaur  {SteiioHaurm)  and  a  number  of  fishes  typical 
of  the  fauna  of  the  lithogi*aphic  limestone,  was  purchased  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

2.  A  cranium  of  Bison  ali^ni^  presented  by  Mr.  D.  McLean,  of 
Rampart  city,  Alaska,  is  important  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
specimen  of  this  species  obtained  in  Alaska,  and  because  the  horn 
material  itself  was  preserved. 

PALEOBOTANY. 

The  only  accessions  of  great  importance  in  this  department  were: 

1.  One  hundred  aud  ninety  specimens  from  Mazon  Creek,  Illinois; 
Athens,  Ohio;  and  other  localities,  which  form  a  part  of  the  Carl 
Rominger  collection  purchased  a  year  ago.  This  collection  is  especially 
valuable  as  containing  a  fair  representation  of  silicified  trunks,  par- 
ticularly of  the  genera  Dadoxylon  and  Psaroniua,  These  were  accom- 
panied by  a  series  of  well-prepared  microscopic  sections. 

2.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  specimens  from  the  higher  beds  of 
the  anthracite  series,  collected  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Unger,  of  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 

ROUTINE. 

In  the  division  of  geology  some  1,250  labels  for  the  exhibition 
series  have  been  printed  and  distributed;  at  least  a  thousand  duplicates 
have  been  sorted  out  from  the  material  that  has  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating for  years  past,  labeled,  wnipped,  and  sent  to  storage  to 
be  utilized  for  exchanges  and  future  distribution;  ^,032  catalogue, 
bibliographic,  and  title  cards  have  been  prepared;  1,041  slips  written 
for  the  type  catalogue;  1,530  catalogue  entries  made;  copy  for  t>12 
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labels  prepared  for  the  printer;  193  temporary  labels  prepared  for  the 
exhibition  series;  2,140  slips  for  the  reserve  collections;  895  pa^e^s  of 
manuscript  of  scientitic  material  prepared;  and  3,658  specimens  have 
l)een  iMirmanently  numbered  in  oil  colors. 

The  entire  litholot^ical  study  series  has  been  overhauled  and  a  com- 
plete card  catalogue  made  of  the  same. 

The  penological  section  across  North  America,  referred  to  in  my 
})rcvioiLs  reports,  has  been  completed  and  placed  on  exhibition  against 
the  south  wall  of  tlic  west-south  range.  This,  it  will  be  remembered, 
<-oinprises  a  section  on  a  scale  of  2  miles  to  the  inch,  extending  from 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  to  that  of  California  near  San  Francisco. 

Uj)ward  of  3<X)  thin  sections  of  rocks  have  been  prepared. 

In  the  division  of  minerals  the  entire  descriptive  exhibition  series 
has  l>een  overhauled  and  labeled.  The  work  on  a  card  catalogue  of 
the  mineralogical  collection  is  progressing  favorably,  some  4,3(X)  cards 
having  been  thus  far  prepared. 

In  the  division  of  stratigraphic  paleontology  Mr.  Schuchert  reports 
that  Mr.  R.  S.  Bassler  has  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  fiscal  3^ear  in 
the  work  of  unpacking,  labeling,  and  sorting  specimens,  and  remount- 
ing the  thin  sections  of  bryozoa  in  the  E.  O.  Ulrich  collection.  To 
this  collection  have  now  been  added  nearly  all  the  other  Museum 
bi  yozoji,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  in  an  unworked  condition. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  put  away  in  final  Museum  condi- 
tion ])rol)iibly  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  specimens.  The  exact 
number  can  not  be  given,  since  the  Paleozoic  collections  have  been 
growing  at  a  remarkable  rate.  This  growth  is  due  largely  to  the  pur- 
chase during  the  past  three  years  of  the  Ulrich,  Rominger,  and  Sher- 
\ytH)d  collections,  besides  much  other  material,  not  including  such  as 
comes  to  the  Museum  regularly  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
and  through  the  efforts  of  the  departmental  staff.  The  registering  of 
these  specimens,  as  well  as  the  work  of  painting  the  numbers  and 
making  the  cards,  is  now  far  behind,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient 
assistance. 

The  work  of  preparing  for  distribution  500  school  collections  of 
invertebrate  fossils,  each  comprising  30  to  60  specimens,  is  well  in 
hand  and  will  be  completed  during  the  first  month  of  tlie  coiuing 
vpar.  The  500  collections  will  contain  altogether  not  less  than  ()0,000 
^  )ccimens. 

In  the  division  of  vertebrate  paleontology  a  skull  of  a  Diplodocus 
from  the  Marsh  collections  has  been  cleaned  and  mounted,  and  one  of 
a  Trachod(/ii  from  Butler  County,  Montana,  restored  and  remounted 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Two  skulls  of  Ceratopaia^  one  the  type  of  Tr!ceratoj>s  cnlicmmis  and 
the  other  a  fine  specimen  of  a  new  genus  of  these  great  Dinosaurs, 
have  been  prepared  for  exhibition. 
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Ill  the  division  of  paleobotany  the  work  of  preparing  the  card  cata- 
logue of  the  Lacoe  collection  of  fossil  plants  is  progressing  slowly. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Museum  has  been  greatly  interrupted  dur- 
ing this  period  by  prepanition  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
The  Curator  of  the  Department  was  absent  from  Washington  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  some  ninety -one  days  of  the  year.  During  this 
time  he  made — 

(1)  A  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back,  going  vifi  Ishpeming,  Michi- 
gan, and  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and  returning  by 
way  of  San  Francisco;  Ogden,  and  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  Pocatello,  Idaho; 
through  Wyoming  to  Lammie,  Denver,  and  the  Blatrk  Hills  of  Dakota. 
(2)  A  trip  into  western  Mexico  in  the  vicinity  of  Bacubirito,  State  of 
Sinaloa,  and  (3)  finally,  a  trip  into  the  apatite,  mica,  and  asbestos 
regions  of  Canada. 

The  purpose  of  the  Mexican  trip  was  to  secure  for  the  I.K)uisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  a  cast  of  the  celebrated  Bacubirito  meteorite,  the 
second  largest  known  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wirt  Tassin,  of  the  division  of  mineralogy,  made  a  trip  into  an 
interesting  zeolite  locality  near  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  obtained 
nuich  valuable  material. 

Mr.  William  C.  Phalen  made  two  trips  into  Virginia  for  the  purpose 
of  making  collections  and  studying  the  unakite  near  Milanis  Gap. 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Schuchert  was  granted  four  months'  leave  of  absence  in  Europe, 
where  considemble  time  was  devoted  to  collecting  Ordovician,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  fossils. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Nc^whall,  C'harles  Schuchert,  Wirt  Tassin,  and  the 
Head  Curator  were  in  St.  Louis  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  engaged  in  the  work  of  installing  the  exhibits  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  was  also  on  leave  for  a  period  of  more  than 
two  months. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   INDIVIDUALS   AND   INSTlTUTIONa. 

There  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Department  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  in  the  way  of  gifts  and  exchanges,  some  64  lots, 
comprising  7,188  specimens. 

In  addition,  material  for  study  has  been  loaned  to  the  individuals 
and  institutions  mentioned  below: 

Mr.  John  M,  ('larke,  ot  the  New  York  State  Museum;  Prof.  W.  B. 
Clark,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey;  Dr.  A.  Handlirsch,  of  the  K.  K.  Naturhistorische 
Ilofmuseum,  Vienna;  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire;  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Kirk,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City;  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  New  York  City;  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  Mr.  P.  E.  Raymond,  New 
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Haven,  Connecticut;  and  Mr.  Frank  Springer,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington  City. 

Portions  of  the  collections  of  the  Division  of  Geology  have  been 
studied  by  Dr.  Thomas  L.  Watson,  of  Denison  University,  (iranville, 
Ohio,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  building 
stone  of  North  Carolina. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Osborn  has  continued  his  work  on  the  Titanotheriuni  of 
the  Marsh  collection.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hatcher  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
study  of  the  Triceratops,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  in  the  study  of  the 
Stegosaur  remains. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  have  studied  the  collections  in  Paleobotany:- 

Dr.  Arthur  Hollick,  assistant  (*urator  of  botany  in  the  New  York 
lk)tani(*al  Gardens;  the  Itev.  H.  Herzer,  of  Marietta,  Ohio;  and  Mr. 
K.  W.  Berry,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

PRESENT  CONDITION   OF  THE   COLLECTIONS. 

The  condition  of  the  collections  as  a  whole  is  quite  satisfactory, 
when  everything  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  spite  of  numerous 
interruptions,  due  to  the  work  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
the  general  work  of  cataloguing  and  numbering  has  been  cjirried  on, 
and  the  records  are  being  daily  improved. 

The  exhibition  series  is  kept  constantly  alive  through  the  insertion 
of  new  material  and  the  weeding  out  of  that  which  is  old  and  less 
desirable. 

The  section  of  vertebrate  paleontology  at  present  needs  the  largest 
share  of  attention.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
preparation  of  vertebrate  material  is  slow,  laborious,  and  necessarily 
expensive.  The  Claosaurus  mount,  which  was  reported  as  nearly 
complete  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  is  now  installed  against 
the  south  wall  of  the  southeast  court. 

The  exhibition  series  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  fine 
skull  of  a  new  genus  of  Ceratopsia  and  skulls  of  a  Diplodocus  and 
Trachodon,  the  latter  from  Butler  County,  Montana;  also  a  mounU^d 
skeleton  of  Syomu  ccumarinus  from  New  Zealand. 

It  was  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  report  fair  progress  in  the 
way  of  mounting  a  Triceratops,  but  numerous  events,  including  the 
n*signation  of  a  preparator,  have  conspired  to  prevent  this. 

The  collection  of  bryozoa,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  is 
reported  by  Mr.  Schuchert  as  occupying  nearly  150  standard  draw(»rs 
and  comprising  what  is  probably  the  most  important  collection  of  its 
kind  extant.  This  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  types  and  illustrated 
specimens,  of  which  there  are  some  620  dilBferent  lots  or  species. 

The  exhibition  collections  in  all  the  divisions,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  vertebrate  paleontology,  are  as  full  as  availa))Ie  space  will 
permit. 
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The  study  collections  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  the  records  up  to 
date. 

In  the  division  of  stratigraphic  paleontology  much  yet  must  be 
done  to  complete  the  records  relating  to  the  Ulrich,  Rominger,  and 
Sherwood  collections.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress  at  least  two  years  will  be  required  to  complete  this  work. 

RESEARCH. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Museum,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of 
preparing  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  has  greatly  inter- 
fered with  research  work  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  force.  The 
Head  Cumtor  published  but  little.  He  has,  however,  superviased  the 
work  of  an  economic  survey  in  North  Carolina,  having  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  building  and  ornamental  stones  of  the  States,  and  has 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  expert  si)ecial  agent  in  charge  of  Report  on 
Stone  Quarries  in  connecttion  with  the  census.  He  has  prepai^ed 
reports  in  both  instances,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Mr.  William  C.  Phalen  has  studied  and  described  the  rocks  of  the 
Nugsuaks  Peninsula,  in  Greenland,  and  an  occurrence  of  unakite  near 
Milams  Gap,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Wirt  Tassin  reports  some  eighteen  analyses  made  looking 
toward  the  identification  of  little-known  material;  he  has  also  studied 
and  described  a  meteorite  from  Persimmon  Creek  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bassler  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  Rochester  shale 
bryozoa.  a  work  which  he  hopes  to  complete  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr,  E.  O.  Ulrich,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bassler,  has  completed 
two  papers  on  Paleozoic  bryozoa. 

Miss  Elvira  Wood,  of  the  U.  S.  (ieological  Survey,  has  prepared  a 
paper  treating  of  all  the  Middle  Devonian  crinoids  in  the  Museum 
collections. 

CIIANC^.ES   IN    PERSONNEL. 

The  Department  of  Geology  has  suffered  severely  through  resigna- 
tions, due  in  nc^arly  every  instiince  to  insufficient  salaries. 

Mr.  Alban  Stewart,  preparator  in  the  section  of  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology, resigned  on  Marcli  12,  last.  His  place  has  been  filled,  tempo- 
rarily, by  Mr.  C.  W.  (iilmore. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Bassler  and  William  C.  Phalen  resigned  on  May  9  and 
15,  respectively,  to  acc(»pt  positions  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Charles  Schuchert  has  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of 
paleontology  in  Yale  University,  though  his  resignation  has  not  yet 
tiiken  effect. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Luc4is,  of  tlu*  Department  of  Biology,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  collections  of  vertebrate  fossils,  has  also  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Museum. 
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The  Museum  Staff. 

[June  30,  1904.] 

S.  P.   LAN«iLEY,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Keeper  Ex-officio. 
Uu'iiAKi)  RATimrN,  Assistant  Secretary,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
W.  i)K  C.  Ravenel,  Administrative  Assistant. 

SCIENTIFIC  STAFF. 

Department  of  ANTnaopoLOCiY: 

Otis  T.  Mason,  Acting  Head  Curator. 
(a)   />ii*ufion  of  Ethnology:  Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator;   Walter  Hough,  Assistant 

Curator;  J.  W.  Fewkes,  Collaborator. 
(/ )  Dirijii on  of  Physical  Anthropology:  A,  Hrdlicka,  Assistant  Curator. 
(r)  J>irmon  of  Hintoric  Archeology:  Paul  Haupt,  Honorary  Curator;  Cyrus  Adler, 

Ifonorary  Assistant  Curator;  I.  M.  Casnowicz,  Aid. 
{d)  IHviidon  of  Prehistoric  Archeology:  W.  H.  Holmes,  Honorary  Curator;  J.  D. 

McCJuire,  Collalx)rator. 
(c)  Division  of  Technology:  George  C.  Maynard,  Assistant  Curator. 
(/)   Diiijtion  of  Graphic  Art4(:  Paul  Brockett,  Custodian. 

Section  of  Photography:  T.  W.  Smillie,  Custodian. 
(g)  Division  of  Medicine:  J.  M.  Flint,  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired),  Honorary  Curator. 
{h)  Division  of  Historic  Religions:  Cyrus  Adler,  Honorary  Curator, 
(i)  Ditision  of  History:  A.  H.  Clark,  Honorary  Curator;  Paul  Beckwith,  Assistant 
Curator. 
Department  of  Biology: 

Frederick  W.  True,  Head  Curator. 
(a)  Dirision  of  Mammals:  Frederick  W.  True,  Curator;  U.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Assistant 

Curator;  Marcus  W.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Aid;  Walter  L.  Hahn,  Aid. 
(h)  Dirision  of  Birds:  Robert  Ridg  way,  Cunitor;  Charles  W.  Richmond,  .\ssistant 
Curator;  J.  H.  Ril^jy,  Aid. 
Section  of  Binls'   Eggs:  William  L.  Ralph,  Honorary  Curator;  E.  J. 
Horgan,  Aid. 
(r)  Division  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians:   IxMjnhard   Stejneger,  Curator;  R.   G. 

Paine,  Aid. 
(<i)  Division  of  Fishes:  Tarleton  II.  Bean,  Honorary  Curator;  Barton  A.  Bean, 

Assistant  Curator;  C.  A.  McKnew,  Aid. 
(e)  Division  of  Mollusks:  William  H.  Dall,  Honorary  Curator;  Paul  Bartscti,  Aid; 

William  B.  Marshall,  Aid. 
(/)  Division  of  Insects:  L.  O.   Howard,   Honorary  Curator;    W.   H.  Ashmead, 
Assistant  Curator;  R.  P.  Currie,  Aid. 
Section  of  Hymenoptera:  W.  H.  Ashmend,  in  charge. 
Section  of  Myriapoda:  O.  F.  C(K>k,  Custodian. 
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Depabtment  of  BiouKiY — Continued. 
(/)  Divmon  of  Ineteci* — Continued. 

Section  of  Diptera:  D.  W.  Cotjuillett,  Custodian. 
Section  of  Coleoptera:  E.  A.  Schwarz,  Custodian. 
Section  of  Lepidoptera:  H.  G.  Dyar,  Custodian. 
Section  of  Arachnida:  Nathan  Banks,  Custodian. 
{g)  DiH^ion  of  Marine  Invertebrates:  Richard  Rathbun,  Honorary  Curator;  J.  E. 
Benedict,  Assistant  Curator;   Mary  J.  Rathbun,  Assistant  (^irator: 
Harriet  Richardson,  Collaborator. 
Section  of  Helminthological  Collections:  C.  W.  Stiles,  Custodian. 
{h)  Divigion  of  Comparative  Anatomy:  Frederic  A.  Lucas,  Curator. 
(i)  Division  of  Plant*  {National  Herbarium):  Frederick  V.  Coville,  Honorar}-  Cura- 
tor; J.  N.  Rose,  Assistant  Curator. 
Section  of  Forestry:  B  E.  Femow,  Honorary  Curator. 
Section  of  Cryptogamic  Collections:  ().  F.  Cook,  Honorary  Assistant 

Curator;  W.  R.  Maxon,  Aid. 
Section  of  Higher  Alga?:  W.  T.  Swingle,  Custodian. 
Section  of  Lower  Algje:  G.  T.  Moore,  Custodian. 
Section  of  Lower  Fungi:  D.  G.  Fairchild,  Custodian. 
Associates  in  Zoology  (Honorary):  Theodore  N.  Gill,  C.  Hart  Merriam,  R.  E.  C. 

Steams. 
Associate  in  Botany  ( Honorary ) :  Edward  L.  Greene. 
Depabtment  of  Geology: 

George  P.  Merrill,  Head  Curator. 
(a)  Division  of  Physical  and  Chemical  (ieology  {Systematic  and  Applied):  George  V. 

Merrill,  Curator;  W.  H.  Xewhall,  Aid. 
(6)  Division  of   Mineralogy:    F.   W.  Clarke,  Honorary   Curator;    Wirt  Ta.«sin, 
Assistant  Curator;  Rev.  L.  T.  Chamberlain,  Honorary'  Custodian  of 
Gems  and  Precious  Stones, 
(c)  Division  of  Strati  graphic  Paleontology:  Charles  1).  Walcott,  Honorary  Curator; 
Charles  Schuchert,  Assistant  Curator. 
Section  of  Vertebrate  Fossils:  F.  A.  Lucas,  Actins:  Curator. 
Section  of  Invertebrate  Fossils:  Paleozoic,  Charles  Schuchert,  Custodian; 
Carboniferous,  (reorge  H.  Girtv,  Custodian;  Mesozoic,  T.  \V.  Stanton, 
Custodian;  Cenozoic,  W.  H.  Dall,  Associate  Curator;  Madreporariaii 
Corals,  T.  Wayland  Vaughan,  Custo<lian. 
Section  of    Paleolx>tany :    Lester   F.   Ward,  Associate  C'urator;   A.  C. 
Peale,  Aid;  F.  H.  Knowlton,  Custodian  of  Mesozoic  Plants;  Davi(J 
White,  Custodian  of  Paleozoic  Plants. 
Associate  in  Paleontology  (Honorary):  Charles  A.  White. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF. 

Chief  of  Correspondence  and  Documents,  R.  I.  Geare. 

Librarian,  Cyrus  Adler. 

Assistant  Librarian,  N.  P.  Scudder. 

Disbursing  Clerk,  W.  W.  Karr. 

Superintendent  of  Construction  and  Labor,  J.  S.  (loldsmith. 

Editor,  Marcus  Benjamin. 

Photographer,  T.  W.  Smillie. 

Registrar,  S.  C.  Brown. 

Property  Clerk,  W.  A.  Knowles. 
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List  of  Accessions,  1903-04. 


Abbott,  Dr.  W.  L.,  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements:  A  ver>'  extensive,  inter- 
esting, and  valuable  collection  of  eth- 
ni>logi(^l  specimens,  including  many 
unique  objects  from  various  islands  off 
tbe  western  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  a 
large  variety  of  natural  history  mate- 
rial, including  many  new  and  rare 
sjiecies  from  the  same  localities  (41342) ; 
also  a  large  collection  of  natural  history 
specimens,  containing  maumials,  birds' 
skins,  binls*  nests  and  eggs,  birds* 
i'keletons,  reptiles,  insects,  and  skele- 
tons of  different  animals,  besides  many 
hundreds  of  ethnological  objects  in 
daily  use  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhi<»-Linga  Archipelago  (42168). 

Abraham,  Louis,  Washington,  I).  C: 
Six  watch  movements.    42468. 

ABREiTy  Rosalia,  Polotina,  Cerro,  Uabana, 
Cuba:  Leaf  and  fruit  of  a  plant  from 
Cuba.     41675. 

Acker,  Dr.  G.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Brains  of  white  and  colored  children 
(41792;  42101;  42466;  42549;  42864). 

Adams.  C.  C.  (See  under  Michigan, 
University  of. ) 

Adams,  Mrs.  Frank,  Mount  Dora,  Fla.: 
Two  specimens  of  CaUUris  robuMa. 
42607. 

Adams,  Henry,  Mason  City,  W.  Va.: 
Three  archeological  specimens.    41242. 

Adams,  Dr.  S.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Brain  of  a  negro  child  (42034) ;  brain 
of  a  white  child  (42340). 

Adams,  Wallactb,  U.  8.  National  Mu- 
seum: Pkuroqaet,  Oonunu  hsemorrhous. 
42306. 


Adelaide,  Australia,  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  Australasia.  Received 
through  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Reeil:  Fifty- 
nine  impressions  of  leaves  and  ferns; 
also  a  description  of  the  process.    42192. 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(See  under  Philippine  Islands,  Manila, 
Bureau  of  Agriculture. ) 

Agriculture,  Department  op,  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary:  Received 
through  the  Biological  Survey,  90  birds' 
eggs  and  5  ne^ts,  collected  by  Messrs. 
E.  W.  Nelson,  E.  A.  Goldman,  F. 
Stephens,  W.  H.  Osgood,  L.  A.  Fuertes, 
H.  C.  Oberholser,  and  J.  F.  Gant,  in 
various  parts  of  North  America  during 
the  year  1903  (41350);  5  specimens  of 
AshmuneUa  chirimhuana  Dall  from  Capi- 
tan  Mountains,  New  Mexico  (41566); 
received  through  the  Biological  Survey, 
8  fresh-water  crabs  from  Guerrero, 
Mexico,  collected  by  Messrs.  Goldman 
and  Nelson  (41925);  received  through 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  two  dogs*  skulls  (42033); 
skull  of  a  black  and  tan  terrier  (42052) ; 
through  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  14  insects 
and  other  specimens  (42150);  1,554 
specimens  of  miscellaneous  insects  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  D.  W.  Hunter,  W.  E. 
Hinds,  J.  H.  Harris,  and  A.  W.  Morrill 
in  Texas  (42151 ) ;  specimen  of  flax  fiber 
from  New  Zealand  (42483) ;  4,500  speci- 
mens of  insects,  principally  Coleoptera 
from  Cayamas,  Cuba,  collected  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Schwarz  (42622);  99  specimens 
of  Coleoptera  from  Brazil  (42623); 
meteorological  instruments  and  appara- 
tus from  the  Weather  Bureau  (42625) ; 
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AORICULTURE,  DEPARTMENT  OF — CoiltM. 

25  specimens  of  land  shells  collected  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gant  in  Oklahoma  (42755)'; 
375  insects  collecte<l  by  Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard in  Mexico,  consisting  of  Hymenop- 
tera,  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Hemiptera,  Orthoptera,  Odonata,  and 
Chrysopa  (42759). 

MfUerial  deposited  in  the  National  Her- 
Inirium:  Fourteen  plants  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  (41261);  15 
plants  from  the  vicinity  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  collected  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Sheldon 
(41265);  74  plants  collected  in  Lips- 
comb, Tex.,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Howell 
(41280);  26  plants  collected  by  Mr. 
Howell  in  Texas  (41333);  through  the 
Biological  Survey,  2  plants  from  Ari- 
zona collected  by  Mr.  Venion  Bailey 
(41395);  through  the  Division  of  Plant 
Industry,  2  specimens  of  lichens  from 
Europe  (41411);  2  specimens  of  Hoff- 
manseggia  from  Oklahoma  collected  by 
Mr.  R.  G.  Dunlap  (41492);  plant  from 
Missouri  (41510);  plant  from  Louisiana 
collected  by  Mr.  VV.  R.  Dodson  (4151 1 ) ; 
received  thnjugh  the  Division  of  Agros- 
tology, 342  plants  from  Algeria,  obtained 
by  purchase  from  Mr.  L.  Chevallier,  Pre- 
cigne,  Sarthe,  France  (41597);  plants 
collected  in  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Plummer  (41700);  165 
plants  from  New  Mexico  collecte<l  by 
Mr.  Vernon  Bailey  (41888) ;  type  speci- 
men of  Abies  (4205n);2  specimens  of 
Ribe^  collected  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Coville  at 
Kew  Gardens,  England  (42122);  17 
spec^imens  of  Ribes  from  Germany  and 
France  (42161);  6  plants  from  Arizona 
collected  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam 
(42185);  7  plants  from  California  col- 
lected by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  (42246); 
s|>ecinien  of  Abies  colkM"t<.'d  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Bailey  in  New  Mexico  (42315); 
2  plants  from  Porto  Rico  (42391);  10 
plants  from  Texas  collected  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Bailey  (42405);  4  plants  from 
California  obtained  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  (4240<) ) ;  plant  from  Paraguay, 
(M>llecte<l  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Rutfin  (42512); 
2  plants  from  California  <'ollected  by 
Dr.  B.  E.  Fernow  (42525);  Splantsfrom 
California  collected  by  Miss  Alice  East- 
wood (426:^0);  8  plants  from  Alabama 


Agriculture,  Department  of — C'OntM. 
collecte<l  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Tracy  (426:U); 
herbarium  specimens  of  wtxxly  planip 
(42670);  2  plants  from  Ohio  colle<te«l 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Reid  (42820);  9  plants 
from  various  localities  (42841 ) ;  2  si)e<-i- 
mens  of  Ribes  from  Minnesota  and 
Georigia  (42848) ;  through  theBioliigical 
Survey,  19  plants  from  Oklahoma  col- 
lected by  Mr.  J.  H.  (^ant  (42852);  15 
plants  from  Oregon  collected  by  Mr. 
C.  V.  Piper  (42894);  10  plants  from 
Colorado  collected  by  Miss  E.  W.  Cath- 
cart  (42898) ;  6  specimens  of  cactus  f rrjm 
near  Emma,  Tex.,  collected  by  Mr.  F. 
V.  Coville  (42899). 

(See  also  under:  Baker,  C.  F.; 
Blankinship,  J.  M.;  Dug^a,  Dr.  .A..; 
Fisher,  H.  L.;  Fredholm,  A.;  Gant, 
J.  IL;  Giloeira,  J.  J.;  Hall,  H.  M.: 
Hayes,  \V.  R.;  Hummel,  Gustave; 
Pearsall,  R.  F.;  Perkins,  R.  C.  L.; 
Piper,  C.  V. ;  Prey,  Nina;  Simms,  Mrs. 
Thomas;  Singer,  G.  P.;  Sias,  A.  W.; 
Tullock,  A.  E.;  Wilcox,  G.  B.;  Wilcox, 
Dr.  T.  E.). 

Albany  Museum.  (See  under  Grahami'- 
town.  South  Africa.) 

Albers,  a.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Specimens 
of  fassil  ostracods.    42417. 

Allen,  Dr.  J.  A.  (See  under  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History',  New  York 
City.) 

Allen,  O.  D.,  Ashford,  Wash. :  Six  plantis 
from  Washington  (41359,  41832). 

Allison,  Andrew,  Slidell,  La.,  and  luka. 
Miss. :  Reptiles,  a  skin  and  skull  of  a 
bat  (42891,  42706). 

Alta MiRAXo,  Dr.  Fernando.  ( See  under 
Mexico,  City  of,  Instituto  Medico  Na- 
cional.) 

Altofar,  Andrew,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Larva  of  Elm  sawfiy,  Cimlje.r  ainerimna 
Lea<!h.     42849. 

Alwood,  Prof.  W.  B.,  Blacksburg,  Va.: 
Mi.s(^ellaneous  specimens  of  insects. 
41747. 

American  Entomological  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Received  through 
George  Franck,  manager.  Nineteen 
specimens  of  Coleoptera.    42132. 
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American  Gem  and  Pearl  Company, 
New  York  City:  Twenty-two  gems 
(pim-haae)  L.  P.  X.  (42601);  received 
throu^  Mr.  Lucien  M.  Sfell,  manager, 
gummite  from  Mitchell  County,  N.  C. ; 
altro  specimens  of  topaz  and  amethyst 
(gift)  (42602). 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New    York    City:    Received    through 
William  Beutenmuller,   7  specimens, 
including  2  types  of  Lepidoptera  (ex- 
change)    (41756) ;    received    through 
Prof.  H.  F.  Oslxjrn,  2  casts  of  feet  of  a 
fossil  horse  representing    the  species 
Neohij)p<tr%ayi      whiineyi       (exchange) 
(42428);    received  through  Dr.  J.  A.  ! 
Allen,  mammal  skins  and  skulls  and  a  I 
skeleton  (exchange)  (42530);  16 plants  ! 
collected  by  Miss  ('onstance  Dulx)is  in  I 
California  (gift)  (42657);  window  trans- 
parencies illustrating  the   "Spine"  of 
Mount  Pele  (gift)  (42781). 

American  Ritile  Company,  Washington, 
I).  C-. :  Re<'eived  through  William  M. 
Slater,  president.  Specimen  of  tita- 
nium carbide.    42401. 

Ames,  Oakb*,  North  Easton,  Mass.: 
Type  specimen  of  Ifahenaria  sanbomii 
fn.ni  Cuba  (gift)  (41734);  24  species  of 
ferns  and  femallies  principally  from 
Florida  (gift)  (42388);  103  plants  from 
various  sections  of  the  United  States 
(exchangt*)  (42488). 

Anderson,  E.  M.,  Provincial  Museum, 
Victoria,  B.  C:  One  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  8|)ecimens  of  Lepidop- 
tera (41611;  41865;  42424). 

Anderson,  J.  R.,  Department  of  Agri- 
<iilture:  Two  plants  from  British  Colum- 
bia.    41392. 

Anderson,  R.  W.,  Wando,  S.  C:  Six 
plants  and  three  snakes  from  South 
Carolina  (42482;  42708). 

Anderton,  Mrs.  I.  W.,  Mackay,  Idaho: 
Three  teeth  of  a  horse  and  two  teeth 
of  a  fossil  biw^n.     42438. 

Andrews,  Byron,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Thirty-five  skulls  of  the  Arctic  fox 
(purchase)  (42179);  skull  of  an  Arctic 
fox  (gift)  (42250). 


Anthony,  R.  A.,  New  York  City:  Eleven 
photographs  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
vicinity.     42236. 

Appleton,  Nathan,  New  York  City:  Oil 
painting  by  Etex,  representing  a  scene 
from  the  ** Gentleman  of  France." 
42397. 

Archibald,  W.  S.,  Norfolk,  Va.:  Three 
specimens  of  Purple  finch,  Carj}odacus 
piirpureus.     42176. 

Arnheim,  J.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
Eight  specimens  of  land  and  marine 
shells,  representing  7  species  from  vari- 
ous localities.    41554. 

Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.:  Forty-one  specimens  of  Cratn- 
gm.     Exchange.     42415. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Ralph.  (See  under  Dr. 
J.  J.  Rivers.) 

Arrondelle  Sons,  E.,  Paris,  France: 
Plaster  casts  of  the  column  of  Uamou- 
rabi  and  of  the  circular  monument  of 
Telle;  also  of  the  head  of  Mercure 
(Discobole)  Lancelotti.  Purchase.  L. 
P.  X.     42435. 

^VsHMEAD,  Dr.  W.  H.  (See  under  Prof. 
S.  Matsumura.) 

Attwater,  H.  p.,  Houston,  Tex.:  Skin 
and  skull  of  a  jaguar.  Purchase. 
42609. 

Atwood,  S.  H.,  &Co.,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr.: 
Limestone  with  Hint  inclosures  from  a 
(juarry  at  "Wymore,  Nebr.     42099. 

Australian  Opal  Company,  New  York 
City:  Specimen  of  Australian  opal 
(41406);  3  opals  in  silicified  wood 
from  Australia  (42600).  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X. 

Babcock,  Charles,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  S|)eci- 
men  of  weathered  French  Caen  stone 
from  Ithaca.     Exchange.     42564. 

Babcock,  E.  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Two 
plants  from  California.     41325. 

Babcock,  Mrs.  P.  II.,  Mount  Doni,  Fla.: 
Three  specimens  of  BIgnonio.     422S3. 

Bache,  Renk,  Washington,  D.  C:  Seven 
photographs  illustrating  Indian  techni- 
(^1  industries.     41704. 

Baciitel,  W.  L.,  Joplin,  M<>.:  Three 
specimens  of  calcite.    Purchase*.    42698. 
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Bacx)rn,  Mr.,  Cable,  Mont:  Ores  and 
minerals  from  Cable  mine,  Cable, 
Mont.     41624. 

Bagwell,  I.  C,  Stephen  villa,  Tex.: 
Specimens  of  Longicorn  beetle,  Neocly- 
tus  capras  Say.    42266. 

Bahama  Expedition,  Baltimore,  Md. : 
Collection  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  molliisks,  marine  invertebrates, 
and  corals  made  by  ^lessrs.  J.  H.  Riley 
and  B.  A.  Bean  in  the  Bahama  Islands 
during  June  and  July  of  1903.     41471. 

Bailey,  Vernon,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Specimen  of  Rhodioln  from 
New  Mexico.  42005.  (See  also  under 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  W.  L. 
Bray. ) 

Bain,  H.  F.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 
Three  specimens  of  fluospar  from  Rose- 
clare.  111.     42200. 

Baird,  Capt.  G.  W.,  U.  S.  Navy.  (See 
under  War  Department.) 

Baker,  Prof.  C.  F.,  Stanford  University, 
Cal. :  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal. : 
Three  plants  from  California  (41284); 
78  plants  from  Nevada  (41288);"  48 
plants  from  California  (41296);  490 
plants  from  California  (41319) ;«  crabs, 
including  the  species  Hemigrapms  nudus 
(Dana);  PetroliMhes  rupicolu^  Stimp- 
son;  Epialtua  prodtichis  Randall;  Pa- 
gunis  granosimamis  Stimpson;  Hemir 
grapms  oregm\eim»  (Dana);  Aren^etis 
inexicanus  (Gersta»cker)  (41442);  148 
si)ecimens  of  Diptera  from  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  other  localities 
(41498);  2  plants  from  California 
(41910);  43  specimens  of  Diptera 
(41930);  fishes  from  San  Pedro  and 
Stanford  University,  California  (42260) ; 
13  specimens  of  Diptera  (42275);  471 
plants  from  Nicaragua  (42284); «  'M 
specimens  of  Ivcpidoptera  (42355);  8 
butterflies  (42419);  2  species  of  Helices 
from  Catalina  Island  (42478);  crus- 
taceans from  southern  California 
(42492);  16  specimens  of  I^pidoptera, 
also  larvie  (42521);  3  siKH'imens  of 
Lepidoptera  (42538);  receive<l  through 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture,  38  speci- 
mens of  Diptera  from  California  (42651 ) ; 


Baker,  Prof.  C.  F. — Continued. 
2  specimens  of  Emeriia  analoga  (Stm.) 
(42677);  6  plants  from  Central  America 
( 42803 ) ;  395  specimens  of  Diptera  from 
California  (42829). 

Baker,  Dr.  F. :  Six  specimens  of  marine 
shells  from  California  (42056);  specimen 
of  Ooida  laciea  Sby.,  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  (42683). 

Baker,  T.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Shoe- 
maker's foot  measure.     (Loan.)    8765. 

Baldridge,  Mrs.  Maria,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.:  Two  specimens  of  Ocinebra  bar- 
harewtis  Gabb.,  from  San  Pedro,  Cal. 
42839. 

Baldwin,  W.  T.,  East  Bradford,  Va.: 
Specimen  of  Lejndodendron  scobiniforme 
Meek.     41784. 

Ball,  Mrs.  Paula,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 
Specimen  of  Tylodina  fuiigina  Gabb. 
(alcoholic  specimen);  also  4  shells  of 
Pleurotomidas  from  LAguna  beach,  Los 
Angeles  County.     41830. 

Banks,  Nathan,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Six  specimens  of  Hemiptera,  in- 
cluding Fulvius  hMetnanni  Reut,and 
Ploaria  errabunda  Say  (gift)  (41457) ; 
10  specimens  of  Brachkfnemurw  vermitm 
Walker,  from  Mexico  (gift)  (41656); 
20  specimens  of  Myrmelionidse  (pur- 
chase) (41746). 

Barber,  H.  S.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Three  specimens  of  Pdygyra  columbiana 
from  Eureka,  Cal.  (41304);  frog  {Ram 
ftfflvaiiefi)  from  near  Plummers  Island, 
Maryland  (41485);  bat  from  California 
(41763); bat(Xfmun«6arfa/w)  (41862); 
plant  from  Texas  (42873);  rattlesnake 
(Orotalus  tigris)  from  Arizona  (41960); 
5  specimens  of  JAxminis  from  Browns- 
ville, Tex.  (42892).  See  also  under 
Washington  Biologists  Field  Club. ) 

Barber,  M.  D.  Knoxville,  Tenn.:  Ten 
I      specimens    of    land    and     fresh-water 

shells  from  Tennessee  (41443);  11 
'      specimens    of     fresh- water    moUusks 

(41796);     11    species    of    fresh- water 

shells  (42222). 

Barney,  Lieut.  J.  P.  (See  under  Brig, 
(ten.  W.  H.  Carter,  U.  S.  Army.) 


«  Purchase. 
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Barrott,  a.  F.,  Owego,  N.  Y.:  Three 
arrow  points  found  in  Tioga  County. 
41543. 

Bartlett,    H.    H.,    Indianapolis,    Ind.: 
Snake  (Coluber  obsoUtus),  from  Marion  ' 
('ounty,  Ind.     42529.  i 

Barton,  John,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
Wa*«hington,  I).  C:  Bill  found  in  cir- 
culation in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
(I.oan.)     8874. 

BART»<:n,  Paul,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
St-t  (if  negatives  showing  Gould's  types 
of  Western  American    Pyramidellid» 
and  PecU'n  herricetis:  also  figures  of  some 
the  duplicates  of  Pyramidellids  of  the 
Reigen   collectitm   (42204);  about  200  j 
!<I>ecinien8  of  land  and   marine  shells 
from  Hampton,  Cape  Charles  City,  and 
Brighton,  Va.  (42308) ;  2  specimens  of 
fungiLs  representing  the  species  Crirpto- 
IK/ruA  volratun  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  (42617);  3  salamanders  from 
IHstrict  of  Columbia  (42696);  2  speci-  ■ 
mens  of    Cranefiy,    Linnobia   species,  I 
fn.m  Great  Fall.*",'  Md.  (42724).     (See  ' 
alHO   under  Department  of  Commerce 
and    La>)or,  Bureau  of   Fisheries  and 
(ierrit  S.  Miller,  jr.) 

Bashore,  Hiram,  MifHintown,  Pa.:  Mole  I 
(Scalops  agiiaticmt).     41821». 

Uate8,  Dr.  E.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. :  Twenty- 
six  gim  flints.     41229. 

Batk*,  M.  a.,  Clanton,  Ala.:  Product  of  '. 
natural  weathering.     (Loan.)    8888. 

Battles,  Mrs.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Specimen  of  Long-sting,  TfuiUsm  luna- 
tor  Lin  mens.     41453. 

BArstiBr,  Paul,  Washington,  D.  C:  Speci- 
men of  Xylotrya  fimbfiaia  Jeffr.  from 
Texas.     42629. 

Ukall,  W.  J.,  Lloyd,  Tex.:  Neuropteroid 
insect  representing  the  species  Acun- 
thacliifi*  amerimiia  Drury.     41449. 

Bean,  B.  A.,  and  C.  A.  McKnew,  U.  S. 
National  Museum:  Fishes  and  crusta- 
ceans collected  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.  42896. 

Bea.n,  B.  a.     (See  under  Bahama  Ex|)e- 

•lition. ) 


Beckwith,  Dr.  E.  G.,  Foetoria,  Ohio: 
Larva  of  a  beetle  representing  the  spe- 
cies Tenebrio  molUor  Linnaeus.    42020. 

Beckwith,  P.  E.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Silver  coin,  a  lira  1863  of  V^ictor  Eman- 
uel the  Second,  King  of  Italy  (gift) 
(41444);  full-dress  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  Continental  Army 
(exchange)  (41462);  silver  threepence, 
the  first  issue  of  King  Edward  VII  of 
Great  Britain  (gift)  (41873);  flintlock 
pistol  made  by  Miles,* of  London,  with 
a  bayonet  ( gift)  (42206 ) ;  trumpet  kazoo 
(gift)  (42256);  copy  of  the  Missouri 
Republican,  January  1,  1864,  contain- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  year  1863;  also 
invitation  and  card  to  the  unveiling  of 
the  Sherman  statue  (gift)  (42597). 

Beech ER,  Dr.  C.  E.  (See  under  Yale 
University  Museum.) 

Bell,  Miss  A.  A.,  Chicago,  111.:  Speci- 
men of  an  insect  known  as  "Walking- 
stick,"  from  Eagle  Lake,  Michigan. 
41577. 

Bell,  A.  Bernie,  Cairns,  Queensland, 
Australia:  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  specimens  of  Lepidoptera.  Pur- 
chase.    41584. 

Bell  Company,  George,  Denver,  Colo.: 
Seven  specimens  of  minerals,  l^ir- 
chase.     L.  P.  X.    41635. 

Benedict,  Dr.  J.  E.,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Five  plants  from  Maryland  col- 
lected by  Messrs.  Benedict  and  Oldys. 
41260. 

Benedict,  J.  E.,  jr.,  Woodside,  Md.: 
Specimen  of  Adiantum  pedatmn.    41416. 

Benezet,  G.  p.,  Peoria,  III.:  Beetle  (Sil- 
pfui  mnericana).    41352. 

Benham  Indian  Trading  Company,  New 
York  City :  Four  baskets  and  two  sashes. 
IMrchase.     L.  P.  X.     42507. 

Berger,  a..  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia, 
Italy:  Thirty-one  plants  from  Italy. 
Ex<;hange.     42687. 

Berlin,  Germany,  Konigliches  Botan- 
isches  Museum:  Seven  hundre<l  and 
sixteen  plants  collected  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Braun.     Excliange.    42287. 
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Bbrlin,  Germany,  Konigliches  Museum 
fiir  Naturkunde.  Received  through  Dr. 
Paul  Matschie.  Specimen  of  TragxUxis 
from  Singapore.     Exchange.     41519. 

Berlin,  Germany,  Konigliche«  Museum 
fur  Volkerkunde:  Received  through 
Dr.  Eduard  Seler.  Gneco- Roman  plas- 
ter casts  (exchange)  (42733);  7  GreL'oo- 
Roman  plaster  casts  (purchase. )  L.  P. 
X.     42734. 

Berndt,  E.  L.  (See  under  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Fisheries. ) 

Bernice  Pauaiii  Bishop  Museum,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaiian  Islands:  Received 
through  Mr.  \\ .  T.  Brigham.  Double 
calabash  and  16  capa-inarkers.  Ex- 
change.   41979. 

Berry,  S.  S.,  Redlands,  Cal.:  Ten  species 
*of  marine  shells  from  near  Avalon,  Cat- 
alina  Island  (41560);  2  shells  from 
California  (42660). 

Bessac,  F.  T.,  NaU^hez,  Miss.:  Beetle 
{Lumnus  eiephas  Fabricius ) .     41 384. 

BEUTENMtJLLER,  WiLLiAM,  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York 
City:  Cotypes  of  Cychrua  fnieicoUis  and 
Platynus  gracUeutus  Beutenmiiller. 
41640.  (See  also  under  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. ) 

Bezzi,  Prof.  M.,  Sondrio,  Italy:  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  specimens,  97 
speiues,  of  European  Diptera.     42427. 

Biedermann,  C.  R.,  Florence,  Ariz.:  In- 
sect**  (41237);  15  l)eetles  (42044). 

Bi(;eu)w,  K.  F.,  Stamford,  Conn.:  Speci- 
mens of  Psyllid  galls  on  Celtis  (41253); 
specimen  of  Saddleback  caterpillar 
(41612.) 

BiouKticAL  laboratory,  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  Plaster  cast  of  a  cobra.    42552. 

HiTTENBAU  &  Co.,  Noucestown,  Tex.: 
Twelve  si>tH'inien8  of  Nysim^  angxtstatvs 
Uhler.     42H92. 

Blake,  W.  W.,  Mexico,  Mexico:  Ancient 
Mexican  greenstone  carving  repret*ent- 
ing  a  sacrificial  yoke.  Purcha.se.  L. 
P.  X.  41399. 

Blaney,  Dwight,  Boston,  Ma.«s. :  Collec- 
tion of  shells  dn*<lge<l  near  Mount  Des- 
ert Island,  Maine,  by  the  donor,  in- 


Blaney,  Dwight — Continued, 
eluding  about  290  si)eciniens  represent- 
ing 40  species.     42175. 

Blankinship,  J.  M.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Received  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Fifty-eight  plants  from 
Montana.     42245. 

Blatchley,  Prof.  W.  S.,  State  Geologist, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Eighty-four  si)eci- 
mensof  Orthoptera.    Exchange.  42650. 

Bohm,  Julius,  Vienna,  Austria:  Si>ecimen 
of  meteoric  stony  iron  from  Finn- 
marken,  weighing  595  grams.  Ex- 
change.    41771. 

BoLLiN(}ER,  W.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Seven-<lollar  bill  of  North  Carolina, 
dated  April  2,  1776.     41867. 

Bolton,   A.  L.,    Berkeley,   Cal.:    Birds' 

skeletons  and   the  skull  of  a  coyote. 

41274. 

I  Bond,  Frank,  Washington,  I).  C. :  Pieiv 

I      of  a  tree  engraved  with  ancient  letters, 

figures,  etc.    43a57. 

I  Bourse,  E.,  Paris,  France:  Egg  of  ^Kpy- 
I  orriis  maximus.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
,      41257. 

i  BouLANGER,  E.,  Paris,  France:  Two  spei*- 
imens of  m ushroom  spawn  from  Franci*. 
I      41820. 

BoYCE,  Thomas  E.,  Middlebur}-,  Vt.: 
C'hips  (;ut  by  a  beaver.     42446. 

BoYi),  (i.  S.,  Honduras,  Central  Ameritrii: 
SiH'cimens  of  pottery  from  C-entral 
America.     (Loan.)     9150. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Avery  Island, 
La. :  Plants,  roots,  and  nuti»,  represent- 
ing material  from  which  the  Chetima- 
cha  Indians  make  their  red,  yellow, 
and  black  dyes  (42815);  2  plants  from 
lyouisiana  (42821). 

Bkakeley,  J.  Turner,  Hornerstown, 
N.  J.:  LarvM*  of  three  species  of  mo**- 
(luitoes  (42624);  larvie  of  Culcr  inelu- 
unrus  Coquillett  (42640;  42652);  four 
pupal  skins  and  four  adults  of  a  dipto- 
ron  representing  the  species  Corethni 
ciuctipes  Cofiuillett  (42681 ) ;  larvte,  pu- 
pa', and  adult  mosquitoes  principally 
representing  the  species  CuUx  aurifer 
Coquillet  (42805). 
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Branch,  H.  G.  Sblwyn,  Antigua,  British 
Weet  In<lies:  Fifty-six  bata  and  323 
birds'  skins  from  Barbuda  and  Antigua. 
Purchase.     42688. 

Brand,  H.  J.,  San  Franciscto,  Cal.:- Plas- 
ter bust  of  President  William  McKinley. 
[Jjo&n.)     8824. 

BRANDEfiES,  T.  S.,  San  Diego,  Cal.:  Two 
plants  from  California.  42086.  (See 
also  under  C.  A.  Purpus. ) 

Braxhox,  E.  B.,  (See  under  Prof.  S.  W. 
Williston. 

Braun,  H.  a.  (See  under  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, Konigliches  Botanisches  Mu- 
!i<eum. ) 

Brai-nton,  Ernest,  (ilendale,  Cal. :  Sixty- 
nine  plants  from  California  (41335; 
42593;  42798). 

Br.\verman,  M.,  Visalia,  Cal.:  Three 
Huiall  Jai)anese  baskets,  and  skeleton 
of  a  Huake.     42582. 

Bkay,  W.  L.,  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin, Tex.:  Ret»eived  through  Mr.  Ver- 
non Bailey.  Three  si)ei.'imen8  of  w<xxl 
from  Texas.     42606. 

Breink;,  <1.  M.,  New  Milford,  Conn.: 
S{)ecimen  of  roc*k  quartz  from  a  quarry 
near  Brunchville.     42074. 

Brezina,  Dr.  Aristides,  Vienna,  Austria: 
A  fragment  of  the  **Trenzano"  mete- 
orite weighing  164  grams.  Exchange. 
41396. 

Briceno,  Salomon,  Merida,  Venezuela: 
Large  collection  of  shells,  birds'  skins, 
mammals,  birds'  nests  and  eggs,  insects, 
principally  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera, 
f  rr>m  Venezuela.     Purchase.     42234. 

BautHAM,  WiLUAM  T.  (See  under  Ber- 
nice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum). 

Bkimley,  C.  S.,  Raleigh,  N.  C:  Natural- 
liistory  specimens  (gift)  (41272);  eggs 
of  reptiles  (purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (41275); 
12  si^ecimens  of  dragon  flies,  represent- 
ing the  species  Telagrion  cUeckii  (pur- 
chase) (41331);  18  specimens,  three 
species,  of  dragon  flies  from  North  Car- 
oUna  (gift)  (41599). 

British    Museum,    (Natural     llit'tory). 
(See  under  London,  England. ) 
HAT  MU8  1904 8 


Britton,  Dr.  N.  L.,  New  York  City:  Plant 
from  New  Jersey.  428i^.  (See  also 
under  New  York  Botanical  Garden. ) 

Br(M)Kh,  Miriam  G.,  Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah: 
Partly  consolidated  dolomitic  sand. 
41(562. 

Brooks,  Theodokk,  Guantauamo,  Cuba: 
Rapid-flring  gun  shield  8ecure<l  fr«.)m 
the  Spanish  gunboat  SdmhmJ,  which 
was  sunk  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  July  28, 
1898.     42314. 

Brown,  Charles  E.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
Four  dragon  flies.     420:^. 

Brown,  K.  J.,  Lemon  City,  Fla. :  Reptiles, 
batra<^hians,  and  insects  from  Florida 
(41481);  snake  (Coluber  gutUitus)  from 
Florida  (427^5). 

Brown,  Frederic,  Perry,  Me.:  Received 
through  Dr.  David  White.  Specimen 
of  Archiivpteric  jacki«mi  Dn.     41728. 

Brown,  H.  J.,  Newcastle,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia:  Rt^ceiveii  through 
Hon.  F.  W.  Guding,  rnite<l  States  con- 
sul. Algas  squids,  and  egg  cases  of  a 
shark.     42782. 

Brown,  H.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Plant 
from  Calapach  Island.     42440. 

Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Crosby,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City:  IMano 
of  obsolete  make,  with  two  photographs 
(42336);  stringed  instniment  and  a 
transverse  flute  (42736).     Exchange. 

Brown,  Nathan  C,  l^kewood,  N.  J.: 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  birds* 
skins  from  South  Carolina.     42516. 

Brown,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio: 
Three  liundretl  and  thirty-live  plants 
from  Mexico,  collecterl  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson.     Purchase.     41245. 

I  Brown,  Dr.  P.  D.,  contract  surgeon,  l^  S. 
Army,  Camp  Mataling  Falls,  Philip[)ine 
Islands:  Moths  and  butterflies  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.     419t)6. 

;  Brown,  Rev.  Robert,  Philippine  Weather 
I      Bureau,  Manila,  P.    I.:  Specimens  of 
[)arasiti<*  llymenoptera.     42793. 

Browne,  Cecil  Skymoir,  Aiiacajjri,  Italy: 
Sixty-three   moths    (41344);  Ix'pidoi>- 
I      ttra'(41901;  42066).     Exchange. 
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Browninc;,  J.  M.,  Mill  Creek,  Ind.  T.: 
Specimen  of  horned  Corydalus.     42884. 

Brucciani,  D.,  &  Co.,  London,  England: 
Ten  caflts  of  Afisyrian,  Egyptian,  and 
(ireek  sculptures.  Purchase.  42673. 
L.  P.  X. 

Brueh,  I*rof.  C.  T.,  Marine  Biological 
Laljoratory,  WockIh  Hole,  Mass.,  and 
Paris,  Tex. :  Two  hynienopterous  para- 
8iti»s  (41347) ;  62  specimens  of  North 
American  Phorida»,  intrluding  the  types 
of  2()  species  described  by  Aldrich  and 
Brues  (42322);  sj>ecimen  of  Telenomu8  , 
heliofhidis  Ashm.  (42823).  I 

Bryan,  IL  W.,  Piano,  Tex.:  Clamshells, 
or  lamellibranchs,  RadioUtis  austinensii* 
Roemer.     41329. 

Bryan,  W.  Alanson,   Bishop  Memorial 
Museum,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands:  , 
Eight  npecimens  of  shells  from  Marcus 
Island,  Pacific  Ocean.     41604. 

Bryan,  St.  George  T.  C,  Oroville,  Cal.: 
Specimen  of  soapstone  from  near  Oro- 
ville, upe<l  by  the  Indians  in  making 
j)ottery  and  other  objects.     41821.  I 

Bry' ant,  Owen,  Cambridge,  Mass. :  Speci- 
men  of  green  crab  from  Ipswich,  Mass.  ' 
(42645) ;  80  specimens  of  mollusks  from 
Bennuda    (42705);    crustaceans    from  i 
Massachusetts  and   Bermuda  (42751);  | 
crustaceans     and     eggs     of     mollusk  ! 
(42807);  si>ecimen   of  Crangon  septem- 
ftpinom  Say  (42869). 

Bryant,  Theo.,  Wellington,  B.  C:  One  ! 
hundred  and  twenty-four  si>ecimens  of 
Ix»I>idoptera  (41528);  receive<l  through 
Dr.  II.  <7.  Dyar,  75  moths  (42288). 

BwiANi,  D.  ik  Co.,    L<md(>n,    England:  i 
Ca.«t  from  Temple  of  Sun  (lod.     I*ur- 
chane.     42339.  .  i 

Biiirk;,  Dr.  C.  H.,  Director,  Cement 
Fabrik,  Port  Kunda,  Estland,  Russia. 
Two  specimens  of  J'Jfitoniorercu*,  speci- 
men of  Vaghiak'Hy  si)ecimeu  of  Jiccep' 
tacoliteSj  a  trilobite,  and  6  gastropods.  I 
42133. 

Bulk  LEY,  L.  C-.,  Avalon,  Alden  Bridge, 
Bossier  Parish,  La.:  Four  specimens  of 
fossil   coral    representing    the   species 
Bnlanophyllia    angtistinenm    Vaughan.  i 
41447.  : 


Bunker,  E.  H.,  Biddeford  Po<^>l,  Me.: 
Specimen  of  Spheroides  mocxilahu<. 
41290. 

Bunker,  Mr.,  Fanturce,  Porto  Rico: 
Received  through  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Bureau  of  Anieri(»n  Ethnology: 
Two  models  of  Porto  Rican  homes. 
42913. 

Bunnell,  J.  H.  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
received  through  Clarence  A.  Stirap- 
son:  Morse  telegraph  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a  sounder  and  a  key.     41950. 

Burkb,  H.  E.,  Division  of  Entomology, 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Six  dragon- 
flies.     42149. 

Burks,  W.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Tex.:  Scara- 
baeid  beetle,  Dt/nastey  tihntif  Linnjeus. 
42046. 

Burns,  Dr.  Frank,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion: Specimen  of  CamV)rian  8an<lstone 
with  ScMhus  linearis  Hall,  from  the 
drift  near  Washington,  D.  C.     41861. 

BuRNSTiNE,  Abraham,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Fifteen  watch  movements.     41705. 

BuRRALL,  H.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Twelve  plants  from  Texas.  Exchangi^ 
42557. 

Burrows,  C.  H.,  National  Zoological  Park, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Specimen  of 
American  Bittern,  Botaurta*  laitiginimni. 
42818. 

BuscK,  August.  (See  under  Washingt/»n 
Biologists'  Field  Club. ) 

Bush,  A.  H.,  Vancouver,  B.  C:  Twenty- 
one  specimens  of  Lepidoptera.     41525. 

Bush,  B.  F.,  Courtney,  Mo.:  Two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  plants  from  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  other  localities.  Pur- 
chase.    4126:^. 

BuTTERFiELD,  Dr.  *  E.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Brain  of  a  colored  man.     4200f». 

Button,  F.  L.,  Oakland,  Cal.:  Specimen 
of  Pecten  diegeiittis  Dall  and  Capuhn' 
rnlifornicns  Dall,  from  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Cal.     41951. 

Buysson,  Count  Robert  du.  (See  under 
Paris,  France,  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle. ) 

California  Acade.my  op  Scikncbs,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. :  Fifty-four  plants  f nmi 
California.     Exchange.    42172. 
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California,  Univbrsity  of,  Berkeley, 
C^l. :  One  handred  and  fifty-five  plants 
from  California.     Exchange.     4274^ 

Cambridge,  England,  Sedgwick  Museum  : 
R«'eive<l  through  Prof.  T.  McHenry 
Hughes.  A  part  of  the  type  specimen 
of  Bryozoa  nehulipora  (monticulipora) 
fxipiUtUa  McCoy.     42881. 

Campbell, James,  Hastings, Pa.:  Received 
through  Dr.  David  White.  Twenty-six 
Hj>ecimenH  of  Paleozoic  fossils  from  the 
head  .of  Cecil  Creek,  Cambria  County, 
Pa.     42450. 

Caproni,  p.  p.,  &  Bro.,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Eight  plaster  casts.  Purchase.  42437. 
L.  P.  X. 

Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Archaeological  collection  made  by  Ger- 
ani  Fowke  (9101 ) ;  archajological  collec- 
tion made  by  J.  D.  McGuire  (9192). 
( Deposit. ) 

Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsbui^,  Pa. :  Dupli- 
<-ate  of  the  Morse  telegraph  register 
u«Mi  in  Baltimore  in  1844.  (Loan.) 
8704.     Returned. 

Carpenter,  G.  O.,  JSt.  Louis,  Mo.:  Two 
printed  cotton  handkerchiefs.  (lyoan.) 
9192. 

Carrington,  Dr.  P.  M.,  Fort  Stanton, 
X.  Mex. :  Molar  of  a  mammoth  ( Elephon 
columbi).     41539. 

Carroll,  Chaeles,  National  Military 
Home,  Montgomery  County,  Ohio: 
Three  case  worms  representing  the 
.^^peciea  ThffridopUnjx  ephemeneformis 
Stephens.    41470. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Catherine  A.,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Mills,  and  Mr.  R.  A.  Golden,  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C:  Spinning  wheel  and 
<»ard»  owned  by  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Gol- 
den.    428ol. 

Carter,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.,  U.  S.  Army, 
received  through  War  Department: 
Hoe  and  trowel  dug  from  the  ruins  of 
Jamestown,  Va.,  by  Lieutenant  Barney, 
U.  S.  Army.     41941. 

Cary,  Merritt,  Biological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Seventeen  butterflies  from  Can- 
ada.   42777. 


Cathcart,  Miss  E.  W.  (See  under  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. ) 

Caudell,  a.  N.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Lizard,  snake,  and  frog  from 
Kaslo,  British  Columbia  (41754);  19 
insects  from  Iowa  and  Assinil)oia 
(41900);  specimen  of  Planorhiit  from 
British  Columbia  (42290).  (See  also 
under  Dr.  H.  G.  Dyar  and  Prof.  C.  P. 
Gillette. ) 

Caudell,  A.  N.,  R.  P.  Currie  and  Dr.  H. 
G.  Dyar:  Worm  from  Kaslo,  British 
Columbia.     41365. 

Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.:  Received 
through  F.  G.  Sherman,  sui)erintend- 
ent  of  telegraph.  Telephone  trans- 
mitter, telephone  receiver,  and  a  mag- 
neto-telephone bell  (41502);  electrical 
instrument  (41557). 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  (See  under  Smithsonian 
Institution. ) 

Cha.mb£rlain,  E.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Twenty-two  specimens  of  I^ieridojyhyta 
from  Maine  (42269);  105  cryptogams, 
principally  mosses,  from  the  northeast- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  (42471 ) ; 
30  specimens  of  mosses  from  New  Eng- 
land (42788).     Exchange. 

Chamberlain,  F.  M.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries. ) 

Chamberlain,  Rev.  L.  T.,  New  York  City: 
Thirty  specimens  of  rare  exotic  Naiades, 
new  to  the  Museum  collection.    41 773. 

Chandonnet,  Z.  L.,  Fosston,  Minn. :  Four 
plants  from  Minnesota.     42484. 

(yHAPMAN,  Mrs.  C.  N.:  Received  through 
F.  C.  P.  Davey,i5ault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Eskimo  and  Indian  clothes  and  curios- 
ities.    Purchase.     41731. 

Chapman,  S.  B.,  Swannanoa,  N.  C:  Two 
caddis- worms  and  their  (•a.««es.     42908. 

Chapman,  Rev. .,  Christ  Church  Mis- 
sion, Anvik,  Alaska:  Fossil  horn  core 
of  a  musk  ox.     41564. 

Charnay,  D^ir^,  Paris,  France:  Casts  of 
Tikal,  Temple  of  the  Sun ;  Sacrifice  of 
the  Tongue;  and  lintel  of  Quetzal coatl. 
Purchase.    42420.     L.  P.  X. 
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Cha8E,  Miss  Alice,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  plants 
from  the  region  of  Lake  Michigan. 
41990. 

Chase,  Nathan  Brown,  Bethesda,  Md.: 
Received  through  Mrs.  Susan  Brown 
Chase.  Gilt  dress  sword  presented  to 
Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  U.  S.  Army,  by  the 
senate  and  assembly  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  services  in  the  war  of 
1812.     42794. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Susan  Brown,  Bethesda, 
Md. :  Order  of  procession  for  the  fu- 
neral of  Major-General  Brown.  (Gift. ) 
42665.  Gold  snuff  box,  presented  to 
Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  U.  S.  Army,  by  the 
city  of  New  York  for  services  in  the 
war  of  1812.  (Loan.)  9443.  (See  also 
under  Nathan  Brown  Chase. ) 

Chelsea  Clock  Company,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Received  through  Charles  H.  Pearson, 
treasurer.  Chelsea  navy  clock  and 
Chelsea  ship's  bell  clock.    42910. 

Chesnut,  Dr.  V.  K.,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Twenty  specimens  of  land  and 
fresh- water  shells  (41517);  plant  from 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  (41536). 

Chevallier,  L.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Chichester,  William  S.,  Aquasco,  Md.: 
Specimen  of  fossil  wood.     41694. 

Chipman,  C.  H.,  Curtis  Mills,  Fla.:  Cop- 
per coin,  12  gros.  Urban  VIII,  1625-44. 
Purchase.    42006. 

Christiania,  Norway,  Kongeligb  Fred- 
ERiKS  Universitet:  Received  through 
Prof.  Robert  Collett.  Eight  specimens 
of  reptiles  and  batrachians  from  Mada- 
gascar, South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Formosa.    41775. 

Clapp,  G.  H.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Four  spe- 
cies of  land  shells  from  various  Ameri- 
can localities,  representing  cotypes  of 
species  lately  described.     41585. 

Clark,  A.  Howard,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Pamphlet  containing  historical 
view  of  Philadelphia.     42094. 

Clark,  Prof.  H.  L.,  Olivet,  Mich.:  Speci- 
men of  Tree-frog,  Hyla  emitaia,  from 
Easton,  Md.     41491. 


Clarke,  Prof.  F.  W.  (See  under  V.  H. 
Goldschmidt  and  Isadore  Wise. ) 

Clarke,  Dr.  J.  M.,  State  paleontologist, 
Albany,  N.  Y.:  Two  plaster  restora- 
tions of  EuryptenLK.     41959. 

Clements,  F.  E.,  Nebr.:  Twenty-live 
plants  from  Colorado.  Purchase. 
42112. 

Clift,  J.  O.  (See  under  South  Side 
Sportsmens*  Club.) 

Clifton,  R.  S.,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Si)ecimen 
of  Ambygtoma  from  Annapolis  Junction, 
Md.     41550. 

Cock  ERE  ll.  Prof.  T.  D.  A.,  East  Las  Ve- 
gas, N.  Mex.:  Three  hundre<l  and 
twenty-seven  insects  from  New  Mexico 
(41251) ;  2  specimens  of  land  shells 
from  Mexico  (41321 );  specimen  of  Aly- 
siid,  Idiastemegacephala  Ashm.  (41458); 
3  specimens  of  Hymenoptera  (41465); 
9  specimens  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera 
(41499);  4  species  of  Carboniferous 
brachiopods  from  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
(41500);  65  insects,  including  54  speci- 
mens of  Orthoptera,  3  of  Diptera,  and 
6  of  Hymenoptera  from  Colorado 
Springs  (41658);  233  specimens  of  mis- 
cellaneous insects  (42256);  2  plants 
from  Colorado  (42743). 

Cockle,  J.  W.,  Kaslo,  British  Columbia: 
Eleven  specimens  of  insects  (41735) ;  3 
specimens  of  Lepidoptera,  including  2 
types  (42656). 

Coffin,  T.  H.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  Re<^ive<l 
through  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett.  Seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  specimens  of 
Diptera,  6  specimens  of  Hymenoptera, 
and  10  vials  containing  mosquitoes  in 
an  early  stage.    42209. 

Cohen,  Reuben  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Ten  silver  coins  of  Morocco.     41580. 

CoHN,  Mrs.  A.,  Carson  City,  Nev. :  Pinte 
basketry  water  bottle.     42565. 

Coleman,  J.  B.,  Crowley,  La.:  Walking 
stick,  Rrnnneria  borealis  Scud.     41757. 

Colestock,  Miss,  Kipple,  Pa. :  Specimens 
of  land  shells  from  Blair  County,  1^ 
42876. 
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CoLusTT,  Prof.  Robert.  (Seeuuder  Kod- 
gt'lige  Frederiks  Univenitet,  Christi- 
ania,  Norway). 

Collier,  M.  F.,  president,  Aston  Rogen 
Mining  Company,  Pftragould,  Ark.: 
Zinc  ore  from  Sharp  County,  Ark. 
41885/ 

Collins,  F.  S.,  Maiden,  Mass.:  One  hun- 
liumlred  plants.     Purchase.     41868. 

CoLTox  Marble  Works,  Colton,  Cal. 
Sj)e<nmen  of  marble.    42463. 

Combs,  Mrs.  E.,  Lakeside,  Ohio:  Fifty 
spei'iniens  of  marine  algse  collected  at 
Half  Moon  Bay,  San  Mateo  County, 
Cal.     41322. 

Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of, 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary. 
Transferred  from  Bureau  of  Fisheries: 
Types  and  other  specimens  of  fishes  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands;  also  crustaceans 
and  other  invertebrates  and  a  piece  of 
t'oral  (41289);  15  specimens  of  Mist- 
ichthys  luzonensiH  from  Lake  Buhi,  Phil- 
ippine Islands  (41408) ;  marine  worms 
fmm  Beaufort,  N.  C.  (41587);  received 
through  Dr.  B.  W.  Evennann,  6  plants 
from  Alaska  (41819);  mollusks,  insects, 
and  invertebrates,  birds,  reptiles,  ba- 
trachians,  and  a  mammal  (41840);  2 
plants  (41859);  about  10,000  specimens 
of  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks  col- 
lecte<l  in  and  about  Lake  Maxinkuckee, 
Indiana,  by  Dr.  Paul  Bartsch  (41966); 
hkull  of  a  mule  obtained  by  8.  G.  Worth 
(42054);  7  specimens  of  holothurians 
from  Porto  Rico  (42064);  27  plants 
from  Alaska  collected  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Gill>ert  (42214) ;  piece  of  rock  contain- 
ing brachiopods  from  Albatross  dredg- 
ing station  No.  3088  (42291);  types  and 
<otyi>esof  fishes  collected  by  thesteamer 
AlbatrfMif  in  Japan  and  Hawaii,  received 
through  Prof.  C.  H.  Gilbert  (42327); 
collection  of  reptiles  and  batrachians 
from  Indiana,  also  3  fishes  (42335); 
reptiles  and  batrachians  from  Indiana 
(42358);  11  plants  from  northern 
Maine,  collected  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Kendall 
(42373);  11  mammala  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Maine  (42410);  miscellaneous 
specimens  of  reptiles  and  batrachians 
from  different  localities  in  the  United 


Commerce  and  LABOR,J)ept.  of — Con. 
States  (42426);  head  of  a  shark,  tail  of 
a  shark,  and  a  whole  specimen  col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  L.  Bemdt  in  Hono- 
lulu (42439);  through  Dr.  B.  W.  Ever- 
mann,  crustaceans  collected  in  Lake 
Maxinkuckee,  also  crustaceans  from 
different  sources  (42461);  about  2,000 
specimens  of  land  and  fresh- water 
shells  from  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  (42500);  246  plants  from 
the  vicinity  of  Karlak,  Kadiak  Island, 
Alaska,  collected  by  Cloudsley  Rutter 
(42561);  Hawaiian  fishes  (42563);  col- 
lection of  plants  from  Alaska,  obtained 
by  F.  M.  Chamberlain  (42^32);  24 
sheets  of  plants  collected  in  southern 
Oregon  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Evennann 
(42633);  collection  of  turtles  made  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Hay  in  North  America 
(42749);  type  specimen  of  AnguiUa 
cxca  (42917). 

Computing  Scale  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio:  Received  through  O.  0.  Ozias, 
manager.     No.  71  scale.     42103. 

Cong  DON,  J.  E.  (See  under  A.  A.  Hel- 
ler.) 

Congress,  IjIbrary  of:  Received  through 
Hon.  Herbert  Putnam,  librarian: 
Hand-made  pins  with  hand-bound 
heads,  found  with  a  mass  of  manu- 
scripts dated  from  1801  to  1819  (41896); 
through  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  leather  card- 
case,  which  is  believed  to  have  once 
been  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Dolly 
Payne  Madison  (41282). 

Conrad,  Dr.  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,: 
Plant  from  Pennsylvania.    42635. 

Cook,  David  N.,  Salem,  Mass.:  Samples 
of  road  material.    42243. 

Cook,  Prof.  M.  T.,  Greencastle,  Ind.: 
Three  specimens  of  Gall  wasp,  Dryo- 
phanta  radicola  Ashm.     42169. 

Cook,  Dr.  O.  F.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Two  hundred  and  seven  spiders 
and  miscellaneous  insects  from  Africa 
and  the  Canary  Islands;  also  a  mollusk 
and  a  lizard.     41788. 

Cook,  Mrs.  T.,  Sandusky,  Ohio:  Speci- 
men of  water  lily  from  Ohio.     41378. 

CooLEY,  R.  A.,  Bozeinan,  Mont.:  Toad, 
Bu/o  boreas.    42445. 
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Cdpeland,  E.  B.  (no  address  given): 
Received  through  Dr.  E.  L.  Greene. 
Specimen  of  Gormannia  from  CaHfor- 
nia.     41825. 

CJOPENHAGEN,  DENMARK :    Zoological   Mu- 

Heum  of  the  University.  Received 
through  Prof.  Th.  Mortensen:  Px'hino- 
denns  (41588);  through  Prof.  G.  M.  R. 
I^viusen,  about  1()0  si)ecie8  of  P^uro- 
pean  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  bryozoans 
(42476).     Exchange. 

CoQuiLLETT,  D.  W.  (See  under  T.  H. 
Coffin.) 

CJoTTON,  James  8.  (See  under  Smithso- 
nian Institution. ) 

Coumbe,  W.  W.,  Gunston,  Va.:  Skin  and 
skull  of  Arctomys  sp.     42()47. 

OouKT,  E.  J.,  Washington,  1).  C:  Alx)ut 
950  ppeciniens  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  from  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
(41494;  41516;  41690;  41714);  about 
150  specimens  of  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(41760) ;  about  550  land  and  fresh- water 
shells  from  Harj>ers  Ferry,  W.  Va.,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Cherry  Hill, 
Md.  (41964;  42047);  2  8t)ecimens  of 
Succluea  ovcdis  Say,  from  Maryland 
(42533);  specimens  of  land  and  fresh- 
water mollusks  from  Virginia  (42877). 

CoviLLE,  F.  v..  Botanist,  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Twenty-four  specimens  of 
cacti.  42846.  (See  also  under  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. ) 

Coyne,  P.  J.,  Greaterville,  Ariz.:  Beetle, 
Alawn  zunianns  Casey;  2  beetles  repre- 
senting the  species  Ps^'doptera  drummondi 
Laporte  and  Gory;  Hawk-moth  Phi- 
lampelus  typhon  Kulg,  and  8  Honey- 
ants,  Mynne.cucyslns.     42909. 

Crak;,  R.  Lee,  Fossil,  Wyo. :  Three  fossil 
fishes  (41622);  3  fossil  fishes  from  a 
(juarry  at  Kemmerer  (42927).  I*ur- 
chase. 

Crane,  W.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Seventy 
specimens  of  Clinton  fossils  from  Mc- 
Keeys,  Pa.     Exchange.     42115. 

Craw^f<3R1),  J.  Cr.,  Albany,  Greg.  Through 
Dr.  I.,eonhard  Stejneger:  Three  photo- 
graphs of  archeological  specimens. 
42562. 


Criddle,  Norman,  Aweme,  Manitoba, 
Canada:  Three  specimens  of  Leucohre- 
pho8  iniddendorfif  a  rare  l^pidoptera. 
42527. 

Cripps,  O.  N.,  Aiken,  S.  C:  **Gla*<s 
snake, ' '  Ophisaurtis  ventraJiSf  from  South 
Carolina.     41660. 

C'BosBY,  F.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Ba- 
saltiir  lava,  gametiferous  sand,  and  a 
portion  of  a  tusk  of  a  mammoth  (?) 
from  St.  Michael  and  Nome,  Alaska 
(41642);  diatomaceous  earth  from 
Colby,  Wash.  (41650);  specimens  of 
silicified  wood  from  Glover,  Idaho 
(42205);  specimen  of  molybdenite  from 
near  Campo,  San  Dieg<3  County,  Cal. 
(42464);  specimen  of  massive  granite 
from  20  miles  east  of  San  Diego  (42574). 

Cross,  Whitman.  (See  under  Interior 
Department,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 

Crossingham,  W.,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Snake  (Coluber  guUalxis)^  irom 
Silver  Hill,  Md.  (41506);  salamander 
(42690). 

Crozier,  Brig.  Gen.  William, U.S.  Anny. 
(See  un<ier  War  Department. ) 

(^ullen,  O.  C.  (See  under  Sraithstmian 
Institution. ) 

CuRBiE,  R.  P.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
One  hundred  and  forty  specimens  of 
miscellaneous  insects  from  Alberta, 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  (41545). 
(See  also  under  A.  N.  Caudell;  H.  G. 
Dyar;  Washington  Biologists  Field 
Club;  E.  B.  Williamson.) 

CuRTiss,  A.  H.,  Jacksonville,  Fla,:  Two 
hundred  and  twelve  plants  from  New 
Providence  Island.     Purchase.     41606. 

CusHiNG,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Zunisuit.     (Loan.)    9473. 

CrsiCK,  W.  C,  Union,  Oreg.:  Two  hun- 
dred and  four  plants  fxx>m  Oregon. 
Purchase.     41815. 

Cutter,  W.  P.  (See  under  Congress, 
Library  of.) 

Dall,  Dr.  W.  H.,  U.  8.  Geological  Sur- 
vey: Nine  color  sketches  of  fishes 
painted  by  the  donor  while  a  student 
under  the  elder  Professor  Agaasiz,  in- 
cluding the  species  Holocentrus;  Rhom- 
bus  triacanthua;    Peroa  flava-pupurea; 
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Dall,  Dr.  W.  H.— Continued. 

ChsHodon  broumriggii;  Mesopion;  Pristi- 
poma  rodo;  Ocyurus  chrymrus  and  Gly- 
pkiodon  (41446);  specimen  of  quartz 
crystal  from  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 
(41717);  a))out  140  specimens  of  West 
American  chitons  (41928);  237  speci- 
mens, 48  species,  of  land  and  marine 
shells  from  Alaska,  California,  Arizona, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Canada,  and  other 
localities  (42307);  specimen  of  Conus 
tspiiiatiM  (42385). 

Damox,  C.  a.,  Fenton,  Mich.:  Deringer 
pistols  and  revolver.  (Loan.)  9394. 
(Returned.) 

Damon,  Kobrrt  F.,  Weymouth,  England: 
Slab  of  Oentacrinus  fossils,  slab  of  7Vi- 
gonia  clat^Ua,  18  fossils  crinoids,  12 
ammonites,  and  13  miscellaneous  fossils 
(41838)  L.  P.  X.;  meteorites  from 
Bialostock  and  Krasnojarsk  (42053). 
Pun'hase. 

Daniel,  J.  W.,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Two  specimens  of  Swainson's  warbler, 
Ifelinaia  swaingonif  and  an  Ant  thrush, 
T fiamnophilns  sp.  (41309);  5  birds' 
nkins  from  Mount  Rogers,  Va.  (41483); 
3  H{>ecimens  of  Parus  carolinen»is  and 
1  of  Porzana  noveboracensis  from  Vir- 
ginia (41809);  small  mammals  from 
Virjrinia  (42296) ;  11  birds'  eggs  and  2 
nests  of  North  American  birds  (42509). 

Davenport,  Homer,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.; 
Twenty-two  birds,  principally  the 
downy  young  of  the  Impeyan,  Golden, 
Reeve's,  and  other  pheasants  (41454); 
specimen  of  Sonnerat's  jungle  fowl, 
fwollwt  nonnerati  ( 42010) ;  2  specimens  of 
pheasant,  Oirysodaphus  pictus  and  Colo- 
phasU  ellioti  (42583) ;  chicken  of  a  Green 
jungle-fowl,  OaUus  rarius  (42819) . 

Davey,  F.  C.  p.  (See  under  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Chapman. ) 

Davidson,  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Two 
plants  from  California.    41277. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  A.  8.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Piei-e  of  silver  Chinese  money.    41937. 

Davis,  Prof.  C.  Abbott,  Providence,  R.  I. : 
Thirty-eight  species  of  Bermudan 
shells  (41623);  3  shells  from  Bermuda 
(42069);  cotypes  of  2  species  and  9 
varietieB  of  Bermudan  shellfl  (42389); 


Davis,  Prof.  C.  Abbott — Continued. 
41  specimens  of  shells  from  Bermuda, 
including  8  lots  of  cotypes  of  recently 
described  forms  (42628). 

Davis,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Two 
specimens  of  unfinished  bead  work. 
42486. 

Davis,  L.  F.,  Le  Roy,  Kans.:  Specimens 
of  Calamites  cistii  Brogn.,  and  Calamiles 
mckowii  Brogn.  (41799);  mollusks, 
pearls,  sample  of  oil,  piece  of  lava  and 
water- worn  pebbles  (42126). 

Davis,  Dr.  S.  A.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Rep- 
tiles and  batrachians  from  Ecuador. 
42409. 

Davis,  W.  A.  (See  under  Manitou  Min- 
eral Springs  Company. ) 

Dawson,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Two  Oglala  Sioux  war  l)onnets.  Pur- 
chase.    L.  P.  X.     42560. 

Day,  Dr.  D.  T.,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey: Specimen  of  pyrophyllite  from 
Murphy,  N.  C.  (41620);  specimens  of 
cassiterite  from  Gaffney,  S.  C.  (41 823  )^ 
rock  from  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 
(41945);  pig  iron  from  Spotty  wood  fur-, 
nace  on  the  Rappahannock  River, 
Spottsylvania  County,  Va.  (42108); 
graphite  from  Bald  Mountain,  New 
Hampshire  (42536). 

Dayton,  C.  N.,  New  York  City:  Nine- 
teen photographs  of  Mexican  ethno- 
logical objects.     Purchase.     41403. 

Deam,  C.  C,  Bluff  ton,  Ind.:  Thirty 
plants  from  Indiana  (41909;  42265). 
(See  also  under  A.  A.  Heller. ) 

Dean,  Dr.  Bashford.  (See  under  Dr. 
F.  T.  Delfin. ) 

De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kim- 
berley.  South  Africa:  Received  through 
Gardner  F.  Williams,  general  manager. 
Specimens  of  rock  and  blue  ground; 
also  concentrates  from  the  Kimberley 
mines.     42728. 

Decker,  G.  M.,  Waco,  Tex.:  Luna  moth. 
42886. 

Delfin,  Dr.  F.  T.,  Valparaiso,  Chile:  Re- 
ceived through  Dr.  Bashford  Dean, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Deer  from  Chile.    Exchange.    32618. 
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Demino,  Dr.  N.  L.,  Walloon  Lake,  Mich.: 
Moth  representing  the  species  Erebus 
odorn  Linnseiis.     41451. 

1 'EMOKiDOFF,  K.,  8t.  Petersburg,  Russia: 
Eighteen  hymenopterous  parasites 
(41348;  41547);  12  specimens  of  Ily- 
menoptern  pariuitica  (41738);  23  speci- 
mens of  parasitic*  hynienoptera  (41924; 
42408). 

Denman,  Miss  M.  S.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. :  Slab  of  stone  containing  a  fossil 
fish  representing  the  species  Ischchyp- 
terus  sp.     41540. 

Dennis,  F.  M.,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Fossil 
fruit  of  a  palm  representing  the  genus 
Sabal.     41725. 

De  Peu,  H.  p.,  Jacksonville,  111.:  Speci- 
men of  long-tailed  Ichneumon  fly,  Tha- 
lessa  lunaior  Fabricius.     42835. 

Derby,  Orville  A.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil: 
Diamond-bearing  gravel  with  an  im- 
bedded diamond  from  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil.  42694.  (See  also  under  An- 
tonio M.  Magalhaes,  jr.) 

Derickson,  Prof.  S.  H.,  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  Annville,  Pa.:  Three  speci- 
mens of  Vespertilio.     42418. 

Deschamps,  Emil,  San  Jose,  Cal. :  Collec- 
tion of  natural-history  material  from 
Shanghai,  China.      Purchase.      41273. 

De  Uhkra,  Vicente,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico: 
Eight  stone  celts  from  Porto  Rico. 
41575. 

Dietrich,  Hon.  Herman  R.,  consul- 
general,  United  States  of  America, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador:  Sample  of  "Palo 
de  Balsa"  or  "Balsa  log,"  and  a  sam- 
ple of  "Bejuco'*  or  wythe.  Received 
through  State  Department.     42319. 

Dimmock,  George,  Springfield,  Mass.: 
One  hundred  specimens  of  larvit?,  rep- 
resenting Cuirjr  canUtnSy  C.  (hjori,  and 
r.  sp.     42691. 

DiSBROw,  Dr.  W.  S.,  New^ark,  N.  J.:  Cry- 
stal of  spodumene,  of  historic;  interest, 
being  one  of  the  first  known  crystals 
found  by  Doctor  Hitchccjck  at  Hunting- 
ton, Mass.  (41351);  225  minerals  from 
Great  Xotch,  New  Jersey,  and  3 
minerals  from  Franklin,  N.  J.  (42163). 


Dixon,  Charles,  Harlesden,  London, 
England:  Twenty-four  birds'  skinR 
from  various  localities.     42377. 

Dixon,  Roland  B.,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Eight  Maidu  l)as- 
ketfl from  California.    Purchase.    41905. 

Doi),  F.  H.  W.,  Millarville,  All)erta, 
Canada:  Received  through  Dr.  H.  (i. 
Dyar.     Lepidoptera.    42138. 

Dodge,  Byron  E.,  Davison,  Mich: 
Thirteen  archeological  objects  (9413); 
grooved  stone  axe  (9510).     (Ix)an. ) 

DoD«E,  C.  K.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. :  Thirty 
plants  from  Michigan  (42364);  5  spec- 
imens of  La/nniaria  ftcariom  (42421 ). 

Dodge,  W.  C,  Washington,  D.  C:  Sixty 
cartridges  for  small  arms.     42429. 

DoDsoN,  W.  R.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

DoRFLiNGER,  C,  &  SoNs,  Ncw  York  City: 
Glass  model  of  the  "Excelsior"  dia- 
mond.   42585.    • 

DoRRANCE,  Miss  F.,  Dorranceton,  Pa. :  Ten 
specimens  of  Amphipods  representing 
the  species  Lepidactylis  dt/tisais  Say, 
from  Mosquito  Lagoon,  Florida.    42775. 

DoRSEY,  G.  A.,  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
Chicago,  111. :  Four  Tlinkit  house  posts 
and  2  totem  posts.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
42671. 

DowELL,  Philip,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Specimen  of  Polygola  ntUtaUii  from  Ta- 
koma  Park,  D.  C.  (41469);  about  :^1 
plants,  principally  ferns,  from  Staten 
Island,  New  York  (42270). 

Dresden,  Germany:  Koniglisches  Tjoo- 

LOGISCHES      UND       AnTHROPOLOGISCHES- 

Ethnographisches  Mu8eu.m:  Received 
through  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer.  Three  skins 
of  Stumidte  (exchange)  (41464);  125 
negatives  taken  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  (gift)  (41586). 

Dubois,  Constance  GoDDARD,\Vatt»rbur\', 
Conn.:  Small  basket,  a  root  used  in 
dyeing  baskets,  and  a  few  dyed  splints. 
42646.  (See  also  under  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. ) 

Dubose,  J.  H.,  Huguenot,  Ga,:  Seventy- 
two  s])ecimens  of  unios;  also  human 
bones  (41552);  skull  found  along  the 
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DuB06E,  J.  H. — Continued, 
bane  of  one  of  the  old  Rembert  Indian 
nioundn  near  the  liank  of  Savannah 
River,  Petersburj?  District,  Ga.  (41816); 
spider  (42887). 

IHciB*,  Dr.  A.,  Guanajuato,  Mexico:  Re- 
ceive<l  through  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Plant  from  Mexico.     42878. 

Di'NLAP,  R.  G.  (See  un<ler  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

Dyar,  Dr.  H.  G..  and  R.  P.  Currie,  U.  S. 
National  Museum:  A.  N.  Caudell,  De- 
partmentof  Agriculture:  18,365  insects, 
consisting  of  Arachnida  and  Myriapoda 
from  British  Columbia  (41365);  collec- 
tion of  I-^epidoptera,  comprising  20,320 
ppecimens  from  British  Columbia 
(41463). 

Dyar,  Dr.  H.  G.  (See  under  Theo.  Bry- 
ant; F.  H.  W.  Dod;  H.  D.  Merrick, 
Washington  Biologists'  Field  Club. ) 

Earle,  Mrs.  Alice  Morse,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.:  Three  bayberry  candles.    42627. 

Easterbbook,  Miss  Elva,  Camden,  N.  J. : 
Twenty-seven  Confederate  notes.  4131 3. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.:  Eastman- Walker  roll-holder, 
1885;  Eastman  detective  camera  of  1887; 
kodak  of  1888;  4-folding  kodak  of  1890; 
B.  daylight  kodak  of  1892;  pocket  ko- 
dak of  1895;  folding  kodak  of  1902; 
folding  kodak  of  1903.    41782. 

Eastwood,  Miss  Alice,  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  San  Franciscx),  Cal.:  Fif- 
teen plants  from  California  (41232; 
41278;  41286;  41381;  42816);  specimen 
of  Woodivardia  sp.  from  California 
(41324).  (See  also  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Edmcndoz,  Juan  C,  Kingsford,  Fla.: 
Fossil  teeth  from  Florida.  Purchase. 
41.')08. 

Ei)sox,  G.  E.,  St  Albans,  Vt:  Six  fossil 
brachiopods.     41911. 

Edwards,  A.  J.  (See  under  Dr.  R.  E.  C. 
Steams.) 

Egypt  P^xploration  Fund,  London,  Eng- 
land. (See  under  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. ) 

Ehrbnbbbrgbr,  Frtfz,  Eichstatt,  Bavaria, 
Germany:   Ninety-two    specimens   of 


Ehrensberger,  Fritz— Continueil. 
Jurassic  invertebrates  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Eichstatt  (purchase)  (41914); 
9  specimens  of  squids,  crabs,  and  worms 
from  the  same  quarries  (purchase) 
( 42143 ) ;  fossil  fishes  ( purchase )  L.  P.  X. 
(42477). 

Elder,  J.  H.,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Fossorial 
wasp,  representing  the  species  Specius 
speciomti^  Dniry.     42480. 

Elgin,  G.  D.,  PortOrford,  Oreg.:  Longi- 
com  beetle,  Rosalia  melancholia  Motsch, 
and  a  Buprestid  beetle,  Buprestis  ad- 
jicta  Horn.     41766. 

Elmer,  A.  D.  E.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.:  Five 
hundred  and  forty-eight  plants  from 
California.     Purchase.    41828. 

Emerson,  W.  O.,  Hay  wards,  Cal.:  Forty- 
seven  birds'  skins  from  California. 
42672. 

Emery,  J.  S.,  Emeryville,  Cal.:  Small 
cube  of  granite  from  Newcastle  Island, 
near  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia. 
41732. 

Emmons,  Lieut.  G.  T.,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Princeton,  N.  J.:  Stone  pile  driver 
from  Knights  Inlet,  British  Columbia, 
and  a  Klikitat  basket  from  Victoria; 
also  2  fish  bags  from  Victoria  (pur- 
chase) (41495);  ethnological  material 
from  the  northwest  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(41512);  14  antique  baskets  from 
Thompson  River,  Alaska,  and  2  awls 
made  by  the  Thompson  River  Indians 
of  British  Columbia  (purchase)  (41665) ; 
ivory  implement  from  northern  Alaska 
(exchange)  (41874);  2  killing  clubs,  5 
feast  spoons,  and  a  Shaman  blanket 
(purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42081);  basket 
shot  pouch  made  by  the  Tlinkit  Indi- 
ans of  Sitka  (exchange)  (42338);  Chil- 
kat  blanket  shirt  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(42526);  ethnological  material  from 
British  Columbia  (exchange)  (42638). 

English,  G.  L.,  New  York  City:  Si)eci- 
mens  of  minerals  and  ores.  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X.     41879. 

EsHNAUR,  Mrs.  N.  M.,  Terminal  Island, 
San  Pedro,  Cal.:  About  25  specimens 
of  marine  shells  {Reu'dla)  (Benedict) 
from  California  (42000);  specimens  of 
Bittiumfroxn  California  (42345);  5speci- 
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Ebunaur,  Mtb.  N.  M. — Contiuued. 
mens  of  bryozoans  and  a  fragment  of  a 
sponge  from Catalina  Channel  (42546). 

EsTEY,  Mrs.  J.  J.  (See  under  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,) 

KiTREKA  Slate  Company,  Slatington, 
Cal. :  Specimen  of  blue  and  gray  HlaU^ 
from  a  quarry  at  Slatington.     4197I-J. 

KvANs,  Dr.  A.  \V.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 
Thirty-six  specimens  of  Hepaticsc  from 
Jamaica  (exchange)  (42299). 

Evans,  Dr.  R.  H.,  Demerara  Museum, 
Georgetown,  Demerara:  Eight  skins  of 
Hoatzin  or  **  Stink  birtl,"  with  two 
nests  and  branches  on  which  they 
were  found.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
42104. 

EvBRMANN,  Prof.  B.  W.,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, De|)artment  of  Commerce  and 
I^abor,  Washington,  D.  C:  Six  fossil 
plants  from  Chignik,  Alaska.  41647. 
(See  also  under  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  I^bor,  Bureau  of  Fisheries. )  j 

Fairbanks,  Mrs.  C.  W.  (See  un<U'r  Na- 
tional Society  of  tlie  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. ) 

Fawcett,  H.  S.,  Salem,  Ohio:  Five  speci- 
mens of  Nipnphxa  advena  Ait  from 
Salem.    41301. 

Faxon,  Dr.  Walter.  (See  under  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 

Featherstonhaugh,  Dr.  Thomas,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  Bell-mouthed  blunder- 
buss.    42452. 

Felt,  Dr.  E.  P.,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Two 
specimens  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera. 
42458. 

Fenybs,  Dr.  A^,  Pasadena,  Cal. :  Two  spec- 
imens of  beetles  representing  the  spe- 
cies Pal^oxenus  dohmii  Horn.     41899. 

Fernald,  Dr.  H.  T.,  Hatch  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass. :  Three  slides 
of  Thysanoptera  representing  cotypes 
of  species  described  by  Doctor  Hinds. 
41932.  (See  also  under  Dr.  A.  D.  Mor- 
rill.) 

Fbrnekes,  Val.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Five 
specimens  of  Lepidoptera.    42334. 


Fernow,  Dr.  B.  E.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. ) 

Ferrims,  J.  H.,  Joliet,  111.:  I^av<*s  of 
Panax.     41426. 

Fewkes,  Dr.  J.Walter,  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C, :  Wax 
candle  or  tap<»r  from  Porto  Rico  ( 4 1390 ) ; 
(iarib  hammock,  cassara  strainer,  fans, 
and  a  set  of  rope  harness  ( 4291 1 ) .  ( See 
also  under  Smith-sonian  Institution, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and 
Sefior  Arturo  Subifia. ) 

Field  Columbian  Museum:  Si>ecimen  of 
Xapus  nUeiii  (exchange)  (412^>.'i);  me- 
teorite* from  Brenham,  Kiowa  County, 
Kans.  (purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42367); 
piece  of  a  meteorite  from  Mexico  (ex- 
<'hange)  (42907). 

Field,  (Jkoroe,  Washington,  1).  C. :  Re- 
ceived through  Otto  Ileidemanii. 
Specimen  of  l^^t  Indian  lKH.»tle,  Diu- 
xenea  dendrohii.     41479. 

Fink,  John,  Nashua,  Fla. :  Tooth  of  a 
mammoth,  and  piece  of  a  fossil  Immh*. 
42147. 

First  Zooix)gical  Instititte  of  the  Im- 
perial University.  (Seeunder Vienna, 
Austria. ) 

Fisher,  Dr.  A.  K.,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C:  Specimen 
of  Mammillana  from  Texas  (41394); 
snake  (Ophibolm  geiidm),  from  Annap- 
apolis  Junction,  Md.  (41438);  5  bir^ls' 
nests  and  5  birds'  eggs  from  Guadeloupe 
Island  (42153);  carapace  of  a  large 
snaj)ping-turtle,  Chelydra  HerjH-ulln'i 
(42219). 

Fisher,  H.  L.,  Califon,  N.  J.:  Receivi^l 
through  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Plant  from  New  Jersey.     42837. 

Fisheries,  U.  S.,  Bureau  of.  (Set*  under 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Lal^>r.  i 

Fiske,  William  F.,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Three  hundred  sj^R^^imens  of 

.  Upidoptera  from  Tryon,  N.  C.  (4219:5 ) ; 
19  specimens  of  Myriapoda  from  the 
same  State  (42678). 

Fletcher,  Dr.  Jambs,  Ottawa,  Canada: 
Twenty-five  specimens  of  Orthoptera 
(42003);  2  inflated  IsiryBS  of  Semaphor^i 
(42031);  4  moths  (42316);  12 specimens 
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FuTCHER,  Dr.  Jame8 — Continued, 
of  Lepidoptera,  types  of  aew  species 
deeoribed  by  the  donor  (42757). 

FoKRSTE,  A.  P.,  Dayton,  Ohio:  Specimens 
of  Ordovician  fossils.     41532. 

FoHs,  F.  J.,  Marion,  Ky.:  About  five 
hundred  specimens  of  Middle  Chester 
fossils  (41807) ;  fluorite  crystals  from 
Hsrtlin County,  111.  (41435).  Exchange. 

F<ioTB  Mineral  Compa.vy,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Minerals  and  ores  (purchase) 
L.  P.  X.  (41881);  3  specimens  of  fayal- 
ite  from  Rockport,  Mass.;  specimens 
of  hanksite  from  Borax  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  specimen  of  selenite  from 
South  Dakota  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(4194(5);  14mineral8(purcha8e)L.  P.  X. 
(42235);  polished  slab  of  rose  quartz 
from  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.  (exchange) 
(42704). 

FooTE,  PiERsoN  &  Co.,  New  York  City: 
•  Received  through  Clarence  A.  Stimp- 
son.  Morse  telegraph  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a  relay,  sounder,  key,  and 
resonator  (41949);  twentieth  century 
telegraph  key  (42158). 

Forbes  Brothers,  San  Rafael,  Cal. :  Two 
specimens  of  jasper.    42241. 

FoRBusH,  E.,  care  United  States  consul, 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti:  Twelve  speci- 
mens of  land  shells  from  Haiti.    41902. 

Forrester,  Robert,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Fifteen  specimens  of  minerals  (41630); 
specimen  of  martite  from  Iron  County, 
Utah  (41713).     Exchange. 

Foster,  William  T.,  Sapucay,  Paraguay: 
Thirty-five  specimens  of  Coleoptera 
(41709);  59  moths  from  Paraguay 
(42498).     Purchase. 

FowKE,  Gerard,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C:  Cave 
material  from  Colossal  Cave,  near 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.  41722.  (See  also 
under  Carnegie  Institution. ) 

Fowler,  George  L.,  New  York  City: 
Two  colored  drawings  of  locomotives 
(41877);  10  tracings  of  steamboat  ma- 
chinery (41878).    Purchase. 

FowLKB,  J.  O.,  Annapolis,  Md.:  Speci- 
mens of  Eocene  fossils  from  near  An- 
napolia  (42534;  42576;  42739). 


Fraile,  M.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Two 
specimens  of  cultivated  Jfawarihia 
(41360);  plants  from  Texas  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  (42331;  43786). 

Franck,  George.  (See  under  American 
Entomological  Company. ) 

Franklin,  Dr.  Melville,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. :  Thirty-three  photographs  of  emi- 
nent musicians.     41357. 

Frazee,  W.  K.J  Columbus,  Miss.:  Moth 
( Oitheronia  reyalis  Fabr. ).     41420. 

Fredendall,  Miss,  Tucson*,  Ariz.:  Speci- 
men of  Sphinx  moth,  Philampelis  ache- 
mon  Drury.     41414. 

Fredholm,  a.  ,  Fort  Drum,  Fla. :  Received 
through  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Six  specimens  of  Caddis-flies.     41931. 

French,  Dr.  Cecil,  Washingtt^n,  D.  C: 
Two  wild  turkeys  representing  the 
species  Meleagris  siheMris.     42156. 

Fric,  v.,  Prague,  Bohemia:  Fifty-five 
specimens  of  fossils  from  the  Paleozoic 
fonnations  of  Bohemia.  Purchase. 
41836. 

Frierson,  L.  8.,  Frierson,  La.:  Five 
specimens  of  fresh-water  shells  from 
Japan  (41777);  four  shells  of  Anodonta 
from  Japan  (41891). 

Friesser,  Julius,  Holland,  Mich.:  Eight- 
een skins  and  skulls  of  bats  and  84 
specimens  of  alcoholic  bats.  Purchase. 
42919. 

Frisbv,  R.  H.  (See  under  Swift  and 
C/ompany. ) 

Fuciis,  Charles,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seventeen  specimens  of  Coleoptera 
41486. 

FucHs,  Dr.  Theodore.  (See  under 
Vienna,  Austria,  K.  K.  Naturhist- 
isches  Hofmuseum. ) 

Fuertes,  L.  a.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Fuller,  C.  V.,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.: 
Bar  amulet  (42218);  cast  of  banner- 
stone  (42666). 

Furgeson,  J.  M.,  Kingsville,  Tex.:  Four 
plants.    42569. 

Fyleb,  Rev.  T.  W.,  Levis,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada: Two  specimens  of  dragon  flies 
(41737);   2  specimens  of  Lepidoptera 
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Fyles,  Rev.  T.  W.— Continued, 
and  2  specimens  of  Odonata  (41808); 
3  species  of  Hymenoptera  (41398) . 

Galt  &  Bro.,  Washington,  I).  C:  Two 
watch  movements.     42608. 

Gant,  J.  H.,  Fort  Scott,  Okla.:  Received 
through  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Three  specimens  of  cacti.  42787.  (See 
also  under  Department  of  Agriculture. ) 

Garfield  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  0. : 
Brain  of  a  colored  man.     41404. 

Garrett,  A.'  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Twenty-eight  plants.     42384. 

Gee,  N.  Gist,  Soochow  University,  Soo- 
chow,  China:  Miscellaneous  insects 
from  China  (41998);  7  wooden  models, 
consisting  of  a  native  small  boat,  sedan 
chair,  wheelbarrow,  agricultural  im- 
plement, water-wheel  and  caralx)o, 
tea  man,  and  a  jinrikisha  (42039) . 

Geological  Subvey,  U.  S.  (See  under 
Interior  Department. ) 

Gerrard,  E.  &  Sons,  Camden,  England: 
Specimen  of  sheep  {OHr  inusimon) 
(purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42131);  specimen 
ot  Panthoiops  sp.  (purchase)  (42135); 
mounted  specimen  of  zebra  (purchase) 
(42370). 

Giclas,  Eli,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. :  Five  plants 
from  Arizona.     42790. 

GiPFORD,  E.  W.,  Alameda,  Cal.:  About 
40  specimens  of  fresh-water  shells  from 
California.     42070. 

GiGLioLi,  Prof.  Henry  H.,  Florence, 
Italy:  Photographic  copy  of  a  Haida 
Indian  stone  dish.    42396, 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Logan,  Okla.:  SjKJci- 
men  of  a  Solpugid.     41413. 

Gilbert,  Prof.  C.  H.  (See  under  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University;  and  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  lwalx)r,  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries. ) 

Gilbert,  Prof.  G.  K.  (See  under  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Bureau  of  Ameri(!an 
Ethnology.) 

Gill,  Mrs.  M.  W.,  Washington,  I).  C: 
One  humlred  and  eighty-tw<)  tablets 
illustrating  Indian  symbolism.  Pur- 
chase.    L.  P.  X.     (42518;  42598). 

Gill,  Dr.  T.  N.,  Smithsonian  Institution: 
Carabao  horn  needle  for  weaving  nets, 


Gill,  Dr.  T.  N. — Continue<i. 
obtained  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
42801. 

(iiLLETfE,  Prof.  C.  P.,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.: 
Twenty-four  specimens  of  Orthoptera, 
received  through  A.  N.  Caudell  (42297 ) ; 
24  specimens  of  Ix»pidoptera  (42:K)4); 
17  specimens  of  Acridiidic  (42358);  lt> 
Hjieciraens  of  Microlepido[)tera  (42354 1 : 
39  sjxicimens  of  Ixipidoptera  (42547). 

GiLOEiRA,  J.  J.,  V^edada,  Uabana,  Cuba: 
Received  through  De})artment  of  Agri- 
culture.    Plant  from  Cuba.     42822. 

Girault,  a.  a.,  Blacksburg,  Va.:  Six 
CO  types  of  Aulacidea  solidaffinis  Girault 
and  2  species  of  parasites  (41248);  3 
cynipid  galls  representing  tlie  species 
Solenozopheria  iHiccinii  Ashm.  (41497); 
5  specimens  of  a  Braconid,  Rhogas  in- 
termedius  Cr.  (41848);  2  specimens  of 
JfadronotuM carinaiiferus  Ashm.  (42895) . 

(tiODino,  Hon.  F.  W^.  (See  under  H.  J. 
Brown. ) 

(ioLDEN,  R.  A.  (See  under  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine A.  Carter.) 

(toldman,  E.  a..  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Two  plants  from  Mexico.  41300. 
(See  also  under  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. ) 

(ioLDMAN,  L.  J.,  Berkeley,  Cal.:  Two 
Hj)e<;imens  of  Cotyledon  from  Califor- 
nia.    41593. 

(TOLn9CH.MiDT,  V.  H. :  Received  through 
Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  U.  S. -Cieological 
Survey.  Specimen  of  anglesite  on 
galena  from  Monte  Poni,  Sardinia. 
41233. 

(tonzale8,G. J., Guaymas, Mexico:  Rocks, 
fossils,  and  minerals  from  Mexico.  Ex- 
change.    42454. 

(iooi)E,  Harry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Rail- 
road link  of  obsolete  pattern.  Pur- 
chase.    41645. 

Gordon,  R.  H.,  Cumberland,  Md. :  Speci- 
men of  Pseudocrimtes }}erdem  with  arms 
(42048);  specimen  of  pseudo-meteoric 
iron  from  near  Cumberland  (42382). 

(iRABHAM,  Dr.  M.,  Kingston,  Jamaitra: 
Seven  adult  mosquitoes  and  larva?  from 
Jamaica.     42520. 
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Graf,  Theodore,  Vienna,  Austria:  Thir- 
ty-two heliographs  of  Grseco-Egyptian 
portraits.     41522. 

Grahamstown,  South  Africa,  Albany 
Museum:  Received  through  Dr.  S. 
Schonland,  director.  Two  elands. 
Kxohange.     42013. 

Grant,  Gen.  Frederick  D.,  U.  S.  Army: 
Illuminate<l  parchment  presenting  Gen. 
r.  S.  Grant  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  of  Ix>ndr)n<lerry,  Ireland.     42659. 

(iRANT,  a.  B.     (See  under  A.  A.  Heller.) 

(iRAY  Herbarium,  Harvanl  University, 
Camhri<lge,  Ma«8.:  Two  plants  from 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (41981); 
plant  from  Mexico  (42785). 

Gray,  Mrs.  Will,  Soddy,  Tenn.:  Canary 
bini.     42221. 

Greble,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Ftnir  IwLskets.    Loan.   8909.    Returned. 

CiREELY,  Gen.  A.  W.,  U.  S.  Army.  (See 
under  War  Department.) 

Greene,  Dr.  K.  L.  (See  under  E.  B. 
Copeland  and  E.  Janazerosky. ) 

<iRi:ENE,  Dr.  H.  W.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Old-style  saw.     42441. 

<iREER,  C.  S.,  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. :  Telegraph 
switch  bfiard  and  a  Brooks  telegraph 
insulator.     42110. 

Greger,  D.  K.,  Fulton,  Mo.:  Eleven 
j*|jecinien8  of  coal-measure  fossils  from 
Washington,  Mo.     42029. 

(4RIFFIN,  A.  C,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.:  Mammal 
representing  the  sjXM'ies  Pntorius  ni- 
gri})eii.     41741. 

(Griffiths,  David,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Plants  from  Arizona  (42088; 
42247). 

<rRiMEs,  J.  H.,  Durango,  Colo.:  Received 
through  Max  Pracht.  Specimen  of 
azurite  crystals.     41864. 

Gronwall,  Dr.  Carl  A.,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark:  Four  hundred  specimens 
of  Cambrian  fossils,  collected  by  the 
donor.     Purchase.     42722. 

Grout,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
Twenty-five  specimena  of  mosses.  Pur- 
chase/ 4iaoo. 


Grubbs,  Dr.  R.  B.,  U.  8.  Army,  The  Pre- 
sidio, San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Swords, 
knives,  and  other  articles  belonging  to 
the  Moro  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Lanao,  Mindanao,  P.  I.  (8498);  carved 
Nautilus  shell  (9090).     (Loan.) 

Gruber,  F.  (See  under  Memorial  Mu- 
seum, Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ) 

GuERiN,  T.  M.,  Decatur,  Nebr.:  Ethno- 
logical objects  from  the  islands  of 
Guam  and  Saipan.     42501. 

GuNN,  J.  M.»  I-aguna,  X.  Mex.:  Fossil 
bones,  including  the  upper  end  of  hu- 
merus and  the  lower  end  of  femur 
of  a  Belodont,  IfeterodoDtomchus  ganei, 
41423. 

(iuNTHER,  Dr.  A.,  British  Museum  (Nat- 
ural History),  London,  England: 
Mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
42075. 

Hall,  Dr.  C.  L.,  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak.: 
Photographs  of  Indians.     42238. 

Hall,  C.  Lyon,  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti, 
West  Indies:  Shells  from  I^ake  Enri- 
quillo,  Haiti.     41493. 

Hall,  H.  M.,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal.:  Plant  from  California 
(41607);  receive<l  through  Department 
of  Agriculture,  15  plants  from  Califor- 
nia (41787);  3  specimens  of  Ribes  from 
California  (41884);  240  plants  from 
California  (purchase)  (42244). 

Hallock,  Charles,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Specimen  of  copper  ore  from  the  Wind- 
sor Bush  mine,  near  Plainfield,  Mass. 
41617. 

Hammerstien,  H.  L.,  Chicago,  III.:  Two 
snakes  and  2  geckos  (41455);  also  spec- 
imen of  European  viper  (41456). 

Hami»son,  Sir  Georcje  F.,  British  Musem 
(Natural  History),  Lon<lon,  England: 
Seventeen  specimens  of  l^pidoptera 
from  Norway.     42621. 

Hands,  E.  J.,  Willcox,  Ariz.:  Moth. 
41343. 

Hanham,  A.  W.,  Victoria,  B.  C:  One 
hundre<l  and  fourteen  specimens  of 
I^pidoptera.     41527. 

Harper,  Roland  M.,  College  Point, 
N.  Y. :  Three  specimens  of  Nymphxa 
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Harper,  Roland  M. — Continued, 
from   Greorgia    (41302);  musical  sand 
from  Canoochee  River,   near   Grove- 
land,  Ga.  (41379);  4  species   of  land 
shells  (42882). 

Harriman  Alaskan  Expedition:  Re- 
ceived through  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Three  boxes  containing  a  col- 
lection of  rocks  and  thin  sections  of 
rocks.  (Transmitted  to  the  Museum 
through  Prof.  ChajlesPalache.)  41844. 

Harrih,  Graham  H.,  Chicago,  111.:  Lock 
Leven  Trout,  Salmo  levenensisj  from, 
Madison  River,  Montana.    41707. 

Harris,  J.  H.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Harris,  L.  C,  Genoa,  Nev.:  Received 
through  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bu-  : 
reau  of  American  Ethnology.     Piute  I 
bead  charm.    42493.  I 

.Harshbarger,  Dr.  John  W.,  University  ; 
of    Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa.:  I 


Thirty-one    plants,    principally    from 


North  Carolina.     Exchanije.    41772.      i 

IIartman,  Carl,  Austin,  Tex.:  Specimen  | 
of  hymenopterous  parasite.     41249. 

Hartt,  I.  H.,  Manitou,  Colo.:  Geological 
specimens  from  various  localities.  Pur- 
chase.    L.  P.  X.     41758. 

Hartwell,  Mrs.  Charles,  Long  Beach, 
Cal.:  Specimen  of  hchnochiion  from 
San  Pedro,  Cal.    42227. 

Harvey,  Fred,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Four- 
teen Chinook  skulls  (purchase)  (41387) ; 
23  Chimehuevi  baskets  and  21  Nez 
Perc^  bags  (pun;hase)  L.  P.  X.  (413§8); 
10  Maid  a  baskets  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(42213). 

Harvey,  R.  V.  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia: Ten  specimens  of  I-iepidoptera. 
41526. 

Hasse,  Dr.  H.  E.,  Soldiers*  Home,  Cal.: 
Four  living  i)lant8  from  California 
(41226);  2  plants  and  74  8i)ecirnen8  of 
lichens,  principally  from  California 
(41956;  42258). 

Hassett,  Burdett,  Reliance,  Va.:  Speci- 
men of  Sharp-shinned  hawk.  Acclpiter 
relax.     41503. 

Hatch,  J.  W.,  Fruitland,  N.  Mex.:  Mad- 
stone.    (Loan.)    9280. 


Hattendorf,  F.  C,  Western  Springs,  HI.: 
Specimen  of  Raspberry  gall,  Dia^rophu 
turgidus  Bassett.     41849. 

Hauteville,  Mrs.  F.  C.  d',  Wafihington, 
D.  C:  Received  through  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Wheaton.  Sword  and  jxair  of  bullion 
epaulettes,  to  be  placed  withotheiy^lics 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  McComb,  T".  S. 
Army.    (Loan.)    8797. 

Hawley,  E.  H.,  U.  S.  National  Musemn: 
Whistle  harmonica.    42aSl. 

Hay,  Prof.  W.  P.  (See  imder  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries. ) 

Hayes,  W.  R.,  Skidmore,  Tex. :  Received 
through  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Three  plants  from  Texas.     42084. 

Heidemann,  Otto,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Specimens  of  lAmtuea  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  42861.  ( See  also  under 
George  Field. ) 

Heigh  way,  A.  E.,  Habana,  Cuba:  Re- 
ceived through  Dr.  G.  P.  Merrill. 
Four  eggs  of  ^rix  Jiavimea  furcata. 
42107. 

Heller,  A.  A.,  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.:  Two 
plants  from  California  (gift)  (41:^54); 
482  plants  from  California  (purchai*) 
(41814);  639  plants  collected  by  George 
B.  Grant  and  J.  W\  Congdon  in  Cali- 
fornia (purchase)  (41246);  2  plants 
from  California  (gift)  (41276);  2a5 
plants  from  California  (purchase) 
(41318);  plant  from  California  (gift) 
(41991);  246  plants  from  California 
and  Europe  (purchase)  (42092);  65 
ferns  from  Europe  (purchase)  (42106); 
20  plants  from  California  (gift)  (42280; 
42591;  42605);  about  60  plants  from 
Mexico  collecte<l  by  C.  C.  Deam  (gift) 
(42637);  10  living  plants  from  Cali- 
fornia (exchange)  (42654;  42655). 

Hemphill,  Henry,  San  Diego,  Cal.:  Six- 
teen specimens  of  Amphithahm^  from 
Call foniia  (gift)  (42540);  photographs 
of  west  American  shells  illustrating 
variations,  etc.  (gift)  (42614) ;  649  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  land  shells  from 
California  (purchase)  (42930). 

Henderson,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Chicago,  III: 
Six  samples  of  beads  collected  by  Carl 
Lumholtz.    41428. 
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llBSsnAW,  H.  W.,  Hilo,  Hawaiian  Is- 
lan<ls:  Specimens  of  Macniran  crusta- 
ceans (41484);  sj[>eciinen  of  Conua  catiis 
L.,  and  a  slide  containing  a  mount 
of  teeth  of  the  same,  from  Hilo 
(4175J»);  cnistaceans,  worms,  mollusks, 
and  other  invertebratt^s  (41S22) ;  crus- 
taceans and  a  specimen  of  Flying- 
trunianl  or  **  Robin,"  Dactijloptenis 
.41H54);  o40  specimens  of  Hawaiian 
Snccineas  and  Achatinellas  (41939); 
cniHtiiceans,  worms,  and  a  fish  (42062); 
.'U)  si>ecimens  of  fossil  land  shells  from 
tlie  Hawaiian  Islands  (42229);  8 
s|HH'iniens  of  Gephyrean  worms 
1 42259 ) ;  Pianarian  worm  ( Sty  loch  us?) 
<427C)9);  crustaceans,  echinoderms, 
worms,  and  a  nudibranch  mollusk 
.42S00). 

Herron,  W.  G.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 
Si»e<nmen  of  Sunflower  coral,  Kecepta- 
rnlitis  otmily  fnmi  Big  Iron  Mountains. 
42726. 

IlErsNER,  Dr.  Karl,  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras: S|)ecimen8  of  Trichurtu  trichinra 
{  —  Trichipcephalm  tJispar).     42323. 

Hkwitt,  Foster,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Copper 
ore,  and  specimens  showing  weather- 
ing, f  n>m  near  the  Choix  River,  Mexico. 
42573. 

Hkvw<m>i),  Maj.  Gen.  Charles,  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine! V»rp«  ( retire<l ),  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Loving  cup  of  silver  jiresented  to  him 
by  the  ofRi-ers  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
('orjK*,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
fn»m  the  service.     (Ix)an.)     9472. 

Hu  KMAN.  Dr.  C.  W.,  Augusta,  G&.:  Pair 
of  Sfkanish  dueling  pistols.      (Loan.) 

Hill,  E.  J.,  Chicago,  111.:  Thirty-seven 
plants  fn>m  Illinois.  Exchange. 
42502. 

Milliard,  <f.  R.,  Springfield,  Ohio.:  My- 
riaiKKl  representing  the  species  Cerma- 
tia  forceps  L.     42045. 

HiLLMAN,  F.  H.     (See  under  J.  Wheeler. ) 

Himalaya  Mi.ving  Company,  New  York 
City:  Six  siiecimens  of  tourmaline 
from  California.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
42599. 


Hinds,  W.  Yj.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Hines,  Geor(;e  H.,  Oregon  Historical  So- 
ciety, Portland,  Oreg.:  Siliceous  peb- 
bles from  Oregon.     41626. 

HiNKLEY,  A.  A.,  Dubois,  111.:  Ninety- 
three  si)ecimens  of  mollusks  from  the 
Southern  States.     42863. 

HiRASE,  Y.,  Kyoto,  Japan:  One  thousand 
three  hundretl  and  fifty-one  specimens 
of  shells  from  Japan  (41422);  1,106 
specimens  of  Japanese  mollusks 
(42918).     Purchase. 

HocHDERFFER,  Col.  Georgb,  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  and  ('.  A.  Purpus,  Zacatecas, 
Mexico:  Small  collection  of  fishes 
I      from  Mexico.     42032. 

Hodge,  Dr.  E.  R.,  Army  Medical  Mu- 
I  seum,  War  Department,  W^ashington, 
[  D.  C:  Two  lx)W8,  lx)lo,  shield,  spear- 
'  heads,  and  a  fishing  spear  from  the 
I      Philippine  Islands.    Exchange.   42024. 

HoDGMAN,  C.  M.,  Waterway,  Va.:  Two 
specimens  of  Jh/nastea  titifus.     42689. 

HoDsoN,  E.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. :  One 
hundred  and  five  plants  collected  at 
St.  RegisFalls,  N.Y.  (413a'i);  received 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; 44  plants  from  Maine  (41434) . 

Hollerith,  Herman,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Three  guns  and  a  pistol.  (Loan.) 
9304. 

Holt,  G.  W.,  East  Andover,  N.  H.: 
Plant  from  New  Hampshire.    42197. 

HoLTz,  Martin,  Vienna,  Austria:  Plight 
rei)tile8  and  batrachians  from  Europe. 
Purchase.     41389. 

HoLWAY,  E.  W\  1).,  Decorah,  Iowa,  and 
Mexico,  Mexico:  Plants,  see<ls,  and 
fungi  from  Mexico  (41813;  41834; 
41895;  41955;  42035;  42365;  42422). 

Hope  (tardens.  Botanical  I)ei>artmentof 
Jamaica.  (See  under  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica. ) 

Hopkins,  L.  S,,  Troy,  Ohio:  Beetle  (JCu- 
phoria  iuda  Linnajus).     41524. 

Hopkins,  S.  J.,  Mount  Holly,  Va.:  Stone 
axe  from  a  shell  heap  at  the  mouth  of 
Nomini  Creek,  Westmoreland  Coimty, 
Va.    42826. 
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HoRGAN,  Edward,  U.  8.  National  Mu- 
seum: About  25  specimens  of  land- 
shells  from  Colonial  Beach  (41433); 
18  specimens  of  caddis  worms  (42537). 

HoRNUNO,  Dr.  John,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 
Starfishes,  bats,  reptiles,  shells,  fossil, 
and  a  bird  (exchange)  (41952);  120 
specimens  of  marine  shells  from  Cali- 
fornia (gift)  (42223). 

Hough,  Dr.  Walter,  U.  8.  National  Mu- 
seum: Ethnological  objects  collected  in 
New  Mexico  (purchase)  (41791);  speci- 
men of  porcupine  skull  from  Arizona; 
Louisiana  lottery  ticket,  dated  Decem- 
ber 12,  1893;  12  plaster  castfi  of  medals; 
bound  volume  of  "History  of  the  Sol- 
diers' Medals,"  and  an  ancient  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  home  of  Wash- 
ington (gifts)  (41855;  41876;  41975; 
42027).  (See  also  under  Dr.  F.  M. 
Zuck.) 

HoudE,  H.  D.,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.:  Nine 
specimens  of  Bryophyta  collected  in 
New  York  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Maxon  and 
himself.     42251. 

HovEY,  F.  L.,  Auburn,  Me.:  Specimen 
of  pyrrhotite.     41553. 

HovEY,  (t.  U.  S.,  White  Church,  Kans.: 
Fourteen  flint  implements.     42065. 

Howard,  Dr.  L.  O.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Charles  E.  Jen- 
ney;  E.  S.  G.  Titus.) 

Howell,  Arthur.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. ) 

Howell,  A.,  Lipscomb,  Tex.:  Specimen 
of  cactus  from  Texas.     41264. 

Howell,  A.  H.,  Biological  Survey,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  W^ashington, 
D.  C:  Fifty-five  fi|)ecimenH  of  plants 
from  New  Mexico.     41507. 

Howell,  E.  E.,  Washington,  1).  C:  Nine 
(juartz  crystals,  specimen  of  cut  smoky 
quartz,  ojml,  tabular  ralcite,  cleavage 
calcite,  3  quartz  spheres,  and  a  sphere 
of  crocidolite  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(42049);  specimen  of  sepiolite  from 
Eskihi-Shehr,  Asia  Minor  (exchange) 
(42544);  meteorites  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(42588);  meteorite  from  Mount  Joy, 
Pennsylvania  (gift)  (42687) . 


HRDLieKA,  Dr.  A.  F.,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Brain  of  a  negro  woman  (41698); 
3  Banderilla  from  Jalesco,  Mexico 
(41708);  specimen  of  Junco  hyemaliif 
(41794);  Indian  sparrow  (41916);  25 
brains  of  various  birds  and  mammaln 
(41976) ;  ceremonial  stick  from  Jalesco, 
Mexico,  2  bands  from  Huichol,  Jalescf), 
and  a  pouch-band  from  the  same  h*- 
cality  (41980);  humerus  (42195);  100 
brains  of  various  kinds  ( 42249 ) ;  brain  of 
a  red  squirrel,  Chickarree  (41254);  brain 
of  a  white  American  adult  male  (41298) ; 
Huichol  ceremonial  band  made  on  a 
small  loom  (42348). 

Hudson,  John,  Dean,  Mont.:  Fragment 
of  a  deer  horn.    41646. 

Hughes,  Prof.  T.  McHenry.  (See  under 
Cambridge,  England,  Sedgwick  Mu- 
seum.) 

Hummel,  Gustave,  Luling,  Tex.:  Re- 
ceived through  Department  of  Agri- 
(rulture.     Plant  from  Texas.     41340. 

Hunoate,  J.  W4,  Snoqualash,  Wash.: 
Six  plants  from  Washington.     41314. 

HUNGERPORD  BrASS  AND  CoPPER  COM- 
PANY, New  York  City:  Received 
through  Mr.  B.  Ris,  assistant  secretary*. 
Samples  of  solders  and  alloys  mann- 
fac!tured  by  the  company.     413i^9. 

Hunter,  D.  W.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Hunter,  William,  National  Zoological 
Park, Washington,  D.  C:  Plant.   42658. 

lHERiN(i,  Dr.  H.  VON,  Museu  Paulista, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil:  Sixteen  specimens 
of  fresh- water  shells.  41999.  (See  also 
under  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. ) 

Instituto  Medico  Nacional.  (See  under 
City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. ) 

Interior  Department,  Uniteil  States  (Ge- 
ological Survey:  Rock  specimens  from 
Bennington  quadrangle  (41244);  8i>eci- 
luen  of  titanium  mineral  and  crude 
petroleum  (41621);  sample  of  sand 
from  Bebara  River,  Colombia  (41745); 
1,932  fossil  insects  collected  by  Dr. 
S.  H.  Scudder  (42117);  2  specimens  of 
dentritic  limestone  from  Grand  Can- 
yon, Arizona  (42157);  specimen  of 
fulgurite  from  Crested   Butte,  Colo., 
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Intebior  Depabtment — Continued, 
collected  by  Mr.  Whitman  Cross  (42211 ) ; 
specimen  of  crystallized  arsenopyrite 
from  Cnster  County,  Colo.,  obtained 
by  Mr.  Cross  (42212);  47  specimens  of 
Cretaceous  ammonites,  described  and 
figured  by  Hyatt  in  monograph  No.  44 
of  the  Survey  (42253);  specimens  of 
tetradymite  and  garnet  from  Colorado 
and  California  (42333);  rocks  illustrat- 
ing the  geology  of  the  Bisbee,  Ariz., 
quadrangle  (42400);  lead  and  zinc  ore 
from  Arkaiu»s,  and  sulphur  and  asso- 
ciated rocks  from  Nevada  (42442);  col- 
le<-tion  of  Tertiary  fossils,  including 
duplicates  and  study  series,  containing 
alK)ut  12,000  lots  of  specimens,  and,  in 
the  reverse  series,  about  40,000  aped- 
memi,  mostly  determined,  labeled,  and 
arranged  in  zoological  and  stratigraphic 
order  (42740);  rocks  from  Oklahoma 
and  Indian  Territory,  obtained  by  Mr. 
T.  Wayland  Vaughan  (42776);  1,458 
specimens  of  Cambrian  brachiopods 
(v»llected  by  the  Survey  and  1,842 
Cambrian  brachiopods  collected  for 
the  National  Museum  by  Prof.  S.  Ward 
Loper  (42867);  fossil  plant  obtained  by 
Mr.  L.  M.  Prindle  (42888).  (See  also 
under  Harriman  Alaskan  Expedition 
and  Dr.  David  White. ) 

Jackson,  Gbob(je,  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.: 
Twenty-nine  specimens  of  ore.    41992. 

Jackhon,  S.  E.,  Trinidad,  British  West 
Indies:  Received  through  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. Eleven  carib  axes  and  16 
specimens  of  lava  from  St.  Vincent. 
42915. 

Jacobs,  E.  H.  (See  under  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nolog>'.) 

Jambl'nathan,  Prof.  N.  S.,  Native  Col- 
lege, Madura,  India:  Fifty-two  spiders 
•     from  India.     Exchange.     42273. 

James,  George  W^hartox,  Pasadena,  Cal. : 
Seventeen  photographs  of  Indian 
women  making  baskets.     41579. 

James,  Mrs.  Juuan,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

MajM>nic  relics  of  Hon.  Mordecai  Aiy- 

ers,  consisting  of  a  jewel  of  past  grand 

master,  apron  of  past  grand  master, 
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Jambb,  Mrs.  Julian — Continued, 
apron  of  master  mason,  and  ring  of 
Theodorus  Bailey,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
New  York  in  1803  (loan)  (9145);  Kor- 
ean fan  presented  to  her  by  Prince 
Minionette  of  Korea  (gift)  (41785). 

Janazerosky,  E.,  Cracovie,  Austria:  Re- 
ceived through  Dr.  E.  L.  Greene.  Two 
specimens  of  Ribes  from  Europe.   42903. 

Janson,  0.  E.,  &  Son,  London,  England: 
Twelve  hundred  and  fifty-one  speci- 
mens of  Lepidoptera.   Purchase.  41571. 

Jaynes,  Robert  T.  ( See  under  E.  Dwight 
Sanderson.) 

Jenney,  Charles  PI,  Fresno,  Cal.:  Re- 
ceived through  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard. 
Eight  specimens  of  rose-gall,  Rhodiie^ 
politiuf.     42885. 

Jensen,  Herr  A.  S.,  25oological  Museum, 
University,  Copenhagen,  Denmark: 
Cotype  of  Pecten  frigidus  Jensen,  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.     42165. 

Jepson,  W.  L.,  Berkeley,  Cal. :  Five  plants 
from  California.     41262. 

John,  Andrew,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Models  of  baskets,  etc.,  of  the  Seneca 
Indians.     Purchase.     41513. 

Johnson,  Prof.  O.  B.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Seventy-three  specimens  of  Lepidop- 
tera.    Exchange.     42539. 

Johnson,  S.  Arthur.  (See  under  State 
Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.) 

Jonassohn,  Oscar  T.,  New  York  City: 
Manufactured  ruby  ( purchase)  (41475) ; 
genuine  and  imitation  stones  (gift) 
(41476). 

Jones,  A.  W.,  Salina,  Kaus. :   Received 
j      through  Dr.  T.  W.  Stanton.     Concre- 
tions of  silicobarite  from  near  Bavaria, 
Kans.     41944. 

Jones,  Mrs.  B.  F.,  Bordentown,  N.  J.: 
Colonial  bill  of  New  Jersey,  "one  shil- 
ling," March  25,  1776.     41835. 

I  Jones,  Francis  W.,  New  York  City:  Pho- 
tograph of  eminent  electrioiann.  Pur- 
chase. 42012. 
Jones,  McDuffee,  and  Stratton  Co.m- 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. :  China  plate  and 
calendar  file.    42173. 
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Jones,  Marcus  E.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Seven  plants  from  Mexico  and  Arizona 
(gift  and  exchange)  (41514;  41786; 
42690). 

Jordan,  Dr.  David  Starr.  (See  under 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and 
Alan  Owston. ) 

Joseph,  Lbe,  Cuero,  Tex.:  Last  molar 
of  a  mastodon  {MasUtdon  americanus). 
41371. 

JoYNBB,  A.  L.,  manager  of  East  Tennessee 
Telephone  Company,  Paducah,  Ky.: 
Specimen  of  submarine  cable  laid 
across  the  Tennessee  River  at  Paducah 
before  the  civil  war.    41534. 

Jung,  A.  M.,  Desmet,  Idaho:  Four  fossil 
plants.     42834. 

Kapp,  Uomer,  Bluffton,  Ind.:  Received 
through  Prof.  E.  B.  Williamson.  Speci- 
men of  Vesper  rat  (iVyc/omt/«)  from  Bluff- 
ton.    41833. 

Karpeles,  Dr.  S.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Human  foetus;  foetus;  white  fietus 
(gift)  (41860;  42511;  42517);  two 
human  foetuses  (exchange)  (42261). 

Kearfott,  W.  D.,  New  York  City:  Nine 
specimens  of  hymenopterous  parasites 
(41462);  463  specimens  of  butterflies 
belonging    to    the  family    Hesperidse 

(42076). 

Kearney,  T.  H.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Two  hundred  and  ten  plants  col- 
lected on  Plummers  Island,  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md.  (41450;  41461;  41467; 
41518). 

Kellogg,  Prof.  V.  L.,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  Stanford  University, 
Cal.:  Cotypes  of  Aleyrodidse  repre- 
sented by  24  species.    41767. 

Kendall,  Dr.  W.  C,  Bureau  of  Fisheries: 
Two  specimens  of  Nymphsea  hybrida 
from  Aroostook  County,  Me.  41297. 
(See  also  under  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Fisheries. ) 

Kennedy,  Dr.  Harris,  Yokohama,  Japan: 
Six  bats  from  Jafmn.     42808. 

Kesslek,  H.  H.,  El  Cajon,  Cal.:  Speci- 
men of  orbicular  gabbro  from  San  Diego 
County  (412:^);  orbicular  diorite  from 
near  San  Diego  (42113). 


Kew,  London,  England,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens:  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  plants  from  various  localities 
(42381);  living  plant  (42487).  Ex- 
change. 

King,  G.  B.,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  Shell 
representing  the  species  Limax  inajn- 
mus,     41429. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  Hope  Gardens,  Bo- 
tanical Department  of  Jamaica:  Three 
specimens  of  ferns  {Asplenium)  from 
Jamaica.     Exchange.     42411. 

Kinney,  Mrs.  Louise  Catlin,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. :  Life-sized  portrait  of  George 
Catlin,  in  oil,  painted  by  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician in  1849.     (Loan.)     9419. 

Kinrade,  J.  J.,  San  Francisco,  C^al.: 
Twelve  specimens  of  minerals  from  va- 
rious localities.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
41636. 

Kirk,  W.  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
New  Hall  carbine,  .54  caliber.     42467. 

KisHiNouYE,  Dr.  K.,  Imperial  Japanese 
Fisheries  Bureau,  Tokyo,  Japan:  Jap- 
anese corals  (41407);  received  through 
Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith,  2  specimens  of 
Salarix  ariakerms  and  a  crab  (41430). 

K.  K.  Naturhistorisches  Hofmubeum. 
(See  under  Vienna,  Austria.) 

Klages,  E.  a.,  Crafton,  Pa.:  Twenty- 
eight  specimens  of  Scarabaeidfie  (41353) ; 
117  specimens  of  Scarabeeidae  (41719); 
hemipteron  representing  the  species 
Scaptocoris  caManea  Perty,  from  Vene- 
zuela (41764). 

Knab,  Frederick,  Washington,  D,  C: 
Six  specimens  of  caddis  flies,  a  may-fly, 
and  a  wood-tick.     42725. 

Knowlton,  Dr.  F.  H.,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Two  hundred  specimens  of 
Lepidoptera  from  Needle  Mountains 
and  Silverton,  Colo.  (42386);  128  plants 
from  Colorado  ( 42407 ) .  ( See  also  under 
H.  Nehrling.) 

Kny-Scheerer Company,  New  York  City: 
Two  specimens  of  batrachians  repre- 
senting the  species  Rana  macrodach^ 
and  Hyla  simplex  (pnrchase)  (42028); 
7  birds'  skins  (gift)  (42570). 

KoENiG,  Adolf,  Pittsburg,  P*.:  Two 
stone  hammers  and  two  capped  stonee. 
42714. 
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KONGELIGE     FkBDRRIKS     UnIVERSITBT. 

(See  under  Christiania,  Norway. ) 

KoNiQLicHEs  B0TANI8CHB8  Museum.  (See 
under  Berlin,  Germany.) 

KoNiGLicHBs  Museum  FtrR  Nature unde. 
(See  under  Berlin,  Germany.) 

KoNKiLicHEs  Museum  fCr  Vulkereunde. 
(See  under  Berlin,  Germany.) 

Konigliches  Zoologisches  und  An- 
thropglocilsches-ethnographisches 
l^usEiTM.  (See  under  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. ) 

KooNs,  B.  F.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Specimen 
of  Limajc  marimns  Linnieus.     41521. 

Krantz,  Dr.  F.,  Bonn,  Germany:  Two 
Hlabti  of  PerUacrinns  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(41»49);  204  invertebrate  fossils  from 
the  Devonian  of  Germany  and  the 
Carboniferous  of  Belgium  (purchase) 
(41903) ;  51  specimens  of  fossil  shells, 
ammonites,  crinoids,  etc.  (purchase) 
(42144) ;  lumachel,  chryeoprase,  tridy- 
mite,  and  quartz  from  Europe  (pur- 
chase) L.  P.  X.  (42181);  specimen  of 
SUneoMurtis  fxMenns  (Jaeger)  from  the 
Lias  of  Holzmaden,  Wurttemberg,  Ger- 
many (purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42225); 
specimen  of  Ichthyosaurus  and  a  fossil 
palm  (purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (4267«). 

Kraus,  Joseph,  Llano,  Tex. :  Three  si)ec- 
imens  of  dolomitic  marble  (42059);  3 
specimens  of  dendritic  limestcme 
(42809). 

KuNZ,  G.  F.,  New  York  City:  Sjiecimen 
of  califomite  from  Indian  Creek,  Cali- 
fornia.    42332. 

KwiAT,  A.,  Chicago,  III.:  Forty-four 
specimens  of  Lepidoptera  (42274; 
42713). 

Lacev,  Howard,  Kerrville,  Tex.:  Skin 
and  2  skulls  of  OdocoiUus  texensis. 
42^41. 

Lamb,  Dr.  D.  S.,  Army  Medical  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Two  cadavers  of 
babies  (41610);  brain  and  body  of  a 
female  baby  (42277). 

Laxdrum,  Linton  D.,  Columbus,  Miss.: 
Natural  formation.    41487. 

Lake,  H.  M.,  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.:  Received 
throoeJi  Br.  David  White.    Two  speci- 


Lane,  H.  M.— Continued, 
mens    of    Bothrodendron    punctatum, 
41727. 

Lane,  T.  T.,  Solomon,  Alaska:  Received 
through  E.  J.  Noge.  Butterfly  repre- 
senting the  species  Parrumus  clodius 
var.  aliaurus  Dyar.     41480. 

Laney,  F.  B.,  State  Museum,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. :  Six  hundred  pounds  of  leopard- 
ite  and  trap  dike  from  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
(purchase)  (42060) ;  gangue  rock  from 
Gundstaff  and  Buchanan  mica  mine, 
Haywood  County,  N.  C.  (42448).  (See 
also  under  G.  P.  Merrill. ) 

Lang,  G.  L.,  superintendent  of  tele- 
graphs, Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  Telegraph 
bracket  from  General  Burnside's  war- 
time telegraph  line,  Pulaski  County, 
Ky.     41490. 

Larabola  Mining  and  Development 
Company,  Chicago,  111.:  Received 
through  Frank  L.  Race,  secretary. 
Samples  of  copper  ore  from  mines  in 
Madison  County,  Va.     42242. 

Laue,  F.  a.,  Passaic,  N.  J.:  Specimens 
of  Dog-sucking  louse,  Humatopinus  pili- 
ferus  Burmeister.     41437. 

Lawrence,  W.  H.,  Pullman,  Wash.: 
Seven  slides  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera. 
41897. 

Lawrence,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Chicago,  111.:  Sec- 
tion of  polished  tourmaline.     41478. 

Lek,  Dr.  S.  L.,  Carson  City,  Nev.:  Ob- 
sidian arrowhead  and  two  flaking  tools. 
42756. 

Lehman,  J.  B.,  Edwards,  Miss.:  Speci- 
men of  Horn  tail,  Treme.v  columba, 
42883. 

Leland  Stanford  jr.  University,  Stan- 
ford University,  Cal.:  Types  and  co- 
types  of  fishes  collected  in  Jaj)an  by 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Snyder,  and  others  (41488);  received 
through  Prof.  C.  H.  Gill^ert,  Japanese 
fishes  collected  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and 
Snyder  (42263). 

Lemon,  Frank,  New  York  City:  Four 
busts  of  American  Indians.  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X.     42731. 

Lefper,  Mies  Adelaide,  Bladensburg, 
Md. :  Luna  moth,  Actios  luna  Linnaeus. 
42643. 
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Lermond,  N.  W.,  Thomaston,  Me.:  Fif- 
teen sj>ecimen8  of  shells  (41893);  but- 
terflies from  Paraguay  (42267). 

Lester,  F.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Speci- 
mens of  fossil  wood  from  various  local- 
ities in  the  District  of  Columbia  (41961 ) ; 
concretionary  limonite  and  ironstone 
concretions  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (41974;  42548);  25  specimens  of 
Upper  Cretaceous  mollusks  from  a 
cutting  in  the  Chesapeake  Beach  Rail- 
road (42717). 

Levinsen,  Prof.  G.  M.  R.  (See  under 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.) 

LiMBERO,  F.,  Ladd  Lime  Company,  Car- 
tersville,  Ga. :  Crab  spider,  Acrosoma 
gracili  Walck  (=Eperia  -rugom  Hentz). 
41259. 

Little,  Dr.  G.  W.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.: 
Specimen  of  Crimson  tragopan  (41917) ; 
specimen  of  Impeyan  pheasant  (42305). 

LocKHART,  Henry,  jr..  Barranca  del  Co- 
bre.  Chihuahua,  Mexico:  Specimen  of 
Mycetophilid,  a  family  allied  to  the 
mosquitoes.     41801. 

LocRAFT,  William,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Large  specimen  of  Small-mouthed 
Black  bass,  Micropterus  dolomei^  from 
the  Potomac  River.     41808. 

Loesner,  Tn.,  Berlin,  Germany:  Five 
plants  from  (xuatemala.     42008. 

London,  England,  British  Museim 
(Natural  History):  Six  bats.     42485. 

LoPER,  Prof.  8.  Ward.  (See  under  In- 
terior Department,  U.  S.  (Geological 
Survey. ) 

Lovett,  Edward,  Croydon,  P]ngland: 
Specimens  of  "tribulum,'*  or  harrow 
flint,  and  other  folk-lore  objects  (ex- 
change) (42021);  3  pieces  of  Maundy 
money  of  Edward  VII,  of  the  issue  of 
1904  (42612). 

Lowe,  H.  N.,  Long  Beach,  ('al.:  Twelve 
specimens  of  Anomurans  (Blephari- 
poda)  (41228);  marine  shells  including 
types  of  several  new  species  from  Long 
Beach  (42057) ;  16  specimens  of  marine 
shells  from  California  (42166,  42228); 
crustaceans  (42663). 

Lowrie,  E.  D.,  Elyria,  Ohio:  About  one 
hundred  specimens  of  amphipods  from 
Elyria.    42326. 


LowRY,  Louis,  Chicago,  111.:  Specimen 
of  copper  ore  from  Milans  Gap.  Ex- 
change.    42159. 

Lucas,  F.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Brain  of  a  walrus  (4^477);  skin  of 
Snowy  owl,  Egrtiia  randidimwt 
(41971) ;  crustaceans  and  worm  para- 
sites from  Newfoundland  (42257). 

LuMHOLTz,  Carl.  (See  under  Mrs.  A.  W 
Henderson. ) 

LusK,  R.  D.,  Lansing,  Mich.:  Four  egjjr?' 
and  a  n^st  of  M}fiarch\Ln  Imcrem'ci  ojirw 
«ce«/f  from  Arizona.     Purchase.     41781. 

LuTZ,  Frank  E.,  Station  for  Experimental 
Evolution,  Cold  Spring  Harlx)r,  Long 
Island,  New  York:  Eight  specimens  of 
Hemiptera.    42850. 

Lyon,  Dr.  M.  W.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Three  specimens  of  Xym])h,'va  varingaia 
(Engelm)  Miller  (41346);  24  plants 
from  New  Jersey  (41441);  2  specimenn 
of  Mns  muscxdus  (42055). 

Lywood,  L.  W.,  Gainsville,  Va.:  Speci- 
men of  Blue-winged  teal,  (^urrpteduln 
discors.     42503. 

Mac  Fadden,  C.  K.,  Beaumont,  Ti'x.: 
Snake  (Elaps  ftdvius)  from  Hanlin 
C/Ounty,  Tex.     41982. 

McOallie,  Dr.  S.  W.,  Geological  Surve\ 
of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Ga. :  New  sijecies 
of  Pentremites  (42792) ;  remved  through 
Dr.  David  White,  specimen  of  Treg<)n*f 
ciirpwn  ampuUirforme  from  the  Carl)on- 
iferous  of  Georgia  (42844). 

McClendon,  J.  F.,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. :  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  specimens  of  dragon-flies.  Pur- 
chase.    42155. 

McC-o.MB,  Maj.  Gen.  Alex.  (See  under 
Mrs.  F.  C.  d'Hautville.) 

McCoMB,  G.  T.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  S|HHi- 
mens  of  Rochester  shales  fossi  Is.    41711. 

McCoy,  P.  H.,  Chicago,  111.:  Sijecimen 
of  Mehmop»iiijordanica.     42515. 

McCready,  S.  M.,  Green  Lake  Station, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Ix)ngicorn  beetle,  Er- 
(jates  spicidatm  I>e  Conte.     42180. 

McDowell,  J.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico* 
Plant  from  Mexico.    42082. 
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McElwee,  W.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Flicker,  or  <i olden- winged  woodpecker, 
f^t^aptrs  auratiis,     42579. 

MctiEE,  \V  J,  Washington,  D.  C:  Skull 
of  a  Nebraska  Indian.  (Loan. )  8641. 
(See  also  under  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. ) 

Mt-GRBGOR,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. :  Two  specimens  of  Valuta  juno- 
nin  from  Florida.     42541. 

McGregor,  R.  C,  Philippine  Museum, 
Manila,  P.  I.:  Specimens  of  mollusks 
and  niyriapods  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  United  States  (42346); 
butterflies  from  Calangan  Island 
(42566). 

McCfCiRK,  J.  D.  (See  under  Carnegie 
Institution. ) 

McKay,  C.  M.,  Portland,  Oreg.:  Three 
i>peiamens  of  agate.  Purchase.  L.P.  X. 
41634. 

McKim,  C.  E.  (See  under  Pennsylvania 
Kailntail  C-ompany. ) 

McKnew,  C.  a.     (See  under  B.  A.  Bean. ) 

McKusick,  M.  N.,  Calais,  Me.:  Specimen 
of  molybdenite  from  Cooper  mine. 
Cooper,  Me.     41721. 

McLean,  D.,  Rampart,  Alaska:  Received 
through  Dr.  T.  W.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired). Horns  of  a  fossil  bison  with 
partial  crania.    41710. 

McLean,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Basket  and  four  beaded  collars  from 
California  (purchase)  (41780);  2 
«iuirrel-skin  robes  (gift)  (42843). 

McLellan,  Capt.  C.  H.,  U.  S.  Revenue- 
Cutter  Service:  Stone  arrowhead  and 
wooden  spearhead.     (Loan.)     9112. 

Ma  DELE  Y,  William,  Stourbridge,  Eng- 
land: Specimens  of  Wenlock  shales 
bryozoans.     Exchange.    42459. 

Magalhaes,  Antonio  M.,  Jr.,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  South  America:  Received 
through  Dr.  Orville  A.  Derby.  Three 
specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  Lagoa 
station,  on  the  Mogyana  Railroad  near 
Casa  Branca,  S&o  Paulo.    42836. 

Major,  Dr.  C.  T.  Forsyth,  British  Mu- 
seum (Natural  History),  London,  Eng- 
land: Ten  skeletons  and  2  skulls  of 
Purchase.    41562. 


Man,  Dr.  J.  G.  de,  lerseke,  Zeeland,  Hol- 
land: Received  through  Miss  M.  J. 
Rathbun.  Two  specimens  of  fresh- 
water crabs  (Potamon  contv.rtw),  from 
Java.     41894. 

Manhattan  Electrical  Supply  Com- 
pany, New  York  City:  Received  through 
Mr.  C.  A.  Stimpson.  Morse  telegraph 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  relay,  sounder, 
and  key.     41948. 

Manitou  Mineral  Springs  Company, 
Manitou,  Colo.:  Received  through  Mr. 
W.  A.  Davis.  Specimens  of  Manitou 
mineral  water.     42543. 

Marston,  Weir,  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.: 
Salamander  {Amhyiftomn  tigrinum ) . 
41523. 

Martin,  A.  F.,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.:  Long- 
sting,  Megarhyssa  lunator  Fabr.     41252. 

Marvin,  Dr.  M.  F.,U.  S.  Army,  Manila, 
P.  I.:  Reptiles;  ferns  and  insects;  3 
specimens  of  Mole-crickets;  insects, 
spiders,  myriapods,  and  alga;  (42119, 
41291,  41412,  42276). 

Mason,  Prof.  O.  T.,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Report  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies of  President  Cleveland  and 
Vice-President  Stevenson,  1893.    41716. 

Mason,  R.  F.,  Carbondale,  Pa.:  Whitney 
revolver.     Loan.     42925. 

Massey,  Charles  F.,  Salisbury,  N.  C: 
Specimen  of  granite  from  near  Salis- 
bury. 42224.  (See  also  under  Dr.  G.  P. 
Merrill.) 

Mather,  James  E.,  Muskegon,  Mich.: 
Fresh-water  shells  from  Michigan.  Ex- 
change.    41668. 

Matschie,  Dr.  Paul.  (See  under  Koui- 
gliches  Museum  fiir  Naturkunde,  Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

Matsumura,  Dr.  S.,  Sapporo,  Japan: 
Fifty-nine  specimens  of  parasitic  Hy- 
menoptera  (41762);  through  Dr.  W.  H. 
Ashmead,  267  specimens  of  Hymenop- 
tera  (42475). 

Maxon,  W.  R.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Bat,  40  cryptogams,  specimen  of  IV.**- 
pertilio  from  Plummers  Island  (41440, 
41466,  41338);  6  plants  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (41323) ;  2  si)ecimens 
of  Botrychium  from  central  New  York 
(42604).    (See  also  under  H.  D.  House. ) 
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Mayer,  Mrs.  Harriet  H.  (See  under 
Smithsonian  Institution. ) 

Maynard,  G.  C,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Twenty -three  electrical  instruments. 
(Loan.')     8914. 

Meador,  Clinton  W.,  Corinth,  Miss.: 
Received  through  Dr.  G.  P.  Merrill. 
Four  flint  arrowheads  from  Cherokee 
County,  N.  C.    4214(5. 

Mearns,  Dr.  E.  A.,  U.  S.  Army:  Four- 
teen mammal  skins  and  skulls,  birds 
and  mollusks  from  Forest  Grove,  Greg. 
(41234);  6  birds*  eggs,  8  shells  and  a 
spruce  cone  (41250);  96  plants  from 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and^  Washington 
(41258);  tree  toad  from  Oregon  and  a 
pine  cone  from  Idaho  (41. '^58);  Tspeci-  , 
mens  of  unios  from  Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 
(41596);  about  75  8i)ei'imens  of  land 
and  fresh- water  shells,  plant,  and  a  bird 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  (41889) ; 
39  birds*  skins  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  (41915,  41953);  62  plants,  about 
60  specimens  of  land,  fre«h-water,  and 
marine  shells  from  Mindanao  (41962); 
about  12  specimens  of  land  shells  from 
Camp  Overton,  Mindanao  (42037); 
about  170  specimens  of  mollusks,  3 
corals,  6  geological  specimens,  2  plants, 
and  a  bird  from  Mindanao  (42063); 
5  plants  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
(42136);  ethnological  material,  mol- 
lusks, mammals,  birds,  birds*  nests, 
inserts,  echinoderms,  corals,  plants, 
and  minerals  from  the  Phillippine 
Islands  (42201,  422:^);  mollusks,  mam- 
mals, birds,  crustac^eans,  plants,  min- 
erals, and  ethnological  specimens  from 
the  Philippine  Islands  (42403,  42453); 
Spanish  Remington  cartridge  and  a 
Mauser  cartridge  (42795). 

Mearns,  Loris  di  Z.,  Circleville,  Ohio: 
Seventy -seven  birds'  skins,  principally 
from  Fort  SnelHng,  Minn,  (deposit) 
(41292);  113  birtls*  eggs  and  5  birds* 
nests  from  F'ort  Snelling  (gift)  (41312); 
rocks  and  fossils  from  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  Fort  Snelling  (gift) 
(41367). 

Meeker,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
Specimens    of    ApanteUs    corigregatus 


Meeker,  Dr.  J.  W. — Continued. 

(Say),  l>elonging  to  the  superfamily 
Ichneumonidte  and  family  Braconida^. 
42320. 

Melander,  Prof.  A.  L.  (See  under  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  Coll^ie. ) 

Melville,  J.  C,  Brook  House,  Prestwich, 
England :  Seven  species  of  shells  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.     41515. 

Memorial  Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francis<!o,  Cal. :  Received  through 
Mr.  F.  (THiber,  curator.  Fifteen  birds* 
skins  from  California.  Exchange. 
42366. 

Mengel,  Prof.  L.  W.,  Reading,  Pa.: 
Eight  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from 
Greenland  and  Florida.  Exchange. 
42675. 

Merriam,  Dr.  C.  II.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. ) 

Merrick,  H.  D.  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Receive<l  through  Dr.  11.  G.  Dyar. 
Eighty  specimens  of  licpidoptera. 
42174.' 

Merriuew,  Mrs.  M.  C.  W.,  Long  B«^ach, 
Cal. :  Specimen  of  Chiton  from  Califor- 
nia and  a  specimen  of  Aslnrte  from 
Washington.     42648. 

Merrill,  Dr.  Gboroe  P.,  U.  S.  National 
Museum :  Home-made  magnifleror  burn- 
ing-glass from  Auburn,   Me.   (41316]: 
rocks  from  Blue  Ridge,  southeast  of 
Luray,  Va.    (41380);  specimen  of  trap 
rock  from  Sheepscot  River,  near  West- 
port,  Me.  (41386)  ;  6T\ake(Sforeruuhkatfi) 
from  the  Island  of  Springs,  Sheeps<x>t 
Bay,     Maine    (41400);    specimens    of 
coprolites  from  Fossil,   Wyo.   (41616); 
about  2,0(X)  pounds  of  jaspery    hem- 
atite from  Ishpeming,  Mich.  (41637), 
L.  P.  X.;  about  2,000  pounds  of  rhodo- 
chrosite  from   Butte,   Mont.    (41638); 
I      specimen  of  fossil  wood  from  Gallatin 
I      County,  Mont.  (41661 ),  L.  P.  X. ;  siyev'i- 
i      men  of  Homed  toad,  Phrynonoma  bred- 
roMrey  from  Madison  Valley,  near  Logan, 
j      Mont.  (41688);  muscovite  granite  from 
I      the  (ireat  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  Mary- 
I      land  (41778);  geyser  tubes  from  near 
OjMil,  Uinta  County,  Wyo.    (collected 
I      for  L.  P.  X.)   (41827);  large  mass  of 
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Mebrill,  Dr.  Gboboe  P. — Continaed. 
leopardite  from  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (41922) ; 
jfranite  from  Lilesville,  N.  C.  (41947) ; 
specimen  of  rough  granite  from  Ad- 
vance, N.  C,  collected  for  the  Museum 
by  0.  F.  Maasey  (41989);  rocks,  fresh 
and  weathered,  from  North  Carolina, 
collected  by  F.  B.  Laney  (42264);  3 
specimens  of  granite  from  North  Caro- 
lina (42702);  collection  of  limonite 
pseudomorphs  and  specimens  illus- 
trating the  origin  of  iron  ore,  from 
the  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  Piscataquis 
County,  Me.  (42905) ;  mica,  apatite,  and 
aHHOciated  minerals  from  Perkins,  near 
KastTempleton,  Canada  (42906);  Caen 
Ktone  from  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Montreal,  Cana<la  (42920).  (See  also 
under  A.  E.  Heighway,  George  Jack- 
son, C.  W.  Meador,  and  A.  T.  Roos. ) 

Merrill,  Dr.  G.  P.  and  William  Palmer, 
r.  S.  National  Museum:  Rocks  and 
f<i8sils  from  Mexico.     42455. 

Merrill,  J.  F.,  Orono,  Me.:  Three  speci- 
mens of  quartz  from  near  Auburn,  Me. 
L.  P.  X.     41641. 

Metcalf,  A.  B.,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.: 
Plant  from  New  Mexico.     42880. 

Metcalf,  Prof.  M.  M.,  The  Woman's 
College,  Baltimore,  Md. :  One  hundred 
and  thirty  specimens  of  Lepidoptera. 
Exchange.     42778. 

Metz,  W.  C,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Twenty- 
five  moths.     42342. 

Mexico,  City  of  Mexico :  Seven  plants  from 
Mexico  collected  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Fernando  Altamirano.  41011. 
(See  also  under  Institute)  Medicf)  Na- 
cional. ) 

Meyer,  Dr.  A.  B.  (See  under  Dresden, 
Germany:  K5nigliches  Zoologisches 
und  Anthropologischee-Ethnographi- 
Hches  Museum.) 

Meyer,  Frank  N.,  Orizaba,  Mexico:  Four 
plants  from  Mexico.    42847. 

Meyncke,  O.  M.,  Belfield,  Va. :  One  hun- 
dred and  seven  plants  from  Virginia 
(42744;  42799;  42842): 

Michigan,  University  of,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. :  Reoeived  through  C.  C.  Adams, 


Michigan,  University  of — Continued, 
curator.    Ten  birds'  skins  from  Para- 
guay.   42128. 

MicKwiTz,  Dr.  August,  lugenieur,  Reval, 
Estland,  Russia:  Fifty  specimens  of 
Cambrian  fossils  and  250  specimens  of 
Ordovician  fossils  from  England.  41882. 

Miller,  Dr.  B.  F.,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. :  About  42  specimens, 
partly  types  of  new  species,  of  fossil 
Cerioriy  Helicina^  and  Cepolis  from  the 
Bahama  Islands  ( Pleistocene ) .    42865. 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Alexandria,  Va.: 
Specimen  of  Turkey  buzzard.    42395. 

Miller,  Miss  E.  R.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Oak-gall  representing  the  species  Cal- 
lirhytis  comiger  O.  S.  (41247);  4  spe- 
cies of  galls  (41489). 

Miller,  Gerrit  S.,  jr.,  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  Reptiles,  moilusks,  and 
plants  from  Stony  Man  Moimtain,  Vir- 
ginia (41256);  moilusks  and  plants 
from  Luray,  Va.  (41287);  2  specimens 
of  Brunus  from  near  Alexandria,  Va. 
(41402) ;  water-lily  obtained  in  Indiana 
by  Mr.  Paul  Bartsch  (41572);  frog 
( ChorophUxis  ferianim)  from  Cameron 
Run,  Fairfax  County,  Va.  (41664); 
specimen  of  Pieris  mariana  from  Vir- 
ginia (41729);  salamanders  from  Stony 
Man  Mountain,  Virginia  (42718);  57 
plants  from  New  York  and  Virginia 
(42748;  42783);  plant  from  Virginia 
(41846);  fresh-water  and  land  shells 
from  Stony  Man  Mountain,  Virginia 
(42862);  22  plants  from  Virginia  and 
Texas  (42:i00). 

Miller,  Miss  Virginia.  (See  under  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America. ) 

Miller,  W.  S.,  Pagosa  Springs,  Colo.: 
Specimen  of  soap-weed  rope.    42220. 

Mills,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  (See  under  Mrs. 
Catherine  A.  Carter. ) 

Mills,  Owen  W.,  Millberry,  Mass. :  Soap- 
stone  utensils  and  implements.    42022. 

MiLNER,  H.  K.,  Birmingham,  Ala. :  Snake 
( Osceola  elapsoidea ) .     41 551 . 

Minnesota,  University  of,  Mineapolis, 
Minn.:  Ten  specimens  of  Lacinaria 
scarioia,    41283. 
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Minor,  F.  8.,  U.  8.  Mint,  New  Orleans, 
La.:  Specimen  of  Stinging  caterpillar, 
the  larva  of  Empretia  stimulea  Clemens. 
41576. 

MisENHEiMBR,  M.  A.,  Roscburg,  Or^.: 
Tree-frog,  Hyla  regUla.    41614. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.:  Mexican  plant  (42589);  plant 
(42872).     Exchange. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  F.  E.,  Washington  Asylum 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C:  Foetus; 
brain  of  a  colored  woman;  skeleton  of 
a  negro  (41672;  41698)  (gift);  (pur- 
chase).    (41904). 

Mitchell,  Mr.  Henry,  care  Tweedy 
Trading  Company,  New  York  City: 
Skin  of  an  albatross  from  the  coast  of 
Chile.     41544. 

Mitchell,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Victoria,  Tex.: 
White  worm,  ant  {Lohopelia  septentrio- 
wo/w),  beetle  (Cny^ptobium  leconiei)^  ear- 
wig (Libidura  riparia Pall),  specimen  of 
nematode  (41613) ;  2  carapaces  of  Cal- 
Ihiedes  mpidus  from  Old  Indianola, 
Tex.  (41872);  insecte  and  reptiles  from 
near  Victoria  (42036);  12  specimens  of 
Planorbia  obatricta  Mor.,  from  Texas 
(42328);  snake  (Glauconia  duUia)  and 
2  parasitic  worms  of  the  genus  Taenia 
(42824). 

MiYAJiMA,  Dr.  M.,  Tokio,  Japan:  Twenty- 
six  adult  and  four  vials  containing  early 
stages  of  Japanese  mosquitoes,  repre- 
senting about  14  species.     42727. 

Mohler,  Dr.  John  R.  (See  under  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. ) 

Mooers,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C. :  Carved  oak  cane  made  of  wood 
taken  from  the  old  U.  S.  S.  Hartford 
(42711 ) ;  sword  used  by  Gen.  Benjamin 
Mooers  of  the  Continental  Army 
(42712). 

Mooney,  James.  (See  under  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. ) 

Moore,  Clarence  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Specimen  of  **Piffer,'*  Lagocephalus 
Isnigahut.     41927. 

Moore,  J.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Zinc 
ore  from  North  Star  mine,  Crooked 
Creek,  near  Harrison,  Ark.    41459. 


MoREiRA,  Prof.  Carlos.  (See  under 
National  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Zoological  station. ) 

Morgan,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Washington,  I).  C: 
White  male  foetus.     42611. 

Morrill,  Dr.  A.  D.,  received  through 
Dr.  H.  T.  Femald,  Hatch  Experiment 
Station,  Amherst,  Mass.  Three  co- 
types  of  bees,  Bombus  cooUyi  Morrill 
and  2  of  Psithyrus  laiitarms  Morrill. 
41424. 

Morrill,  A.  W.  ( See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 

Morris,  ¥..  L.,  Washington,  I).  C. :  Thir- 
teen plants  from  Nebraska.  Exchange. 
42613. 

Morris,  E.  W.,  Marine  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  Silver  peso  minted  in 
the  United  States  for  circulation  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.     ( Loan. )     8873. 

Morris,  G.  E.,  Waltham,  Mass.:  Brach- 
iopod  crustaceans  (42664)  12;  speiH- 
mens  of  ^/wj//?M  (42737). 

Morrison,  Prof.  J.  H.,  Luray,  Va.: 
Aphids.     42924. 

Morse,  E.  V.,  Lorain,  Ohio:  Specimens 
of  Oyroceras  and  Conocardium  from  the 
Comiferous  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.    42491 . 

MoRTBNSEN,  Prof.  Th.  (See  under  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  Zoological  Mu- 
seum.) 

Morton,  Alexander,  Curator,  Tasmania 
Museum,  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania: 
Obsidian  **  button*'  from  Glenely,  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,     41723. 

Moscow,  Russia;  Muskum  of  thk  Im- 
perial University:  Five  casts  of  teeth 
of  Mastodon  borsoni.    41831. 

MosELEY,  E.  L.,  Sandusky,  Ohio:  Thir- 
ty-six plants  from  Ohio  (exchange) 
(41887);  8  plants  from  Ohio  (gift) 
(42553);  bat  {Lasiurus  borealis)  with  3 
young  specimens  (exchange)  (42871). 

MouLTON,  Hon.  GeoboeH.,  U.  S.  consul, 
Dem.erara,  British  Guiana:  Thirteen 
eggs  of  Hoatzin,  Opisthocomus  Tioatzm. 
(42567;  42669.)     Purchase  L.  P.  X. 

Mowbray,  Louis,  St.  George,  Bermuda: 
Specimen  of  fish  {Scorpcma  sp.),  from 
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Mowbray  Louis — Continued. 
Castle  Harbor,  and  3  specimens  of  fos- 
sil land  shells  (41907);  12  specimens 
of  Helix  (Eupanypta)  pigana  Mull  from 
Bermuda  (42165);  33  specimens  of 
mollusks  and  3  specimens  of  crusta- 
ceans from  Bermuda  (42292). 

MuLLiKBN,  Eablb,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  Cal.:  Plant  from  Cali- 
fornia.    42592. 

Ml'nro,  G.  C,  Molokai,  Sandwich 
IsUnds:  Plant.     41341. 

MuRCiUioNDo,  iSefior  Prudencio  db,  con- 
sul-general of  Paraguay,  Baltimore, 
Md. :  Specimen  of  phosphate  rock  from 
South  Carolina,  representing  the 
Charleston  deposit.     42050. 

MiRRAY,  T.  P.,  president  Nortb  Carolina 
Corundum  Company^  Corundum,  N.  C. : 
Corundum  and  associations  of  rocks 
and  minerals.     41628. 

MrsEE  D*  iiisToiRE  NATURELLE.  (See  uudcr 
Paris,  France.) 

Mi'sEi'M  OP  Comparative  Zoology,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.:  Received  through  Dr. 
Walter  Faxon.  Five  specimens  of 
crabs  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
42868. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Received  through  Mr.  M.  8.  Prichard, 
director.  Plaster  casts  of  Aretine 
molds.     L.  P.  X.     42371. 

Museum  of  the  Imperial  Univebsity. 
(See  under  Moscow,  Russia.) 

Museu  Paulwta.  (See  under  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil. ) 

Nack,  Charleb,  Bahia,  Brazil,  South 
America:  Crystals  of  phlogopite  from 
Bahia.     42098. 

National  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Zoological  section,  .Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  South  America:  Received 
through  Prof.  Carlos  Moreira.  Four 
alcoholic  specimens  (cotypes)  of  crus- 
taceans from  Brazil.    41824. 

National  Society  of  the  Colonlal 
Dames  of  America:  Through  Miss 
Virginia  Miller.  Colonial  mold  for 
pewter  spoons.     (Loan.)    8546. 


National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
OF  THE  Amebican  REVOLUTION,  through 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  president- 
general:  Six  framed  photographs  and 
record  shield  of  the  society  (9279); 
water-colored  sketch  of  Continental 
Hall  (9395);  received  through  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Estey,  chairman  of  Revolutionary 
relics  committee,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
framed  facsimile  of  the  agreement  of 
General  Lafayette  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army;  framed  Martha  Wash- 
ington stamp;  cotton  patchwork  quilt; 
blue  and  white  patchwork  quilt  made 
by  the  niece  of  Ethan  Allen;  2  blue 
and  white  platters  from  Mrs.  Bruce,  of 
Quaker  City  Chapter,  formerly  the 
property  of  Caleb  Cushing;  received 
through  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  11  Revolu- 
tionary relics;  also  the  following  pub- 
lications of  the  Society:  **American 
Monthly  Magazine  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  D.  A.  R.;"  '^Report  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution;" *'  Directory  of  the  D.  A.  R.;'* 
gold  souvenir  spoon,  souvenir  porce- 
lain with  insignia  of  the  Society,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  cup  and  saucer,  a  small 
cup  and  saucer,  and  a  small  pitcher;  and 
a  framed  photograph  of  three  badges 
conferred  by  the  Society  on  founders 
and  for  special  service  (9259 ) .    ( Loan. ) 

Nattress,  Thomas,  St.  Andrews  Manse, 
Ajnherstburg, Ontario, Canada:  Twenty- 
one  Comiferous  fossils  from  Essex 
County,  Ontario,  and  75  Hamilton 
fossils  from  Bartletts  Mills,  Ontario. 
41921. 

Navas,  Rev.  R.  P.  L.,  Colegio  del  Sal- 
vador, Zaragoza,  Spain:  Twenty -eight 
south  European  Neuropteroid  ihset^t^ 
including  an  Embiid,  4  s()ecimens  of 
Termitidae,  2  of  Odonata,  4  of  Myrme- 
leonidse,  and  17  of  Chrysopidse  (42581 ) ; 
14  Neuropteroid  insects  (42596);  50 
specimens  of  Odonaia  and  7  of  Myrme- 
leonidiB  from  Spain  (42828) .  Exchange. 

Needham,  Prof.  J.  G.,  Lake  Forest,  111.: 
Eighty-six  specimens  of  dragon-fly 
nymphs  of  North  America.     41805. 

Nehrling,  H.,  Gotha,  Fla.  Remved 
through  Dr.  F.  H.  Knowlton:  Two 
plants  from  Florida.     42634. 
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Nelson,  A.,  Laramie,  Wyo.:  One  thou- 
sand one  hundreii  and  two  plants  from 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming.  Pur- 
chase.   41415. 

Nelson,  E.  W.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. :  Two  hundred 
and  one  plants  from  Mexico  (41327; 
4132^;  41330);  primitive  spinning  wheel 
and  dresses  of  2  Maya  women  (41977); 
eggs  of  Mexican  birds  (42154).  Pur- 
chase. (See  also  under  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Brown. ) 

Newhall,  W.  H.,  U. S.  National  Museum: 
CJoncretions  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
42716. 

Newman,  W.  O.,  Meridian,  Miss.:  Speci- 
men of  Quercug  pumila  from  Mississippi. 
42481. 

New  Mexico  Agbicultural  College, 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  Mex.  Received 
through  Prof.  A.  M.  Melander,  Univ. 
of  Chicago:  Five  types  of  Mutillidae, 
comprising  MutiUa  hamata  Melander; 
M.  heber  Mel. ;  M.  arebua  Mel. ;  M.  trita 
Mel.,  and  M.  grate  Mel.    41674, 

Newton,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Canary  bird.    42350. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York  City:  Two  plants 
(exchange)  (412G7);  4  plants  (ex- 
change) (41268);  280  specimens  of 
Pteridophyta  collected  in  Jamaica  by 
Dr.  L.  M.  Underwood  (exchange) 
(41269);  3  plants  (jmrta  of  types)  from 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mexico  (ex- 
change) (41336);  148  plants  from  Colo- 
ra<lo  (gift)  (41703);  4  plants  from 
different  localities  in  the  United  States 
(exirhange)  (41886);  plant  from  Mex- 
ico (gift)  (41913);  144  plants  (ex- 
change)  (42014);  2  plants  from  New 
York  and  California  (gift)  (42088);  82 
plant**  from  Martinique,  Guadeloupe, 
Florida,  and  other  localities  (exchange) 
(42089);  2  plants  (exchange)  (42093); 
plant  (exchange)  (42187);  245  plants 
from  Colorado  (exchange)  (42303); 
500  plants  from  Jamaica  (exchange) 
(42554);  2  plants  (exchange)  (42813); 
through  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  4  plants 
(exchange)  (42904). 


Nichols,  F.  H.,  Perkinsville,  Vt.:  Speci- 
men of  asbestos  from  Weathersfield, 
Vt.    42700. 

Nichols,  G.  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  One 
hundred  and  sixty  plants  from  Jamaica. 
Purchase.     42286. 

Nichols,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Garfield  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C:  Brain  of  a  white 
American  adult  male.    41293. 

No«E,  E.  J.     (See  under  T.  T.  Lane.) 

Norton,  Prof.  Richard,  Rome,  Italy: 
Four  casts  from  reliefs  from  the  Arch 
of  Trajan.    Purchase.    L.P.X.    42866. 

Nurse,  Maj.  C.  G.,  Thirteenth  Bombay 
Infantry,  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  India: 
Forty -three  species  of  Indian  Cero- 
pahdse  (new  to  Museum  collection) 
(gift)  (41858);  130  species  of  Hymen- 
optera  from  India  (exchange)  (42496). 

Nylander,  O.  O.,  Newsweden  Station, 
Me.:  Seven  specimens  of  amphipo^ls 
from  Caribou  stream,  Wooiiland,  Aroos- 
took County,  Me.  (42011);  20  speci- 
mens of  Helderbergian  fossils  from 
Ashland,  Me.  (42148);  supposed  mete- 
oric iron  (42233). 

O'Reilly,  Dr.  R.  M.  (See  under  War 
Department. 

Oberholser,  H.  C.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. ) 

Oodbn,  Dr.  H.  V.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 
Fifteen  batrachians.    42123. 

Oldroyd,  Mrs.  T.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 
Fifty-four  specimens  of  marine  shelln 
from  (California.     (41847;  42152. ) 

Oldys,  Henry,  Washington,  D.  C:  Ti^-o 
plants  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
42926.  (See  also  under  Dr.  J.  E.  Bene- 
dict.) 

Orccjtt,  C.  R.,  San  Di^o,  Cal.:  Plant« 
from  California.  (Exchange  and  gift. ) 
(41298;  41597;  42183;  42753.) 

Ord,  Maj.  James  C,  U.  S.  Army,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.:  Two  buffalo  robes.  42860. 

Ord,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Albany,  N.  Y.:  Glass 
berry  dish  presented  to  Gen.  E.  O.  C. 
Ord,  U.  S.  Army,  by  General  Diaz,  of 
Mexico,  and  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Hernando  Cortez.    Loan.    8948. 
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OsBORN,  Prof.  H.  F.,  American  Moseum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City: 
Eight  casts  of  feet  of  fossil  horses. 
Exchange.  41655.  (See  also  under 
American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory.) 

( >sBORNE,  J.  E. ,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Received 
through  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology.  Two 
iron  axes  of  the  pioneer  period  of  the 
Northwest,  probably  of  French  origin 
(42:^30) ;  Iroquoian  antiquities  from 
G(H)rgian  Bay  (42494). 

()»t.cx>D,  W.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Plant  from  Alaska.  42854.  (See  also 
under  Department  of  Agriculture. ) 

OsLAR,  E.  J.,  Alcott,  Colo.:  One  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens  of  Lepidoptera 
(gift)  (42309;  42310;  42317;  42368; 
42436);  260  specimens  of  Orthoptera 
from  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  (pur- 
chase) (42697). 

Ohmin,  a.  v.,  Amherst,  Mass.:  Specimen 
of  Eqai»etum  Hcirpoides  from  Connecti- 
cut.    42121. 

OrxEs,  Felix  F.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina: Aboriginal  remains  from  the 
province  of  Catamarca.    42720. 

Owen,  Virgil  W.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.: 
Twenty-nine  moths  (42603);  2  speci- 
mens of  turtle  {KhionUmon)  from 
Arizona  (42921). 

OwsTON,  Alan,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Re- 
ceived through  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan: 
Specimen  of  MiUukurina  owstoni  from 
Sagami  Bay,  Japan  (purchase)  (42120); 
2  reptiles  from  Bonin  Island,  Japan 
(gift)  (42639). 

Oxford,  Museum  op  the  University  op, 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  England.  Re- 
ceived through  W.  F.  R.  Weldon: 
Three  enlarged  models  of  teeth  of  an 
embryonic  Omithorhynchua.    42186. 

r>ziAM,  J.  W.,  Lawrence,  Kans.:  Parts  of 
nnif(»rmH,  documents,  cartridges,  shells, 
et4\,  obtained  ia  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands.   41609. 

<>ziAs,  O.  O.  (See  under  Computing 
S<«le. Company,  Dajrton,  Ohio.) 

Vkce,  Lulu,  Temple,  Tex.:  Eight  plants, 
tn^imiittg  SoHdago  eanadenm  «oa6ntM- 


Pace,  Lulu — Continued. 
aila  Porter;  Erimgium  leavemooTthii  T. 
and  G.;  Euphorbia  bicolor  Engelm.; 
Andropogon  scoparius  Michx.;  Andro- 
pogmi  hallii  Hack.,  2  specimens,  and 
ChrysopogMi  nutam  (L. )  Benth  (41595); 
plant  from  Texas  (42741). 

Packard,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  Brockton,  Mass.: 
Small  hand-made  cushion.    41549. 

Paoliuchi,  F.  D.,  Habana,  Cuba:  Speci- 
men of  Pipefish,  Siphostoma  louisianw  (?) 
from  Pablo,  Cuba.     41410. 

Paine,  J.  H.,  Catalina  Island,  Cal.:  Two 
marine  shells.    41432. 

Painteb,  J.  H.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Four  plants  (41368);  Sphinx-moth  from 
Toluca,  Mexico  (41929);  specimen  of 
Senecio  from  Fairfax  County,  Va. 
(42001);  167  plants  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  (42789). 

Palache,  Prof.  Charles.  (See  under 
Harriman  Alaskan  Expedition. ) 

Palmer,  G.  W.,  Knik,  Cooks  Inlet,  Alas- 
kan: Grizzly  bear,  Ursus  horribiliSy  from 
the  head  of  Knik  Arm.  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X.     41563. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Snake  (Ophibolus  rhombomaculatus), 
42750. 

Palmer,  Dr.  T.  S.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Plaster  cast  of  Calodontotherium 
palmerif  a  fossil  vertebrate.     42142. 

Palmer,  William,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Three  hundred  and  twenty -eight 
plants  from  Newfoundland  (41362) ;  frog 
from  St.  Johns  (41776) ;  29  specimens  of 
Diptera,  5  specimens  of  Lepidoptera, 
and  2  specimens  of  Coleoptera  (42194); 
2  specimens  of  Succineoy  26  birds*  Hkins, 
whale  feed,  Rhoda  inennis  (KrOyer) 
from  Newfoundland  (42226;  42239; 
42294);  12  plants  from  Arizona  (42329); 
reptiles  and  plants  from  Mexico  (42456; 
42472);  41  plants  from  Missouri  (42797); 
7 birds*  skin^ from  West  Mexico  (42830) ; 
crustaceans  and  echinoderms  from 
Quay  mas,  Mexico  (42870);  75  specimens 
of  marine  shells  from  La  Pas,  Lower 
California  (42879). 

Palmer,  William,  and  George  P.  Mer- 
rill, U.S.  National  Museum:  Rocks  and 
fossils  from  Mexico.    42455. 
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Pans,  A.  B.,  Gaffney,  S.  C:  Two  fossil 
plants  from  Lafollette,  Tenn.     42167. 

Pabet,  Mrs.  A.  E.  B.,  Sweetwater,  Tex.: 
Two  plants  from  Texas.    41608. 

Paris,  France,  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle:  Received  through  Count  Robert 
du  Buysson.  Twenty-five  specimens  of 
wasps  belonging  to  the  family  Vespidie. 
Exchange.     42499. 

Parkhurst,  Mrs.  Clara,  Washington,  D. 
C:  Two  cockroaches  {Blalia  orierUallA 
Linnaeus)  42840. 

Parks,  Miss  M.  A.,  U.  8.  National  Mu- 
seum: Fossils,  crustaceans,  and  a  piece 
of  coral,  bird  skin,  45  specimens  of  land, 
fresh-water,  and  marine  shells,  bat,  5 
specimens  of  Labroid  fishes,  tooth  of  a 
fossil  shark,  from  the  Azores.     41561. 

Parsons,  Miss  M.  E.,  San  Rafael,  Cal.: 
Two  specimens  of  Polypodinm  from 
California  (41798;  42116). 

Partblix),  Maj.  J.  M.  T.,  U.  S.  Army, 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. :  Syntomid 
moth  (SyiiUmis).    41366. 

Passmobb  Gem  Company,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Emerald  matrix  from  North  Carolina; 
ruby  matrix  from  North  Carolina,  and 
a  paste  model  of  a  brilliant  (gift) 
(41473) ;  11  models  showing  styles  of 
cutting  gems  (purchase)  (41474). 

Patrick,  Prof.  D.  8.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.: 
Spider  (Ordgarius  comigenis  Hentz). 
41657. 

Patrick,  F.  A.,  Palestine,  Tex.:  Larva  of 
a  Chrysopa-fly.     41281. 

Peabody  Museum,  Boston,  Mass.:  Re- 
ceived through  C.  C.  Willoughby. 
Casts  of  Quirigua  Dwarf  and  Sastan- 
quique  sculpture.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
42489. 

Peale,  E.  W.,  through  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale, 
U.  S.  National  Museum:  Oil  portrait  of 
Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  by  Schussele. 
41919. 

Peabsall,  Richard  F.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 
Received  through  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Four  galls  and  18  specimens 
of  parasitic  Hymenoptera.     41851. 

Pearson,  Charles  H.  (See  under  Chel- 
aea  Clock  Company. ) 


Peckham,  Prof.  G.  W.,  Public  Librar>', 
Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Two  moths.     425122. 

Pellegrin,  a.  L.,  Nogales,  Ariz.:  Nugget 
of  native  silver.    42449. 

PbllkiRINi,  Wilhelm,  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
many: Cast  of  fish  (ForrelenViarsch). 
42890. 

Penafiel,  Dr.  Antonio,  Mexico,  MexicxK 
Casts  of  Mexican  antiquities.  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X.     42584. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.:  Received  through  C.  E. 
McKim,  superintendent  of  telegraph. 
Four  old  telegraph  insulators,  3  Morye 
telegraph  keys,  and  a  Morse  telegraph 
relay.    41460. 

Pepoon,  H.  L.,  Chicago,  111.:  Twenty- 
three  specimens  of  violets.  Exchange. 
41361. 

Perdew,  a.  G.,  Cumberland,  Md.:  Slab 
of  Arthrophycus  harhtni  from  Wills 
Creek  Gap,  near  Cumberland.     41942. 

Pergandb,  Theo.,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Two  specimens  of  dragonfliej* 
and  three  specimens  of  mayflies  from 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    41654. 

Perkins,  R.  C.  L.,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 
Islands:  Received  through  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Four  cotypes  of  Ech- 
throdelphax  faifchildii  Perkins,  from 
Oahu.    41648. 

Peters,  Maj.  George.  (See  under  Smith- 
sonian Institution. ) 

Peyster,  Gen.  John  Watts  de.  (See 
under  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
War  Department.) 

Pfordte,  O.  F.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. :  Speci- 
men of  chalcedony  from  Mexico  ami 
pectolite  from  West  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Exchange.     42061. 

Phalen,  W.  C,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Specimens  of  manganese  and  iron  ores 
from  Crimora  and  Elkston,  Va.;  also 
mastodon  l)one8  from  Cave  Station,  Va. 
42715.  (See  also  under  Frank  W. 
Wood.) 

Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  Bureau  of 
Agriculture:  Received  through  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Two  thou- 
sand four  himdred  and  forty-three 
plants  and  specimens  of  cellular  crypto- 
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Philippine  Islandb,  etc. — Continued, 
ganit*     from    the    Philippine    Iplands 
(41279;  41699;  42140);  917  plants  from 
the  Botanical  Garden  of  Java  (42090). 
Exchange. 

Philippine  Muheum,  Manila,  P.  I.:  Re- 
mved  through  Hon.  DeanC.  Worcester. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-four  birds* 
nkins  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Exchange.     41856. 

Pierce,  Frank  C,  Dallas,  Tex.:  About 
100  plants  from  Europe.     41883. 

PiLSBRY,  Dr.  H.  A.,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sinences,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  About  60 
specimensof  land  and  fresh-water  shells 
from  Mexico  (41720);  7  specimens  of 
Tloto^ra  from  Cave  Creek,  Chiricahua 
Mountains  and  Fort  Bowie,  Ariz. 
(42661). 

Piper,  Prof.  C.  V.,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Six  hundred  and  four  plants 
from  Washington  (41667);  received 
through  Department  of  Agriculture,  54 
type  specimens  of  plants  principally 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  (41806);  25 
specimens  of  Dedi/inss  (42268);  large 
<'c>llection  of  insects,  consisting  of  2,930 
JipiH'imens  from  Washington  (State) 
(42343);  8  plants  from  Washington 
(42390;  42636);  48  insects  from  Wash- 
ingU>n  and  Idaho  (42668);  96  plants 
from  Washington  (42674);  5  plants 
from  California  (42812) .  (See  also  un- 
der Department  of  Agriculture;  Wash- 
ington Agricultural  College,  Pullman, 
Wash.) 

PiPEK,  S.  A.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  I).  C. :  Three  plants  from 
Ijouisiana.  41574. 
PiRET,  A.,  Toumai,  Belgium:  Three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  specimens  of 
Lower  Carboniferous  invertebrates, 
collected  by  Mr.  Charles  Schuchert. 
Purchase      41839. 

PiTTiER,  H.,  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica:  Three 
hundred  and  twelve  plants  from  Costa 
Rica  (purchase)  (41857;  42279;  42282); 
109  plants  (purchase)  (42281);  speci- 
men of  AifpUnium  from  Costa  Rica  (gift) 
(42412). 

Plummeb,  Fred.  G.  (See  under  Deiiart- 
ment  of  Agricalture. ) 


PocATELLo   Gold    and   Copper  Mining 

Company,  Pocatello,  Idaho:  Specimen 

of  copper  ore.     41531. 
PoHNDORF,   A.   P.,   Butte,   Mont.:    Five 

specimens  of  smoky  quartz  from  Mon- 
j      tana.    41627. 

Pollard,  C.  L.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
I      Twenty-five  plants  from  Ohio  (41382); 

44  plants  from  Plummers  Island,  col- 
j      lected  principally  by  Messrs.  Pollard 

and  Dowell  (41446);  plant  from  the 

District  of  Columbia  (41535) ;  specimen 

of  Triphora  irianihopora  from  Plummers 
I      Island  (41730). 

I  Pollock,  Mrs.  J.  8.,  Tuxedo,   Mexico: 
I      Barred  owl,  Syniium  varium.    42240. 
I  Pollock,  Mrs.  Mary,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Six  beetles  and  an  insect  from  Talklai, 

Ariz.     41652. 
Pracht,   Max,   Durango,   Cal.:    Rhodo- 

chrosite-manganese  carbonate  in  quartz 
j       (41918);  specimen  of  topaz  in  matrix 

of  rhyolite  (42190).     (See  under  J.  H. 

Grimes. ) 

Preble,  E.  A.  and  A.  E.,  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Four  specimens  of  dragon 
flies  (Odoimia)  and  3  of  Lepidoptera 
from  Athabasca,  Canada.    41659. 

Prentiss,  Dr.  I).  W..  Washington,  D.  C: 
Plant  from  Newfoundland.     42301. 

Preston,  J.  W.,  Baxter,  Iowa:  Received 
through  Dr.  W^.  L.  Ralph.  Specimen 
of  Scarlet  tanager,  Piranga  erythroinehin, 
in  abnormal  plumage.     42723. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Society  of.  Ponce,  Porto  Rico:  Re- 
ceived through  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Twenty-two  garouches,  garouche  han- 
dle, metal  horse  bridles,  wadded  club, 
whip  handle,  and  2  bridles  with  curbs. 
42912. 

Prey,  Miss  Mina,  Porto  Rico:  Received 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
plants  from  Porto  Rico.     41303. 

Prichard,  M.  S.  (See  under  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  BoHtoii,  Mass.) 

Prindle,  L.  M.  (See  under  Interior  De- 
partment, U.  S.  Geological  Survey.^ 
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Pringle,  C.  G.,  University  of  Veriuont, 
Burlington,  Vt.:  Seven  hundred  and 
seventy  plants  from  Mexico  and  Cuba 
(purchase)  (41320);  4  living  plants  from 
northern  Mexico  (gift)  (41812) ;  2  plants 
(gift)  (42188);  94  plants  from  Mexico 
(purchase)  (42231);  480  plants  from 
Mexico  (purchase)  (42444;  42506);  2 
living  plants  from  Mexico  (42653). 

Pritzel,  Dr.  E.,  Botanical  Museum,  Ber- 
lin, Germany:  Seven  hundred  and 
seventy -three  plants  from  Australia. 
Purchase.     42285. 

Prokes,  Joseph  N.,  Jac^kson,  Minn.: 
Fragments  of  Indian  pottery.     42041. 

Public  Museum,  Milwaukee,  Wis.:  Two 
skins  of  weasels  representing  the  spe- 
cies in  summer  and  winter  coats. 
42248. 

PuRPUs,  C.  A.,  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  and 
Col.  George  Hochderffer,  Flagstaff 
Ariz.:  Small  collection  of  fishes  from 
Mexico.     42032. 

PiTRpus,  C.  A.,  Zacatecas,  Mexico:  In- 
sects from  Mexico  (part  of  Ace.  42032) 
(gift) ;  33  plants  from  Mexico  (pur- 
chase) (42184);  received  through  T.  S. 
Brandegee,  30  plants  from  Mexico 
(gift)  (42679);  322  plants  from  Mexico 
(purchase)  (42693), 

PuRPis, J. A. , Darmstadt, Germany :  Two 
specimens  of  Cotyledon  purpiisi  from 
Mexico.     41603. 

PiJSEV,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Callao,  Peru:  Six 
hundreil  and  eight  sj^ecimens  of  insects 
from  Peru,  comprising  534  specimens 
of  Lepidoptera  and  74  other  insects. 
41615. 

Putnam,  Hon.  Herbert.  (See  under 
Congress,  Library  of.) 

PiTNAM,  W.  B.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Eight  specimens  of  cave  calcite  and 
aragonite  from  Utah.     41629. 

Quatrekage,  Camille,  Coney  Island, 
N.  Y.:  Silver  coin  of  Louis  XV,  dated 
1757.     Purchase.     41385. 

Race,  Frank  L.  (See  under  Larabola 
Mining  and  Development  Company, 
Chicago,  111.) 

Ralph,  Dr.  W.  L.,  IT.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum:   Eleven    mammals    from    New 


Ralph,  Dr.  W.  L. — Continued. 
York  (41695 ) ;  2  specimens  of  deer  from 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  (41774);  2 
specimens  of  OdocoUeas  virginianmi  from 
New  York  (41912);  231  birds'  eggs  from 
North  America  (42040).  (See  also  un- 
der J.  W.  Preston. ) 

Ramirez,  Dr.  J.,  Institute  Medico  Nacio- 
nal,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico:  Part  of 
type  of  a  plant  from  Mexico.     41326. 

Ramsey,  C.  E.,  Riverside,  Cal. :  Telescope 
cigar  holder.     41696. 

Handle,  Richmond,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 
Water  bug,  Corixa  bunneiaUri  Fieb. 
41850. 

Rapp,  Severin,  Sanford,  Fla.:  Three 
plante  from  Florida.     41570. 

Rathbun,  Miss  M.  J.,  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  8i)ecimen  of  Ifyalira  cumingi 
Desh.,  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  42571. 
(See  also  under  Dr.  J.  G.  deMan.) 

Ravrnel,  W.  DeC.,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum: Two  specimens  of  deer  {Odnco- 
Uusvirghiiantis).     42078. 

Read,  Prof.  T.  T.,  University  of  Wyo- 
ming,  Laramie,  Wyo. :  Ten  specimens 
of  chalcedony.     Exchange.     42048. 

Reed,  Dr.  S.  L.,  Wilsonville,  Ky.:  Spetti- 
men  of  Horn-tailed  saw-fly,  Tremex  co- 
lumba  L.     41581. 

Reed,  Thomas  T.  (See  under  Adelai<le, 
Australia. ) 

Reeder,  J.  T.,  Calumet,  Mich.:  Ten 
specimens  of  fungi  (gift)  (42198);  22 
specimens  of  copper  and  assocriatiuns 
(purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42199);  specimens 
of  powellite  and  whitneyite  (gift) 
(42684).  (See  also  under  Tamarack 
Mining  Company. ) 

Reid,  J.  L.  (See  under  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Reid,  William,  Tucson,  Ariz.:  Sample  of 
volcanic  dust.     42124. 

Rbmbnkampp,  Frau  von,  Borkholni 
Schloss,  Station  Tameal,  Baltioch  Eisen- 
bahn,  Russia:  Thirty  specimens  of  fos- 
sils from  the  Borkholm  formation. 
42K«. 

Keverchon,  J.,  Dallas,  Tex.:  Twenty- 
three  plants  from  Texas.  (41391;  419^; 
42087.) 
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Reynoldb,  Dr.  E.  R.,  U.  S.  Pension  OflSce, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Eight  negatives  of 
sknUs.     42278. 

Rresb,  W.  J.,  Smithsonian  Institution: 
Records  of  undeiiground  temperatures 
and  artesian  wells.    42578. 

Rick,  B.  W.,  Boise,  Idaho:  Specimen  of 
hyalite  (42893);  plant  from  Idaho 
(42897). 

Rice,  D.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. :  Specimen 
of  garnet     42667. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Painted  elk-skin  robe  from  the 
Shoehones  Wind  River  Reservation  at 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.    42470. 

RicKER,  p.  L.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Specimen  of  Myxo- 
mycdes  from  Maryland.    41591. 

Riser,  C.  B.,  New  York  City:  Two  moths 
and  3  cocoons  from  Mexico.     42522. 

Riley,  J.  H.,  Falls  Church,  Va.:  Four 
bats  and  15  birds'  skins  from  the  Ba- 
hamas (41601);  squirrel  {Sciurus  hud- 
Mmicus  loquax)  (41892);  snake  (Natrix 
UberU)  from  Falls  Church,  Va.  (42474; 
set  of  4  eggs  of  American  woodcock, 
Philohela  mintfr  (42550).  (See  also 
under  Bahama  Expedition. 

Rts,  B.  (See  under  Hungerford  Brass 
an<l  Copper  Company. ) 

Rivers,  Dr.  J.  J.,  received  through  Dr. 
Ralph  Arnold,  Ooeanpark,  Cal.:  Spec- 
imen of  California  Pliocene  bryozoan. 
42145. 

RivBs,  Col.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Der- 
inger  rifle.     (Loan.)    9509. 

Bobbins,  G.  C,  Sandon,  British  Colum- 
bia: Forty-eight  insects  from  British 
Columbia.    41600. 

R^>BBBTB,  Hon.  G.  E.,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, W*^ashington,  D.  C. :  Bronze  mint 
medal  of  the  late  President  McKinley. 
42510. 

Robinson,  Capt.  Wirt,  U.  S.  Army,  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  and  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y. : 
Bats  (42178);  132  specimens  of  insec^ts, 
principally  Lepidoptera  (42202);  nest 
of  HpcTodmuM  ruxcrdi  and  4  skins  of 
PaioptUa  Umbeyi  (42451). 


Rockhill,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Director,  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Japanese  musical  instrument 
(exchange)  (42182);  photographs  of 
native  workmen  atPekin  (gift)  (42324) ; 
oriental  antiquities,  including  2  Chi- 
nese lamps,  a  pair  of  shoes,  leather  belt, 
and  2  wooden  canteens  of  Grecian  make 
(gift)  (42380). 

RoDENDAHL,  C.  O.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
Plant  from  Minnesota.     41555. 

Rolle,  H.,  Berlin,  Germany:  Four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  specimens  of  ori- 
ental and  other  exotic  land  shells. 
Purchase.     42928. 

Rominger,  Prof.  Carl,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. : 
I^arge  collection  of  corals,  crinoids,  and 
trilobites  from  the  Paleozoic  formation 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (Upper  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  and  Carboniferous) 
(purchase)  (L.  P.  X.)  (41332);  a  large 
collection  of  bryozoans  and  mollusks 
representing  the  larger  part  of  the  Pale- 
ozoic formations  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  (Upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous)  (purchase)  (41538); 
fossils  constituting  the  remainder  of 
this  collection  (42170). 

Roonev,  Miss  B.  M.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.: 
Twenty  species  of  Ophioglasaacea»  from 
Vermont.     Exchanjje.     42505. 

Roos,  A.  T.,  Deadwoo<l,  S.  Dak.:  Speci- 
men of  lepidolite  from  IngersoU  Group 
of  Claims,  Har\'ey  Peak  Tin  Company, 
South  Dakota,  collected  by  Dr.  George 
P.  Merrill.     41997. 

Roosevelt,  Hon.  Theodore,  Prej^identof 
the  Unite<l  States:  Buckskin  hunting 
shirt  made  for  the  Prehsiclent  by  the 
Delaware  Indians  (41797);  ethnolog- 
ical objects  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
(42858);  pair  of  Willow  Ptarmigans, 
IjCUjfopvs  lagojnufj  from  the  vicinity  of 
Valdez,  Alaska  (42649);  3  ceremonial 
objects  presented  by  the  Ziifli  Indians, 
through  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology (42217);  collection  of  native- 
made  guns,  pistols,  and  bolos  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  (42351). 

Rose,  Dr.  J.  N.,  U.  S.  National  Museum : 
Plants  from  Mexico  (41508,41509,415:«, 
41573,  41583,  41594,  41639,  41692, 41742, 
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Rose,  Dr.  J.  N. — Continued. 
41752,41779);  3,863  plants  from  Mexico 
and  about  100  specimens  of  shells  rep- 
resenting the  species  VcUvata  siiicera 
Say  from  Mexico  (41841);  3  Mexican 
baskets  (42111). 

RosELL,  Dr.  Antonio,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico:  Three  specimens  of  fossils  from 
the  Oligocene  of  Yauco,  Porto  Rico. 
42018. 

Rosenberg,  W.  F.  H.,  London,  England: 
Two  specimens  of  Lepus^  2  specimens 
of  Xenis^  2  of  HyraXy  and  a  spotted 
hyena  (41643);  92  specimens  of  Hy- 
menoptera  (41770);  pair  of  petrels, 
Oceanodroma  aistro  from  the  Madeiras 
(41793);  bat  (Sphseronycteris)  (42130); 
TSit  {Zygodontomys  cJierriei)  (42349);  18 
birds*  skins  from  Chiriqui,  also  3 
mammals  (42398);  1,861  specimens  of 
Hymenoptera  and  Hemiptera  from 
South  America,  Queensland,  and  Cey- 
lon (42699).     Purchase. 

RosENDAHL,  C  O.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
Plant  from  Canada.    41286. 

Roth,  Dr.,  Lands  Department,  Brisbane, 
Queensland:  Collection  of  artifacts  to 
illustrate  stone-working  among  the  an- 
cient Tasmanians  of  Blackman  Bay. 
The  series  include  chert  nuclei  or 
cores,  various  forms  of  flakes  struck 
from  these,  and  roughly  worked  blades 
to  be  ust»d  later  as  special  tools. 
42352. 

RoTiuiEB,  D.  A.,  Leaksville,  V&.:  Beetle 
( Pyriastes  tityus  Linnteus).     42923. 

RovAL  Botanic  Garden.  (See  under 
Sibpur,  Calcutta,  India.) 

RovAL  Botanic  Gardens.  (See  under 
Kew,  London,  England.) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia. (See  under  Adelaide,  Aus- 
tralia. ) 

Ruddock,  G.  T.,  San  Francisiro,  Cal.: 
Plant  from  Oregon.     41334. 

RuFFiN,  J.  N.  (See  under  Department 
of  Agriculture. ) 

Ruhe,  Louis,  New  York  City:  Python 
representing   the    species   Preticulalus 


Ruhe,  Louis — Continued, 
from  the  East  Indies.     Purtrhase.     L. 
P.  X.    41363. 

Rummel,  Mrs.  Franz,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Gilt  vest  buttons,  grande  cordon,  and 
ribbons  of  decoration  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Prof.  8.  F.  B.  Morse. 
(Loan.)    9217. 

Ruth,  Albert,  Knoxville,  Tenn.:  Plant 
from  Texas.    41748. 

Rutter,  Cloudbley.  (See  under  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Fisheries. ) 

St.  Mary*s  Academy,  Monroe,  Mich.: 
Received  through  Sister  Mary  Cather- 
ine. Two  corals  (41496) ;  crayfish,  rep- 
tile, and  mollusks  (41501). 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Imperial  Acad- 
emy OF  Scibncbb:  Received  through 
Prof.  Frederic  von  Schmidt.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  specimens  of  selected 
fossils  from  the  Reval  Provincial  Mu- 
seum.   42393. 

Sanders,  J.  G.,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. :  Ten  species  of  scale 
insects  from  Ohio,  including  cotypes  of 
2  species  described  by  donor.    42874. 

Sanderson,  Prof.  E.  Dwight,  State  Ento- 
mologist, Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  College  Station,  Tex.:  Lizard 
from  Comanche  County,  collected  by 
R.  T.  Jaynes  (41431);  5  specimens  of 
Lepidoptera  (42376). 

Sanson,  N.  B.,  curator.  Rocky  Mount 
Park  Museum,  Banff,  Alta,  British  Co- 
lumbia: Plant  from  Canada  (41582)  2 
specimens  of  Hymenoptera,  3  of  Odo- 
nata  and  a  horse-fly  (41651);  2  speci- 
mens of  wasp  (  Vespa  maculcUa  L. ),  and 
a  beetle  (Dytiscus  marginicoUis  Leconte) 
(41852). 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Museum  Paulista: 
Received  through  Dr.  H.  von  Ihering, 
director.     Three  bats.     42814. 

Sarle,  C.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Spein- 
mens  of  Rochester  shales.     41565. 

Savery,  J.  C,  Cable,  Mont.:  Specimen 
of  native  gold  in  pyrrhotite  from  Cable 
mine.      Deposit.    41631 . 

Schaeffer,  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Nine 
specimens  of  Orthoptera.    42360. 
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ScHALLKR,  W.  T.,  U.  8.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C:  Specimen  of 
palaicheite  from  California  (41712); 
Hpecimen  of  esmeraldaite  from  Esme- 
ralda County,  Nevada  (42007). 

ScHAi'H,  William,  Twickenham,  Eng- 
land: One  hundred  and  fifty-three  mis- 
cellaneous insects  from  Jamaica  (41972)  ; 
328  specimens  of  Lepidoptera  from 
Culja  (42359). 

ScHKFFER,  Theodore,  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Manhattan,  Kans.:  Twelve  spi- 
dery, cotypes  of  species  described  by 
the  donor.     42695. 

S<nLtJTBR,  WiLHELM,  Uallc  a  Salle,  Ger- 
many: Eighty-three  mammals  from  the 
Old  World  (41294);  monkey  (Presbytes 
rephalopUnis)  (42114);  12  skins  of  Ruff 
{ Machetes piignaa)  (42758).     Purchase. 

ScHMiD,  E.  S.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Three 


ScHL'cuERT,  Chaklbh — Continued. 

many  (41875);  about  1,000  specimens 
of  Silurian  fossils  collected  on  the  island 
of  Gotland,  Sweden  (42002);  about 
1,000  8|)ec'iiuens  of  Lower  Silurian  fos- 
sils collected  at  various  places  in  Est- 
land,  Russia  (42392);  615  specimens  of 
Silurian  fossils^  (42701) .  (See also  under 
A.  Piret. ) 

ScHUETTE,  J.  H.,  Green  Bay,  Wis.:  Two 
plants  from  Wisconsin.     41271. 

ScHWARZ,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C:  One 
hundred  and  forty-one  specimens  of 
Hemiptera  from  Cuba  (41345);  300 
specimens  of  lepidoptera,  6,000  speiu- 
mens  of  Colei>ptera  from  V^ictoria  and 
Goliad,  Tex.  (41817).  (See  also  under 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Wash- 
ington Biologists  Field  Club. ) 


bruins    of   rabbits   (41605);   2  guinea  '  Scott,  Mrs.  M.  N.,  Honolulu,  Hawaiian 


pigs,  a  Belgian  hare,  and  a  Cuban  par- 
rot (41724);  raccoon  (41740);  3  speci- 
mens of  Sciuropterus  volaiis  (41750); 
Mnake  ( 0>lnf)er  gvttatiu)  from  Florida 
(41870);  skull  of  a  fox  terrier  (42051) ; 
head  of  a  rabbit  (42073);  3  fox  squir- 
rel.M  (42096);  python  (42255);  crab 
(fiecarcinus)  (42686). 

Schmidt,  Prof.  Frederick  von.  (See un- 
der St.  Petersbuiig,  Russia,  Imperial 
Airadeiny  of  Sciences. ) 

iisCHNECK,  J.,  Mount  Carmel,  III.:  Jump- 
ing-mouse.     42827. 

ScnoNLAXD,  Dr.  S.  (See  under  (vrahauis- 
town.  South  Africa,  Albany  Museum.) 

ScHRKiNER,  Jacob,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia: 
Twenty-four  specimens  of  parasitic  lly- 
menoptera  (42139);  23  s{)ecies  of  para- 
HJtic  11  y menoptera  (42318). 

Shiciiert,  Charles,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
t>euin:  Al)out  500  specimens  of  Creta- 
«-ec>u.«  fr>8sils,  principally  bryozoans  from 
Mastricht,  Holland  (41818);  2  8i)eci- 
iiiens  of  trachyte  from  Drachenfels, 
Germany,  and  one  specimen  of  bitumen 
from  Visi',  Belgium  (41826);  about  300 
specimens  of  Silurian  and  Lower  Devo- 
nic  fossils  collected  in  Bohemia  (41842); 
spedmens  of  volcanic  rocks  from  the 
Provinces  of  Eifel  and  Nassau,  Ger- 


Islands:  Specimens  of  hair;  bamboo- 
6he;  hat  and  basket  material;  Oloma 
( fiber) ;  mat  pandanes  and  anklet  shells 
(42164);  cocoanut  lx)wl  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  (42361);  specimens  of 
native  Hawaiian  work  consisting  of  2 
straw  hats,  a  lx)ne  fishhook,  and  a 
wooden  bowl  (42383). 

Sci'DDEJi,  S.  H.  (See  under  Interior  De- 
partment, U.  S.  (leological  Survey.) 

Sctrlock,  Dr.  H.  C,  Washington,  D. 
C:  Skeletons  of  2  negn>es  (42289);  2 
Utitua  (42379);  brain  of  an  a<lult  negro 
(42416);  f«.itus  (42430);  skeletons  of 
2  full-blocxl  negroes  (4252H). 

Seixjwick  Museum.  (See  under  Cam- 
bridge, England. ) 

See(;ak,  (i.  E.,  V.  S.  National  Miiaonni: 
Belgian  liare.     41568. 

Seldex,  Ciiakles,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Tele- 
graphic key  inanufacture(.l  by  W.  Shock 
in  1864.     41421. 

Seleh,  Dr.  Edward.  (See  under  Berlin, 
Germany,  Konigliches  Museum  fiir 
Volkerkunde. ) 

Sempers,  J.  Ford,  Aiken,  Md.:  Specimen 
of  lonacth  liitearifoUa.     41706. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.: 
Skin  and  skull  of  a  White-tailed  fawn 
from  Manitoba.     42760. 
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Sktox-Karr,  H.  W.,  Cairo,  Egypt:  Two 
hundred  and  seventy -eight  stone  im- 
plements from  the  Fayom  district, 
Egypt.     42189. 

Shaw,  George  R.,  Bangor,  Mass.:  Eight 
specimens  of  pines  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Ex- 
change.   42171. 

Shaw,  Hon.  L.  M.  (See  under  Treasury 
Department. ) 

Sheldon,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Butterfly  and  3  beetles  from  western 
China  and  3  North  American  insects. 
42542. 

Sheldon,  E.  P.,  Portland,  Oreg.:  Three 
plants  from  Oregon.  41383.  (See  also 
under  Department  of  Agriculture. ) 

Sherman,  F.  G.  (See  under  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey.) 

Sherwood,  W.  L.,  New  York  City:  Two 
abnormal  specimens  of  tadpole.    42414. 

Short,  J.  W.,  Liberty,  Ind.:  Specimen 
of  Myjcomyceles  from  Indiana.     41401. 

Shull,  (t.  H.,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III. :  Two  plants  from  Indiana. 
41316. 

SiAs,  A.  W.,  Harbor  View,  Fla. :  Received 
through  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Plant  from  Florida.     41715. 

SiBPUR,  Calcutta,  India;  Roval Botanic 
Garden:  One  hundred  and  forty-three 
plants  from  India.     Exchange.    41537. 

Sickles,  F.  M.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Speci- 
men of  pink  spodumene.     41436. 

Simmons,  George,  Manvel,  Cal.:  Stone 
implements,  pottery,  and  pieces  of  tur- 
quoise, etc.     41701. 

SiMMs,  Mrp.  Thomas,  Altamonte  Springs, 
Fla.:  Received  through  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Plant  from  Florida.  42404. 

Simpson,  C.  B.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  1).  C. :  Thirteen 
larval  cases  of  Limnephihui  hidinsus 
Walk.,  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     41653. 

Singer,  George  P.,  IxK'khaven,  Pa.:  Re- 
ceived through  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Plant  from  Pennsylvania.    42746. 

Skies,  R.  A.,  Gunnison,  Colo.:  Moth 
(Arachiia  atra  N.  &  D. )     42067. 


1  Slater,  W.  M.,  president  American  Ru- 
1      tile  Company,  Washington,  D.C.:  Spec- 
I      imen  of  ferrotitanium.     42072.     (See 
also  under  American  Rutile  Company. ) 
Sloan,  C.  G.,  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Two  antique  lamps  and  an  antique  salt 
box.     Purchase.     42017. 
Slosson,   Mrs.  A.  T.,   New  York   City: 
Eight  specimens  of  Hymenoptera  from 
Biscay ne  Bay,  Florida  (41943);  moth 
from  Florida  l)elonging  to  a  new  genus 
I      and  species  (42703). 
I  Smith,  Eugene  A. ,  University,  A  la. :  Spec- 
imens of  turquoise.     41993. 
Smith,  H.  H.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  One  hun- 
dred   and     two    plants    from    South 
America.     Purchase.     41317. 
Smith,  Dr.  Hugh  M.,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries,  Washington,  D.   C:   Collection 
of  reptiles  and  batrachians  from  Japan 
I      (gift)    (41419);    miscellaneous  .  inver- 
I      tebrates,    bats,    and     mollusks    from 
I      various     localities     in    Japan     (gift) 
I       (41439);  Iroquois  rattle,  made  from  a 
snapping    turtle    (exchange)  (42889); 
Japanese  teeth-blacking  outfit  (loan) 
(9508. )     (See  also  under  Dr.  K.  Kishi- 
nouy^. ) 
Smith,  Capt.  John  Donnell,  Baltimore, 
Md.:  Plants  from  Guatemala,  one  of 
i      them  collected  by  Mr.  H.  von  Turck- 
I      heim  (41935;  42232.) 
I  Smith,  J.  G.,  Honolulu,    Hawaiian  Is- 
lands: Plant  from  Honolulu.    42745. 
Smith,    Prof.    J.    P.,    Leland    Stanford 
Junior  University,    Stanford    Univer- 
sity,  Cal.:    Hypotyi)e   of    GaMrioceras 
(jhhiilosum,  figured  in  Monograph  No. 
42  of    the  U.    8.   Geological  Survey. 
41923. 
Smith,    Milton    W.,    Portland,    Oreg.: 
Three  specimens  of  Macrorhampwt  tro- 
iopacam  and  Gallinago  delicata.     42293. 
Smithsonian    Institution,     Mr.     S.    P. 
Langley,  Secretary:  Twenty-three  flint 
implements  from  the  Temple  of  Osiris, 
Abydos,  and  2  gaming  dice  from  Beh- 
nesa.    41 749.    Preeented  by  the  Eg>  pt 
I      Exploration  Fund,  London,  England, 
through  Mr.  Jamee  Ckjtton,  secretary. 
An    ol)solete   barometer,    No.   358 
42137. 
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Smithsonian  Inbtitution — Continued, 
life-sized  relief  in  plaster  of  Prof. 
Alpheus  Hyatt.     42337.     Presented  by 
Mrs.  Harriet  Hyatt  Mayer. 

Eleven  photographs  showing  a  new 
method  of  making  casts.  42604.  Pre- 
sented by  Maj.  George  A.  Peters, 
Toronto,  Canada,  through  Mr.  O.  C. 
Cullen. 

Shelln  and  musket  balls  from  the 
liattlefield  of  Gettysburg;  Chinese  hari- 
kari  dagger,  Iwne-handled  **oouteau  du 
<!ha.«yt*,*'  Siamese  double  dagger,  single- 
handle  Kast  India  dagger,  Malay 
liolong,  Abyssinian  flissa,  U.  S.  artillery 
swoni  of  Roman  pattern,  horn,  2  flint- 
lock pistols  in  a  wooden  c-ase,  2  horse 
pistols  in  a  woo<len  case,  2  Satsuma 
vases  on  stands,  Russian  icon,  single- 
Ijarre!  s|K)rting  gun,  3-inch  Parrott  solid 
shell,  and  a  Dahlgren  explosive  shell ; 
eight  historical  8i>ecimens  (42616; 
42730;  4.3875).  Presented  by  Gen. 
John  Watts  de  Payster,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Fourteen  photographs  of  the  mam- 
moth expedition  of  Beresofka  River. 
42802, 

Bronze  medal  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dedication  of  the  Chaml^er 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
42811.  l^resented  by  the  Chaml>er  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Transferrfd  from  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
mn  Eihnologtf,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Holmes, 
chief:  Bronze  me<ial  awarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  by  the 
Louisville  Exposition,  in  1883;  bronze 
mcilal  with  aluminum  case  awarded  to 
the  Bureau  by  the  World's  Columbian 
Expositirm,  1893,  and  a  gold  medal 
awarder!  by  the  Cotton  States  and  In- 
ternational Exposition,  Atlanta,  in  1895 
(41355);  material  transferred  from  the 
Bun^au,  i-onsisting  of  specimens  col- 
lectetl  by  Prof.  W  J  McGee  in  Mexico 
and  also  among  the  Papago  and  Seri 
Indians;  (41397);  pestle  of  schistose 
stone  collected  by  Prof.  G.  K.  Gil- 
bert near  '  Redstone,  Tulare  County, 
Cal.  (41726);  ethnological  objects  from 
varioas  localities  (41802);  human  skel- 
eton and  l>asket,  basket,  tule  mat,  and 
remains  of  a  net  from  a  cave  fkear 
Bakersfield,  obtained  by  purchase  from 
James  W.  Stockton,  Bakerefie^,  Cal. 


Smithsonian  Institution — Continual. 
(41978) ;  basket  and  mat  of  the  Haida 
Indians  with  figures  of  Killer  whale, 
collected  by  John  R.  Swan  ton  (42216); 
ethnological  material  collected  among 
the  American  Indians  by  James  Mooney 
(42431);  collection  of  ethnological  ob- 
jects from  the  northern  coast  collected 
by  J.  R.  Swanton  (42513);  Zufli  blan- 
ket, specimen  of  Tekuna,  ceremonial 
sash,  wooden   [>addle,  2  Zufli  masks, 
ZuHi  shirt,  ])air  of  amulets,  and  Hopi 
sash  (42514);  archeological  specimens, 
obtained  through  Mr.  E.   H.  Jacobs, 
Bentonville,     Ark.      (42531);    bronze 
I      medal  awarded  to  tlie  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  by  the  Universal  Ex- 
i      iHJsition  held  in  Paris  in  1889  (42551); 
i      ()  ethnological  objects  cx)llected  by  John 
I      R.  Swanton  (42610);  al)out  550  speci- 
I      mens  illustratingDr.  J.  W^alter  Fewkes*8 
researches    in    the    Caribbean   region 
I      (42916).     (Seealsounder  Mr.  Bunker; 
1.  C.  Harris;  S.  E.  Jackson;  J.  E.  Os- 
lx)rne;  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, Society  of,  Ponce,   Porto  Rico; 
William  N.  Zoller.) 

Tramferredfrom  the  National  Zoological 
Parkj  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  suj)erintend- 
ent:  Spice  finch  (41238);  Valley  part- 
ridge, CaWpepla  califontira  raUicola 
(41239) ;  3  sj)ecimen8  of  deer  (Cariacita 
macrotis) ,  and  a  Brush-tailed  rock  kan- 
garoo, Petrogale  peiiirillaia  (41240); 
brain  of  an  alligator  (415S9);  Mud 
hen,  GaUinule;  finch  {SporR^ginthun 
flaridirnUrii();  coyote  {Caiiifi  frustroy); 
Native  Australian  cat,  Dasijurnx;  Java 
sparrow  and  bittern  (41676);  bear 
( lhr8U4f  japonicuH) ;  Arctic  fox,  Vvlpcft 
logopus;  l)ear  (Ursus  americamu*);  deer 
(Carianis)  (41677);  cut  (Felis  njra); 
CK»elot  {Felia  pardal'm);  2  si>ecimen8  of 
Jaguar,  Felis  onca;  coyote  {Caniif  fnts- 
tror)  and  Wallaby,  Onychogale  freuaia 
(41678);  duck  (Dendronessa  galericti- 
lata);  coot  (Fulica  americana);  Wood 
duck  {Aix  ftponsa)  (41679);  alligator 
(Alligator  initwiMxippiaisis)  (41680); 
Echidna,  Echidna  acxdeaia  (41681 ) ; 
lory,  Java  sparrow,  parrakeet,  fish- 
hawk,  grass  parrakeet,  flamingo 
( Fh  o'n  icoptenut  a  n  t  ignoru  m)  (41 682 ) ; 
2  specimens  of  Tree  duck,  Dendroci^q- 
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Smithsonian  Institittion — ( 'ontinue<i. 
?m  arcUiata^  and  a  Brown  i>elican, 
Pekcavm  ftutais  (41683);  bal)Oon 
(Papio  hamadry<ts).  Great  liorne<l 
owl,  BnlKt  virginiamn<f  specimen  of 
(kyphajm  lophotexj  American  magpie, 
Pica  pica  hudsonira,  pine  snake,  Pity- 
(jphitf  meUmoleucui^j  and  an  Euroi)ean 
swan,  Oyffnm  gihltm  (41684);  Grass 
jiarrakeet;  Ix)uisiana  lien>n,  Arden 
tricolor  ruficolUat;  Wan>?a  wanga  pigeon, 
Ijencowraa  picata^  8  8j>ecimens;  lory, 
2  specimens  of  Iiencosarciu  piaita 
(41685);  H|:)ecimen  of  Echidna  anile- 
ata  (41686);  Dingo,  Cairn  dimjo; 
Americ^an  bison,  Hinon  americanuB; 
Ix'ar  {Vrmis  amcrwannsn)  (41687); 
specimen  of  Tennessee  warbler,  lleU 
minthophiia  pcregrina  (41702),  pigeon 
^(Geopelia  placida)^  and  a  specimen  of 
TrirhoglasBtui  versicolor  (41744);  cock- 
atoo (Cacatua  roseicapilla);  2  8|)eci- 
mens  of  coot  (Fidim  americann);  |)ar- 
n)t  {Amazima  leucocejJiala) ;  Flamin- 
go, Phcetiicoptrrus  mbcr,  Snowy  owl, 
Xyctea  nyctea  (4198:5);  Mule  dei*r,  O- 
rianix  uuicn>lii<;  deer  {Cerrna  philippi- 
tnu<);  armadillo  {Tatuxia  rwremcincta); 
wallaby  (2  sjuvimens)  and  a  sloth 
{Ohola*i)HS  didactylus)  (41984);  oj)o8- 
sum  (PhalamjiMn  fidiginom)\  monkey 
( (Jehus) ;  Hutia,  ( hpromys  piloridci(; 
skull  of  seal  [Phixa  rltuUna)  and 
E<*hidna,  h>hidna  acnleata  (41985); 
tortoise  (Testudo  tahulata)  (41986); 
(tallinule;  Wild  Ixjwir,  Sas  scrofa;  swan 
{Olnr  coluinhianux);  hawk  (Acripitrr 
nH)pt'rl)i  coot  (Pulii-'i  americatia)  and 
Woml  duck,  Aix  x/^o/iwi  (41987); 
('huckawalla  (419SS);  5  l)irxls  (42761); 
Cay"***"  (42762^ ;  2  spiH'imens  of  Great 
blue  heron.  Arde^i  herodidit  (4276.S); 
Swift  Fox.  Vulpes  trior  (427t>4); 
(frizzly  l>ear.  Crsiu*  hnrrlhifis  ^42765); 
Cinnamon  iH'ar,  CrsuA  amerimnns: 
Ameriam  buffalo.  Fiisnn  uimrii^nus 
( 42766 ) :  moi »si'  ( ,  I Ay.«  ameri(rinnfi ) 
(42771^;  tortoise,  snake  and  an  oi*elot 
(42767h  owl  [HnfHj  rlnjiniamts);  owl 
{Xy<ita  nyctea);  White  stork,  Cicouia 
allni:  stork  {Leptopdlu*  rrnmetnjtnij<]; 
egret,  [Artiea  candidi.<tinun  ;  crane  (  An- 
thro}Hndta  rirgo)  ( 42768 »;  Cassowary. 
Casuarius    anstralis;     Water     turkev. 


Smithson  I  AN  Institution — Continued. 
Ayihinga  anhinga;  Piping  crow.  Gym- 
norhina  tihicen;  i>igeon;  parrakeet 
( }feloi<ittactis  nndulattis ) ;  cockat*  h  > 
(Cacatua  romcapillfi)  (42769);  6  birds 
(42770);  moose  (42771);  m(X>se  {AUn^ 
americanns);  Black  wolf,  Canij<  Inpix 
(friseo-albus;  ocelot  ( Feiis jnirdalis) ;  Aus- 
tralian native  cat  (/)a^j/Mr7/.s)  and  rac- 
coon (Procyr/n  cancrivonis)  (42772): 
Grass  jmrrakeet,  MelopsittamH  ttudnlafnjt 
(42773);  Gray  wolf,  yellow  balKX>n, 
Java  H|)arrow,  Golden  eagle  an<l  Har- 
l)or  seal  (42774);  Amazon  (Ainazona 
Umillanti)  (4^779);  Sun  Ijear,  I'nus 
j  malayanus  (42780);  Sparrow  hawk, 
'  Falco  sparverin:i^  and  a  Purple  heron, 
Ardea  purjmrea  (428152);  Ihirple  hen^n 
(42883). 

Snyder,  J.  O.  (See  under  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University. ) 

SoocHow  University,  Soochow,  China: 
Collection  of  insects.     412:16. 

SoiTNNER,  H.,  Chicago,  III.:  MyriaiKnl 
representing  the  sj^ecies  Cemicdin  for- 
ceps.    415a5. 

SoiTH  Side  Si»ort8MEn'8  Club,  Oakdale. 
Ix)ng  Island:  Received  thnnigh  J.  <). 
Clift,  superintendent.  Large  German 
brown  trout  raised  in  the  South  Side 
Club  Hatchery.     42806. 

SowERBY  AND  FiLTON,  R<^»yal  Botaniiiil 
(lanlens,  Kew,  England:  Specimen  of 
VolutajtulchraikiW.    Purcha«?.    4193S. 

I  SpALDiNti,  Thomas,  Stockton,  Utah:  Six 
I       specimens  of  »S(fi^/nw />a»i/r(j«.     42271. 

I  Si'oNviLLE,  H.  J.,  director  of  mines  at 
Denndoff,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia: 
Ro<'ks  fn.>m  l>emidoff  mines,  proving- 
of  Perm,  Russia.     42160. 

SPRiMiER,  Rev.  RiTER  W.,  U.  S.  Aniiy. 
Fort  Wa.*ihington,  Md.:  I^rge  shell 
representing  the  S|)ecie8  (}ueidhea  gi- 
gantea  fn»m  the  Kocene  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington.    42707. 

Staneart,  C.  W.,  Forest  Hill,  La.:  Beetle 
[  Dynast t.^  tity mtL,).     41 235. 

Stanton.  Dr.  T.  W.,  U.  S.  Geologii-al 
Sifrvey:  Seven  "Medicine  sticks" 
found  in  Montana.  41970.  (See  also 
under  A.  W.  Jonea.) 
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Stantos,  Rev.  W.  A.,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islandn:  Lepidoptera  (41671);  insei'ta 
i41<>58;  42068);  263  specimena  of  in- 
sects (42208;  42558);  19  vials  of  Hy- 
menoptera  (42682);  6  specimens  of  an 
Ale tfrfxle^ and  5  specimens  of  hymenoj)- 
ten  HIS  (Mirasites  ( 42738 ) . 

State  Aoricultiral  College,  Fort  Col- 
liiija,  0»lo.:  Received  through  S.  A. 
Johnson.     I.<ee<*hes  and  Apvu.    41968. 

Statr  C\»llk<;e,  Hozeman,  Mont.:  Re- 
wived  thnmgh  Prof.  F.  W.  Traphagen. 
>r!nerals  and  ores.     Exchange.    41751. 

State  Department.  (See  under  Hon. 
II.  R.  Dietrich.) 

Stearns,  Dr.  C.  H.,  U.  S.  Army,  Wash- 
ingt4»n,  I).  C:  Specimen  of  sjK>nge ( -fi^w- 
pleciella)  41370. 

Stearns,  Dr.  R.,  K.  C,  Los  Angelei^,  Cal.: 
Two  hundre<i  and  fifty  shells  repn^sent- 
ing  the  sijecies  Ildlx  cufpersa  Miill  from 
California  (41425) ;  about  125  specimens 
I  »f  I'tiph  ia  from  California  (41448 ) ;  al)out 
2.500  specimens  of  marine  shells  from 
California  (41761);  8  shells  represent- 
ing the  8j)ecie8  Saxidomiis  nuttaUii  from 
California  (41890) ;  8  specimens  of  Fa'ci- 
bjzoniUf  from  Bermuda,  collected  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Edwards  (42038);  325  specimens 
of  CrepidvUa  onyx  variety  rugom  Nutt., 
from  San  Pedro,  Cal.  (42071);  20  speci- 
mens of  Lmtea  rubra  Mort.,  from  Santa 
Barl«ra,  Cal.  (42433). 

Steele,  E.  S.,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C-. :  Five  specimens  of 
Sedum  from  West  Viixinia.     41542. 

Steele,  Mrs.  Grace  A.  K.,  Washington, 
I).  C:  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
plants  from  Virginia.  Purchase.  42357. 

STEJNETiER,  Dr.  Lronhard.  (See  un<ler 
J.  <f.  Crawford.) 

Stejneger,  MIssThora,  Bergen,  Norway: 
Fifteen  mammals  and  42  reptiles.  Pur- 
chase.    41558. 

Stephens,  F.  (See  under  Department  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Stephens,  Miss  Kate,  San  Diego,  Cal.: 
One  hundred  specimens  of  land  and 
fresh-water  shells  from  California. 
42762. 


Sterki,  Dr.  v.,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio: 
Four  cotypesof  Planorhis  reheUus  Sterki. 
42878. 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Nine  Zufli  and  Navaho  blankets.  Pur- 
chase.    L.  P.  X.     41372. 

Stewart,  A.  H.,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Outfit  of  a  Bagobo  family  from  Davao, 
Philippine  l8lan<ls.     I*urchase.    42856. 

Stilwell,  L.  W.,  Deadwoocl,  S.  Dak.: 
Rocks  and  minerals  from  various  locali- 
ties.    Purchase.     L.  P.  X.     42015. 

Stimpson,  C.  a.  (See  under  J.  H.  Bun- 
nell &  Co. ;  Manhattan  Electrical  Sup- 
ply Company;  Foote,  Pierson  &  C/O. ) 

Stockton,  J.  W.  (See  under  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. ) 

Stokes,  Susan,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah: 
Three  hundre<l  plants  from  Utah  and 
Neva<la.     Purchase.    42141. 

Stone,  Miss  Ellen  A.,  Washington,  D.C. : 
French  plaster  medallion  of  I^fayette. 
Loan.     9103. 

Stroh,  Jacob  G.,  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
Canada:  Flint  arrowhead.     42545. 

Stubblefield,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Cumberland, 
Md. :  Twenty-four  specimens  of  fossils 
from  the  Oriskany  and  Hamilton  for- 
mations of  Pendleton  County,  W.  Va. 
(41863);  specimen  of  Halytdtes  and  4 
trilobites  from  I'endleton  County 
(42042). 

Studds,  Granville,  Alexandria,  Va.: 
Three  snakes  from  Fairfax  County, 
Va.     41963. 

Stuhtz,  II err  B.,  Bonn,  Germany:  Twen- 
ty-four 8j)eciniens  of  fossil  starfishes, 
crinoids,  and  crabs.  Purchase.  L.  P.  X. 
41837. 

SubiSa,  SefXor  Arturo,  Ponce,  P.  R. :  Re- 
ceived through  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 
A  Spanish  c<»in.     42732. 

Suter,  Henry,  Auckland,  New  Zealand: 
One  hundre<l  and  eighty-seven  speci- 
mens of  land,  fresh- water  and  marine 
shells  from  Auckland.     42434. 

Swan,  Miss  Ethelyn,  Dallas  City,  Pa.: 
Th ree  speci  mens  of  ^ lordiua .    4 1 24 1 . 
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Sw ANTON,  J.  K.  (See  under  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Bureau  of  Aineric-an  Eth- 
nology. ) 

SwETLAND,  Dr.  B.  S.,  Brocton,  N.  Y.: 
Four  goniatites  and  two  epecimene  of 
(hihoceras.     42586. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.:  Re- 
ceived through  R.  H.  Frisby,  superin- 
tendent. Tooth  of  Miislodon  nmeri- 
canw.     42855. 

Swift,  F.  W.,  Alden,  N.  Y.:  Six  speci- 
mens of  bryozoans  and  corals  from  the 
Hamilton  formation  of  Alden  (gift) 
(41231);  half  of  a  ceremonial  or  l>an- 
ner-stone  (loan)  (8540). 

Tableb,  Miss  Elizabeth,  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  Spider  [Epeira  irwru/am, 
Hentz),  from  Buckeystown,  Md. 
41598. 

Talbekt,  Frank,  Soldiers'  Home,  Rich- 
mond, Va.:  Specimens  of  pHyllid  galls. 
41578. 

Tamarack  Mining  Company,  Calumet, 
Mich.:  Ret^eived  through  John  T. 
Reeder.  Specimens  of  whitneyite  and 
chalcocite.     42321. 

Tammen,  H.  H.,  Denver,  Colo.:  Ten 
specimens  of  minerals.  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X.    41632. 

Tarsin,  Wibt,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Four  mother-of-pearl  cat's  eyes  from 
China.    41934. 

Taylor,  Efpie  P.,  Thomasville,  Ga.: 
Received  through  Dr.  William  Tre- 
lease.     Plant  from  GtM>rgia.     42900. 

Taylor,  Rev.  (i.  W.,  Wellington,  British 
Columbia:  Two  hundrtnl  and  seventy- 
nine  specimens  of  Ix*pidoptera  (gift) 
(41529);  24  ^*^HH'imens  of  Geometrid 
moths  fn>m  British  Columbia  (ex- 
change) (42431). 

Tekkes,  Hon.  John  B.,  U.  S.  vii'e-i'onsul, 
Port  au  Prina',  Haiti:  Petritietl  oys- 
ters fn>m  mountains  lH»tween  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,  at  a  height  of  1,UK) 
feet;  als*.>  land  shells  found  in  the  same 
mountains.     42523. 

Terry,  WiLUAM  .\.,  Bristol, Conn.:  Three 
specimens  of  diati^ms.     42215. 

Thomas,  Oldfield,  British  Mustnim 
V Natural  History),  Ix^ndou,  England: 


Thomas,  Oldfield — Continued. 
TwoskeKtrms  of  mammals  (41559);  3 
mice  representing  the  specnes  Evolomiia 
shome.retms,   from   Wales    (42374);    13 
mammals  (42402). 

Thompson,  Mifes  F.  L.,  Washington,  D. C. : 
Patch- work  bed  quilt  (loan).     9312. 

Thompson,  Dr.  J.  C,  U.  S.  Navy,  Bre- 
merton, Wat«h.:  Fishes  collei'ted  off 
the  coast  of  New  F^and  (41468); 
fishes  from  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  (41649); 
2  specimens  of  Wpefish,  SiplioMoma 
allnrostrut,  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Flor- 
ida (41843);  specimen  of  Peromysnu, 
fishes  and  a  hermit  crab  (42016);  Cole- 
optera  (42019). 

Thompson,  Dr.  J.  Ford,  W^ashington, 
D.  C:  Brain  of  a  white  child.     42465. 

Thorworth,  Miss  Estella,  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  Sjiecimen  of  Roi^i  bratimtn 
from  Virginia.     41556. 

Thurow,  F.  W.,  Harvester,  Tex.:  Thirty- 
five  plants  from  Texas.     41930. 

Tindall,  Dr.  D.  W.,  Taylor,  Mo.:  Speci- 
men of  "hard-tack**  useii  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  during  the  civil  war  ( 1861-1865 ). 
41783. 

Titus,  E.  S.  G.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Received  through  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard.  Two  hundred  specimens)  of 
Lepidoptera  from  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
(41546);  specimen  of  stone-fly  from 
Lawrence,  Kans.  (41804). 

Tone,  William,  A  Bro.,  New  York  Oty: 
Two  musical  instrument^),  serenatta 
and  solophone.    41243. 

Topping,  D.  Le  Roy,  Manila,  P.  I.:  Sev- 
enteen s(XH.*imens  of  plants  from  tlie 
Philippine  Islands.     41409. 

Torres,  JoesE  P.,  Agana,  Guam:  Plant 
fnnn  (luam.     41306. 

Townseni>-Barber  Taxidermy  and  Zo- 
oiAKiiCAL  Company,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
Imi^erial  wixxlpecker,  Oampephilus  im- 
yxTiu/i>,  from  Mexico.  Purchase.  L. 
P.  X.    41520. 

Tracy,  S.  M.,  Biloziy  Miss.:  Fern  from 
Mississippi  (41906);  3  plants  (41920); 
st>einmen  of  fern  representing  the  spe- 
cies Trirhi^manf*  peierm  from  Missis 
Mppi  ^42413);  2fipeciiiieii8of.6MrycMtiiM 
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Tracy,  S.  M. — Ck>ntinued. 
from  the  SouthemStates (42594).    (See 
alw)  un<ler  Department  of  Agriculture. ) 

Traphagem,  F.  W.,  Grolden,  Colo.:  Nine- 
teen photographs  representing  views 
of  Montana.  41618.  (See  also  under 
State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont. ) 

Tramk,  Mrs.  Blanche,  Avalon,  Cal.: 
Specimen  of  Epiphragmorpha  trU^rcwra, 
variety  crebriMriala  Newc,  from  San 
Clemente  Island  (gift)  (41602) ;  2  plants 
from  California  (gift)  (42097);  224 plants 
from  California  (purchase)  (42252);  2 
specimens  of  seaweeds  (gift)  (42873);  2 
specimens  of  Lycodina  fangina  Gabb. 
(gift)  (42495);  specimens  of  Cerostoma 
nuUalli  Conr.,  specimen  of  CaUiostoma 
mprugranom  Spr.,  from  Catalina  Island 
(gift)  (42662);  8  plants  from  California 
(gift)  (42845). 

Treasury  Department:  Received 
through  Hon.  L.  M.  Shaw,  Secretary. 
Plaster  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  taken 
by  F.  F.  Mills.     42710. 

Trelea.se,  Prof.  William.  (See  under 
KffieP.  Taylor.) 

True,  Dr.  F.  W.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Specimens  of  marine  worms  and  inver- 
tebrates collected  at  Brooklyn,  Han- 
cock County,  Me.     41530. 

TsucHiDA,  T.,  Misaki,  Miura,  Japan: 
Seventeen  moles  and  rodents  from 
Jaiian.     Purchase.     42680. 

Tvllock,  a.  K.,  Hawaii,  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands: Received  through  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Plant  from  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.     42901. 

Ti'RCKiiBiM,  H.  VON.  (See  under  Capt. 
John  Donnell  Smith.) 

Turner,  C.  S.,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Water-l)ee- 
tle,  OjbiiUrr  oliveri  Cr.     41743. 

Tt  r.\er,  (  ieorge,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Fourteen  pearls  taken  from  a  shell  of 
ffgirea  virginica,     42394. 

Turner,  Mrs.  S.  £.,  North  Chesapeake 
Beach,  Md.:  Two  spoons  made  from 
the  horns  of  Rocky  Mountain  sheep; 
spoon  made  from  the  horn  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  goat;  carved  horn  of  a  cow, 
and  an  Eskimo  waterproof  shirt  Pur- 
L.  P.  X.    41873. 


TusHOPF,  Dr.  Vladimir,  Petropaulovek, 
Kamchatka:  Five  salamanderH  from 
Kamchatka.     41405. 

TuTTLE,  Miss  C.  M.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Charlottsville,  Va.:  Two  unfin- 
ished coiled  baskets  in  rafia.     41255. 

Uhler,  Prof.  P.  R.,  Peabody  Library, 
Baltimore,  Md. :  Two  beetles  from  Ja- 
maica.    41933. 

Ulbricht,  R.  E.,  New  York  City:  Mex- 
ican idol  carved  in  serpentine.  Pur- 
chase.    L.  P.  X.     41871. 

Ulrich,  E.  O.,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey: 
Remainder  of  Ulrich  collection,  con- 
sisting of  mollusks  and  miscellaneous 
material  represented  by  about  500  type 
lota  and  upward  of  15,000  specimens. 
Purchase.     42804. 

Umbach,  L.  M.,  Northwestern  College, 
Naperville,  111.:  Four  specimens  of 
[jaciniaria  scariona.     43556. 

Underw^ood,  L.  M.  (See  under  New 
York  Botanical  (iarden. ) 

Unger,  C.  W.,  Pottsville,  Pa.:  Fossil 
plants  from  the  upj)er  anthracite  series 
of  the  Carboniferous  at  various  localities 
near  Pottsville.     42672. 

United  States  National  Museum:  The 
following  models  were  made  in  the 
Anthropological  Laboratory:  Cast  of 
feathered  serpent  (41374) ;  cast  of  coiled 
feathered  serpent  (41375) ;  cast  of 
carved  slate  l)ox  (41376);  ca*»t  of  iK)t- 
tery  vase  from  Brazil  (41377);  cast  of 
bird  go<l  (41417);  cast  of  pottery  vase 
(41418);  Indian  drums  and  sticks, 
Indian  flutes,  horn  rattles,  notched 
rattles,  and  blades  for  rattles  (41427); 
cast  of  jade  carving,  cast  of  painted 
vase,  cast  of  jade  carving,  and  ca.*<t  of 
wood  carving  (41548);  3  sets  (16  each) 
of  models  of  oriental  seals  (41673); 
plaster  cast  of  Zeme  idol  (4178D);  cast 
of  stone  pestle,  casts  of  Zemt'  idols,  and 
cast  of  a  pottery  vase  (41790) ;  cast  of  a 
large  painted  vase  (41853);  4  plaster 
casts  of  a  carved  stool  and  8  pla.Mter  casts 
of  stone  collars  (41866);  4  j>lasti*r  casts 
of  Mexican  stone  yoke;  8  plaster  casts  of 
a  stone  collar  (41869) ;  j)la8tcr  casts  of 
15  stone  implements  (42004);  w(M»din 
model  of  a  war  club  (42025);   2  i»ho- 
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U.  S.  National  Museum— Continued, 
tographic  copies  of  Japanese  music 
(42058);  plaster  casts  of  car\'ed  stone 
Zem^,  stone  pestles,  pottery  vase,  stone 
Zeme,  stone  polisher,  and  stone  imple- 
ment (42079);  miniature  mo<lel  of  a 
whale  (42080);  casts  of  stone  slab, 
Zem^s,  sculptured  stone,  and  vase 
(42162);  leasts  of  Indians  for  collections 
in  physical  anthropology  (42191);  neg- 
atives taken  for  racial  measurements 
(42203);  three- tongue<l  jew*s-harp 
(42295);  5  models  of  Yucatan  temples 
(42311);  2  models  of  wooden  three- 
pronged  jew's-harp  (42312);  models 
of  implements  from  Alaska,  2  rattles 
and  5  small  models  of  fin-back  whales 
(42313);  15  casts  of  Mexican  and 
Central  American  pottery  (42325) ;  4 
copies  of  Alaskan  religious  implements 
(42375);  cast  of  vase  from  Central 
AjnericH  and  cast  of  a  figure  from  Mex- 
ico (42387);  cast  of  pottery  vaee  and  4 
casts  of  pottery  bowls  (42425);  model 
of  Alaskan  drum  and  a  model  of  a 
Zufli  snake  (42432);  cast  of  William 
Snow,  a  Seneca  Indian  (42443);  4  casts 
of  bowls  and  3  c!a8ts  of  collars  (42457); 
casts  of  collar,  animals,  metate,  and 
bowls  (42462);  2  CAsts  of  a  spearhead 
from  Oatka  Island  (42.1d9);  tast  of 
carved  bowl  (42479);  woodtMi  mask 
and  a  carved  stone  mask  (42508) ;  cast 
of  jade  fjendant  and  casts  of  throwing- 
sticks  (42532);  model  of  Haida  mask 
( 42535) ;  series  of  fire-making  apparatus 
(42559);  7  casts  of  stone  pipes  (42568) ; 
rast  of  carved  stone  amulet,  cast  of 
«lish,  and  cast  of  a  swallowing  stick 
(42595);  2  models  of  musical  instru- 
ments (42615);  cast  of  a  spearhead, 
cast  of  a  flint  dagger,  cast  of  drilled 
ax,  casts  of  flint  hatc^hets,  and  cast  of 
II  Hint  chisel  (42626);  cast  of  stone 
iiiiplennMit  (42644);  iSioux  cradle  and 
child  (42791):  5  arc  electric  lamps  (»f 
olwoletc  pattern  (42825). 

rauiNA,  Dr.  Manukl,  National  Museum, 
City  of  Mexico,  Mcxic(>:  Two  i>lant*i 
from  Mexico.     41810. 

Vai.kntink,  F.  B.,  Ridgely,  W.  Va.: 
Sev(Mi  flint  implements.  PiXchantrc 
423i«». 


Vallette,  C.  D., Chicago,  111.:  Specimen 
j      of    Lace-winged   fly,    Chrysajm   Inh'ulu 
I      Fitch.     41501. 
Van  Ingen  <fe  Van  Ingbn,  Ootocamund, 

India:  Two    Indian    ungulates    (Axis 

deer  and  Sambur  stag)  (purchase)  (L. 

P.    X.)    (41644);   4  Indian   ungulates 

(purchase)  (42262). 
'  Vassilief,  Ivan,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Twelve  hymen- 

opten  )us  i  nsects.     41 736. 
Vaughan,    T.    Wayland.     (See    under 

Interior  Dejwirtment^  U.  S.  <  veologit^al 

Survey. ) 
Vienna,  Austria,  First  Zooi/ksical  In- 

STITITK   OP  the   LmPERIAL   UNIVERSITY : 

Received  through  Dr.  F.  Wenier. 
Fishes  and  reptiles  from  North  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  locralities.  Ex- 
change.    42685. 

Vienna,  Austria,  K.  K.  Nati'Rhistor- 
iscHBs  HOFMUSEUM,  rcceivcd  through 
Dr.  Theodore  Fuchs:  Unassorted  bryo- 
zoans  and  ostracods  from  18  loi^alities 
in  Europe,  of  theMesozoic  an<l  Tertiary 
age  (42118);  107  specimens  of  fungi 
from  Europe  (42853).     Exchange. 

ViERBCK,  H.  L.,  Academy  of  Natural 
S(!ience8,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Specimen 
of  Odoniophotopm  exogyrus  Viereck 
(|)aratype).     Exchange.     41 66:^. 

Vrom AN,  A. C, Pasadena, Gal.:  One  hun 
dred  and  sixteen  photographs  of  Cali- 
fornia missions,  and  a  book  of  *  *  Mission 
memories."    42577. 

W  A  uxyrr,  Ben  JAjf  in  S.  ,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Received  through  Hon.  C.  D.  Walcott: 
Specimens  of  Devonian  foesils  from 
near  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Exchange. 
41691. 

Walcott,  Hon.  Chablk  D.  (See  under 
Benjamin  S.  Walcott.) 

Walker,  B.  E.,  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada:  Seven 
specimens  of  CaUoq/sHieSf  19  specimens 
of  Caryovrinus  omatuSf  and  1  specimen 
of  CcrlocyMis.     Exchange.     42729. 

Walker,  Bryant,  Detroit, Mich. :  Twenty 
s[)ecimenH  of  fresh-water  shells,  includ- 
ing 3  ci^types  of  JAopUuc  jnUbryi  Wal- 
ker.    42754. 
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Walkkb,  G.,  FurmaD,  S.  C. :  Pedipalp,  or 
Flseudoecorpion,  Chdifer  mwriatus  Say. 
41670. 

Walpolk,  W.  a.,  Gorda,  Cai.:  Ten  speci- 
mens of  living  plants  from  California. 
42473. 

War  Dbpartment:  Received  through 
Brig.  Gen.  William  Crozier,  Chief  of 
Ordnance  Department:  Laigeandcom- 
prelienmve  collection  of  muHkets,  rifles, 
pistols,  bayonets,  and  parts  of  small 
amis,  various  implements  used  in  the 
IT.  S.  Army  for  entrenching  purposes, 
relics  of  the  civil  war,  swonis  used 
by  European  and  American  armies, 
and  Indian  objects  (41356);  receivetl 
thn)ugh  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
358  scarf  pins,  3  Philippine  flags,  154 
buttons  with  head  of  Aguinaldo,  5  me- 
dallions, 3  pairs  of  cuff  buttons,  2  scarf 
pins,  and  2  breastpins  for  ladies  (41398) ; 
received  through  the  Office  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General, section  of  the  original 
Fort  Sumter  flagstaff  (41807);  received 
through  Surg.  Gen.  R.  M.  O'Reilly,  col- 
le<*tion  of  articulated  skeletons,  skulls, 
pelvis  bones,  brains,  and  instruments 
of  measurement  (42109);  through  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  collection  of  small 
arms  and  parts  of  same,  models  of  pro- 
jectiles, arms,  etc,  hand  and  leg  shack- 
les, keys,  and  bags  (42272);  received 
through  Capt.  G.  W.  Baird,  U.  8.  Navy, 
Kmpp  gun  and  carriage  captureil  at 
Pekin,  China,  and  a  mahogany  gun 
(Carriage  (*aptured  in  Cuba  (42298); 
through  Army  Medical  Museum,  Dr. 
R.  M.  O'Reilly,  small  antique  vase,  2 
fragments  of  antique  vases,  gold  seal 
ring,  small  pottery  ring,  and  a  Roman 
bronze  coin  (42423);  through  Gen. 
A.  W.  Greely,  Ferguson  breech-loading 
rifle  with  bayonet,  belonging  to  Gen. 
John  Watts  de  Peyster  (loan  and  re- 
turned) (42810).  Deposit.  (See  also 
under  Brig.  Gen.W.  H.  Carter.) 

Ward,  H.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Lai^ 
mass  of  amethystine  quartz  (42254); 
large  slab  of  meteoric  iron  from  Muke- 
rop,Africa(41880).  Purchase.   L.P.X. 

Ward,  Prof.  Lebteb  F.,  U.  8.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C:  Three 
plants.    42100. 


Ward,  Rowland,  London,  England. 
Hippopotamus  (42639);  skin  and  skull 
of  Cormochaies  ffnu  (42719).  Purchase. 
L.  P.  X. 

Ward's  Natural  Science  Establish- 
ment, Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Three  hun- 
dred gram  section  of  Franceville  me- 
teorite (purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (41472); 
monkey  skin  and  skull  (purchase) 
(41906) ;  specimen  of  agate  from  Brazil 
(purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42026);  skin  of 
White  egret,  skins  of  Magpie  lark,  nest 
of  (luacharo  bird  and  nest  of  Magpie 
lark  (purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42177);  skins 
of  Brush  turkey,  Leipoa  ocellata  (pur- 
chase) (42196);  s])ecimen  of  pyromor- 
phite  and  5  specimens  of  alexandrite 
(purchase)  L.  P.  X.  (42095);  skeleton 
of  a  monkey  (purchase)  (42524);  44 
specimens  consisting  princijially  of 
Indo-Paoific  marine  shells  (purchase) 
(42929). 

Warfield,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Partus.     41689. 

Warner,  W.  V.,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 
Six  sulphur  matches  manufactured  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in  1835  (42237); 
120  specimens  of  miscellaneous  insects 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  vi- 
cinity (42619).  (See  also  under  Wash- 
ington Biologists*  Field  Club) . 

Washington  Agricultural  College, 
Pullman,  W^ash.  Received  through 
Prof.  C.  V.  Piper.  Thirty-eight  types 
and  36  cotypes:  also  29  specimens  of 
Tipulida?.     41765. 

Washington  Asylum  Hompital,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:  Brain  of  a  colored 
woman.     41639. 

Washington  Biologists  Field  Club 
(through  E.  A.  Schwarz,  H.  S.  Barber, 
August  Busck,  Rolla  P.  Currie,  H.  G. 
Dyar,  and  W.  V.  Warner) :  Three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  three  insects 
of  all  orders  from  Plummers  Island, 
Maryland,  captured  during  the  season 
of  1903.     42620. 

Washington,  Charles,  U.  S.  National 
Museum:  Snake  (IHadophis  pundatwtf 
from  Berwyn,  Md.  (41482);  shrew 
{Blarina  brevicauda)  (41739). 
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\V ATKINS,  Esuite  of  J.  E.  Received 
through  Mrs.  J.  E.  Watkins,  Wai^h- 
ington,  I).  C:  United  States  flajsj  used 
on  the  locomotive  '*John  Bull." 
41697. 

Webb,  J.  C,  Esprey,  Fla.:  Snake  (i>Mi- 
doplm  p^mctatiua)  from  Florida.     41469. 

Wkbbkr,  H.  J.  (See  under  Mrn.  T.  A. 
WilliamH.) 

Wkedox,  W.  C,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Sj)ecimen  of  Black-throate<l  blue  warb- 
ler, Deiidroica  cfenile^cnis.     42817. 

Wkinberg,  Frank,  Woo<lpide,  L.  I.: 
Eight  plants.     42902. 

Weldon,  W.  F.  R.  (See  under  Oxford,' 
Museum  of  the  University  of. ) 

Wellaukr,  Emil,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Model  of  the  Morse  telegraph  instru- 
ment of  1844  (41567);  5  models  of  pro- 
pellers (42362) ;  model  of  John  Stevens* 
propeller  of  1804  (42363).     Purchase. 

Wkller,  Prof.  Stuart,  University  of  Chi- 
cago,   111.:    Twenty  species  of   fossils  | 
from  the  Decker  Ferry  and  other  for-  ' 
mations  of  New  Jersey.      Exchange. 
42580. 

Wellman,  E.  S.,  Naples,  Me.:  Specimen 
of  garnetiferous  mica  schist  from 
Cumberland  County,  Me.     41619. 

Wells,  William,  IjOu  Vt^as,  N.  Mex.: 
Three  specimens  of  sandstone.     42447. 

Werner,  Dr.  Franz,  First  Zoological  In- 
stitute, Imperial  University,  Vienna, 
Austria:  Two  lizards  from  Europe. 
Exchange.  41590.  (See  also  under 
Vienna,  Austria.) 

Western  New  York  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Speci- 
mens of  Roi'hester  shales  bryozoans. 
Loan.     42460. 

Wharton,  J.  R.,  Butte,  M<mt.:  I-arge 
crystal!  of  sm(>ky  <iuartz.     41625. 

Wheaton,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Washingttm,  D.C.: 
Photograph  of  oil  painting  of  Gen. 
Alex.  M acorn !>,  U.  S.  Army;  framed 
photographs  of  Maj.  (Jen.  John  Sedg- 
wick, U.  S.  Army,  and  ii  sash  worn  by 
him  <lnringtiie civil  war.  Loan.  8887. 
(See  also  under  Mrs.  F.  C.  d'Hautville. ) 


Wheeler,  C.  F.,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. :  Specimen  of 
Qtiercus  heterophylla  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (41569);  plant  (41666): 
plants  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(41733,  41845). 

Wheeler,  J.,  Washington,  D.  C:  Plant 
from  Maryland  collected  by  F.  H.  Hill- 
man.     41758. 

White,  David,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Received  through  the  Survey: 
Two  plants  from  Virginia  (41541); 
specimen  of  fire  clay  from  Clay  mine, 
Hammond.  W.  Va.  (41768).  (See  also 
under  Frederic  Brown;  James  Camp- 
bell; H.  M.  Lane;  S.  W.  McCallie.) 

Wickham,  Prof.  H.  F.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 
Specimens  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera. 
41898 

Wilcox,  Dr.  G.  B.,  Fort  Stanton,  X.  Mex. 
Received  through  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: Plant  from  New  Mexitx). 
42784. 

Wilcox,  Brig.  Gen.  T.  E.,  U.  S.  Army 
(Retired).  Received  through  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Two  specimens  of 
Asantm  caudatum  from  Vancouver, 
Wash.  (41769).  (See  also  under  D. 
McLean. ) 

Williams,  A.,  Berry ville,  Va.:  Tower 
musket.     (Loan.)    9475  (Returned). 

Williams,  Gardner  F.  (See  under  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberly, 
South  Africa. ) 

Williams,  R.  W.,  jr..  Biological  Survey, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  Specimen  of  Vermilion  fly- 
catcher, PifTocephcdus  mbineuA  mexiat- 
?iiM,  from  Florida.     41795. 

Williams,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Received  through 
H.  J.  Webl)er,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: Fifteen  thousand  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  late  T.  A.  Williams.     41337. 

Williamson,  Prof.  E.  B.,  Bluffton,  Ind.: 
Three  si)ecimen8  of  insects  (41755); 
receive<l  through  Rolla  P.  Currie,  70 
specimens  of  North  American  dragon- 
flies  (42210).  (See  also  under  Homer 
Kapp.) 
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Willi MOTT,  C.  W.,  Ottawa,  Canada:  Spec- 
imens of  Canadian  minerals.    42859. 

WiLLiK,  Richard,  Olga,  Wash.:  Crabs, 
shrimps,  and  a  nudibranch  moUusk. 
41909. 

WiLLisTON,  Prof.  8.  W.,  and  E.  B.  Bran- 
son, ITniversity  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111.:  Large  specimen  of  Inoceramwi  sp. 
fn>m  the  chalk  formation  near  Monu- 
ment Rocks,  I^)gaii  County,  Kans. 
41940. 

Wn.LoiTcsHBY,  Prof.  0.  C.  (See  under 
Peabody  Museum,  Boston,  Mass. ) 

WiLMKR,  Col.  L.  WoRTHiNGTON,  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Weight,  England:  Specimens  of 
miscellaneous  shells  from  various  lo- 
«*alities  and  Cretaceous  fossils  from  the 
"Penna  l^i"  at  Ryde  (41965);  50 
p[)ec-iiTiens  of  Mesozoic  fossils  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  (42790). 

WiL*«<>N,  F.  H.,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Speci- 
men of  glassy  quartz  from  a  quarry  at 
Tt»peham,  Me.     L.  P.  X.     41995. 

Wilson,  Miss  G.  R.,  Fort  George,  Fla.: 
Holothurian  representing  the  species 
Thyone  hriareun.     42519. 

Wilson,  J.  Frank,  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
M^um:  Archeological  collections  of  the 
late  Thomas  Wilson,  numbering  19,334 
.specimens.     Purchase.     42207. 

WiNDLB,  Francis,  Westchester,  Pa.: 
Plants  from  Pennsylvania  (42555; 
42742). 

Wise,  Isadore,  Green  River,  Utah:  Re- 
<-eived  through  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke. 
Spe<^imen  of  dark  sandstone  with  car- 
notite  from  San  Rafael  swell,  Utali. 
42490. 

Witt,  Georob  C,  Austin,  Tex.:  Two 
s[iecimens  of  Nydinomus.     42344. 

W<x)D,  Frank  W^.,  Crimora,Va. :  Receive<i 
through  W.  C.  Phalen.  Stalactitic 
{isilomelane  from  Viig:inia.    42575. 

W(x)i),  N.  R.,  U.  S.  National  Museum: 
Specimens  of  Mu9  muactUus  (41926; 
42102;  42077);  6  eggs  of  OaUus  gallus 
{42347). 

WooDEND  Ct'Rio  Company,  Denver,  Colo. : 
Ten  specimens  of  minerals.  Purchase. 
L.P.X.     4ie33. 


WooDGATE,  John,  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. : 
Two  plants  from  New  Mexico.    41270. 

WooTON,  Prof.  E.  O.,  Mesilla  Park,  N. 
Mex.:  Bat  {Euderma)  from  Mesilla 
Park  (41592) ;  4  plants  from  New  Mex- 
ico (42085). 

Worcester,  Prof.  Dean  C.  (See  under 
Philippine  Museum,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Worth,  S.  G.  (See  under  Department  of 
Commerce  and  F^abor,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries.) 

Worthen,  C.  K.,  Warsaw,  111.:  Eleven 
birds*  skins,  principally  Birds  of  Para- 
dise (purchase)  (41310);  skin  of  Agtra- 
pia  splendidimma  (purchase)  L.  P.  X. 
(41311);  Florida  crocodile  (purchase) 
(41364);  3  birds'  skins  (purchase)  L.  P. 
X.  (42105);  skin  of  Lycocorax  ohieiish 
(purchase)  (42127). 

Wren,  Christopher,  Plymouth,  Pa.:  Six 
sandstone  disks  from  Luzerne  County, 
Pa.     41994. 

Yakovleff,  Herr  Nikolai,  Institute  of 
Mines,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia:  Two  wax 
casts  of  the  hinge  of  a  8uppose<l  new 
genus  of  Crassatellitidte  from  Russia. 
41967. 

Yale  University  Museum,  New  Haven, 
Conn.:  Received  through  Dr.  C.  E. 
Beecher.  Spetdmen  of  hypotyi)e  and 
ten  fragments  of  RomingerUi  umheUifera; 
5  opercula  of  Maclurea  lozani^  and  580 
specimens  of  Hamilton  formation  bra- 
chiopods  from  Canaiidaigua  I^ke,  New 
York.     42129. 

Young,  R.  T.  (no  address  given):  Cone 
from  France.     42:i02. 

Zelrdox,  Joh^:  Antonio,  Washington,  D. 
C :  Bow  and  12  arrows  from  Costa 
Rica.     42721. 

Zelrdox,  Josk  C,  San  Jow*,  Costa  Rica: 
S|)e('inien  of  salamander  (  Oedipma  ntii- 
/(f>n/iw,and  a  U»e(»h  (  Bipalinm  keweiiseCf) 
Mos).     41718. 

Zell,  LrciAN  M.  (See  under  American 
Gem  and  Pearl  Comj>any. ) 

ZoLLER,  William  Norris,  Aquiree,  Cen- 
tral Porto  Rico:  ReceiviMl  through 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  Two  stone  idols 
and  a  broken  bowl.     42914. 
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ZoLLiKOFEK,  E.  H.,  St.  Galleii,  Switzer- 
land: Small  mammals  from  Switzer- 
land.    42642. 

Zoological  Muskum  of  the  rNivERsiTV 
OF  CoPENHACJEN.  (See  under  Co[)en- 
hafi^en,  Denmark.) 


Zi'CK,  Dr.  F.  M.,  Holbrook,  Ariz.:  Re- 
ceiveil  through  Dr.  Walter  Hough. 
Breech-loadinj?  Springtield  rifle  and 
bayonet,  isHued  by  order  of  <  Jeneral 
Miles  to  ann  the  ^ttlers  of  Arizona 
during  the  Geronimo  outbreak,  an<l 
three  cartridges.     42497. 


APPENDIX  III. 
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AMERICAN  ORNITHOLOGISTS* 
UNION.  (Committee  on  Nomencla- 
turi'.)  Twelfth  Supplement  to  the 
American  Ornithologist**  Union  Check 
List  of  North  American  Birds. 

Auk,  XX.  No.  3.  July.  1903.  pp.  331-368. 

The  Twelfth  Supplement  to  the  American 

OmithologlAts'  Union  Check  List  gives  the 

nilingff  of  the  committee  on  83  cases.    A  list 

of  deferred  cases  is  also  given. 

ARNOLD,  Ralph.  The  Paleontology 
and  stratigraphy  of  the  marine  Plio- 
cene and  Pleistocene  of  San  Pedn), 
California. 

Mfmoin  Ctil.  Aca<i.  ScL,  in.  1903.  pp.  1-420, 

pis.  I-X  XXVII. 

A  n*view  of  the  paleontology  and  geology 
of  the  Ik**!!*  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro,  with 
dewriptions,  figures,  sections,  and  views  of 
the  locality  and  a  bibliography.  Four  hun- 
dred and  eight  species  are  considered,  of 
which  many  are  new.  The  types  of  new 
species  were  given  to  the  National  Museum. 
K)  far  as  they  were  controlled  by  Mr.  Arnold. 
and  now  form  part  of  the  collection.  The 
Pynimidellids  and  corals  of  this  volume 
were  worked  up  by  Dall  and  Bartsch,  and 
Vaughan,  respectively  (q.  v.).  The  new- 
species  described  by  Mr.  Arnold  are  as  fol- 
lows, in  zoological  order: 

Terfbratalia  tmilhi,  Leila  minuta  Fabr.  var. 
pntturfor,  Ptcten  {Chlamy*)  jordnni,  lYctni 
{Chaimys)  latiauriiusCan..  var./ragilts,  Pecten 
{Ptoffiocteninm)  neu'$omi,  C'rtusineiUi  braniu:ri, 
Aligena  (rrritentu,  Gdliata  iubdiaphana  Cpr. 
fUr.  pfdroana^  SenieU  pulchra  Sby.  var.  monte- 
reifi,  Pteuroloma  {Bortonia)  bart»chi.  Pleura- 
toma  {Bcrwnia)  dallt,  PUurotoma  {Borsonin) 
hoorm,  PWuTotoma  (Leticotjfrinx)  pedroana, 
Ptenrotoma  {Gfnota)  cooperi,  DriUia  johtwmi, 
Drillia  tnerriami,  DriUia  renaudU  Beta  aancta- 
tmonictr,  Mangtlia  (Cythara)  brannrri,  Mangilia 
{Manffilia)  hooveri,  Mangilia  (MangUia)  inter- 
/O0»a  tfar.  pedroana,  MangUia  (Mangilia) 
ddrnydi,  Mangilia  (Mangilia)  painei,  MangUia 
{  Tarants)  tirongi,  Mangilia  iSpirotrttpi«)smUhi, 
Mitra  {Mitromorpha)  intermetUa,  Na$9a  cer- 
rttenttf,  Saua  verticolor  C.  B.  Ad.,  var.  hooveri, 
Oolnmbeita  rolidula  Rve.,iwr.  priectir8or,ColHm- 
IteUa  (Anachi9)  minima,  Cblumbella  (J-^sDpuH) 
otdrojfdi,  Columbella  iAmphumi)  raitricwsa, 
£uidcura  muric^ormiM  Brod.,  lYir.  curta, 
Trt/phon  (Boreolrophon)  cerritensi*,  Trvphon 
(Boreotrtrp/ion)  pedroana,  Trophon  (Borco- 
Irophon)  orj}heus,  rar.  prtecurtor,  Ocincbra 
ktrpi,  Ocindtralurida  Mldd.,  rar.  cerrUfni'i$, 
Btttium  vnlltamtoni,  I'aludeilrma  airta,  Ptilu. 
detiriua  tlfJcesi,  Delphinoidea  coronndot  uttit, 
Margarita  optaMlia  Cpr.  var§.  knechti,  nodom, 
and  pedroana. 
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ASHMEAD,  William  H.  Classification 
of  the  fossorial,  predaceous,  and  para- 
sitic wasps,  or  the  superfamily  Vespoi- 
dca.     Paper  No.  15. 

CUn.  Ent.,  XXXV.  July,  1908,  pp.  199-205. 
Treats  of  the  family  Myrmosida,  which  is 
divided  into  three  subfamilies:  (1)  Bradyno- 
beeninse,  (2)  Myrmosina*,  and  (3)  Apterogy- 
nina-.  The  Myrmoslnte  are  again  divide<l 
into  two  tribes.  (1)  Myrmosini  and  (2)  Chy- 
photini.    In  all  nine  genera  are  tabulated. 

Two  new   phytophagous   Ilyme- 

noptera. 

<>in.  Ent.,  XXXV,  August,  1903,  p.  233. 
Describes  Xiphydria  erythroyoiter  and  Cnlii- 
meuta  johnsoni  from  New  Jersey. 

Chissification    of    the    gall-wasfw 

and   the  parasitic  Cynipoides,  or  the 
sui)erfainily  Cynipoidea.     III. 

Ptyche,  X,  August,  1903.  pp.  140-155. 
Treats  of  the  subfamily  Xystlno?  and  part 
of  the  family  Cynipida;.  The  subfamily  Xys- 
tina*  is  divided  into  two  tribes:  (1)  Lobosce- 
lidiini  and  (2)  X><^tini.  Eleven  genera  are 
tabulated.  The  family  Cynipidoe  is  divided 
into  three  subfamilies:  (1)  Synergino*,  (2) 
(■ynipina>.  and  (3)  Ibaliina^.  IntheSynergin® 
8  genera  are  tabulated,  one.  Synophromorpha, 
being  new.  Doctor  Ashmead  subdivides 
the  Cynipinse.  or  the  true  gall-makers,  into  5 
tribes:  (l)Cynipini.  (J)  Rhodltini.  (3)  Pe<lla- 
spidini,  [i)  Aulacini.  and  (5)  Esohatocerini. 
In  the  tribe  Cynipini  32 genera  are  tabulated. 

A   new   Paranomia   from   British 


Columbia. 

OriM.  Ent.  XXXV.  Sept..  1903.  p.  243. 
Describes  Paranomia  vaiabte.sii. 

Two   new   hymenopterous    i«ira- 

sites. 

Jonni.  y.  >'.  Ent,  Soc.,  x i,  Sept..  1903,  No.  3, 
p.  144. 
Describes  OrgilM  Iwarjotti  and  Protapantflrs 
recurvariie. 

Classification  of  the  gall-wasps  an<I 

the  parasitic  Cynipoids,  or  the  sui>er- 
family  Cynijwidea.     IV. 

Psyche,  X.  Oct.,  1903.  pp.  210-216. 
Treats  of  the  tribes  Rh<Nlitini.  IVdia*ipl<lini 
Aulaciiii.  and  Eschalocerinr.  al«o  of  the  sub- 
family Ibuliiuie.  In  all  21  genem  uri>  tabu- 
lateil.  one,  /*«.*/r/aw/«j:  being  new.  In  an  a«l- 
denda  a  revised  generic  table  of  the  Onychi- 
in«?  is  given,  in  order  to  include  two  new- 
genera  described  by  .\blK'  KiefTer. 

Classification  of  the  fo.'^.^orial,  prt'- 

daceouH,  and   parasitic  wiisps.  or  the 
sui>erfamily  Vespoidea.  (PaiwrNo.  1(5). 
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ASH  MEAD,  William  H.— Continued. 
CXin.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Nov.,  1903.  pp.  303-310. 
Treats  of  the  family  MutillidsQ,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  subfamilies,  (1)  Mutillini  and 
(2)  Ephutini.  The  firet  subfamily  i«  divided 
into  two  tribes.  (1)  Phtopsidini  and  (2)  Mu- 
tillini. A  generic  table  of  the  Photopsidini  is 
then  given  in  which  17  genera  are  tabulated, 
four  of  which  are  new,  namely.  Tctraphotop- 
9if,  Seophotop$i$,  Bnirsia,  and  IxmcofpUo- 
m  lit  ilia. 

A  new  Ammophmus. 

Ent,  Xeu'f,  xiv,  Nov.,  1903,  p.  295. 
Viiscriben  Ammoplanuti  cockerelli  from  New 
Mexico. 

Cla«?ification  of  the  fo8Sorial,  pre- 


da(»eous,  and  panu^itic  wasps,   or  the 

superfamily  VesjKjidea.  { Paper  No.  17. ) 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Dec.,  1903,  pp.  323-332. 

Treats  of  the  tribe  Mutillini.    In  this  paper 

31  genera  are  tabulated,  11  l>eing  described  as 

new,  viz:  SpHomntUIa,  Virrcckia,  Aptcromutitla, 

IHnwrphomutUld,  Euspinoiia,  Rndoezkotvgkius, 

Blakeiits,  Mt/iTmrtmitdilla,  Peringueya,  Pristo- 

mutilla,  and  A'cnomutiUa. 

A  new  joint-worm  parasite  from 


Riiasia. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Dec,  1903,  pp.  332,333. 
Describes  Homoporus  vastiliefl. 

Classifioation  of  the  fossorial,  pre- 

daceous  and  parasitic  wasps,  or  the 
eui)erfamily  Vespoidea.  (Paper  No. 
18 — conclusion.) 

Can.  Ent.  xxxvi,  Jan.,  1904,  pp.  5-9. 
Treats  of  the  subfamily  Ephutinoe,  which  is 
divided  into  fuo  tribes:  (1)  Ephutini  and  (2) 
sphserophthalmini.  13  genera  are  tabulated, 
of  which  Ephutopsis,  PycnomutiUa  and  Reedia 
are  new. 

Description  of   the  type  of   the 

^enus  Currien  Ashmead. 

Ent.  yctc,  XV,  Jan.,  19(M,  p.  18. 
Describes  and  figures  Curriea  /asciatipennis 
from  Africa, 

Descriptions  of  four  new  horn-tails. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxvi,  Mar.,  1904,  pp.  63,  64. 
Describes  Sierrx  taxodii,  S./lttkei,  PaururHS 
rali/ornicns  and  P.  hopkinsi:  also  the  male  of 
P.  pinicola  Ashm. 

■ A  list  of  the  Hymenoptera  of  the 

Philii)pine  Islands,  with  descriptions  of 
new  si)ecies. 

Journ.  y.  y.  Ent.  .Soc,  Xli,  Mar,  1904,  pp. 
1-22. 
Records  183  .species  of  Hymenoptera  from 
the  Philippines,  two  genera  and  31  species 
iK'ing  deseribe<l  as  new. 

-^—  A  new  Alysiid  from  Ceylon. 

Ent.  yuvf,  XV.  Apr..  1904,  p.  113. 
Describes  Afphilota  ctylonica. 


ASHMEAD,  William  H.     Descriptions 
of  new  Hymenoptera  from  Japan.     1. 
Journ.  N.  Y.  Ent.  S<m:.  xii,  June,  1904.  pp. 
65-«4. 
44  new  species  are  described. 

Classification  of  the  Chalcid  fiies, 

or  the  superfamily  Chalcidoidea,  with 
descriptions  of  new  species  in  the  Car- 
negie Museum,  collected  in  South 
America  by  Herl>ert  H.  Smith. 

MemoiTE  Carnegie  Mnscnm,  i,  1903-1.  No.  4. 
pp.  221-551. 

This  forms  a  large  quarto  volume  of  326 
pages,  with  9  plates,  containing  r»l  fl;<uri«s. 
It  is  devoted  to  the  classification  of  the  Chal- 
cid flien.  or  the  superfamily  Chalcidoidea,  and 
to  describing  the  new  genera  and  species  in 
the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  i< 
based  principally  upon  the  extensive  coller- 
tion  of  these  insects  made  by  Mr.  HerbiTt  H. 
Smith  in  South  America,  although  others  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  are  also  included. 
The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first 
part  is  devoted  to  the  classification  of  the 
Chalcid  flies  of  the  world;  the  second  part 
deals  with  the  South  American  Chalcidoidea, 
and  contains,  besides  the  descriptions  of  the 
new  genera  and  species,  a  full  bibliogT:iphical 
catalogue  of  all  the  known  species.  Dr.  Ash- 
i  mead  has  been  studying  these  In.^HX't**  for  over 

25  years  and  he  now  recognizes  and  defint> 
14  families,  namely.  Agaonidic.  Torymida-. 
Chalcididii',  Efarytomidse.  Perilampida-.  Ku- 
charidse,  Miscoga.steridie,CIeonymida-.  En<  yr- 
tidse,  Pteromalida;.  Elasmidae.  £u]ophida\ 
Trichogrammidw,  and  Mymarida'.  Each  of 
these  families  is  taken  up  in  order,  fully  de- 
fined and  discussed  and  separated  into  sub- 
families, tribes,  and  genera.  Full  tables  for 
the  recognition  of  the  families,  subfamilii^, 
tribes  and  genera  are  given,  and  with  the 
aid  of  these  tables  the  student  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  classifying  his  material  in 
this  great  complex.  In  all  621  genera  are 
recognized  as  valid  and  tabulated.  In  the 
second  part  over  SOO  new  species  are  descriFied 
from  South  America.  A  full  bibliography  of 
the  genera  terminates  part  first,  in  which  the 
type  of  each  genus  is  specified.  The  la.st  ten 
pages  (pp.  522-582)  are  devoted  to  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  arranged  In  alphabetical 
order.  This  is  the  first  complete  work  ever 
published  on  these  minute  and  obscure 
Hymenoptera,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Ash- 
mead's  work  will  stimulate  and  faeil  lute  I  heir 
study. 

Three  new  Ichneumon  flies  from 


Russia. 

Can.  Ent.,  xzxvi,  1904. 
Describes  PriMoment$  tchretneri,  7\riHrlnrhQ 
jylutellic  and  Epiura  carpocapsx. 

New  generic  names  in  the  Chalci- 
doidea. 
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ASHMEAD,  William  H.—Continued. 

Froc.  Ent.  8oc.  Wash.,  vi.  1904,  p.  126. 
Give»  «iix  new  names  to  genera  preoccupied 
in  other  departments  of  zoo1(^?y. 

Reinarkt)  on  honey  l>ee8. 

P»-or.  Ent.  Sor.  Wath.  VI,  1904.  pp.  120.  121. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Ashmead  dew ribes  two  new 

genera.  Mfgapi$  and  Micrapif,  and  arranges 

the  genuine  honey  bee«  under  three  genera. 

BAKER,  Carl  F.  A  revision  of  Ameri- 
can Siphonaptera,  or  fleas,  together 
with  a  complete  list  and  bibliography 
of  the  group. 

Proc.  r.  S.  Sat.  Muf.,  xxvii.  No.  1361,  Feb. 
16.  1904,  pp.  365-469,  pis.  10-26. 

BANGS,  OcTRAM.  Hinls  and  mammals 
from  Honduras. 

Hull.  Mtis.  Onitp.  Zoitl.,  XXXIX,  No. 6,  July, 
19ua.  pp.  141-159. 
Notes  on  a  <'o)k>ction  of  birds  and  mammals 
collected  by  W.  W.  Brown,  jr.,  at  Ceiba  and 
Yaruira.  Honduras.  One  hundred  and  six 
irpecies  of  birds  are  enumerate*!,  of  which  the 
following  are  de8erit)ed  as  new:  Chloroiierpes 
nmplex  nlltyphytus  (p.  146).  Picnmnmi  dimottif 
(p.  146).  Demiroruis  nana  coufini*  (p.  150),  and 
Arrtmottopg  coniroftrit  rent  rat  ii»  (p.  IW). 
Note*  are  offered  on  eleven  species  of  mam- 
mals, one  of  which  is  described  as  new,  viz: 
Siffmodon  hupUluit fnrvHiK  (p.  15H). 

BANKS,  Nathan.  A  list  of  Arachnida 
from  Haiti,  with  descriptions  of  new 
species. 

Proc.  Acad.  Sal.   Sci.   Phila.,  July,  1903, 
pp.  340-345. 1  plate. 
A  lUt  of  66  species  from  the  island,  7  of 
which  are  described  as  new. 

■  A  new  species  of  Jfabrophlehia. 

Ent.  Afifs.  XIV,  Sept..  1903,  p.  235,  1  fig. 
DesKription  of  H.  americana. 

Concerning  Gastropfiilua  epilejmilis 

French. 

rViM.  Ent.,  XXXV,  Dec.,  1903.  p.  333. 
Questioning  the  ptwition  of  this  maggot. 

Additions  to  the  list  of  New  York 

Pentatomidie. 

Joum.  y.  r.  Ent.  Soc.,  Dec.,  1903,  p.  227. 
Eight  spe<'ies  added  to  New  York  list. 

Some  new  Neuropteroid  insects. 

Jvni    X.    y.   Ent.  Soc.,  Dec,  1903,  pp. 
Zitr-2iS,  2  figs. 
Descriptions  of  19  new  species  and  1  new 
genus.  * 

' New  species  of  HeinerMuB, 

Can.  Ent.,  XXXVI,  Mar.^1904.  pp.  61-63. 
Descriptions  of  5  new  species. 

The  Arachnida  of  Florida. 

Proc.  Acail.  Nat.  Sci.  PhOa.,  Mar.,  1901, 
pp.  iaO-147,  2  plates. 
A  listof  279ipecie«,  18  of  which  are  described 


BANKS,  Nathan.     Four  new  species  of 
injurious  mites. 

Journ.  y.  Y.  Ent.  Soc.,  Mar.,  1904,  pp. 53-56, 
1  plate. 
Describes  2  species  injurious  to  the  orange, 
1  to  cotton,  and  1  to  the  mango. 

Notes  on  entomology. 

Science  (new  series),  xix,  Mar.  18.  1904, 
pp.  470-472. 
Reviews  of  several  recent  papers. 

Two  new  species  of  HydK)ptilida». 

Ent.  yeivs,  XV,  Apr.,  1904,  p.  116,  2  figs. 
Descriptions  of   2  new  species  from  near 
Washington. 

Neuropteroid   insects  from  New 

Mexico. 

Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc,  xxx,  Apr.,  1904.  pp. 
97-110.  1  plate. 
A  list  of  97  species,  fn)m  the  territory.  12  of 
them  lieing  described  as  new. 

Two  rare  Neuropteroid  insects. 

Ent.  yeivti,  XV.  May,  1904.  p.  171. 
Note  on  Pauorpa  ritfa  and  Mantispa  viridis. 

Curious  habit  of  two  Ortalid  flies. 

Ent.  .NVm'h,  XV,  May.  1904,  pp.  171.172. 
Elevation  of  wings  in  Odlopistria  annnU])€S, 
and  Pi^fndotephritifi  van. 

New  genera  and  Hj)ecie8  of  nearc- 


tic  spiders. 

Journ.  y.  y.  Ent.  Soc.,  June,  1904,  pp.  109- 
119,  2  plates. 
Decriptions  or  4  new  genera,  and  22  new 
species. 

BARTSCM,    P.UL.      A    new   Scimtrella 
from  Patagonia. 

yantiliis,  XVII.  1903.  pp.  90,91. 
Scissurella  dalli  Bartsch  is  described  as  new. 

A  new  landahell  from  California. 

J*roc.  Biol.  Sttc.  WaAh.,  xvi.  June  25,  1903, 
pp.  103. 104. 
S*morrlla  tvotcottiona  Bartsch  is  described  as 
new. 

Notes  on  the  herons  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  (Uh..  XL  v.  Quar.  issue, 
I,  pts.  1,  2,  Dec.  9,  1903,  pp.  104-111,  pis. 

XXXII-XXXVIII. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  herons  found  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  breeding  habits 
of  the  Black-crowne<l  Night  heron  and  Green 
heron.  It  also  announces  a  s(»heine  ft)r  mark- 
ing young  birds  with  Hlumiiium  bnnd.>  and 
gives  the  results  of  a  season's  returns. 

fAmax  mojcimus  L.  in  California. 

yautilns,  xviil,  p.  12,  1904. 

The  above  slug  is  here  recorded  fnmj  San 
Bernardino,  California. 

I  ( See  also  under  Willi  A  mH.  Da  LL.) 

1  BASSLER,    R.   S.      (See    under  E.   O. 
I      Ulrich.) 
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BEAN,  Barton  A.  Notice  of  a  collec- 
tion of  fishes  made  by  H.  H.  Brimley 
in  Cane  Ri  verand  Boilings  Creek,  North 
Carolina,  with  a  description  of  a  new 
species  of  Notropis  ( N.  hrimleyi, ) 

Proc.   v.  S.  Nat.  Hub.,  xxvi,   No.  1389, 
July  6,  19U3.  pp.  913,914. 

Notice  of  a  small   collection  of 

fishes,  including  a  rare  eel,  recently  re- 
ceived from  H.  Maxwell  Lefroy,  Bridge- 
town, Barbados,  West  Indies. 

Proc,    U.  S.  yat.  Mus.,   xxvi,  No.   1345, 
July  10,  1903,  pp.  963,964,  1  fig. 

A  new  pelican  fish  from  the  Pacific. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  OAU.,  xlv,  Quar.  issue, 
I.  pts.  3.  4.  Apr.  11.  1904,  p.  254. 

BEMIS,  Florence  E.    The  Aleyrodids, 
or  Mealy- winged  flies  of  California,  with 
references  to  other  American  species. 
Proc.  U.  S.   Nat.  Muf.,  xxvir,  No.  1362, 
Feb.  16,  1904,  pp.  471-637,  pis.  27-37. 

BENEDICT,  James  E.  Reviwon  of  the 
Crustacea  of  the  genus  TjCpidopa. 

Proc.  U.  S,  Nat.  Mns.,  xxvi.  No.  1387,  July 
6,  1903.  pp.  889-895.  text  figs.  1-8. 
Seven  species  are  included  in  the  genus,  of 
which  four  are  described  as  new.    Six  spe- 
cies are  xepresented  in  the  collection  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum. 

A  new  genus  and  two  new  species 

of  crustaceans  of  the  family  Albuneidaj 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean;  with  remarks 
on  the  probable  use  of  the  antennulne  in 
Albunea  and  Lepidopa. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mu$.,  xxvii.  No.  1367,  Feb. 
16,  1904,  pp.  621-6-25,  text  flgs.  1-5. 
Lophomastix  diomedex,  new  genus  and  spe- 
cies: Albunea  elioti,  new  species. 

BENJAMIN,  Marcus.  John  Elfreth 
Watkins.     [A  biographical  sketch.] 

Science  (new  series),  xviii,  No.  453,  Sept.  I 
4,  1903.  pp.  300.  891. 

BOWDISH,  B.  S.  An  abnormal  bill  of 
Melanerpes  portoricensis. 

Auk,  XXI.  Jan.,  19W,  pp.  53-55,  pi.  xi. 
Note  on  a  Porto  Rican  woodpecker  with  an  ; 
abnormal  bill.  \ 


CAS ANOWICZ,  I.  M.  Oriental  and  clas- 
sical Archeology  in  the  Unite<l  States 
National  Museum. 

Records  of  the  Past,  ii,  No.  12,  Dec.  Ii03. 
pp.  355-361.  7  illustrations. 
A  description  of  the  Divisions  of  Hislori*' 
Archeology  and    Historic    Religions,    their 
contents,  arrangement,  and  significance. 

CAUDELL,  Andrew  Nelson.  Notes  <m 
Orthoptera  from  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona,  and  Texas,  with  de- 
scription of  new  species. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  .Htis.,  xxvi.  No.  1383.  July 
6,  1903,  pp.  775-801,  pi.  65. 
New  species:  Heliastus  gtianieri,  MtUinojtlinf 
coloradus,  M.  lat^fercula,  Psinidia  Sidcifron* 
var.  amplicomiis. 

The  Phasmidie,  or  Walkingsticks, 

of  the  United  States. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Miit.,  xxvi,  No.  1335,  July 

9,  1908,  pp.  868-885,  pis.  56-59. 

New  subfamily:  Timeminsc:  new^  genora: 

ParabaciUns,  PsewlosermylcMegaphasma:  new 

species:    Pseudosermyle  tntncaia,   P.  bankttii. 

Diapromra  arizonensis,  Timema  caI(fomica. 

On  the  systematic  position  of  the 

Orthopterous  genus  Aulocara  Scudder. 
Can.  Eld.,  xxxv,  1903.  p.  302. 
Shows  this  genus  to  belong  in  the  «ub 
family  Ordlpodinee. 

Notes  on  the  Orthoptera  of  Ber- 


(See  under  Joseph  X. 


BRITTON,  N.  L. 

Rose.) 

BTSCK,  August.  Tineid  Moths  from 
British  CH^lumbia,  with  deycription.s  of 
new  si^ecies. 

Pr(iC.   U.  S.   Nat.   .V//x.,  xxvii,  No.  137.=). 
May  2.').  1904,  pp  745-778. 


muda  with    a  description  of   a   new 
species,  GryUvs  bermudenm. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  v,  1903,  pp.  329-331. 

Notes  on  Phasmida?. 

Ent.  News,  1908,  pp.  814,815. 
Compares  ParabaeillM  Cand.  with  Septynia 
Pant.    Describes  immaturity  of  Diapturomem 
aritonensis  Cand .    Note  on  Timema  calif om  ica 
found  on  evergreens  in  California. 

Two  Orthoptera,   hitherto  unre- 
corded, from  the  United  States. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mn$.,  xxvii.  No.  1378. 

June  2, 1904,  pp.  949-952,  figs.  1-8. 

New   variety,    HdiatltM   mmichrasti    var. 

sidyrosea.    This    species    is    recorded    from 

Texas,   and  a   Phasmld,    Haplopns   cradm 

Westw..  from  Florida. 

Orthoptera  of  the  Expedition. 

Ilarriman  Alaska  Expedition,  pp.  117, 118. 
1904. 
Mflanoplus  borealis  Fieb.  recorded. 

The  genus  Cyphoderris, 

Joum.  N.  y,  Ent.  Soc.,  xii,  1904.  pp.  47-58. 
New  variety:  Oyphoderrii  monstrota  var.  pi- 
peri. 
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CAUDELX.,  Andrew  Nelbon'.     A   new 
Forficulid  from  the  Philippines. 

Journ.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc.,  xii,  1904,  p.  108. 
New  species:  Auchenomus  minor. 

Notes  on  some  Orthoptera  from 


British  Columbia. 

EnL  yacs,  1904.  pp.  62,  63. 
Report  on   species  collected  in    1903,   by 
Messrs.  Dyar,  Currie,  and  Caudell.    No  new 
species. 

Branched  hairs  of  Hymenoptera. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  pp.  6,6. 

An  Orthopterous  leaf-roller. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  \Va$h.,  vi,  1904,  pp.  46-49. 

The  synononiy  of  GuiijHxia  cincta 


Thorn. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904.  p.  125. 
New  species,  Mestabregma  thomcui. 

Injury  by  a  cricket  in  the  South. 

Bull.  Dir.  Eta.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.,  No.  44, 
1901.  pp.  88.  89. 
AnuTogryllui    antillarum    Louss,    recorded 
from  southern  United  States. 

(See   also   under    Harrison    G. 

Dyar.) 

CHAPMAN,  Frank  M.     A  new  grouse 
from  California. 

Bnll  Am.  Mtu.  Nat.  Hist.,  xx,  Apr.  25. 
1904,  pp.  159-162. 
Dendragaput  obtciirua  ticrrsr.  (p.  169)  is  de- 
scribed as  new,  and  its  affinities  with  D.  obgcu- 
rtis  and  D.  obscurM  /lUiginotng  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  A  table  of  mea<«uremcnts  of 
the  three  forms  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
paper. 

CLARK,  Austin  H.    The  black-winge<l 
Palm  Tanager. 

Auk,  XX,  No.  4,  Oct..  1903.  pp.  396-^02. 
Notes  on  variations  of  size  and  color  in 
Tanagra  pcUmarum  mdanoptera. 

CLARKE,     Samuel    Fehsenden.       An 
Alaskan  Corymorpha-like  hydroid. 

Proc.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mn$.,  xxvi.  No.  1343. 

July  II.  1908,  pp.  953-958,  text  figs.  1-7. 

Redescription  of  an  Alaskan  so-called  Rhi- 

umema,  which  now  seems  to  t>elong  either  to 

(Torymorpha  or  Lampra. 

COLE,   Leon  J.      Pycnogonida  of    the 
west  coast  of  North  America. 

Harriman   Alatka   Expedition,  x,  April,   i 
1904,  pp.  249-298,  plates  xi-x  x  vi. 
The  author  includes  material    from   the  i 
Harriman    Expedition,   and    certain   forms  | 
from  California.  Thirteen  species  are  reported  ! 
upon.    A  table  of  distnbution.  is  given,  also 
a  taMe  ot  terms  used  by  various  authors  in 
dewriblng  Pycnogoolda.    Someof  thedupli-  i 
I  will  come  to  the  U.  8.  National  Museum. 


COQUILLETT,  D.  W.    a  new  Culicid 
genus  related  to  Coretiira, 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  July,  1903,  pp.  189, 190. 
The  author  erects  the  genus  Sayomyia, 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Say,  and  describes 
as  new  Corethra  cinctipes. 

Culex  consobrinus  again. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Aug.,  1903,  p.  218. 

Shows  that  the  original  description  does 
not  apply  to  any  species  of  Culex  occurring 
in  this  country  other  than  the  species  identi- 
fied by  Mr.  Coquillett  as  Consobrinus. 

Four  new  species  of  Culex. 

Can.  Ent,  xxxv,  Sept.,  1908,  pp.  255-257. 
Describes  as  new  Cidcx  cantator,  C.  aur(fer, 
C.  nanuM,  and  C.  discolor. 

Notes  on  Culex  kelloggii  Theobald. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Sept.,  1903.  p.  261. 

Cites  the  above  name,  Culex  willistoni  Giles 
and  Culex  affinis  Adams  as  synonyms  of  Culex 
/(ir«a/w  Coquillett. 

Eucoreihra,  a  genus  of  Culicida?. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Oct.,  1903,  p.  272. 

Gives  a  detailed  description  of  this  genus 
and  of  the  species  ii«core//jra  %mdeni)oodi,  hoih 
of  which  had  been  described  a  few  months 
earlier,  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Underwood,  from  the 
early  stages  only. 

A  new  Anopheles  with  unspotted 

wings. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  Nov.,  1903.  p.  310. 
Describes  Anopheles  barberi  from  specimens 
collected  a  short  distance  from  Washington, 
by  Mr.  H.  S.  Barber. 

Several  new  diptera  from  North 


America. 

Caw.  Ent.,  xxxvi,  Jan.  12,  1904,  pp.  10-12. 
Gives  descriptions  of  five  new  species. 

Reports  on  Californian  and  Neva- 
dan  <liptera,  by  C.  F.  Baker.  (The 
descriptions  of  the  new  genus  and 
8pe<!ies  are  by  D.  W.  Cociuiilett. ) 

InrerUbrata  Pacifica  Diptera,  i,  Feb.  10, 
1904,  pp.  17-40. 
Describes  1  new  genus  and  31  new  species. 

The  genera  of  the  dipterous  fam- 
ily Empididte.    Addenda. 

Prt)c.  Ent.  St}c.  Wa8h.,\i.  Feb.  13.  1904.  pp. 
51,  52. 
Gives  several  corrections  to  a  pupir  on  this 
subject,  published  on  pa^es  245-272  of  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  the  Proceedings. 

A  brief  history  of  North  American 


dipterology. 

Proc.  Ent.  S<)r.  W<uh.,  VI.  Feb.  13,  1904,  pp. 

53-58. 

Forms  the  annual  addres,s  of  the  president 

of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Washington 

and  gives  a  short  history  of  this  science  In 

North  America. 
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COQUILLETT,  D.  W.     Nbtes  on   Ctilex 
nigritulus, 

Ent.  N€W$,  XV,  Feb.,  1904,  p.  73. 
Shows  that  the  form  occurring  in  this  coun- 
try and  heretofore  referred  to  this  European 
species  is  evidently  distinct,  and  proposes  the 
name  Citlex  Bolinarius  for  our  species. 

Diptera  f roiii  southern  Texas,  with 


descriptions  of  new  spetdes. 

Journ.  y.  y.  Ent.  Soc.,  Xll,  Mar.,  1904,  pp. 
Sl-A-S. 
Gives  a  list  of  8  previously  described  species 
collected  by  Mr.  Charles  SchaefTer at  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  not  before  reported  as  occurring 
In  the  United  States,  and  describes  9  new 
species  from  the  same  region  and  obtained 
by  the  same  collector. 

A  new  Cerutopogon  from  Brazil. 

Joum.  iV.  >'.  Ent.  Soc.,  xii,  Mar.  1904.  pp. 
35,36. 
Describes  as  new  Crratopogon  guttatns. 

New  diptera  from  Central  Amer- 


Proc.  Ent.  .Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  May  18. 1904,  pp. 
90-98. 
Describes  2  new  genera  and  18  new  npei'ics. 

—  New  diptera  from  India  and  Aus- 


tralia. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Hash.,  vi.  1904, pp.  137-140. 
Describi's  5  specicj*  as  new. 

COVILLE,  F'rederick  Veunox.     [Plants 
U8ed  in  Basketry.] 

Rep.  Smithmnian  Innt.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 
1902  (1904),  pp.  199-214.  pis.  IV.  v,  vii-x. 
This  paper  is  embraced  in  a  larger  work  on 
Basketry  by  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason. 

VVokas:   a  primitive  food  of  the 

Klamath  Indiana. 

jfic]).  Smithsonian  Inttt.  (U.S.  Nat.  Mus.), 
1902  (1904),  pp.  7'2.'>-739.  pis.  i-xill. 

COVILLPi,     Frederick     Vernon,     and 

^IrDOlU^AL,  I).  T.     Desert  botanical 

laboratory  c)f  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

Pub.    Oarnr(n'(    Jiit^.,  No.  6.    Wcufh.,  1903, 

pp.  1-45.  pis.  i-xxvui. 

CIJRKIE,  Koi.L.v  Patti-:s()n.     An  insect- 
collertinj?  trip  to  British  Columbia. 

l*roc.  Ent.  Sor.  U'dKh.,  vi,  N(».  1,  Jan.,  1904. 
pp.  21-:J7. 
.Vii  lu.'count  of  the  expedition  of  Dr.  H.  (}. 
Dyar,  Mr.  .\.  N.  Cuudfll.  ami  the  author  to 
the  K(K>lenay  District  of  British  Columbia  in 
tlie.sumuMjrof  190:j,  with  a K^^'Ut-ral  description 
of  the  rcKlon  and  of  the  parti<'ular  localities 
uh»Te  collectitnis  wtTo  mjide.  The  pa|H'r  i.s 
intendetl  as  a  preface  to  sub.«iequciit  deiaile<l 
reports,  by  different  .'«pe<*ia lists,  upon  the 
various  groups  of  in.seets  represented  In  the 
collections. 


CURRIE,  Roll  A  Patteson.  Notes  on 
some  Hemerobiidai  from  Arizona  and 
California. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  No.  2,  Apr..  1904, 
pp.  79-81. 
Treats  of  a  small  collection  of  Hemerobii- 
dee  made  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Barber  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1903.  Two  new  specie> 
are  describe*!,  viz,  Hcmerobins  bistrigatns,  from 
Little  River,  Humboldt  County,  Califoniia, 
and  H.  paUrscens,  from  Fieldbrook,  Humboldt 
Ctounty,  Califoniia. 

Hemerobiidfe  from  the  Kootenav 


District  of  British  Columbia. 

Ptoc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi.  No.  2.  Apr.,  1901. 
pp.  81-90. 
Lists  twelve  .species,  collected  by  Messr*. 
H.  G.  Dyar,  A.  N.  Caudell.  the  author,  and 
others  during  the  summer  of  1903.  Of  theH\ 
five  are  described  as  new,  viz,  Henicrobitm 
dyari,  JI.  kokanceanus,  II.  cawlclfi,  H.glacialin. 
and  //.  kootcnayensis.  A  key.  for  aid  in  deitT- 
mining  the  British  Columbia  species  of  Htm- 
erobiuH,  is  included. 

DALL,  WiLLiA.M  Healby.  Synopsis  of 
the  family  Astartidte,  with  a  review  of 
the  American  species. 

Proc.  V.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  xxvi,  No.  1342,  July 
10,1903,  pp.  933-951,  plates  LXii.  LXiir. 

A  synopsis,  on  the  lines  of  the  synopsis  of 
the  Carditacea,  reviewing  the  classitieation 
of  the  family  and  the  nomenclature  of  the 
species  found  on  the  Atlantic  an<l  Paciiic 
coasts  of  America. 

The  following  new  species  are  named  and 
figured:  Aftarte  polaris,  A.  alaskcnsii*,  A.  hen- 
netti,  A.  soror,  A.  subofqitHntrra  var.  whitt- 
arcsii,  A.Uogona  and  A.  rem icftsa,  all  frx.>m 
the  boreal  regions;  Vcnericardia  crassidatx 
Broderip  and  Sowerby,  is  reinstatiMl  and 
flgureil  for  the  flrst  time.  Some  new  species 
of  Ckirditacca,  etc.,  described  in  the  review  of 
that  group  arc  for  the  first  time  t)gure<1.  as 
follows:  Vcnericardia  annilia,  V.  mondintn. 
y.  gonldii,  V.  incLta,  I',  alaskana,  and  V. 
tmtricosa.  The  following  species  are  for  the 
tlrst  time  Hgured:  Crania  patai/<nnca.  (VaAKi- 
tetlitcsfnnsdiensis,  CrcncUa  mega*,  Echinwhnmn 
californica,  Limopsis  panamensitt,  Crt(iCfmrh<i 
scapha,  of  Dall,  Astarte  compacta  Carpenter, 
apd  Astarte  esqnimnUi  Baird. 

In  a  f(»otnote  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  Jffw/oii. Carpenter,  preoccupie<l 
by  Dumeril  for  a  fish,  has  been  replaced  by 
Miodontiscns  Dall;  and  for  Acus,  a  subgenus 
of  Terebrn.  also  preoccupied,  the  name  Oxy- 
mcris  Dall  is  now  propot«ed. 

The  (irand  Gulf  formation. 

Scirncf  (new  series),  xviii,  No.  446.  July 
17.  190:i.  pp.  83-86. 
A  discussion  of  the  proper  application  of 
thi«i  name  to  a  geological  formation  of  the 
Southern  States. 
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DALL,  William  Hbalby.  Reports  of 
the  Princeton  University  expeditions 
to  Patagonia,  1896-1899.  I.— Narrative 
and  Geography. 

Science  (new  series),  xviii,  July  31,  1903, 
pp.  146, 147. 
A  review  of   the  volume  cited,  giving  a 
summary  of  the  r». ^'liUs  rjbtalned  hy  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hatcher  in  his  explorations  of  Patagonia. 

Two  new  mollnsks  from  the  west 

tx>ast  i>f  America. 

Stintilujt,  :rvtt  Nu,  4.  Aug.,  1903,  pp.  87, 38. 
3iffafftiia  rtoftMii  from  <3olgTjitm  Islands, 
Gnl  ^  PaEMnUL,  and  TimiHa  amheimi  from 
KttAorovif  b  lislMic],  (faJapagtiN.  are  described. 
Tbe  tTpea  werti  donated  by  Mr.  Amheim  to 
Ihi^  r.  @.  XatlcHia]  Mtu^um. 

A  new  species  of  Metzgeria. 

yautUM,  XVII,  No.  5,  Sept.,  1903,  pp.  51,52. 
Jfffcprrjn  rtiUffjrnkfi  l8  described  from  the 
Santa  Uarbara  CThanncrl^  California,  the  only 
olber  ]§[Hfcle4i  trtiowh  being  Norwenflan. 

Nftte  on  the  family  ♦^epti^li^^. 

yautiluf,  XVU   ^l^  ^  Bi^pl.,  IVO^^pp.  55,56. 
IHscussion  of  tin*  pmp^r  fjimlly  name  for 
the  group  formerly  oallcfJ  Triit&nUla'. 

A  new  gen  111?  of  Tro<»hidn,s 

XautUuM,  XVII.  No.  C,  Oct..  1903.  pp,  61, 62. 
Thes^nxi»StifMHttnt^  founded  on  the  abyssal 
tlp^ci&^S.ttneti^  Dall,  ijid^rrlb^i  from  deep 
wat«r  in  the  Hawaiian  group. 

ContrihutionH  to  the  Tertiary 
litiita  of  FtorNk,  wit  ii  especial  reference 
to  the  si  lex  heds  of  Tampa  and  the 
pliocene  betls  of  the  0»luof4aluiU:hU^ 
River  including  in  many  cases  a  com- 
pete revision  of  the  gt»neric  groupe 

treated  of,  and  thei     \ >  i-  an  T^-rtinry 

specie  s.    Part  VI,  concluding  the  work. 

Trant.  Wofpier  Free  Jwi.  Sri.  Philti ,  in, 
part  VI,  Oct.,  1903.  pp.  i-xiv,  1219-1 6M, 
pi.  XLVIII-LX.  4to. 
TbS«votuiue  form-  the  concluding  part  of 
the  monotrraphof  the  KloridiAnTertlmry  be- 
grun  in  1^^  by  the  author  It  t:ijmi>ri>t  ^^  not 
o^ly  th«  de^flptton  of  wpci^^Irs,  the  types  of 
tthfch  Art  pFtserved  Jn  the  V  8.  National 
jfoieiita.aadof  vrhEcbthr^eor  four  thousand 
Are  eoiimemted,  and  vight  hundred  and 
«tx|]r  ii*wlomw!  dewribed.nmorig  moUu^te 
and  HnK^filippi^tl!*,  but  uLio  a  general  iU^un 
Mion  p  p ,  1  ~f 1 1  to  1  ft^O,  VI 1 1  h  t  w  ri  la  bt  ^  sh  o w  I  n|; 
nnrnfiifiilty  ini«l  grap||{t%l)y  the  relations  of 
the  fauita^  wbiirti  41k tjaiion  whh  also  issued 
as  a  >*L\mniiv  iHimph}iit,Vfiihih\vaiA  ,  ■  j 
of  the  Tertiary  ologyol  8outheft<tem  North 
America,  with  notes  on  cacrh  tepanitQly  rec- 
ognized formation,  ituhHlkTiiit  ^i^t^  of  the 
species  known  from  each  horizon.  In  the 
courM  of  the  work  a  thorough  discussion  of 
many  of  the  families  or  genera  and  their  no- 


DALL,  WILLIA.M  HEALJA^Uilillll^. 
menclaturc  is  gi%'en  brfmfm  lk#  1atl«t  up 
to  date  as  far  as  practicable:  white  tbegeir 
eral  classiflcation  jf  the  biraUe^  1a  reviewed 
and  jiii,»4i,.M-i  A  geologicHl  mrtpof  Florida 
from  thu  rot-on natNM nee  Wdrk^  of  the  author 
and  <iif>i'r-i  ufeiii  )nrtvo  oisMftecl  in  the  work  is 
included,  while  all  the  uqw  nnd  mnny  doubt^ 
ful  or  unfigurcd  species  hd ve  lH*<eii  IVIni^Mmtcd 
Jkiu  ittUowiiif^  gnmp-t,  fi  the  value  of  gen- 
era, !iul»g^r»eni.  of  sectitmH,  appear  as  new  in 
the  preKD  pari  of  the  work:  Allogramma, 
Aptfrem^  Matedtnia,  CMidonophora.  CUmacia, 
HrAfrrwlidut,   Parmhhftix,  Pompholigina,  Pro- 

The  following  flpeciea  are  described  as  new 
ami  flgtiFcd  in  tbo  present  part  of  the  work:. 
AtiQniaiffifjLrtUa  boirdsnionfi.  A.  calooMua,  A. 
cht'fK^aua,  A.  ttHpiiiiiana,  .ir^i  rttillijllii,  Argtf- 
r*dher%i  teftnchcrti,  Awpeila  *fn€jf,  Atitarte  ameri* 
fmtff,  A  fniligl^pia.  A  /("tridftna,  A  obfta.  A, 
opfitmi^ra.  A,  prirmn.  A  t*aff(intlalii,  A.  itVitj- 
neri^  OttU/fOiniia  gatuiiensis,  C.  muttijiifmi,  C 
9tnf^rfi,  t'arditn  ccUharia,  C.  gHppffi.  t\  pr«^ 
/f/»i\  (\  tryrti,  C  mtii/hanL  Oi rditetptit  bmtfirdt, 
ChatHa  ctiirmiNina,  C\  chiiif$i<itta,  C.  dfnc(nti$,  t\ 
lydli,  C.  tampdifmis,  rfthnt  baltttUt.  0.  chipG- 
lana,  C.  cnutpedonia,  *\  irty»ti,  C.  gtf/pUn-ffmat 
C.  hcnder$onii,  C.  rhodia,  C.  iritnda,  C,*fiiX^^ma, 
C.  victoria,  C.  xe^ta,  ChU(m  bitrnsii,  dementia 
grayi,  ("wtakin  chipolana,  C.  crnm,  C.  magno- 
liana,  C.  pcrtcnera,  C.  spinulosa,  C.  veruiryesi, 
OAnrntifUfi  cotmitt.  CoraUiophaga  etcgantula, 
ntrfii^  thiihttrnrimfi,  Cra»mteUHe$  andus,  C. 
bomlenem»ip,  C.  chipoiflnns  C  cyrldpteTUtf  C. 
dtnytiniauits,  C.  Javiaicrnfis.  t.\  lAeridionaiif^ 
C.  taniciuf,  C  itmn{fHhdf4t,  {JfrpidnUi  ttntjp^ 
fnnpidttvin  t-Ttuprfitmia,  C.  di§iha.  Vifolhod^ntta 
iitmitfi/ttpt:ii*ii.  C.  tpencfrl,  C\  fiVkdmrgiunu, 
C{fi'i  intUi  t  iM  H  nejittf/t,  Cffrena  dupUh  Utmi  Cyth- 
ara  metria,  C.  Tnirrfnnrrfs,  Ojthcrca  cst^afina,  C. 
glyptoconcha,    *\  »hCfMifdi  tartiuinifi     C. 

ucidlana,  C.  willcoxi,  CiflhtrifiprU  titummtt*, 
Dotinia  chfpoitirtfi.  i>,  Hogmia,  Ecfihiochama 
an tit{  Iff f m ,  K,  ftiJ^ftO* icti ,  Krifrinrihi  hirtut rd t, 
GafrariHiH  nitum,  O  trtj^ujn  firmwft  mngiio, 
G.  trigona,  (w\  lUrgittinna.  (ityitho*ttimi\  gcnptt'x. 
OtXididUa  4Xmrriciiftn,  tiimliMtu  fpnittfU^  La* 
ritmcwptdrtita,  LJattu*,  L.tunifitrntmitn.  Lyon- 
*i«  i!ti*ii/fl,  MfjfrociiUitffi  arutnir4ata,  .Vyrfj^a 
ctiHtA,M*/ni^itu  M  fittitminmi,  }f  irrmif^ttiuiai 
Xeriiinn  tttrridfi  Xffrriin  aiftt«i»,  f^im  limkni^ 
ih  martrrutit  0^ot//<i  etdfifffi^  t'^r^dorflf^rrttcci^P 
dfjd*/m\,  PJutn^  Pfi  trotdf.H  actiutut,  P.  cdhoun. 
ensii*,  J*,  cnlotfsaniifiit,  P.  ctdmymna,  P.  chiiMj- 
Innus,  P.  dorninf/cntiiii,  P.  glciini,  P.  hnmatuif. 
P.  hcracleus,  P.  inlcnsKg.  P.  i^yitattui  P  plltt- 
li/ormig,  P.  plrsiitphUin'.  P  ifOttagriuHM^  P. 
.  prunuit,   P.  '     /■  ,      .-     /'. 

itjth!rritfiu8,  P.  tUfumif,  P.  tuoninji,  P.  nacr>t- 
/■  ^^;i .,.;., -4  /*.  vhitjltfdt,  Pilaria 
.  fffmhrn,  P  fiofiduna,  P.  ftUUi^  P. 
T.yr,  V  ^Nm/ti.  P.pffiniiiffti  nnft'dfaimlrij- 
inmiivtt.  PtfiirfttkMJiu\  Jioridnun.  P>romya  Jn- 
mniciusiit,  Ptcrorhytii*  Ituvinud,  RhynchnnrVa 
holme^ii,  R.  mlpiitx.  HiAenosttira  vnugham. 
Spheniop»i8    amcricfina,    Sttbcmarginuln    red- 
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porom,  TeiHotloma  calliglifptum,  Thracia  har- 
ri«i,  Tivelajamaicensis,  Tranitrnmilacaloosana, 
T.  carolinen^is,  T.  rhipolnna,  T.  mntaromna, 
T.  utica,  Vetorila  foridana,  Venericardia  ab- 
bret'iata,  V.  aearis,  V.  bidln,  V.  calif omica,  V. 
carsonensit,  V.  greggiana,  V.  hadra,  V.  himerta, 
V.  iiasuta,  V.  prsecim,  V.  acUula,  V.  simplex, 
V.  tellia,  V.tripla,  V.  rirk^mrgiana,  V.  will- 
coxensiti.  Venus  idbn,  V.  langdoni,  V.  nncen,  V. 
quadrata,  V.  radiala,  V.  tcrana.  Veriicordia 
bowdenensis,  V.  cossmnnni,  V.  jamaicensis. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  H.  T.  Wolcott. 

NanlUus,  xvii,  No.  7,  Nov.,  1903,  pp.  83,84. 
Obituary  notice  of  nii  excellent  field  natu- 
ralist, friend  and  generous  contributor  to  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum  for  many  years. 

Diagnoses  of  new  species  of  mol- 

Insks  from  the  Santa  Barbara  channel, 
California. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  M'asfi.,  xvi,  Dec.  81,  1903, 
pp.  171-176. 
Actmrn  painei,  ClathnrcUa  loivei,  Mangilia 
fancherar,  Mitra  lowci,  M.  dolorosa,  Murrx 
jHiinei,  Lnnatia  draconis,  Macromphaliiia  c(di- 
/omica,  Scala  sawime,  and  Jschnochiton  biar- 
cuatus  are  described  as  new.  The  types  are  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Rectifications  et  questions  de  no- 
menclature. 

Hemic  critique  de  I^iliozoologie,  vii,  p.  180. 
Juillet,  1903. 
Reclamation  for  the  name  of  Dimya,  whicli 
had  been  rejected  for  insufficient  reason. 

Gundlachia  and  Ancylus. 

Nautilus,  XVII,  No.  9,  Jan.,  1904,  pp. 97, 98. 
A  discussion  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
two  genera. 

Marcus  Baker. 

JN'(i/.  Gcograph.  Mag.,  XV,  No.  1,  Jan..  1904. 
pp.  41-43,  with  portrait. 
Obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  associated  with  Dr.  Dall  in  Alaska, 
and  who,  in  the  intervalsof  other  work,  found 
time  to  collect  material,  anthropological  and 
biological,  for  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Notes  on  the  nomenclature  of  the 


DALL,  Willi A.M  Healey.     Charles  Em- 
erson Beecher. 

Science  (new  series),  xix,  Mar.,  18, 1904, 
pp.  453-455. 
Obituary  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  Beecher. 

Neozoic  invertebrate  fossils,  a  re- 


Pupacea  and  associated  forms. 

yautiluf,  XVII.  No.  10,  Feb..  1904,  pp.  114- 
116. 
Corrections  to  current  usage  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  group  are  pointed  out. 

On  the  j?eology  of  the  Hawaiian 

Islands. 

Am.  Journ.  Sci.  (fourth  series),  xvii,  No. 
98.  Feb.,  1901.  p.  177. 
Notes  on  the  goolo^'y  of  Diamond   Head, 
Oahu.  based  on  ninterial  a  portion  of  which 
is  in  the  l\  S.  National  Museum. 


port  on  collections  made  by  the  expe- 
dition. 

JIarriman   Ala»ka    Expedition,   iv.    Mnr.. 
1904,  pp.  99-122,  pis.  IX.  X. 
A  re|>ort'on  fossils  collected  by  the  expedi- 
tion in  Alaska:  1st,  Eocene^  fossils  from  Alaji- 
ka  Peninsulaand  vicinity, chiefly  by  Mr.Chiw. 
!         Palache;  2d,  Miocene  fossils  from  the  Shuma- 
I         gin  Islands;  3d,  Pleistocene  fosni  Is  from  Doug- 
!         las  Island.    The  types  are  in  the  U.  S.  Nation- 
al Museum.    The  Eocene  species  are  the  firs>t 
Eocene  fossils  described  from  Alaska.    The 
following  are  described  and  figured  as  new: 
Cliona  aUiskana,  Yt^dia  jxitarhci,  Y.  emersofui, 
Y.  bretperi.  Modiolus  harrimaui,  M.  alaskanm, 
Macrocallista  gUbcrti,    Spisula   callistarformit, 
Mesodesma    alasknisis,    Crepidula   precursor, 
Margarites  pcninsularis;  and  from  the  Mio- 
cene: Popyridea  fiarrimani,  Saxidomus  popo- 
fianus,  CttUocardia  kincaidii,  Dosinia  alaskaiui, 
Protothaca    greaingkii,    Macoma    grewingkii. 
Trochita  alaskana,  and  Crrjudula  ungnna. 

Reports  of  the  Belgian  Antarctic 

Expedition. 

Science  (new  series),  xix.  No.  486,  Apr.  22, 
1904,  pp.  656-659. 
Summary  of  the  results  obtained  on  the 
expedition  on  the  Beigiea  in  the  antan'tic 
regions. 

A  singular  Eocene  Turbinella. 

Nautilus,  xvin,  No.  1,  May.  1904,  pp.  9.10. 

The  subgenus  Psilocochlis  is  proposed  for  a 

new   species   TurbineUa  McOaUie  from   the 

Eocene  of  Georgia.    The  types  are  in  the  U.  8. 

National  Museum. 

Namatogsean  or  Epigsean. 

Science  (new  series),  xix.  No.  494,  June 
17,  1904,  p.  926. 


Suggestions  for  a  term  to  take  the  place  of 
the  phra.se  "land  and  fresh  water"  in  eco- 
logical discussions  of  animal  and  plant  dis- 
tribution. 

DALL,  \Vi  lli  AM  H  ealey,  and  B  ARTSCH , 
Paul.     Pyramidellidte. 

Memoirs  Oaf.  Acad,  Sci.  ni.  1W8J,  pp.  269- 
285,  pi  i-ii,  and  iv,  fig.  14. 
This  is  a  contribution  to  the  Yolume  on  the 
Paleontology  of  San  Pedro  by  Ralph  Arnold 
(q.  v.).  The  specimens  upon  which  it  is 
based  are  in  the  collection  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum.  Jvara,  subgenus  of  Odosto- 
mia,  is  desc>ribed.  The  lollowing  new  species 
are  described  and  figured: 
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TStrboniUa  tteamsU,  T.  pentalopha,  T.  auri- 
coma,  T.  UU^undia,  T.  lowei,  and  VAT.pedroana, 
T.  arnddi,  T.  cuUeri;  Odoslomia  tiearMti, 
O.  diegcKtis,  O.  grammalotpira:  and  0.  (Ivara) 
terrirula^  and  a  number  of  other  old  species 
are  rediagncsed  and  figured. 

Synopsis  of  the  genera,  subgenera, 

and  sections  of  the  family  Pyramidel- 
lidae. 

Proc.  BUd.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvii,  Feb.  6, 1904, 
pp.  1-16. 
A   iiynopois    of    the  revised  classification 
due  to  several  years'  investigation  Into  the 
character  and  history  of  the  groups  compris- 
ing this  family. 

Under  PyramideUa  the  following  new 
names  are  proposed:  Subg.  Milda,  subg.  Vo- 
lu9pa,  subg.  CaUolangchsnu,  subg.  V{fa,  subg. 
TropsKU,  subg,  Vofftui,  sect.  Co99mannica, 
subg.  OrinrOa,  subg.  Sulcorinella,  subg.  Jphi- 
ana,  subg.  Syrjiolina.  Under  Turboniila  come, 
as  new.  Saceoina,  Visma,  Lancella,  ABtnunda, 
and  Baidra,  subgenera.  Under  Odottomia; 
ViHa^  FoUneOa,  Btda,  Effila,  Haldra,  Ividia, 
Evalina,  Heida,  and  Lytacme,  subgenera,  and 
Stomcga,  new  section.  PyramUitUa  dodona 
TurboniUa  archeri,  OdotUmiia  pUnbryi,  and  0. 
americana  are  species  described  as  new. 

Notes  on  the  genus  AmpuUaria. 

Jonm.  Conchology,  xi,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1904, 
pp.  bfy^A. 

History  of  the  names  applied  to  this  shell 
and  a  revision  of  the  classification  of  the 
whole  group  to  which  it  belongs.  The  sec- 
tional name  Limnopomu9  is  proposed  for 
AmpuUaria  columeUarU  Gould,  the  type  of 
which  is  in  the  National  Museum. 

A  new  species  of  Prriploma  from 

California. 

NautUitM,  XVII.    No.  11,  Mar.,    19(M,  pp. 
122,123. 
Ptrijdoma  tttUcala  from  San   Pedro  is  de- 
scribed and  the  sectional  name  Haligtrepta 
proposed  for  it. 

DAVENPORT,  Charles  B.  Report  on 
the  fresh-water  hryoasoa  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

Proc.  r.  S.  NaL  Mm.,  xxvil.  No.  1366,  Jan. 
22,  1904.  pp.  211-221,  pi.  VI. 
Based  chiefly  on  material  collected  in  1898 
and  1899  by  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  8.  Fish 
Commission  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio.  The  author 
gives  a  synoptic  key  to  species,  a  chapter  on 
ecology  and  one  on  methods  of  preserving, 
followed  by  a  list  of  all  species  found  in  the 
United  States. 

Part  of  the  material  is  in  the  U.  8.  National 
Museum. 


DYAR,   Harrison  (j.    Lepidoptera  in 
British  Coluinhia. 

Can.  £nt.,  xxxv,  1903,  p.  175. 

The  life  history  of  Mamefitra  landa- 

biliSf  Guin. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  1903,  pp.  273,  274. 

Book  Notice:  Smith's  check  list  of 


the  Lepidoptera  of  Boreal  America. 
Can.  Ent.,  xxxv,  1903,  pp.  321.  322. 

Life  histories  of  North  American 

Geometridw.    XLII. 

Pgychc,  X,  190},  pp.  168, 169. 

Life  histories  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Geometridae.     XLIII-LII. 
Psyche,  x,  1903,  pp.  190-200. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  the  Kootenay 

District  of  British  Columbia. 

Proc.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mm.,  xxvii,  No.  1376, 
June  7. 1901,  pp.  779-938. 

New  Noctuidw  from  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxvi,  1904,  pp.  2»-33. 

Tamiocampa  communis. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxvi,  1904.  p.  60. 

Correction  of  name. 

Can.  Ent.,  xxxvi,  1904,  p.  102. 

New  North  American  species  of 

Lepidoptera   and    a    new    Limacodid 
larva. 

Joiirn.  N.  Y.  Ent.  Soc.,  xil,  1904,  pp.  39-44. 

New  Lepidoptera  from  the  United 

States. 

Joum,  y.  y.  Ent.  Soc.,  xii,  1904,  pp.  106- 
108. 

Life  histories  of  North  American 

Geometridje.     LIII. 
Psyche,  xt,  1904,  p.  29. 

Life  histories  of  North  American 

Geometridae.     LIV. 
Psyche,  XI,  1904,  p.  64. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Ethuria 

zelleriella  Chambers. 

Proc.  ErU.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  3. 

•  Description  of  the  larva  of  Lilo- 


doiita  hydromeli  Harvey. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wa«h.,  vi,  1904,  p.  3. 

Note  on  the  distribution  of 


the 


re<l  forms  of  Diacrisia. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi.  1904.  p.  18. 

A    lepidopteron    parasitic    upon 

Fulgoridae  in  Japan. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  Vl,  1904.  p.  19. 
New  species,  Epipyrops  nawai. 
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DYAR,  Harrison  G.     HaleMota  macu- 
lata  Harris  and  itn  varieties. 

Proc.  Ent.  itor.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  19. 

The  larvie  of  the  mosquitoes  Mega- 

rhinus  retilua  Coquillett  and  ^f.  jtoriori- 
censis  Boeder. 

Proc.  Evt.  So€.  Wash.,  vt,  1904.  p.  20. 

Notes  on  the  mosquitoes  of  British 


Columbia. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  27. 
A   new    variety  of  the    Noctuid 


Exyra  semicrocea  Guen^e  (Exyra  semi- 
croceOy  variety  hubbardianat  n.  var.). 
Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi.  1904,  pp.  S9,60. 

A  new  genus  and  species  of  Tor- 


tricidee. 

Proc,  Enl.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  60. 

Additions    to  the  list  of    North 


American  Lepidoptera,  No.  1. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  pp.  62-65. 

Note  on  the  larva  of  an  Hawaiian 


Pyralid  {Emiodes  accepta  Butler). 
Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wa;sh.,  vi,  1904,  p.  65. 

Note  on  the  larva  of  Therina  sotn- 

isiaria  Hulst. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  76. 

Note  on  tlie  larva  of  Melanchroia 


geotnelroides  Walker. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  19(M,  p.  77. 

Note  on  the  genus  Leusophobelron 


Dyar. 

Proc.  Ent,  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  77. 

Additions    to  the  list  of    North 


American  lepidoptera,  No.  2. 

Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  Wash.,  vi,  1904,  p.  103. 

New  North  American  species  of 


^Scoparia  Haworth. 

Ent.  Neu'S,  xv,  1904,  p.  71. 

Life  history  of  Oulex  cantans  Mei- 


gen. 


Jnurn.  X.  V.  Ent.  S^k.,  Xli,  1904.  pp.  36-38. 

Life  history  of  Cuku-  varipolptis. 

Jouni.  X.  y.  Ent.  Soc,  XII.  1904.  pp.  90-92. 

DYAR,  Harrison  G.,  and  CAUDELL, 
Andrew  N.     The  tyi^es  of  genera. 

Joum.  X.  v.  Ent.  S^w.,  xii,  1904,  pp.  120-122. 
A  discussion  of  the  first  species  as  the  type 
of  a  genus. 

KIGENMANN,  Carl  H.  New  genera  of 
South  American  fresh- water  fishes  and 
new  names  for  some  old  genera. 

Smithsonian  Miitc.  Collit.,  XLV.  Quar.  issue. 
I.  pts.  1.2.  Dec.  9, 1903.  pp  1H-14S 


FEWKES,  J.  Walter.  Precolumbian 
West  Indian  amulets. 

Am.  AnthropologuA  (new  series),  v.  No.  4 
Oct.-Dec,  1903,  pp.  679-691.  pi.  ui-Liv. 
A  paper  devoted  to  the  description  and 
illustration  of  small  images  carved  from  stone, 
shell,  and  bone,  and  perforated  for 8Ui«p<.*nsion 
from  the  person.  The  author's  notes  are  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  the  subject  on  the  spot. 

Preliminary  report  on  an  archeo- 

logical  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 

Smithsonian     Misc.     Colls.,    xlv,    Quar. 
issue,  pts.  1,  2,  Dec.  9,  1903,  pp.  112-138. 

pis.  XXXIX-XLVIII. 

The  archeological  results  of  a  former  visit 
to  Porto  Rico  were  so  promising  that  in  No- 
vember Doctor  Fewkes  returned  to  the  island 
and  continued  his  survey  until  the  close  of 
May,  1903.  The  present  papergives  the  results 
of  this  winter's  exploration. 

FISHEE,  Walter  K.  Birds  of  Laysan 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  Hawaiian 
group. 

Bull.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.  for  1903,  pp.  1-39 
pis.  1-10,  4  text  figs.,  1  diagram. 
An  excellent  account  of  the  birds  (27  spe- 
cies) met  with  on  these  islands  during  the 
cruise  of  the  Albatross  in  1902.  The  plates  ac- 
companying the  paper  illustrate  many  inter- 
esting phases  of  bird-life  as  seen  on  Laysan. 

FLINT,  James  M.     Chinese  metiicine. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  Colls.,  xlv,  Quar.  issue. 
I,  pts.  1,  2,  Jan.  7,  1904,  pp.  180-182. 
Doctor  Flint  in  this  paper  traces  the  origin 
of  Chinese  medicine  to  the  year  2700  B.  C. 
under  the  Emperor  Shen-nung.  The  theories 
of  disease  and  the  method  o£  treatment  are 
set  forth. 

FOWLER,  Henry  W.  (See  under  D. S. 
Jordan.  ) 

GILBERT,  Charle-s  H.,  and  STARKS, 
Edwin  Chapin.  Memoirs  |  of  the  | 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  |  Vol- 
ume IV  I  The  Fishes  of  Panama  Bay  | 
By  I  Charles  H.  Gilbert  and  Edwm  C. 
Starks  |  Issued  February  6,  1904  |  San 
Francisco  |  Published  by  the  Acad- 
emy I  1904.  I 

4to,  pp.  1-S04,  pis.  i-xxxiii. 

GILL,  Theodore.  Note  on  the  fish 
genera  named  Macrodon, 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvi.  No.  1849.  July 
6, 1903.  pp.  1015.*  1016. 
The  name  Macrodon  can  not  be  used  for  the 
Trahlrnsot  the  South  American  rivers,  as  has 
been  done  since  1842,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
taken  in  1822  by  H.  R.  Schins  for  the  genus 
called  Ancylodon by Cuvier.  Macrodon  Schinx 
must  be  adopted  in  place  of  Ancylodon  Cuvier 
(not  Illiger  1811),  and  a  new  name  (Hopliat) 
is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  fish  genus 
of  Mviller. 
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GILL,  Thbodorb.  On  the  relatione  of 
the  fiahes  of  the  family  I^mprididte  or 
Opahs. 

Proc.  r.  N.  Sat.  Mus.,  XXVI.  No.  1340,  July 
7.  1903.  pp.  915-924.  ft^s.  1-3. 
The  genus  Lampris  had  been  associated 
urith  various  fliihes,  mofttly  Scombroidean, 
but  in  1903  Boulenger.  having  hnmologizcd 
Koroe  of  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  girdle  in  a 
peculiar  way,  considered  it  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  independent  group  (Selenichth yes) 
of  a  new  suborder  (Catosteomi)  which  fur- 
ther included  the  Hemibranchii  and  Lopho- 
branchii.  The  reasons  given  for  this  classifl- 
cation  are  traversed,  the  bones  called  coracoid 
and  infraclavicle  being  homologized  with 
the  fourth  actinoctt  and  hypocoracoid,  and 
Umb  existence  of  an  independent  infraclavicle 
it  denied.  There  is  consequently  no  reason 
for  the  association  of  Lampris  with  the  Hemi- 
branchii and  Lophobranchii.  The  affinities 
are  rather  with  the  Scorn broideans,  as  for- 
merly claime<l,  but  the  family  is  isolated  as 
the  representative  of  an  independent  super- 
family— Lampridoidea.  A  diagnosis  of  the 
snperfamily  and  synonyms  of  the  family 
name  are  added. 

On  some  neglected  genera  of  fishes. 

Proc.  V.  S.  Xat.  Xtn.,  xxvi,  No.  1344,  July 
11.  1903.  pp.  959-9G2. 
An  analysis  of  an  article  published  in  1790 
by  H.  F.  Linck  (Versuch  einer  Eintbeilung 
der  Fische  nach  den  Zahnen)  is  given,  and  it 
is  shown  that "  of  the  nine  new  generic  names 
propncMMi  by  Linck,  three  are  well  entit]e<1  to 
adoption  from  him— Mnrtcitit,  Prirth,  and 
Miiia.  The  others  do  not  seem  to  be  pre- 
«*ented  in  suchform  as  todemand  recognition." 

On  some  fish  genera  of  the  first 

e^lition  of  Cuvier's  R^gne  Animal  and 
Oken^s  Names. 

Pror.  V. .'?.  Nat.  Mu*.,  xxvi,  No.  1346,  July 
11.  1903,  pp.  965-967. 
It  is  remarked  that  "  in  the  first  eilition  of 
the  R^gne  Animal  (1817)  Cuvier  introduced 
many  new  genera  or  sut^renera,  but  most  of 
them  were  named  only  in  French  guise. 
Consequently  many  naturalists  have  refused 
to  accept  them."  In  an  entirely  overlooked 
summar>'.  also  published  in  1817.  L.  Oken 
gave*  Latin  or  Latinized  names  and  many  (18) 
dato  from  his  commentar>'. 

O- words  in  the   **New   English 

Dictionary."     [L] 

ytd€9  anil  Querie*  (9).  xii,  Aug.  29,  1903, 
pp.  165.  166. 
Comments  on  the  section  On-Oul of  the  dic- 
tionArj*.  suggesting  that  quotations  for  words 
"t>bould  be  brought  up  more  nearly  to  date," 
some  in  daily  use  being  "  illustrated  by  quo- 
tations twenty  to  forty  or  more  years  behind 
time.'*  Anambersocharenamed.  Oolakan, 
OpMdia.  Orator,  OrhilolUe.  Omithodelphia. 
mnd  OrteloM,  words  imperfectly  treated  in 
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the  dictionary,  are  elucidated.  It  issuggested 
that  "surely  the  word  (ornithology)  must 
have  been  used  Ijefore  [1678]." 

The  fishes  of  tiie  Afrii-an  family 

Kneriidie. 

Sri^ct'  (new  series),  xviii,  No.  454,  Sept. 
11,  1903,  pp.  838,  339. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  agreement  in 
many  respects  between  the  descriptions  of 
two  African  genera— A'n^ria,  described  by 
Steindachnerin  1866,  and  (VowMrm.  describetl 
by  Boulenger  in  1901.  The  discrepancies, 
which  arc  marked,  it  is  suggested,  may  per- 
haps be  due  to  age,  and  possibly  Cromcria 
(known  only  from  specimens  about  thirty 
millimeters  long)  may  be  the  young  of  Kneria, 
The  affinity  of  the  family  is  doubtful,  and  it 
appears  to  be  entitled  to  distinction  as  a  pe- 
culiar superfamily,  Kneriordea.  It  may  be 
referre<l  to  the  group  Haplomi  or  perhaps  the 
Iniomi. 

A  little-known  Devil-fijih. 

Scimce  (new series),  xviii.  No,  458,  Oct.  9, 
1903,  p.  473. 
Attention  is  directed  to  "Description  of  a 
new  Ceratopterine  EHgle-ray  from  Jamaica," 
published  by  Richard  Hill  in  1802,  and  the 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  species  {Cei)haIop- 
tera  moMenoidca )  Lh  the  same  as  the  Ceratt)baUs 
raheriitii  described  by  Boulenger  in  1897. 

American  fishes  |  A  popular  treat- 
ise I  u|>on  the  |  game  and  f<XKl  fishes  of 
North  I  America  |  with  esi)ecial  refer- 
ence to  habits  and  |  methods  of  cap- 
ture I  By  I  G.  Brown  (i<x)de,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.  I  [List  of  titles]  New  edition  | 
completely  revisefl  and  largely  ex  tendini 
by  I  TheodoreGill,A.M.,M.D.,Ph.D., 
LL.  D.  I  [List  of  titles]  With  numer- 
ous illustrations,  including  a  series  |  of 
new  color  plates.  |  Boston  |  Dana  Eistes 
&  Company  |  Publishers  | 

8vo.,  pp.  I-Lxvni,  1-662.  G  colored  pis.  and 
portrait.    (Published  Oct.  16,  19a3.) 

O-words   in   the    "New   English 

Dictionary."     [IL] 

Sott*  and  Qurrirn  (9).  xii  Oct.  21. 1903,  pp. 
330.331. 

An  answer  to  IhK'tor  Murray's  defcn-o  of 
the  dictionary  (o.  c.  209.  21U)  and  claim  that  it 
"does indeed  give  the mr/<'v^(iuotation  i  known 
tons  at  the  time)  for  ev»*ry  wor<l  and  s<'ijs«'.  " 
etc.,  and  that  when  the  writer  "can  cite  an 
earlier  instance  of  the  word  <»rnitholo(fy  than 
can  be  given  in  th«'  dictionary,'  it  will  \h'  time 
to  write  about  it," 

Improper  usage  of  the  word  (A^/'w/i.s  shown, 
and  earlier  instances  of  the  use  (if  the  wonls 
Ophidin  (1802).  Ophidian,  a.  (1S13).  Ophidian,  n. 
(lHl3).and  Ophi>A<Hjy  (1817)  are  ad<luce<l.    A^ 
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exainplen  of  words  "erroneously  defined  and 
illustrations  [that]  do  not  illustrate,"  Ophidium 
and  Ophidioid  are  noted  and  Ophidioid  rede- 
fined. 

**Eulachon"  and  its  variants. 

Not€8  and  Queries  (9),  xii,  Dec.  6,  1903, 
pp.  444,  445. 
In  answer  to  a  request  for  information,  the 
Variants  of  the  name  of  the  Candle-fish  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  ( Thaleich- 
thyts  pac.ificuf)  are  enumerated  and  in  some 
instances  commented  on.  "In  chronological 
sequence  of  publication  they  arc  Ulken  (Qass, 
1807),  Olthen  (Lewis  and  Clark,  1814),  Uth- 
lecan  (Irving,  1836),  Oulachan  (Richardson, 
1836),  Eulachon  (Lord,  1866),  Oulacon  (Scam- 
mon,  1874),  Iloolakin  (J.  and  G.,  1881),  Oola- 
chan  (Nature,  1881),  Oolackan  (Baillie-Groh- 
man,  1886),  Oiilachon  (Century  Diet.,  1890), 
Oolakan  (N.  £.  D.  1903). 

A  remarkable  genus  of  fishes — the 

Umbras. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  Colls,  jclv,  Quar.  issue, 
I,  pts.  3.  4.  Apr.   11.  1904,  pp.  295-305, 
with  5  figs. 
A  summary  is  given  of  (1)  the  bibliograph- 
ical history  of  the  genus,  followed  by  (2)  a 
notice  of  its  place  in  the  system;  (3)  an  ac- 
count of  the  habits  of  the  species  is  the  most 
prominent  feature;  (4)  the  distinctive  char- 
acters of  the  three  species,  and  (5)  a  notice  of 
the  desiderata  to  complete  the  biographies. 

The  Encyclopfedia  Americana  on 

Ichthyology. 

Science  (new  series),  xix.  No.  486,  Apr. 
22,  1904,  pp.  675,  676. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  careless  editorial 
handling  of  an  article  on  "Ichthyology"  by 
Dr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  and  the  misnaming  of  many 
(twelve)  figures.  The  act  is  declared  to  be  a 
wrong  to  the  public  as  well  as  author  of  the 
article;  the  latter  should  be  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  errors  noted. 

Vernacular  names  ol  animals.    [A 


notice  of  Nemnich's  **Allgemeines 
Polyglotten  Lexicon  der  Naturges- 
chichte."] 

Am.  Xatnrali*t  (xxxviii).  No. 447.  March, 
I'JOl  (published  May  3, 1904).  pp. 241, 242. 

"  Horses"  not  horses. 

Scinice  (new  series),  xix,  No.  4H8,  May  6. 
1901.  pp.  737,  738. 
A  notice  of  a  number  of  errors  in  a  little 
book  entitled  "  The  Tree  Dwellers,"  in  which 
the  assumption  is  made  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  horws  had  five  toes  and  lived  partly  in 
trees.  The  error  of  such  an  assumption  in 
pointed  out  and  protest  is  made  against  the 
use  of  the  word  horse  for  the  ancient  forms, 
which  really  l>elonged  to  a  different  family 
from  tlic  recent  horses.    It  should  certainly 
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not  be  used  for  the  eocene  many  toed  form 
named  Ifyracotherium,  which  is  difTerentiated 
"  as  the  representative  of  a  peculiar  family— 
the  Hyracotheriids."  Objection  is  also  mjide 
"  to  the  assumption  that  the  early  represent- 
atives of  the  equine  phylum  were  striped  like 
a  zebra.  *  *  *  The  evidence,  such  a.«i  it  is, 
is  against  the  assumption." 

Non-education  of  the  young  by 

parents. 

Science  (new  series),  xix.  No.  492.  June  3. 
1904.  pp.  84il,862. 
In  connection  with  pending  disc^ussions. 
attention  is  called  to  the  "annual  fishes  "of 
the  family  of  Gobies  known  as  Aphya  pelln- 
cida  and  Crystallogabius  nilssonii.  Tlie  parents 
die  when  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  con- 
sequently the  young  have  no  care  takers  or 
exemplars.  An  analogous  instance  is  fur- 
nished by  the  salmons  of  the  genus  Oncorhyn- 
chus,  the  parents  dying  soon  after  their  pro- 
creative  duties  have  been  discharged.  As  all 
the  parents  die,  '*  the  young  can  not  have  the 
benefit  of  parental  instruction  or  of  learning 
through  association  with  their  elders." 

The  name  mammal  and  the  idea 


expressed. 

Rep.  Smitfuonian  Inst.,  1903  (1904).  pp. 
537-044. 
The  main  portion  of  **  The  story  of  a  name— 
mammals,"  published  by  the  author  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September.  1902. 
are  embodied  in  the  present  article,  but  much 
additional  matter  and  literary  illustrations 
are  intercalated  and  added. 

GIRTY,  George  H.     TriticUeSy  a   new 
genus  of  Carboniferous  foraminiferB. 
Am.  Joum.  Set.,  xvii,  Mar.,  1904,  pp.  234- 
240,  text  figures. 
Calls  attention  to  the  American  so-called 
FustUina,  that  they  have  not  the  interior 
structure  of  the  Russian  genus,  and  therefore 
proposes   Triticttes  for  the  American  form 
passing  as  FMtdina  efflindriea.    This  should  be 
called  Tritiates  seealieuM  Say. 

New  molluscan  genera  from  the 

Carboniferous. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mtu.,  xxvii.    No.   1872, 
June  1,  1904,  pp.  721-786,  pis.  45-47. 

This  paper  defines  the  new  genera  Limipee- 
ten,  PleurophoreiUit  and  CtavulUes.  Also  the 
new  species  L.  texanut,  L.  tejcanns  ffrandiros- 
tatnif,  P.  jMpiUosa,  and  C.  howardetuis.  The 
genus  Orthi)teles  Fischer  de  Waldheim  proves 
to  be  the  same  structurally  as  Waagen's  later 
proposed  Derbya,  and  the  latter  Is,  therefore, 
a  synonym.  For  Waagen's  redefinition  and 
misinterpretation  of  OiihotktUt,  the  present 
author  pr!:)poees  the  new  name  Sdi.Heherkna, 
using  as  his  genotype  Stnptorhjfndius  lens. 
White. 
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GRABAr,  Amadwus  W.     Phylogeny  of 
Fu9u$  and  its  allies. 

SmilhtonmH  Misr.  CblU.,  xliy.  1904,  pp. 

1>192,  pis.  i-xviii,  and  text  figs. 
A.*  the  title  indicatcH,  this  important 
work  treats  of  the  phylogeny  of  Fiim»  and 
its  allies.  New  genera  described:  FaUiJu- 
$tif,  FulgHrofu9H8,  Heilprinia,  ClaveUqfuius, 
Rhopalithrs,  and  Cosmnliihei.  Of  new  spe- 
cies and  new  varieties,  many  are  described. 

HOLMES,   William   IL     Fossil  human 

remains  found  near  Lansing,  Kansas. « 

Am.  Anthropfilogitt  (new  series),  iv,  No.  4, 

Oct.-Dec.,  1902,  pp.  743-752.  2  pis.,  2  text 

flg9. 

Traces  of  aboriginal  operations  in 

an  iron  mine  near  Leslie,  Missouri. 

Am.  AtUhroj)ol4fffid  (new  series),  v.  No.  3, 
July-Sept..  1903.  pp.  503-507,  1  pi.,  2  text 
fi«cs. 

Shell  ornaments  from  Kentucky 


and  Mexico. 

Smilhsonian  Misr.  CoUs.,  XLV,  Quar.  is- 
sue, I,  pK  1.  2,  Dec.  9,  1908,  pp.  97-99, 
pis.  XXIX,  XXX,  1  text  fig. 

Report    on    the    Department    of 

Anthropology  for  the  year  1900-1901. 
Rfp.  SmitfiMtnian  Insi.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.). 
1901  (1903).  pp.  51-61. 

Flint  implements  and  fossil  re- 
mains from  a  sulphur  spring  at  Afton, 
Indian  Territory. 

Rrp.  Smithsonian  Jnst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 
1901  (1903).  pp.  233-252,  pis.  J-26. 

Classification  and  arrangement  of 

the  exhibits  of  an  anthropological  mu- 
seum. 

Rep.  Smithwnian  Imt.  (U.  S.  Nat  Mus.), 

1901  (1903),  pp.  258-278,  pi.  1. 

Report  on  the  Department  of  An- 
thropology for  the  year  1901-1902. 

Rfj).  Smithaonian  Jnst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 

1902  (1908),  pp.  53-^8. 

Aboriginal  pottery  of  the  Eastern 


United  States. 

SOth  Ann.  Rep.  Bureau  Am.  Ethnology, 
1898-99  (1903),  pp.  1-201,  177  pis.,  79  text 
figs. 

(See  also  under  Frederick   W. 


HOUGH,  WALTER--Continued. 

A  report  on  the  extensive  excavation  made 
in  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  of  northeastern 
Arizona  during  the  summer  of  1901,  with  de- 
scriptions and  discussion  of  the  artefacts  col- 
lected. 

HOWARD,  Leland  0.     The  shade  trees 
of  Washington. 

The  CapUal,  Oct.  10,  1908,  pp.  14,  15.    Por- 
trait. 
An  account  of  Washington  shade  trees  and 
their  management,  with  suggested  improve- 
ments, mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  insect 
damage 

Yellow  fever  and  mosquitoes. 

Ccntun/  Magazint,  lxvi,  No.  6,  Oct..  1903, 
pp.  851-857,  10  figs.,  1  map. 

Hydrocyanic    acid    gas    against 

hotisehold  insects. 

PwWir  Health  Reports,  Public  Ihalth  and 
Marine- Hogpital  Serricr,  xviii,  No.  46, 
Washington,  Nov.  13, 1903,  pp.  1977-1982. 

The  Mexican  cotton  l)oll  weevil. 

Sriencr  (new  series),  xvni.  No.  465.  Nov. 
27,  1903,  p.  693. 

Concerning  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  yellow-fever  mosquito. 
Public  Health  Reports,  Public  Health  .  nd 
Marine- Hospital  Sennce,  xvili,  No.  46, 
Nov.,  1903.  pp.  1-7.  1  map. 

The  Moth  Book.     Review  of  W. 


Tri-e.  ) 

HOUGH,  Walter,  Archeological  field 
work  in  northeastern  Arizona.  The 
Museum-Gates  Expedition  of  1901. 

Rep.  Smithsonian  Inst.  (U.  S.  Nat  Mus.),  I 
1901  (1908),  pp.  279-358.  pis.  1-101.  I 

a  This  title  WM  not  received  in  time  to  permit  of 
year. 


J.  Holland's  work  of  this  title. 

Seience  (new  series),  xix,  No.  474.  Jan  29. 
1904,  pp.  188.  189. 

Sending  insects  through  the  maiKs. 

Ent.  News,  xv.  No.  1,  Jan..  1904,  pp.  25,  '26. 
An  account  of  a  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Postal 
Regulations. 

The  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil. 

Am.  Review   of  Reviews,  xxix.   No.  lf.9, 
Feb.  1. 1904,  pp.  188-191,  4  figs. 

The  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil. 

Youths'  Cbmpanion,  Feb.  4.  1904,  pp.  55, 5<), 
5  figs. 

•  A  monograph  of  the  Culicidtc  of 

the  world.     A  review  of  Volume  III  of 
F.  V.  Theobald's  work  of  this  title. 

Science  (new  series),  xix.  No.  47H.  Feb. 
26,  1904,  pp.  333.  331. 

[Review   of]    Monograph   of   the 

British  Coccida%  by  Robert  Newstead. 

Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  xvii.  Feb.,  1904,  pp.  81,  H2. 
■The  transniLssion  of  yellow  fever 


by  mosquitoes. 

SWi  Ann.  Rep.  Ent.  Sftr.  Ontario,  Mar.  10, 
1904.  pp.  2<;-3U. 

its  insertion  in  the  Bibliography  for  the  preceding 
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HOWARD,  Leland  O.  Recent  work  in 
American  economic  entomology. 

■     H'Jh  Ann.  Rep.  Ent.  Hoc.  Ontario,  Mar.  10, 
1901,  pp.  38-JO. 

Some  miscellaneous  results  of  the 

work  of  the  Division  of  Flntomology. 
BuU.  IHv.  Ent.,  C.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  No.  44, 
Apr.  16, 1904. 
These  are  all  unsigned  notes  and  articles. 

[Review  of]   Monograph   of  the 

British  Tyroglyphidte,  by  A.  D.  Mi- 
chael. 

Am.  Jotim.  i>ci.,  xvii,  May,  1904,  pp.  407, 
408. 

The  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Silk  Culture. 

Yearbook  V.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1903,  pp.  137- 
148,  5  plates. 
(Author's  extras  published  June  9,  1904.) 

HRDLICKA,  Ales.  Anomalous  articu- 
lation and  fusion  of  the  atlas  with  the 
occipital  l)one.     Abstract. 

M'atshington   Medical  Anuals,  in.  No.  1, 
Mar..  1904,  pp.  [1],  [2]. 

Further  instances  of  parietal  divi- 


sion. 


Am.  Naturalift,  xxxviii.   No.  J48,  Apr., 
1904,  pp.  301-309,  4  figs. 

-  Further  instances  of  molar  divi- 


Am.  Naturalist,  xxxviii,  No.  449,  May, 
1904,  pp.  361-366,  6  figs. 

HYATT,  Alpiieus.  Pseudoceratites  of 
the  Cretaceous. 

Monograph  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sur\\,  xliv,  1903, 
pp.  1-351,  pis.  1-47. 
This  important  monograph  treats  of  a  large 
group  of  ammonites,  the  Pseudoceratites.  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
species  descrit>ed  and  figured  are  now  in  the 
V.  S.  National  Museum  collection. 

JENINGS,  Foster  H.  Korean  head- 
dresses in  the  National  Museum. 

Smithsonian  Mit^c  .Colls.,  XL\,  Quar.  Issue, 
I,  pts.  1,  2,  Jan.  7,  1904,  pp.  149-167,  fig^*. 
3-28. 
This  young  author,  whose  premature  death 
is  greatly  deplored,  finding  that  the  hat  is  con- 
nected with  rank  and  custom  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  Korea,  brought  together  in  a  series  of 
drawings  the  various   types    of    headgear, 
.showing  their  significance  and  varieties. 

JORDAN,  David  Starr,  and  FOWLER, 
Henry  W.  A  review  of  the  Cyprinoid 
fishes  of  Japan. 

Proc.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvi.  No.  1334,  July 
6,  1903,  pp.  811-862.  figs.  1-8. 


JORDAN,  David  Starr,  and  FOWLER, 
Henry  W.  A  review  of  the  Siluroid 
fishes  or  cat  fishes  of  Japan. 

Proc.  V.  S.  Xat.  Mas.,  xxvi,  No.  1338.  July 
7,  1903,  pp.  897-911.  figs.  1,  2. 

JORDAN,  D.wiD  S.,  and  SNYDER,  John 
O.  On  the  species  of  White  Chiiiwra 
from  Japan. 

Proc.  V.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  xxvii,  No.  13.')6.  Jan. 
23,  1904.  pp.  223-226.  figs.  1,  2. 

On  a  collection  of  fishes  made  by 

Mr.  Alan  Ow^ston  in  the  deep  waters  of 
Japan. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  Colls.,  xlv,  Quar.  issue. 
I,  pts.  3,  4,  Apr.  11, 1904.  pp.  230-240. 

Notes  on  collections  of  fishes  from 


Oahu  Lslandand  I^ysan  Island,  Hawaii, 
with  descriptions  of  four  new  spi^ciesj. 
Proc.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  xxvii,    No.  1377, 
June  2,  1904,  pp.  939-948. 

JORDAN,  David  S.,  and  STARKS,  Ed- 
win Chapin.  a  review  of  the  fishes  of 
Japan  belonging  to  the  family  of  Hexa- 
grammidse. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mas.,  xxvi,  No.  1348,  July 
15,  1903,  pp.  1003,  1013,  figs.  1-3. 

A    review   of    the    Scorpa^ioid 

fishes  of  Japan. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvii.  No.  13.M. 
Jan.  22,  1904,  pp.  91-175,  pis.  1,2,  text 
figs.  1-21. 

A  review  of  the  Cottidse  or  Scul- 


pins  found  in  the  waters  of  Japan. 

Proc.   V.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  xxvii.  No.  1368, 
Jan.  28,  1904,  pp.  231-335,  figs.  1-43. 

A  review  of  the  Japanese  fishes  of 


the  family  of  Agonidse. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  xxvii,  No.  1365. 
Feb.  23.  1904,  pp.  575-599,  figs.  1-13. 

Description  of  a  new  Cyprinoid 


fish,  Ilemibarbus  joUenif  from  the  Pei 
Ho,  Tientsin,  China. 

SmUhsonian  Mite.  OolU.,  XLV,  Quar.  issue, 
I,  pis.  3,  4/Apr.  11,  1904,  pp.  241,242. 

Schmidtinaf  a  genus  of  Japanese 


sculpins. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mu».,  xxvii,  No.  1381. 
June  27, 1904,  p.  961. 

LUCAS,  Frederic  A.  A  new  batra- 
chian  and  a  new  reptile  from  the  Trias 
of  Arizona. 

Proc.  U.  S.  NaL  Mut.,  XXVii,  No.  13.VS, 

Jan.  22. 1904,  pp.  198-195,  pis.  3,  4. 

Describes  MetopoBaurutftaaBiy  a  new  species 

of  labyrinthodont,  and  PUweriat  hetternHS,  a 

new  genus  and  species  of  laiige  cotyloeaurisn 

reptiles. 
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LT'CAfi,  Frederic  A.  The  Dinosaur 
Tmrhodon  annectens. 

SmiifUfcnian  Mitr.  CoUn.,  xlv,  Qvum*.  iraue, 

I.  pt».  3.  4,   Apr.  11.  1904,  pp.  317-820. 

pLM.  LXXII-LXXIII.  figs.  4(M3. 

A  somewhat  popular  account  of  thiff  dino- 

mur.  iVn  rclationxhipfl  and  habits,  and  of  the 

f(kelet<in  on  exhibition  in  the  V.  8.  National 

Miueum. 

j.YON,  M  ARa'H  Ward,  Jr.  Classification 
*)(  the  hares  an<l  their  allies. 

Smitheonian  JtfiV.  (JoUs.  XL  v.  Quar.  iwue, 

1.  pis.  3,  4,  Juno  15.  1904.  pp.  321-447, 

pis.  LXXIV-C. 

A  revision  of  the  genera  and  Hubgenera  of 

the  families  Leporidreand  Ochotonida?.  based 

on  their  orteological  and  dental  charactem. 

New  genera:  Pronolnguf  (p.  416)  and  Ptntala- 

(ju*  ip.  42»i:  new  subgenera,  PaxiMagxm  (p. 

386 H.  new  sul>gonus  of  Lcjnu,  and  ConcAhoa 

{p.  438).  new  subgenuH  of  0*-hotoua. 

MrI>f)UGAL,  D.  T.     (See  under  Fred- 
erick Vernon  Coville. ) 
M^^iRECiOR,  Richard  C.    Birds    from 
Benpiiet  province,  Luzon,  and  from  the 
islands  of  Lul>anjj,  Mindoro,  Cnyo,  and  . 
Cagayancillo. 

BiUl.  Philippine  Muxrum,  No.  3,  Jan.  30, 
1904,  pp.  1-16. 
Notes  on    birds  collected  on  the   above- 
name<l  islands  for  the  Philippine  Museum.  | 
ThenotcMare  arranged  under  the  following  I 
headings:  Intrrxluctory  note:  Zoographical  ! 
notes:  Undescrril^e*!  plumages  and  notes  on 
the  rarer  species;  New  locaties  for  known  i 
»il»ecies;  and    spi'cies   from  Irisan,  Benguet  ' 
Province.  Luzon. 

The  hirds  of  Calayan  and  Fuga, 

Babuyan  group.  ! 

BhU.  Philippine  Museum,  No.  4.  May  16.  ! 
1904,  pp.  1-34,  pis.  !-,•). 
An  annotateil  list  of  the  species  collected 
on  the  islands  nf  Calayan  and  Fuga  for  the 
Philippine  Museum.  The  following  are 
described  as  new:  Tumix  ivorcewtrri  (p.  8), 
Macropygia  pfuea  (p.  9).  (Hus  cuyentiB  ( p.  17), 
Otuf  cnlayenmt  (p.  18),  Eudynamis  fratr.r  (p. 
21),  Zo«trrcpf  Jlavi$rima  (p.  26),  and  Hylolerpe 
JaOax  (p.  27). 

MARSHALL,  William  B.  James  Smith- 
son. 

Am.  Joum.  Pharmacy,  Lxxvi,  No.  4,  Apr., 
19(M.  pp.  162-171. 
A  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

MASON,  Otis  Tufton.  Aboriginal  Amer- 
ican Basketry:  Studies  in  a  textile  art 
without  machinery. 

Bep   SmithMonian  Inti,  (U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.). 
1902  (1904).  pp.  171-648,  pU.  1-248. 


MASON,  Otis  Tufton— Continued. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  study  out  the 
processes  of  weaving  and  other  forms  of  tex- 
tile work  done  by  hand  in  America  by  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  These  processes  antedate 
machinery,  and  wme  of  the  primitive  devices 
connected  with  the  Indian  handwork  led  up 
to  the  first  looms.  The  materials  for  basket 
work  are  enumerated,  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture described  and  illustrated,  and  the  sul>- 
jeot  of  ornamentation,  in  form  and  design, 
discussed.  Symbolism  is  shown  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  other  arts  in  motives,  but  to  have 
taken  on  special  details  by  reas(m  of  technic. 
The  many  u.st»s  of  basketry  occupy  a  large 
part  of  the  work,  which  closes  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  its  ethnic  relationship. 

MAXON,  WiLLi.\M  R.  Notes  on  the 
birds  of  Madison  County,  New  York,, 
witli  especial  reference  to  Embody's- 
recent  list. 

Auk.  XX.  No.  3,  July.  1908.  pp.  262-266. 
Notes  on  86  species,  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  "Birds  of  Madison  County,  New 
York."  by  (i.  C.  Embody. 

A  fern  new  to  the  United  States: 

Torrryn.  HI.  Dec.  22.  1903.  pp.  1«4.185. 
Records  the  o<'Currence  of  ^«;>^wfMm  awri- 
tnm  Sw.  in  Florida. 

Two  new  ferns  of  the  genus  Po/v- 

podmm^  from  Jamaica. 
Proc.   v.  S.  yat.  3/w/«.,  xxvii,  No.   1374,. 
May  21.  1904.  pp.  741-744. 
P,  rigen*  and  P.  aroinaticnm  are  described 
as  new. 

A  new  fern,  (^lOtnophleftium pringleiy 

from  Mexico. 

iVor.  r.  .S.  yat.  Mvtt.,  xxvii,  No.  1379.. 
June  27,  1904,  pp.  95,3-954.  pi.  48,  1  text 
fiR. 


MAYNARD,  George  C.  Notes  on  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms  for  the 
United  States  Army  in  (iovernment 
arsenals  and  by  private  makers. 

sporting  (ioods  Dealer,  St.  Ix^uis,  Mo.,  Jan. » 
1904.  IX.  No.  4,  i)p.  36-39. 

MERRILL,  (Jeoroe  P.  On  the  glacial 
pothole  in  the  National  Museum. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  Colh.,  XLV.  Quar.  issue 
I.  pts.  1  and  2,  Dec.  9.  1903.  pp.  100-103. 
ipl. 
The  above  describes  briefly  the  mode  of  oc- 
currence and  the  method  of  extracti9n  of  a 
large  glacial  iwthole  found  at  Georgetown, 
Maine,  and  obtained   in  1893  for  the  V.  S. 
National  Museum. 

Report  on  the  Department  of  <  ieol- 

ogy  for  the  year  1900-1901. 

Rtp.  Smithsonian  Imtt.  (i\  S.  Nat.  Mus.). 
1901  (1903),  pp  81-91. 
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MERRILL,  George  P.     Report  on  the  I 

Department  of  Geology  for  the  year  | 

1901-1902.  I 

Hep.  Smithsonian  /iirt.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.),  i 

1902  (1903),  pp.  77-84.  I 

The   I   Nonmetallic    minerals.    | 

Their  occurrence  and  uses  |  By  |  George 
P.  Merrill,  |  Head  Curator  of  Geology 
in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Corcoran 
Scientific  School  of  Columbian  Univer- 
sity, I  Washington,  D.  C,  Author  of 
"Stones for  Building  and  Decoration," 
I  **  Rocks,  Rock- weathering,  and 
Soils,'*  etc.  I  First  edition  |  First  thou- 
sand I  New  York:  |  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.  I  London:  Chapman  &  Hall, 
Limited.  |      1904. 

8vo.,  pp.  i-xi,  1-414,  pis.  i-xxx,  text  figs. 
1-28. 
This  work,  as  its  title  suggests,  is  practically 
a  revised  edition  of  the  handbook  and  cata- 
logue of  the  nonmetallic  minerals,  published 
by  the  National  Museum. 

(See    also    under  Frederick  W. 


True.  ) 

MILLER,  Gerrit  S..  Jr.     A  new  Nata- 
line  bat  from  the  Bahamas. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvi,  Sept.  80,  1903, 
pp.  119, 120. 
ChUonalnltLS  tumidifrons,  p.  119. 

Seventy  new  Malayan  mammals. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  CoUs.,  XLV,  Quar.  isssue 
I,  pts.  1, 2.  Nov.  6, 190S,  pp.  1-73,  pis.  i-xix. 
Traguhis  batuanitsip.  2),  TragxUiis  rnssnlut 
(p.  3),  RatHjainttignis  (p.  4),  Ratufa  contpicua 
<p.  6),  Ratt(/a  balse  (p. 6),  Raitija  masx  (p.  7), 
Raiufa  piniensis  (p.  8),  Sciurns  bilimitatut 
{p.S),SciHrnspemanffilensis  (p.  9),  Sciumsaoris 
(p.  10),  Sciurus  pcninsularis  (p.  10),  Sciunts 
pannoinanus  (p.  11),  Sdunts  ictericus  (p.  12), 
Sciurusatratus  (p.  13).  Sciurus  piniensis  (p.  14), 
Sciurus  balx{p.  14),  Sciurus  pumilus  (p.  15), 
Sciurus  lancavensis  (p.  16),  Sciurus  adangensis 
<p.  17),  Sciurus  sullittanus  (p.  17),  Sciurus 
domelicus  (p.  18),  Sciurus  bentincanus  (p.  19), 
Sciurus  matthirusip.  19),  Sciurus  lucas  (p.  20), 
Sciurus  casensis  (p.  20),  Sciurus  altinsularis 
(p.  21),  Sciurus  ruheculus  (p.  22),  Punambulus 
obscums  (p.  23),  Futiambulus  rostratus  (p. 24), 
Funnmbulns  pcnin^ul.r.  (p.  25),  Sciuropterus  I 
martens  (p.  20),  Prtnurinta  hatuana  (p.  27),  | 
Mus  stri'irm  (p.  28),  yfua  mattha'us  (p.  29),  jHus  i 
stridulus  (p.  29),  Mus  lucas  (p.  30),  Mus  socca- 
tuf  (p.  30),  Mus  7uni».r  (p.  32),  Mus  balic  (p.  33), 
Mus  lufirms  (p.  3:J),  Mus  julianus  (p.  34).  Mus 
f/ilhircntcr,  (p.  3ft),  M>ts  lutcolus  (p.  36),  Mus 
umhridorsutn  {\}.  37),  Mua  cascnsis  (p.  3?S),  Mus 
doweliciiii(.[).:\\)),  Mus  paffciisis  {p.yj),  Chirop- 
odomys  niadis  (p.  40),    Athcrura  zygomatica 


MILLER,  Gerrit  S.,  Jr.— Continued. 
(p.  42),  Ilemigale  minor  (p.  43),  Paradoxurus 
lignicolor  {p.4A) ,  OaUopilkecus  pumilus  (p.  46), 
Galeopilhecus  aoris  (p.  47),  Galeopithecus  graci- 
lis (p.  49),  Qoleopithecus  natnnx  (p.  50),  Gale>>- 
piihecus  scUurattt*  ( p.  51) ,  Oaleopithccus  tuannu 
( p.  53) ,  Tupaia  caatanea  ( p.  54 ) ,  Tupa  ia  pulon  is 
(p.  56),  Tupaia tephrtira  {p.  bl),  Tupaia  chryso- 
ffcutcr  (p. 58),  Tupaia  cervicalis  (p.  59),  Pteropus 
geminornm  (p.  60),  Macacus  pagenHs  (p.  61), 
Macaeus  phseura  (p.  63),  Pretbyies  rhionis 
(p.  64),  Profbytesbaiuanus  (p.  66),  SimiVw gen. 
nov.  (p.  66),  Simias  concolor  (p.  67),  Sympha- 
langus  klossii  (p.  70). 

A  new  hare  from  Greece. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvi,  Nov.  12, 1903, 
pp.  145, 146. 
Lepus  pamassius  (p.  145). 

A  new  squirrel  from  Lower  Siain. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvi,  Nov.  12.  li<03. 
pp.  147,148. 
Sdurtu  not^emlitieatus  (p.  147). 

Descriptions  of  two  new  Mole  Rat*?. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvr,  Nov.  30. 1903, 
pp.  161-164. 
Spalar  dolbrogese  (p.  161);  Spalar  berytensis 
(p.  162). 

A  second  specimen   of   Euderma 

maadatum. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvi,  Nov.  30,  1903. 

pp.  165, 166,  fig.  1. 

Records  the  second  specimen  of  tbi^  bat, 

from  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico,  September, 

1903. 

Notes  on  the  bats   collected  hy 


William  Palmer  in  Cuba. 

Proc.   U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvii,  No.  1159, 
Jan.  28, 1904,  pp.  8S7-848,  Plate  IX. 
An  annotated  list  of  fifteen  species. 

The   species  of   Geum   occurring 

near  Washington. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvii,  Apr.  9, 1904, 
pp.  191, 192. 

MILLER,  Gerrft  S.,  Jr.,  and  REHN, 
James  A.  G.  Systematic  results  of  the 
study  of  North  American  land  mammals 
during  the  years  of  1901  and  1902. 

Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Not  His,,  xxxi,  Aug.  27, 
1903.  pp.  61-146. 
List  of  additions  and  alterations  made  dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  years. 

MOORE,  Clarence  B.  The  so-called 
**  hoe-shaped  implement." 

Am.  Anthropologist  (new  series) ,  v.  No.  3, 
July-Sept.,  190»,  pp.  496-502,  6  text  figs. 
A  discussion  of  an  abori^nal  hoe-shaped 
implement  found  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  ceremonial  adx  from  Cook  Islands, 
belonging  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  is 
figured  and  described. 
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XEEDHAM,  James  G.     New  Dragon-fly  ' 
nymphs  in  the  Unite<l  States  National 
Museum.  | 

Proc.   r.  S.  \ai.  Mtu.,  xxvii.  No.  1371, 
May  20,  1904,pp.685-?i0,  text  figH.  1-11: 

pis.  XXXVIII-XLIV. 

NELSON,  E.   W.     Descriptions  of  new  1 
birds  from  southern  Mexic*o. 

Proc.  Bid.  ik>c.  H'cuih.,  XVI,  Nov.  30.  1903, 
pp.  151-159. 
New  birds  are  de«cribiHl  a»  follows:  Oto- 
iry*jon  aJbifacicf  rtibUta  (p.  151).  Ikictylortijx 
ihoraciruf  «harj)ci  (p.  152).  Si/mium  ocHdeutnlr 
Ificidum  (p.  152),  Xipkocotapte*  emigrans  ornif-  \ 
tntu^njn*  (p.  153),  Cyanolyca  mirabilU  (p.  154), 
Aphrlocoma  guerrrrcnsif  (p.  154),  Vircolanhi^ 
melitophryi gtUdmani  (p.  155),  GrothlypiH  cfmp- 
tilmeif  (p.  156),  T/iryophilus  siniihxi  rtif^rus 
(p.  167),  Tri^odyUs  brunnricfitiiH  nitidiiH  (p. 
158),  llmicorhina  leurophry*  fentira  (p.  15«), 
llfiniura  leucoganira  mutdai  (p.  159),  aiu! 
Sialia  mexirana  amUrali*  (p.  159). 

A  revision  of  the  North  American 

mainlaixl  sfjecies  of  }fyiarcfiuK. 

I*ror.  Biol.  S<h:  Wash.,  xvii,  Mar.  10,1904. 
pp.  21-50.  fiK.  1. 
Two  sut^enem  (Myiarrhun  and  Onychoptr- 
m*)  with  nineteen  species  and  subspecies  are 
here  re<.*ognize<l.  All  are  minutely  descrilie*!, 
and  three  subspecies  are  named  for  the  first 
time,  viz:  Myiarchu*  laicreiicei  bangsi  (p.  45), 
w.  /.  fpieruJus  (p.  47),  and  m.  I.  tresmari.r 
fp.  49). 

NORTON,   C.   A.   Q.     The    lights    and 
lamps  of  early  New  England. 

('onn€ctinit  Magtizine.  viii,  1903.  No.  1,  pp. 

9.V100.  5  flK«.:  No.  2,  pp.  248-255.  6  figs. 

A  series  of  articles  apiH'arIng  at  Intervals 

>ince  Feb. -Mar..  1903.  based  on  the  collections 

of  the  r.  S.  National  Museum  and  the  private 

collections  of  Doctor  Norton. 

NUTTlNi  I,  Charles  Cleveland.  Smith- 
>?onian  Institution.  |  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum.  — ;Special  Bulletin. f — 
American  Hydroids..— jPart  II.  |  The 
Sertularida*,  |  with  forty-one  plates.  | 
By  I  Charles  Cleveland  Nutting,  |  Pro- 
fe»?or  of  Zoology,  University  of  Iowa., — 
\Vai«hington:  |  Government  Printing 
Office.  I  1904. 

Special  BuUetin,    V.  S.    Nat.  Mus.  No.  4 
(Part  II),  June  24,  19W,  4  to  pp.  1-325, 
pis.  1-il.  text  figs.  1-139. 
A  continuation  of  the  monograph  of  Ameri- 
can hydroids,  the  first  part  of  which,  the 
Phimularidec,  api>earcd  in  1900.    Tnder  the 
heading   "  Morphology,"    the    Trophosome, 
GonoM>me,GonaDgium,  and  the  Development 
of  the  SiTtularidae  are  separately  treated.  Un- 


NUTTING,  Cbarlks   Cleveland— Con. 

der  the  Systematic  Discussion  keys  are  given 
to  the  genera  and  species.  ('Ue  hundred  and 
thirty-one  species  representing  10  genera  are 
described:  many  species  are  new. 

OBERHOLSER,  Harrv  C.     The  North 
American  fonns  of  Aslragalinus pmltria 

(Say). 

Proc.  Biol.  St*c.  Wash.,  xvi.  Sept.  30,  1903, 
pp.  113-116. 
Two  forms  only  of  this  species  are  recog- 
nized fn)ra  North  America,  true  A.  psaltria 
and  .1.  p.  hefjHrophitun,  the  latter  new.  A.  p. 
arizonw  and  .,4.  p.  mrxicana  are  shown  to  be 
equivalent  to  true  A.  psaltrin. 

Description  of  a  new  Telmalodyles. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wagfi.,  xvi,  Nov.  12.  1903, 
pp.  149.  150. 
TelmattHlytc^  p(dn>ftrig  thryophiltLS  (p.  149),  Is 
described  iis  new,  from  the  coast  region  of 
Louisiana  and  eastern  Texas. 

— A  revision  of  the  American  Great 

Horneil  Owls. 

PrtH'.  r.  S.  Sat.  .}fu*.,  XXVII,  No.  1352,  Jan. 
22, 1904,  pp.  177-192. 
A  study  of  over  200 si)ecimens of  A$io  {Btdxt 
of  recent  authors).  fn)m  various  parts  of 
America,  has  enable<l  the  author  to  recognize 
sixteen  forms,  all  subspecies  of  A.  mageUani- 
CU8  (Gmelin).  The  following  are  described 
as  new:  Asio  magrllanicus  mrsembrinug 
(p.  179),  A.  in.  melancvrus  (p.  180).  A.  m.  icelus 
(p.  185),  A.  m.  higophonns  (p.  185),  A.  in.  hctcr- 
ocncnm  (p.  187),  and  A.  m.  algiMu9  (p.  190). 

A  review  of  the  wrens  of  the  genus 

Troglodifteti. 

Proc.  l\  S.  Xat.  Mm.,  xxvii.  No.  1354,  Jan. 
23,  1904,  pp.  197-210.  pi.  V. 
Thirty-seven  sjujciesand  subspecies  of  Trog- 
Iwlytfs  are  here  recognized,  of  which  the 
following  are  described  as  new:  Troglodytes 
muscidun  acotmuft,  p.  204,  T.  m.  aiopii«,  p.  207, 
and  T.  m.  cnochrut,  j).  207.  A  new  generic 
name,  ThryorrhiluH,  p.  198,  Is  proposed  for 
TrogtfHlyte;*  brouni  Bangs. 

Description    of    a    new    African 

weaver-bird. 

Proc.  v.  S.  Sat.  Mus.,  xxvii,  No.  1370,  Apr. 
13,  1904.  p.  683. 
PhUdatrun  cabaniisi  aichorus,  collected  in 
Somali  I^nd  by  Dr.  A.  Donaldson  Smith,  is 
descrilx'd  as  a  new  .subspecies. 

Description  of  two  new  binls  from 

Somali  l^nd. 

Proc.  ('.  S.  yat.  Miitf.,  xxvii.  No.  137.i,  May 
21,  1901,  pp.  737-739. 
Mcrops  gupcrciliosus  donaldwni,  p.  737.  and 
Pfpfihirrnx  ifntnfnrqiintun   hoinoptcrus,   p.   738, 
are  described  jls  now. 
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ORTMANN,  A.  E.  [Review  of]  The 
coemopolitan  character  of  the  deep-sea 
fauna. 

Science  (new  aeries),  xix,  No.  491,  May 27, 
1904,  pp.  827,  828. 
A  review  of  a  paper  with  the  above  title 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art 
of  Pittsburg,  Feb.  2, 1904.  The  paper  is  based 
on  a  small  collection  of  deep-sea  schizopoda 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  collected  by  the  j 
U.  8.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  steamer  Atbatrons, 
and  now  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum. 

PHALEN,  \ViLLiA.M  C.  Notes  on  the 
rocks  of  Nugsuaks  Peninsula  and  it« 
environs,  Greenland. 

Smithsonian    Misc.     Colls.,    XLV,    Quar. 
issue,  I,  pts.  1,  2.  Jan.  7,  1901,  pp.  183- 
212,  3  pis. 
Describes  the  rocks  of  the  peninsula,  their 
mineral  composition,  microscopic  structure, 
and  chemical  composition.    An  attempt  is 
also  made  to  classify  them  by  the  method 
suggested  by  Messrs.  Cross,  Iddings,  Wash- 
ington, and  Pirsson. 

A  new  occurrence  of  unakite. 

Smithaonian    Misc.   Colls.,     xlv,     Quar. 

issue,  I,  pts.  3,  4,  Apr.  11,  1904,  pp.  30&- 

316,  3  pis. 
The  paper  describes  an  interesting  occur- 
rence of  the  epidotic  granite,  such  as  was  first 
named  unakite  by  Bradley,  and  which  here 
occurs  as  a  contact  rock  in  connection  with 
more  basic  eruptivcs. 

PRENTISS,  Daniel  Webster.  Descrip- 
tion of  an  extinct  mink  from  the  shell 
heaps  of  the  Maine  coast. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  xxvi,  No.  1336,  July 

6, 1903.  pp.  887,  888,  1  text  fig. 
Lutreola  macrodon  (p.  888) . 

RATHBUN,  Mary  J.  A  preoccupied 
crab  name. 

/Yor.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvn,  Apr.  9,  1904, 
p.  102. 
Mclia  Latreille,  in  common  umc,  should  be 
superseded  by  l.ybia  Milne-Kdwards. 

Decapod  crustaceans  of  the  Nortli- 

west  coast  of  North  America. 

Ifnrriman  Alaska  Kxpcdition,  x,  Apr.  18, 
1904.  pp.  1-190.  pis.  i-x,  text  figs.  1-95. 
Based  on  material  collected  by  the  Harri- 
man  Expedition,  and  by  thr  U.  .^.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall  and  others. 
Descriptions  and  figures  of  all  the  little- 
known  species  are  given,  and  also  a  check 
list  of  all  the  species  of  the  region.  One 
species,  lictnus  harrimani,  is  described  as  new. 


RATHBUN,  Richard.  Report  upon  the 
condition  iand  progress  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1901. 

Rep.  Smithsoniaii  Tnst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.). 

1901  (1903),  pp.  1-174. 

Report  upon   the  condition  and 

progress  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 
during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1902. 

Hep.  Smithsonian  Inst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 

1902  (1908).  pp.  1-168. 

RAVENEL,W.  de  C.  The  United  8tatt-j? 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and 
its  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchai^e 
Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1904. 

8vo.,    pp.    1-54,    frontispiece.    (Press  of 
Gibson  Brothers,  Washington.  D.  C.) 

REHN,  James  A.  G.  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can mantids  or  soothsayers. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,   xxvii,   No.  IStU. 
Feb.  6,  1904,  pp.  561-574. 

Studies  in  old  world  forficuHds  or 

earwigs,  and  blattids  or  cockroaches. 
Proc.   U.  S.  Xat.  Mus.,  xxvii.  No.  13<w5. 
Feb.  16,  1904.  pp.  539-560. 

(See  also  under  Gkrrit  S.  Mil- 


ler, Jr. ) 
RICHARDSON,  Harriet.     Isopods  col- 
lected  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Albatross. 

BuU.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.  for  1903.  Sept.  17. 
1903,  pp.  47-64,  text  figs.  1-8. 
Nine  species  were  collected,  of  which  four 
are  described  as  new  and  two  represent  new 
genera. 

Contributions  to  the  natural  hi.s- 


tory  of  the  Isopoda. 

Proc.  V.  S.  Nat.  Mits.,  xxvii.  No.  IS.^.  Jan. 
19.  1904,  pp.  1-89,  text  figs.   1-92:    No. 
1369.  Apr.  18,  1904,  pp.  657-681,  text  figs. 
1-39. 
No.  1350  includes  the  following:  An  intro- 
duction dealing  with  the  classification,  anat- 
omy, development,  liabits.  distribution,  etc.. 
of  the  Isopoda;  and  four  systematic  papers 
bearing  the  subtitles: 

I.  Isopoda  collected  in  Japan  in  the  year 
1900  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Ck>mmission  steamer 
Albatross,  and  in  the  year  1881  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
Patos. 

II.  Isopoda  collected  in  Japan  by  Jordan 
and  Snyder. 

III.  Two  new  Cymothoids  from  the  west 
coast  of  Central  America. 

IV.  American  Epicaridea. 
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RICHARDSON,  Harriet— Continued. 

Xo.  I3G9  comprises  two  papeni  reprinted 
re*t[iectively  from  the  Harriman  Alaska  Ex- 
pt'ditJon.  Vol.  X.  and  from  the  Bulletin  of 
the  L'.  S.  Fish  Commission  for  1908.  (See 
above.) 

The  whole  was  reprinted  as  a  separate  with 
(¥i>rination  i-ix,  1-113,  and  presented  as  a 
thesis  for  the  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  at  Co- 
lumbian Univeraity,  Washington.  D.  C,  1903. 

Isopod  crustaceans  of  the  North- 
west ooast  of  North  America. 

Iforrhnan  AUiifka  Kn)e(Iitum,  x,  April  IS, 

1904,  pp.  213-230.  text  figs.  96-117. 

Bi«}ii<lc}4  the  Isopoda  of  the  Harriman  Ex|k'- 

dition  ii  number  of  Califoniian  species  are  in- 

<'liid»Ml.     Five   new  species  and    two   little 

known  are  di'scribetl  and  figured. 

RICHMOND,    CiiARLiiS    W.        Earliest 
name  for  the  American  crow. 

/Vr*/-.  Biol.  Sor.  Wafh.,  XV,  Sept.  30,  1903. 
p.  125. 
Note  directing  attention  to  the  name  Orrvu» 
hraehtjrhitnchos  Brchm  as  antedating  Audu- 
hr»n"s  r«n*M«  am*:ricrm««. 

SroUccphagn^  preoccupied. 

Pritc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XVI,  Sept.  30,'  1903, 
p.  128. 
ScfdfroithafjuK  Swainson  is  shown  to  be  i)re- 
occupie*!.  and  Eiiphoffiia  Cassin  is  suggested 
for  UH»  in  Its  stead. 

On  the  name  Eniconetta. 

I^oc.  BUd.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvi,  Sept.  30.  1903, 
p.  128. 
I'tfit/ntitia  Eyton  is  suggested  as  the  proper 
name  for  the  genus  currently  known  as  Eni- 
cunrttn. 

[ReN-iew  of]  Sherborn's  "Index 

Animalium." 

Auk,  XX.  No.  4,  Oct.,  1908,  pp.  448-450. 

[Review  of]  **  Index  Zoologicue." 

Auk.  XX,  No.  4,  Oct.,  1903.  pp.  4.t0,451. 

RIIKJWAY,   Robert.     Lophophanes  vs. 
Bitrtlophus, 

Avk,  XX,  No.  3,  July,  1903,  p.  808. 
Note  .showing  the  name  Lophojthane$  to  re- 
fcT  to  the  old-world  Crested  Tits.    The  Amer- 
ican species  should  be  include<l  in  the  genus 
liM-fflophus. 

Description  of  new  genera,  species 

and  Hubepecies  of  American  birds. 

Prftc.  Biol.  Sor.  Wash.,  xvi,  Sept.  30, 1903, 
pp.  10^111. 
The  following  birds  are  here  briefly  diag- 
noHed:  Budytes  Jlarus  alascensis  (p.  lOf)),  AUh 
yochdiditn  (type,  Ilinindo/ucata  Temminck) 
(p.  106),  (yrochdidon  (type,  Petrochelidon  mn- 
rinn  Cajwin)  (p.  106),  Diplochelidnn  (type, 
IIirnntfo  mrltinolenca  \Vle<l)  (p.  106),  iMinpro- 
cheluion  (type,  Hirundo  euchrytea  Gosse)  (p. 


RIDGWAY,  Robert— Continued. 

106),  SUlgidopteryx  salvini  {p.  107),  Vireosylra 
gilva  hrewtteri  (p.  107),  V.Josepha  costarieensis 
(p.  107),  Virco  huUoni  cognatus  (p.  107),  V. 
huttoni  mexicanus  (p.  107),  V.  bcttii  arizorue  (p. 
108).  PachytUvia  ochraceiceps  paUidtpectus 
p.  108),  Vireolanius  piUchellns  vlriduxps  (p. 
108),  LaniHS  ludovicianus  meamsil  (p.  108), 
Aphelocomaunicolorccelrstis  (p.  108),  Bstolophns 
inomatns  restricttis  (p.  109),  B.  i.  murinus  (p. 
109),  Pmllriparua  minimus  saturatus  (p.  109), 
Chamtea  fiisciata  rtifula  (p.  109),  Polioptila  ncl- 
soni{p.  109),  P.  hairdi  (p.  110).  P.  supercUiaris 
magna,  (p.  110).  TdmaUxIfftrs palustns  iliaciis, 
(p.  110)  and  Hdeoiiytcs  nelsoni  (p.  111). 

Diagnoses  of  nine  new  forms  of 

American  birds. 

Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  xvi,  Nov.  80.  190:^, 
pp.  167-169. 

Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  the  follow- 
ing new  species  and  .subspecies:  Thryophilus 
pleiiroMtictus  ravtis  (p.  167),  T.  mttdestus  jnUlus 
(p.  167),  Salpinctes  obsoletus  notius  (p.  168), 
Henicorhina  leucophrys  castanea  (p.  168),  //.  /. 
berlrpschi  (p.  168),  II.  hilar  is  bangsi  (p.  168), 
Cistothorus polyglottus  IwUlusip.  169),  Salpinc- 
tes obsoletus  exsul,  (p.  169).  and  S.  mactUatus 
(p.  169). 

RILEY,  J.  H.  A  new  subspecies  of 
night  hawk  from  the  Bahama  Islands. 

A  Ilk,  XX.  No.  4,  Oct.,  1908.  pp  431-4:«. 
Chordcilcs  virginianus  vicinus  (p.  432),  is  de- 
scribed as  new,  and  comparisons  are  made 
with  nearly  related  forms. 

The  Snowy  Plover  in  the  Bahamas. 

Auk,  XX,  No.  4,  Oct:.  1903.  p.  433. 
Note  on  the  capture  of  .Egialilis  nivosa  on 
Long  Island,  Bahamas. 

The  second  known  specimen  of 

Centurus  nyeanus  Ridgway. 

Auk,  XX,  No.  4.  Oct.,  1903.  p.  431. 
Record  of  a  second  spec^imen  of  Nye's  Wood- 
pecker, from  Watlings  Island.  Bahamas. 

ROSE,  Joseph  N.  [Begonia  unifoUa  s[>. 
no  v.] 

Rep.  Mo.  Botan.  Gardai,  vol.  15,  1901,  pp. 
80,  81;  pis.  28.  29. 

ROSE,  J.  N.,  and  BRITTON,  N.  L.  New 
or  noteworthy  North  American  Chlssu- 
lacea?. 

Bull.  iV.  1'.  Botau.  Garden,  3,  Sept.,  1903, 
pp.  1-46. 
This  paper  is  a  preliminary  treatment  of 
the  CrassulacesD  for  North  America,  and  will 
soon  be  followed  by  an  exhaustive  mono- 
graph of  the  family.  A  large  nuinbcrof  new 
species  are  described  and  the  following  gen- 
era: Diidlriin,  IlafscanthvH.  St:dflln,  Irhiiiio, 
Allamiranoa.  Villadia,  Stylophyllnm,  Gorman- 
nia,  OUvcreUa,  Clcmcntia,  and  Tilleastrum. 
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SCIIUCHERT,  Charles.  On  the  faunal 
provinces  of  the  Middle  Devonic  of 
America  and  the  Devonic  Coral  sub- 
provinces  of  Russia,  with  two  paleo- 
graphic  maps. 

Am.  Geologist,  xxxii,  Sept.,  1903,  pp.  137- 
162,  and  2  maps. 
This  paper  points  out  some  of  the  salient 
differences  between  the  Devonic  faunas  of 
the  Dakota  Sea  having  Euro-asiatic  charac- 
teristics and  those  of  the  Mississippian  Sea, 
which  is  of  the  "American  Province."  The 
probable  lands  separating  these  seas  are  de- 
s<Tibed  and  mapped. 

On  new  Siluric  Cystoidea,  and  a 

new  Camarocrinni<. 

Am.   GcoloijUt,  XXXII,  Oct.,  1903,  pp.  230- 
240. 
Describes  two  new  genera,  Jirkeloei/gtis  and 
CMocyntis,  and  the  following  seven  new  spe- 
cies: J.rkrlocpgtis  hnrlleyi,  Sphxrocystites  plobu- 
laris,   P^ndorrinites  (fordoni,   P.  stfUatiis,  P. 
elarki,  P.  jwrdetri,  and  Camnron-hnis  vlrirhi. 
All  the  material  isin  the  national  collection. 

SHARPE,  Richard  W.  Report  on  the 
fresh-water  Ostracoda  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  including  a 
revision  of  the  suhfainilies  and  genera 
of  the  family  Cypridida\ 

Proc.  U.  S.  Xnt.  Mum.,  xxvi.  No.  1347.  July 

15.  1903,  pp.  969-KOl.  pis.  LXIV-LXIX. 

Includes  keys  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 

family  Cyprididie.  keys  to  North  Americun 

species,  revised  descriptions  of  genera.    One 

genus  and  two  species  are  described  as  new. 

SMITH,  Hugh  M.  Description  of  a  new 
species  of  blind  eel,  of  the  genus  .1??- 
(ju'dla. 

Proc.  Jiiol.  Sac.  ]\'(mh.,  xvil,  June  9.  1904, 
pp.  121,122. 

SNYDER,  John  Otierbein.     (See under 

David  Starr  Jordan.) 
STARKS,  Edwin  Ch  APiN.     The  osteology 
of  some  Rerycoid  fishes. 

Proc.    !\   S.  yat.   .yfus.,    xxvir.   No.   VMS. 
Feb   18.  1901,  pp.  601-619.  Hgs.  1-10. 

(See  also  under  Charles  H.  Gil- 

iiKRT  and  David  Starr  Jordan.) 
STEARNS,   R.  E.  C.     Eucalypts  in  the 
Phil  i  lupines. 

Scicnrr  (new  series),  xviii,  No.  457,  Oct. 
2,  190:i.  pp.  139,  440. 

STEBBING,  Thomas  R.  R.  Amphipoda 
from  Costa  Rica. 

Pror.  v.  ^'.  Xnt.  Jf //.>.,  xxvi,  No.  1811, .hUy 
9, 190;;.  pp.  9-j:>-9.'ii.  pis.  i,x,  i.xi. 
Two    new    species   collected    by   Prof.    P. 
Biolley.  of  the  National  Museum   of  (^osta 
Rial— Talorch(»tia/ritzi  and  Ilyaldlafajroni. 


STEERE,  Joseph  Real.  Narrative  of  a 
visit  to  Indian  tribes  of  the  Purus  River, 
Brazil. 

Rep.  SmWisonian  Insl.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 

1901  (1903),  pp.  35&-393,  pis.  1-9. 

STEJNEGER,  Leonhard.  Report  of  the 
delegate  to  the  Fifth  International  Zoo- 
logical Congress,  Berlin,  Aug.  12-18, 
1901. 

Rep.  Smithsonian  Jiutl.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.^. 

1902  (1903),  pp.  167.  168. 

A  new  hognose  snake  from  Florida. 

Pror.  Biol.  Sor.  Waah.,  xvi,  Sept.  :30.  iyi«, 
pp.  123.  124. 
Described  as  new  species.  HdcriHlon  broimi, 
type  No.  32089,  U.S.N. M. 

A  new  species  of  large  iguana  from 

the  Bahama  Islands. 

Pror.  Rioi.  Sor.  Wash.,  xvi,  Nov.  12,  1903. 
pp.  129-132. 
Described  as    new  species.    Cyrlura  rilrm. 
type  No.  31969.  U.S.N.M. 

A  new  lizard  from  the  Rio  (irandc 


Valley,  Texas. 

Proc.  Biol.  Sor..  Waah..  xvii,  Feb.  6.  VAW. 
pp.  17-20. 
Described  as  new  species,  SctUt^mrva  n.n- 
riami.  type  No.  33039.  U.S.N.M. 

A   reply   to   recent  stricturt^  on 

American  biologists. 

Scituce  (new  series)   xix.   Mar.  4.  1904. 

pp.  371-376. 

Written  principally  in  order  to  show  tlie 

necessity  of  the  American  museums  acquir 

ing  more  biological  material  from  the  palearr  - 

tic  region. 

The  Herpetology  of  Porto  Rico. 

Re)}.  Smithsonian  Jnst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  i. 
1902  (1904).  pp.  &49-724,  pi.  1.  Hgs.  1-197. 
A  full  account  of  all  the  reptiles  and  l>atra- 
chians  found  in  Porto  Rico,  including  de- 
tailed descriptions  accompanied  by  numenuis 
text  figuresof  all  thespecies.  as  well  as  general 
chapters  on  their  origin  and  distribution. 
The  following  species  are  described  as  new: 
K/€ntherofl'irtylu«  richmondi.  Eleuthcntdafff/lK^ 
nuimlor,  Sphierodartylns  grand inqnam is,  .\}i>>- 
lis  moiicnsis,  Anolis  evermanni,  Anolis  fHturtn- 
sist,  Amphisb!rna  bakrri,  Typhlops  r(-stfffatii.\ 
Typhlops  dominiranus,  Leimadojthis  slahli. 

STEVEXSOX,    Matilda    Coxe.       Znni 
games. 

Am.  Anthropologist  (new  series),  v.  No.  3. 
.July-Sept.,  1903,  pp.  468-497.  pis.  xi.viii. 
xi.ix.  11  text  f)g8. 
A  paper  devoted  to  the  study  and  illustra- 
tion of  all  the  important  games  (seventeen 
in  number)  of  the  Zufii  Indians.    The.se  do 
I         not  include  children's  games. 
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STILES,  Charlbs  Wardbll.  Clinical 
iliagnosis  of  intestinal  parasites. 

Jotim.  Am,  Med.  A««oe.,  XLI,  No.  8,  JuJy 
18.  1903.  pp.  172.  173. 

The  dwarf  tapeworm  (Hymenolepis 

nana),  a  newly  recognized  and  proba- 
bly rather  common  American  parasite. 
Airtc   York  Med.  Jourtt.,  LXXVIII,  No.  19, 
Nov.  7.  1903,  pp.  877-881,  figs.  1-6. 

STILtLS,  Charles  Wardell,  and  HAS- 
SALL,  Albert.  Index  catalogue  of 
medical  and  veterinary  zoology. 

Bull.  Burrau  Animal  Indugtry,  V.  >'. 
l)tj)t.  Agric.,  No.  39,  Part  4,  Author**, 
I>-Dziemlx)W8ki,  pp.  325-403  (issued, 
July,  1903);  Part  5.  Authore,  E-Eyssel, 
pp.  40&-435  (liisued,  Sept.,  1903);  Part  6, 
Authors,  F-Fynney,  pp.  437-510  (issued, 
Feb.,  1904). 

TAS8IN,  Wirt.  The  Persimmon  Creek 
meteorite. 

]*ror.  r.  S.  Nat.  Mug.,  XXVII,  No.  1380, 
June  *27,  1901,  pp.  965-959,  pis.  49,  50. 
A  deMTiption  and  analysis  of  a  meteoric 
iron  found  on  Penfimmon  Creek.  Cherokee 
Co.,  N.  C.  The  Iron  is  described  "  as  a  granu- 
lar CM'tahedrite,  containing  numerous  troilite 
and  mnnt:  silicate  areas."  Analyses  of  the 
mtati  and  of  the  nickel-iron  alloys  and  the 
silicate  are  given. 

TRUE,    Frederick  W.     First  record  of 
the   Pollack   whale  (Balienoptera  bore- 
alis)  in  the  western  North  Atlantic. « 
SrWnce  (new  series),  xvil,  No.  421,  Jan. 
23,  1903,  p.  150. 

A  note  on  the  common    Bottle- 

no8e<l  Porp(jise  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
TuTM-ops  truiivatiut  (Montagu). 

Proc.  Actul.  NtU.  Sci.  Phila.,  March,  1903 
(issued  July  3, 1903).  pp.  313,  314. 

On   8i)eines    of    South    American 

Delphinidie  describeii   by   Dr.    R.    A. 
Philippin  189.Sand  1896. 

Pror.  liiof.  Soc.  Wash..  XVI.  1903  (issued 
Nov.  12.  1908),  pp.  133-144. 

On  some  photographs  of    living 


finh>ack  whales  from  Newfoundland. 

Smithfonian  Mi*r.  OtUtt.,  XLV,  Quar.  issue. 

No.  1423,  Dec.  9. 1903.  pp.  91-94,  pis.  24-26. 

Notes  on  a  porpoise  of  the  genus 

Itotielphinm      from     the     Hawaiian 
Islands. 

U.  S.  Fish  Com.  Bull,  for  1908,  pp.  41-15, 
pl^.  1.  2.  I 

a  This  tide  was  not  received  in  time  to  permit  of 
year. 


TRUE,  Frederick  W.  Report  on  the 
Department  of  Biology  for  the  year 
1900-1901. 

Rep.  SmUhfonian  Inst.  (U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.), 

1901  (1903),  pp.  63-80. 

Report    on    the    Department  of 

Biology  for  the  year  1901-1902. 

Rep.  Stnithisonian  Inst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 

1902  (1903),  pp.  59-76. 

Notes  on  a  Killer  Whale  (genus 

Orcinus)  from  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nal.  Mus.,  xxvii.  No.  ia57, 
Jan.  27,  1904,  pp.  227-280,  pis.  7,  8. 

A  summary  of  general  observa- 
tions on  the  sports  and  movements  of 
whales.  By  Emile  G.  Racovitza. 
(Translation.) 

Repl.  Smithsonian  Inst.  1903  (1904),  pp.  627- 
645. 

[Articles  prepared  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:]  Mammals^  grampnSy  killer ^ 
nnrwhaly  porpoise ^  rorqual ^  spermaceti^ 
whaUt  whalebonef  whaling. 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  1904. 

TRUE,  Frederick  W.,  HOLMES,  Wil- 
liam H.,  and  MERRILL,  Georoe  P. 
Report  on  the  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  New 
York,  1901. 

Rep.  Smiiftsonian  Inst.  (U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.), 
1901  (1903),  pp.  177-231,  pis.  1-72. 

UHLER,  Philip  R.  List  of  Hemiptera- 
Heteroptera  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs, 
New  Mexico,  collected  by  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Schwarz  and  Herl)ert  S.  Barber. 

Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvii.  No.  1360.  Jan. 
27.  1904,  pp.  349-864. 

ULRICH,  E.  0.,and  BASSLER,  R.  S.  A 
revision  of  the  Paleozoic  Bryozoa.  Part 
I. — On  the  genera  and  specnes  of  Cten- 
ostomata. 

Smithsonian  Misc.  Colls.,  XLV.Qnar.  Issue, 

1,  pts.  3  and  4,  Apr.  11, 1904,  pp.  266-294, 

pis.  65-68,  2  text  lig.s. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a  revision  of 

the  Paleozoic  ctenostomatous  bryozoa.     All 

the  old  species  and  genera  of  the  order  are 

defined,  besides  the  new  ones,  as  follows: 

Ilderonema  {If.  capillare,  II.  rnrbonarinin,  and 

II.l  contcxtum),   AUunfina   {A.  botelloidts,    A. 

waldronense,  A.  suffusiformr,  and  A.  inonili- 

/orme-affffrcfjatum),  and  Ptychorladia  (P.  atjrl- 

its  insertion  in  the  Bibliography  for  the  preceding 
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ULRICH,  E.  O.,  and  BA8SLER,  R.  S.— 
Continued. 
lus).  Other  new  specieR  are  RhopaUmaria 
aUeniLala,  R.  robusta,  R.  tenuis,  R.  mcdialiSj  R. 
keokukensis,  Vindia  f  muUiradiata,  Ascodidyon 
floreale,  A.  parvulum,  and  A.  sparaum. 

VAUGHAN,  T.  Wayland.    [Anthozoa.] 
Memoirs  Oil.  Acad.  Sci.,  iii,  1903,  pp.  86-89, 
pi.  iii,  figs.  l-4a. 
Four  species  are  described,  three  of  which, 
CaryophyUia  calijornica  from  the  Pliocene, 
Caryophyllia  pedromti*  and  Paracyathus  pe- 
drttnsis  from  the  Pleistocene  are  considered 
new.    Included  In  "Ralph  Arnold's  Paleon- 
tology and  stratigraphy  of  the  marine  Plio- 
cene and  Pleistocene  of  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia." 

A     Californian     Tertiary    coral 

reef  and  its  bearing  on  American  recent 
coral  faunas. 

Science  (new  series),  xix.  Mar.  25,  1904. 
p.  603. 
This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Geological  Society  of  Wajshlngton,  Janu- 
ar>'  27, 1904.  It  was  shown  that  during  Lower 
Miocene  time  the  West  Indian  type  of  coral 
fauna  extended  westward  Into  the  Pacific 
and  it  was  subsequent  to  that  time  that  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  faunas  of  America  have 
been  so  markedly  differentiated. 

Zoology  and  the  International 

Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature. 

Science  (new  Series),  xix,  June  3,  1904. 

pp.  860,861. 

Review  of  Oxlenterata  in  The  International 

Catalogue  of    Scientific   Literature.      First 

Annual  Issue,  N,  Zoology  (for  the  year  1901); 

1904  (Februar>). 


WHITE,  David.  Summary  of  the  fossil 
plants  recorded  from  the  Uj)per  Car- 

.  boniferoufl  and  Permian  formations  of 
Kansas. 

BuU.  U.  S.  6eol.  Surv.,  No.  211,  1903.  pp. 
8^117. 
This  paper  on  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal 
measures  of  Kansas  contains  a  summary  of 
all  the  genera  and  species  as  yet  made  known 
from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  that  State.] 
with  a  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  bcHi«  and 
provisional  correlations  of  the  plant-bearing 
terranes  with  the  coal  measures  of  the  Ai>- 
palachian  trough.  The  greater  i>art  of  the 
material  in  question  is  included  in  the  Lb-cov 
collection,  which  funiished  nearly  all  the 
types  of  a  number  of  new  species  describe<l 
as  well  as  for  several  species  not  before  re- 
ported in  North  America.  The  article  also 
gives  the  names  of  a  number  of  new  species 
embraced  in  unpublished  manuscript  by 
Leo  Lesquereux,  the  Kansas  types  of  which 
are  all  preserved  in  the  Lacoe  collection. 
The  Museum  catalogue  numbers  of  the  speci- 
mens are  cited  throughout  the  pai>er  under 
the  records  of  the  various  types. 

WILSON,  Charles  Branch.  A  new 
species  of  Ar^uluSf  with  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  two  species  already 
described. 

Proc.    U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xxvii,  No.  136S, 
Apr.  9,  1904,  pp.  627-665,  text  figs.  1-38. 
Argulus  trilineatut  new  sjwcies  and  fuller 
accounts  of  A.  ammoanu^  and  A.  versicolor. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


REPORT  OF  CHARLES  SCHTJCHERT,  DELEGATE  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION AND  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  TO  THE  NINTH  INTERNATIONAL  OEO- 
LOOICAL  CONGRESS,  HELD  AT  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA,  AUGUST  20-27,  1903. 

Tht*  congretts  held  its  first  meeting  on  August  20  in  the  festsalle  of  the  Vienna 
rnivenj'ity,  and  all  the  nubse^iuent  meetings  were  held  in  this  large  and  handsome 
Imilding.  The  oj>ening  gathering  was  a  festal  one,  and  the  addresses  of  vvek*omo 
were  madt*  }jy  the  protector  of  the  congress,  Erzherzog  Rainer,  and  by  the  honorary 
pn'sident,  Dr.  von  Hartel.  Prorektor  Hofrat  Dr.  Behipper  greeted  the  congress  for 
the  university,  and  Vizeburgemeister  Strobach  for  the  city  of  Vienna.  The  president 
of  the  congress,  ilirector  of  the  Koyal  Geological  Institute  of  Austria,  calle<l  atten- 
tion ti>  the  great  variety  of  geological  structures  and  formations  within  the  Austrian 
Kmpire,  invited  all  to  join  the  excursions,  and  thus  to  learn  by  practical  mean<s 
what  the  Austrian  geologists  had  to  offer.  The  routine  work  of  the  congress  largely 
devolve<l  u[)on  the  general  secretary,  Prof.  Dr.  Diener,  of  the  university. 

The  social  side  of  the  congress,  of  course,  could  not  be  other  than  kindly,  due  to 
the  well-known  hospitality  of  Austrians,  and  espetdally  of  the  citizens  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Vienna.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  August  the  congress  was  invited  to  a 
refei>tion  an<l  banquet  in  the  grand  rathause  by  Herr  Strobach,  assisted  by  Dr. 
Neun layer.     Al)out  500  ladies  and  gentlemen  partitripated. 

The  ci)ngress  w^as  a  success,  as  855  members  were  in  attendance  out  of  iy40  that  had 
nnristereti.  North  America  was  represented  by  1  from  Mexico,  2  from  Canada,  and 
22  from  the  Unite<l  States.  The  standard  of  the  pajwrs  presented  w-as  high.  One 
day  was  occupieil  by  seven  speakers  from  various  parts  of  the  world  in  presenting 
a  synopsis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  Our  countryman,  C.  R. 
Van  Hise,  Ux)k  a  leading  part  in  this  presentation.  Another  day  was  devoted  to 
"FaulU*  and  Cliffs,"  one  of  the  speakers  l)eing  Mr.  Bailey  Willis,  of  the  V.  S.  (Geo- 
logical Survey,  who  presented  a  paper  entitles!  **0n  the  overthrust  faults  of  North 
America."  A  timely  and  well-illu.st rated  {)resentation  was  that  of  Dr.  K.  O.  llovey 
on  ''The  1902  eruptions  of  La  Pelee,  Martinique,  and  La  Souffricre,  St.  Vincent." 
Another  day  was  devoted  to  a  i)resentation  of  the  geology  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  the  Orient.  The  scientific  meetings  were  on  alternate  days,  the  intermediate 
ones  l)eing  occupieil  by  excursions  to  noted  places  of  geologic  interest  annmd  Vienna. 
These  one-day  excursions  were  necessarily  made  hurriedly  and  were  intended  to 
acquaint  the  visitors  with  some  of  the  broader  structures,  of  which  Austria  basso 
large  a  variety. 

At  Vienna  a  paleontologist  finds  much  to  interest  him,  not  only  in  the  beautiful 
and  well-ordered  musemu  and  through  coming  in  contact  with  many  able  scientific 
men,  but  also  from  a  study  of  the  great  collections.  If  one  wishes  to  examine 
Austrian  fossils  from  the  provincial  or  stratigraphic  side,  he  will  find  the  (i(K)logische 
Heichsanstalt  in  Kasumo^kygasse  full  of  interest.  For  general  paleontology  there 
are  the  splendid  collections  of  tlie  Naturhistorische  llofmuseum,  and  of  paleobiology 
at  the  Paleontological  Institute  of  the  University. 
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The  closing  banquet  of  the  congress,  at  the  Hotel  CJontinental  on  the  evening  of 
August  27,  was  one  of  those  pleasant  affairs  which  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of 
the  attending  geologists  because  of  the  general  good  fellowship.  Tietze  presided  at 
this  banquet  and  spoke  the  official  farewell  in  French,  followed  by  Geikie  with  rem- 
iniscences in  English.  The  latter  told  us  «that  more  than  forty  years  ago  he  made 
his  first  visit  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Haidinger,  one  of  the 
great  geologists  of  that  day.  Of  those  he  then  met,  nearly  all  are  now  gone  except 
ingSuess,  then  a  young  man  l)eginning  to  attract  attention,  but  now  known  to  us  all 
through  his  masterly  work,  '*  Das  Antlitz  der  Erde.*' 

This  reference  to  forty  years  ago,  when  both  Geikie  and  Suess  were  young,  visibly 
affected  the  latter.  Toward  the  end  of  the  speaking  Suess  rose,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  a  low  voice  increasing  to  considerable  volume  as  he  proceeded,  sjwke  elo- 
quently in  German  in  the  following  words: 

**My  distinguished  master,  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  was  so  kind  as  to  say  that  more 
than  forty  years  ago  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  me.  With  my  highly 
honored  friend  Baron  Richthofen,  it  is  rather  near  fifty  years.  What  a  memorable 
half  century  we  have  lived  through!  During  this  time,  under  the  influence  of 
increasing  knowledge  of  nature,  all  human  conceptions  of  the  earth  have  changed. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  see  how  often  the  single  inquirer,  bent  upon  the  object 
of  his  quest,  fails  to  comprehend  the  broader  aspects  of  a  problem  by  whose  detailiJ 
he  is  fettered,  just  as  the  stonecutter  clinging  to  the  facade,  can  not  see  the  splendor 
of  the  structure  on  which  he  himself  is  engaged.  And  yet  there  is  a  special  chanii 
in  geological  studies  precisely  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  range  of  accommoda- 
tion that  is  demanded  of  the  eye — of  the  same  eye  which  now  examines  the  disinte- 
gration of  quartz  in  a  thin  slide  under  the  microscope,  now  sweeps  over  snowy 
mountain  peaks,  over  dark  precipitous  cliffs  and  verdant  vales,  and  with  command- 
ing glance  reads  their  structure  in  the  features  of  the  landscape.  But  not  less  is  the 
<lemand  on  the  adjusting  powers  of  the  mind.  From  the  most  subtle  concJusions 
derive<l  from  an  ingenious  experiment  the  geologist  must  be  able  to  lift  the  mental 
eye  over  hill  and  valley  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  universe.  There  the 
glowing  spectra  of  nebulte  teach  him  that  even  now  the  great  processes  of  world-making 
are  not  yet  ended.  With  the  aid  of  instruments  he  can  daily  witness  the  greatest 
erui)tions  of  superheated  gases  emanating  from  the  body  of  our  sun.  Photography 
spreads  before  him  the  pictures  of  the  desolate  crater  fields  of  the  moon. 

"Returning to  his  earth  he  now  perceives  that  the  sum  total  of  life's  phenomena 
not  only  forms  a  single  phenomenon,  but  that  it  is  also  limited  by  space  and  time. 
It  occurs  to  him  now  that  the  stone  which  his  hammer  strikes  is  but  the  nearest 
lying  piece  of  the  planet,  that  the  history  of  this  stone  is  a  fragment  of  the  history 
of  the  planet,  and  that  the  history  of  the  planet  itself  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
history  of  the  great,  wonderful,  and  ever-changing  kosmos. 

*'  His  heart  then  thrills;  he  feels  called  as  a  colaborer  on  the  most  sublime  prolh 
lems  in  which  feeble  mortal  beings  can  take  part.  Then,  too,  he  sees  that  the 
fundamental  lines  of  structure  coursing  over  the  earth's  surface  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  political  lines  separating  the  nations.  The  vastness  of  the  problem  itself 
makes  the  concord  of  civilized  nations  natural,  and  they  remain  separated  only 
through  their  emulation,  all  filled  with  the  idea  that  mankind  in  general  will  must 
highly  esteem  that  nation  which  is  in  the  j)Osition  to  offer  the  most  and  the  best  of 
noble  example,  of  new  truth,  and  of  ideal  worth. 

"These  are  the  words  which  have  crowde<l  into  articulation  at  this  moment  when 
you,  now  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  about  to  disperse. 

"  For  the  continuation  of  the  feelings  that  fill  us  to-day,  and  for  continued  inspira- 
tion for  our  noble  scien(;e,  I  raise  my  glass." 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  i*5,  1904. 
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The  attainineiit  <»f  wientitir  truth  ha«  Iwen  effected  to  a  great  extent  by  the  help 
of  scien title  error. — Hxuiey. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  work  herewith  presented  is  in  part  an  outjafrowth  of  a  series  of 
locturos  to  students  in  geolojafy  in  Columbian  (now  George  Washing- 
ton) University,  though  manj  of  the  facts  were  gathered  while  look- 
ing up  the  records  of  the  early  Government  surve3'^s,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  final  divsposition  of  their  collections.  No  idea  was  at 
first  entertained  of  putting  the  matter  in  book  form,  but  as  material 
gradually  accumulated  the  advisability  of  making  it  a  {permanent 
record  became  apparent.  On  the  supposition  that  it  wjis  a  desirable 
thing  to  do  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  idea  of  a  fairly  con- 
secutive history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  American  geology  was, 
like  the  science  itself,  a  matter  of  growth,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  would  ceilainly  have  deterred  from  undertaking  it  one  whose 
main  opportunity  lay  in  the  improvement  of  odd  moments. 

As  to  the  mode  of  presentation  of  the  subject:  It  has  been  the 
writer's  desire  to  do  this  in  a  manner  such  as  should  show  not  merely 
what  has  been  done,  by  whom,  and  how  it  has  been  done,  but  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  science  and  the  development  of  powers  of 
observation  and  deduction  as  well.  To  do  this  satisfactorily,  no  other 
arrangement  than  a  chronological  one  seemed  possible,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  topical  one  would  have  been  easier  to  handle  and 
could,  perhaps,  have  been  made  more  readable.  In  several  instances, 
indeed,  the  topical  treatment  has  been  adopted,  as  in  the  chapters  on 
the  Eozoon  and  the  Taconic  question.  Should  it  appear  that  the  method 
is  essentially  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Sir  Archil)ald  Geikie  in  his 
Founders  of  Geology,  the  writer  has  onl}'  to  express  the  regret  that 
the  imitation  is  so  crude. 

Let  no  one  for  a  moment  feel  that  the  writer  has  called  attention  to  the 
errors  and  crudities  of  observation  and  deduction  of  the  early  workers  in 
a  spi rit  of  levity.  Far  from  that.  These  men  were  pioneers.  They  had 
received  little  or  no  preliminary  training  along  these  special  lines,  and 
had  access  to  but  few  books.  The  information  with  which  the  geolo- 
gist of  to-day  begins  his  career  did  not  then  exist,  and  an  effort  has 
here  been  made  to  show  by  what  years  of  toil  each  new  fact  has  been 
unearthed,  cleansed  of  the  d6bris  which  obscured  its  outlines,  and 
treasured  up  in  such  form  that  it  is  now  possible  for  the  student,  in  a 
few  short  years,  to  encompass  the  garnerings  of  a  century. 
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Nor  must  it  be  thouo^ht  that  in  touching  upon  sundry  disputos, 
quarrels,  and  petty  jealousies  it  has  been  done  with  an  idea  of  ])elittliii<( 
the  individual  in  an\^  way.  Indeed,  a  truly  able  man  is  not  belittled 
by  his  weaknesses.  To  appreciate  his  strength  we  need  to  know  his 
weakness.  These  were  but  men,  and  we,  who  are  weakly  human,  like  to 
recognize  in  them  human  traits — like  to  learn  of  their  errors  in  jud^^- 
ment  and  wordy  warfares. 

Regarding  the  portraits,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  state  that  a 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  such  as  represented  the  individ- 
ual at  the  period  of  his  career  under  discussion.  Tliis  has  naturally 
been  a  matter  of  some  difticult\%  and  in  some  cases  an  impossibility. 

A  large  part  of  those  here  reproduced  are  from  the  G.  Brown  (? oode 
collection  in  the  National  Museum  and  the  private  collection  of  the 
writer.  For  assistance  in  securing  others  the  writer  is  inde])ted  to 
Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  Prof.  W.  B.  Clarke,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  S.  K. 
Emmons,  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  T.  C  We.ston,  Gen.  A.  W.  Vogdes,  and 
others.  Ac^knowdedgments  for  other  assistance  are  due  to  many%  but 
particularly  to  Prof.  Charles  Schuchert,  formerly  of  the  National 
Museum,  but  now  of  Yale  University.  Miss  Lucy  M.  Graves  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  both  in  preparation  of  the  manuscript 
and  reading  the  proof. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE  MACLUREAN  ERA,  1785-1819. 

In  order  that  one  may  fully  appreciate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  early  workers  in  geology  in  America  labored,  it  is  neces.sar}^  to 
refer  somewhat  })riefly  to  foreign  workers  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  science  at  the  time  this  history  opens.  A  detailed  statement  is 
presumably  unnecessary,  the  subject  having  been  well  covered  by 
Lvell,«  Geikie,*  and  Zittel/ 

The  literature  extant  at  that  time  was  not  large,  and  was,  moreover, 
for  the  most  part  quite  inaccessible  to  the  average  American  student. 
Libi-aries  were  few,  small,  and  far  between,  and  the  workers,  as  a  rule, 
men  of  moderate  means  who  studied  geolog}^  as  a  recreation  or  when 
the  cares  of  their  professions  permitted. 

Disregarding  the  cosmogonists — those  who,  to  use  a  popular  expres- 
sion, did  not  allow  what  few  facts  they  may  hav  e  possessed  to  seri- 
ously hamper  the  flights  of  their  imaginations — mention  should  be 
made  of  the  writings  of  the  French  geologist,  Gi'ittard,  during  the 
period  1746-1765.  Guttard  studied  the  now  well-known  region  of 
the  Auvergne  in  central  France,  recognized  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
phenomena  there  displayed,  and,  though  he  fell  into  error  when  he 
attributed  their  origin  to  the  combustion  of  petroleum  or  bitumen, 
he  ma3%  nevertheless,  according  to  Doctor  Geikie,  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  volcanic  geology.  Singularly  enough,  as  it  seems  to-day, 
he  failed  to  recognize  the  connection  between  volcanoes  and  basalt, 
and  attributed  the  latter  to  crystallization  from  an  aqueous  solution. 
Guttard's  papers  were  for  many  years  lost  sight  of,  but  their  value 
and  interest  have  of  late  been  made  apparent  by  the  author  above 
quoted.  Desmarest,  who  followed  Guttard,  corrected  this  error  in 
his  memoir  on  basalt,  which  appeared  in  1774. 

The  geological  results  obtained  by  the  Russian  astronomical  expe- 
dition under  Pallas,  in  1769,  though  important,  could,  for  a  long  time 
at  least,  have  had  little  effect  on  American  workers,  and  then  only 
through  the  writings  of  others.  They  were  first  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  German  (1772-1776)  and  afterwards  translated  into 
French.     Pallas  taught,  among  other  things,  that  a  granite  core  was  a 

<«  Principlefl  of  Geology. 
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«Higtory  of  Geology  and  Paleontology. 
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constituent  of  all  mountain  ranges,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  rpam- 
moth  and  other  large  anhnals  found  in  Siberia  and  the  Arctics  were 
transported  thence  by  floods  from  the  region  of  the  equator.  Tliis 
last  idea,  it  will  ^be  noted,  took  firm  hold  on  at  least  one  of  our 
American  authors. 

During  1779-1796  the  Swiss  naturalist,  De  Saussure,  had  put  out 
three  quarto  volumes  giving  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the 
Alps,  and  Lehman  and  Fuchsel,  during  1756-1770,  had  published 
important  matter  relative  to  the  order  of  suj^erposition  of  rocks. 
Fuchsel,  unfortunately,  wrote  whollv  in  Latin,  and  though  his  obser- 
vations were  important  the}?^  created  little  impression. 

The  two  most  prominent  figures,  and  those  whose  views  undoubt- 
edly prevailed  over,  all  others,  were  the  German,  Werner,  and  the 
Englishman,  Hutton.  Indeed,  our  history  opens  in  the  ver}-  midst  of 
a  controversy  between  these  two  and  their  followers — between  those 
who  believed  with  Werner  that  the  various  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
were  the  result  of  a  gradual  precipitation  from  the  waters  of  a  uni- 
versal ocean  and  who  were  not  inaptly  called  JVt^ptunisfs^  and  those 
who  recognized  the  eflScacy  of  igneous  agencies  and  were  therefore 
called  PI/utimwtH, 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  in  the  majority  of  cases  w  hence 
any  writer  ma}^  have  drawn  his  inferences  or  inspiration.  We  may 
know  the  literature  of  any  giv'en  period,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  or  not  it  was  acce^^sible  to  a  writer  or,  indeed,  if  he 
was  aware  of  its  existence.  Discoveries  in  science,  like  inventions, 
are  rareh'  or  never  the  work  of  a  single  brain,  but  are  matters  of 
growth.  Such  result  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  facts  or  ideiis, 
often  seemingly  wholly  disconnected,  but  w^hich  some  master  mind 
takes  at  the  proper  time  and  molds  to  his  uses. 

What  is  commonh'  regarded  as  the  first  work  on  American  geology 
was  Johann  David  Sch5pfs  Beltrage  zur  Mlneralogischen  Iu>nnt7u'xjf 
V071  des  Oestlichen  The! Is  voji  Nord  Auievika  imd  seine  Gebtrqe^  pub- 
lished in  1787.     Sch5pf  came  to  America  as  a  surgfeon 

Schtfpr*  Work  on  i        tt        •  i       •  i  i.      i        t^         i 

American  Geoioffy.     to  the  Hessiaii  troops  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783 
made  a  tour  throughout  the  Eastern  States  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

As  a  foreigner,  whose  results  were  published  in  Gennan\',  Si^hOpfs 
work  lies  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  history.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  he  noted  the  close  similarity  throughout  all  its  parts  of  the 
flat  lands  (coastal  plain)  extending  from  the  western  end  of  Long  Island 
to  Florida,  and  that  this  was  marked  oflf  from  the  hilly  region  to  the 
northwest  by  a  double  series  of  waterfalls  in  all  the  rivers  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic.  Thus  early  was  recognized  the  "fall  line"'  as  a 
physiographic  feature  of  the  American  continent. 
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There  are  several  brief  papers  of  a  mineralogical  nature  of  an  earlier 
date  than  SchOpf  s.  which  may  be  mentioned.     Thus,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1785  are  to  be 
,  found  the  followinif  titles: 

Papers  in  Memoir*  of  . 

AnMicaa  Aciuieiny,  An  Account  of  the  Oilstonc  found  at  Salisbury,  by 
Samuel  Webster;  Yellow  and  Red  Pigment,  An  account 
of.  Found  at  Norton,  by  Samuel  Deane;  An  Account  of  Seveml  Strata 
of  Earth  and  Shells  on  the  Banks  of  the  York  River,  Virginia,  by 
Benjamin  Lincoln;  and  Fossil  Substance  containing  Vitriol  and  Sul- 
phur, An  Account  of  large  quantities  of,  found  at  Lebanon,  New 
Hampshire,  by  Jeremy  Belknap. 

Of  more  impoi^tance  are  two  papers  by  David  Jones  and  Caleb  Alex- 
ander regarding  the  supposed  volcanic  nature  of  West  River  Mountain 
in  Connecticut.     Jones  descri})ed  in  some  detail  the  appcamnce  of  the 
mountain  and  the  efforts  of  the  natives,  or  peasants^ 
sii^pMcdVoicaiio in  ^^  j^^  called  them,  to  discover  thereon  the  gold  which 
they  imagined  had  been  melted  down  to  a  solid  body 
by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  eruption.    The  rock  comprising  the  moun- 
tain  was  described  as  in  man}'-  places  nmch  burned,  softened,  and 
dissolved  by  heat,  with  cinders  and  melted  drops  adhering  and  hanging 
down  like  small  icicles,  somewhat  resembling  in  color  the  cinders  of  a 
furnace  or  black  glass.     While  convinced  that  there  had  been  volcanic 
explosions  in  the  mountain,  he  regarded  such  as  having  taken  place  at 
least  fifty  years  earlier,  while  the  volcano  itself,  he  thought,  could 
not  have  l>een  active  perhaps  '*  within  the  present  nor  past  century." 
Alexander  wrote  nmch  more  confidently: 

Once  in  winter  there  wa«  an  eruj^tion.  The  yean?  when  the  preceding?  eruptions 
happeneil  I  can  not  infonn;  the  la^t  was  twenty -seven  years  since,  which  was  the 
inoHt  violent  eruption  ever  known  in  that  place.  It  was  Upward  the  close*  of  a  dark 
evening  when  it  was  first  perceived,  being  preceded  by  a  louder  noise  than  common; 
then  directly  was  seen  the  fire,  which  was  seen  to  burn  for  several  hours. 

After  describing  in  some  detail  the  appearance  of  the  rock  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  from  which  the  fire  was  supposed  to 
}    have  issued,  Alexander  went  on  to  say : 


I 


I  am  not  able  to  detennine  whether  there  Ihj  anything  of  a  sulphurous  nature  on 
this  mountain,  but  this  1  dare  affirm,  that  there  have  been  several  eruptions,  but 
whether  it  may  with  propriety  be  (»lle<i  a  volcano  1  know  not.  This  determination 
in  eubmitte<l  to  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  more  actiuainted  with  the  nature  of  vol- 
tanoefl  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 

In  view  of  the  definite  nature  of  these  statements,  it  may  be  well  to 
anticipate,  and  to  state  here  that  in  1810  Col.  (Jeorge  Gibbs  visited 
the  mountain,  attracted  by  the  published  reports,  and  made  known 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  Bruco's  Mineralogical  Journal.  He 
found  no  trace  whatever  of  any  erui)tion  nor  other  signs  of  volcanic 
activity,  the  ^'  lava  "  reported  proving  to  be  hematite,  an  oxide  of  iron. 
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A  paper  by  Robert  McCauslin,  read  before  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  of  Philadelphia  in  1789  and  published  in  1793,  conveys  a 

good  idea  of  the  crude  condition  of  analytical  cheui- 
Anaiyticai  istry  at  that  date  and  enables  one  to  well  appreciate 

the  difficulties  under  which  the  mineralogists  labored. 
In  describing  a  "mineral  substance"  found  near  the  falls  of  Niagai-a, 
he  wrote: 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  this  substance,  I  made  the  following  experi- 
ments: 

Exp.  1st.  I  put  an  opaque  piece,  weighting  fourteen  grains,  into  the  vitriolic  acid 
diluted  with  three  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  twenty-four 
hours,  shaking  it  now  and  then.  Not  the  least  effeirescence  ensued,  and  on  taking 
out  the  piece  it  weighed  near  one  grain  more  than  when  it  was  put  in,  although  care 
was  taken  to  absorb  the  moisture  which  was  upon  its  surface.  This  experiment  wag 
repeated  with  a  shining  piec€,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result. 

Exp.  2nd.  When  put  into  vinegar  it  did  not  produce  the  least  efferve«cence.  The 
vinegar  having  stood  upon  it  for  sometime,  it  was  then  poured  off  and  spirit  oi 
vitriol  dropped  into  it,  yet  not  the  least  precipitation  ensued. 

That  I  might  not  be  led  into  error  by  the  vinegar  not  being  good  of  it«  kin<i,  I 
repeated  these  experiments  with  chalk;  and  as  both  effervescence  and  precipitation 
took  place  it  was  evident  there  was  no  defect  in  the  vinegar. 

Exp.  3rd.  A  small  piece  was  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  forge  during 
fifteen  hours.  Upon  taking  it  out  and  pouring  water  upon  it  no  ebullition  ensued; 
nevertheless  it  tasted  like  weak  limewater;  being  then  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
solution  of  mild  fixed  alkali  was  dropped  into  the  first,  and  immediately  a  precipita- 
tion ensued.  The  second  portion  being  expKDsed  to  the  air  in  a  tea  cup  8<x)n  con- 
tracted a  changeable  film,  which  next  morning  was  become  very  thick,  resembling 
in  every  respect  that  of  limewater. 

Exp.  4th.  Hot  water  being  poured  on  some  of  this  substance  re<luced  to  powder 
and  the  whole  suffered  to  settle,  the  clear  liquor  had  not  the  taste  of  limewater  as 
in  the  3rd  experiment;  nevertheless  a  solution  of  mild  fixed  alkali  being  dropped 
into  it  as  copious  a  precipitation  ensued  as  when  the  earth  had  undergone  calcina- 
tion. 

As  I  had  neither  the  nitrous  nor  muriatic  acids,  nor  even  caustic  fixed  alkali,  I 
ha<l  it  not  in  my  power  to  make  any  trials  with  them. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  perhaps  be  authorized  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions: 

Ist.  That  this  concrete  is  not  an  alkaline  earth,  as  it  is  not  affecteil  either  by  the 
vitriolic  or  the  vegetable  acids. 

2ndly.  We  may  with  more  probability  say  that  it  is  a  combination  of  an  acid  with 
a  calcareous  earth,  and  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  ranked  amongst  the  selenites. 
This  supposition  is  founded  on  the  following  reasons:  First,  it  appears  from  the 
fourth  experiment  that  it  is  practically  soluble  in  water,  and  that  its  earth  can  \yv 
precipitated  by  a  mild  fixed  alkali;  secondly,  the  third  experiment  shews  evidently 
that  its  earth  is  of  the  calcareous  kind,  as  appears  by  the  styptic  taste  and  changeable- 
colored  film,  agreeing  exactly  with  common  limewater.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
vehemence  of  the  fire  had  in  part  exp)elled  the  acid,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  mass  in 
the  state  of  quicklime. 

Of  more  direct  geological  bearing  is  a  letter  from  Benjamin  De  Witt 
to  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  printed  in  the  second  volume  (1798) 
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of  their  Transactions.  He  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  iron  ore, 
gypsum,  calcareous  petrifactions,  red,  slaty  stones,  soft  clay,  a  white 

fossil  substance,  rock  crystal,  a  curious  annular  stone, 
UMi^KStTiTSS?"*  **  *^d  sixty-four  specimens  of  some  varieties  of  stone 

found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Discussing  this 
last  occurrence,  he  wrote: 

Now,  it  is  almost  imposeible  to  believe  that  so  great  a  variety  of  stones  should  be 
naturally  formed  in  one  place  and  of  the  same  species  of  earth.  They  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  conveyed  there  by  some  extraonlinary  means.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  may  have  been  effected  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature,  such 
aK  an  earthquake  or  eruption;  and  perhaps  this  vast  lake  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  great  fountains  of  the  deep  which  were  broken  up  when  our  earth  was  del- 
uge* i  with  water,  thereby  producing  that  confusion  and  disorder  in  the  composition 
of  it«  surface  v^hich  evidently  seems  to  exist. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  recognition  of  or  attempt  to 
ac<*ount  for  the  glacial  drift,  although  its  glacial  character  was  of 
course  undreamed  of. 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that,  with  the  cosmogonists  not  yet  fully 
out  of  the  field,  the  '^many-sided"  Franklin  should  have  indulged  in 
theories  relative  to  the  earth's  history,  nor  that  such  were,  at  the  time, 
thought  worthy  of  consideration.  In  1788,  in  a  letter 
ThSmS^,  TtSS!^"'*  to  the  Abb^  Soulavie,  he  suggested  that  the  earth  may 
not  be  solid  to  the  core,  hut  that  the  outer  portion  or 
.shell  is  floating,  as  it  were,  on  an  internal  fluid  more  dense  than  any 
solids  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  He  was  led  to  this  view  from 
seeing  at  the  l^ase  of  one  of  the  Derbyshire,  England,  mountains, 
"oyster  shells  mixed  in  the  stones,"  a  condition  of  affairs  indicating 
an  elevation  of  this  portion  of  the  land  above  the  sea  level  and  which 
he  conceived  could  not  take  place  were  the  earth  solid.     He  wrote: 

Thus  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  be  a  shell,  capable  of  being  broken  and  dis- 
onlered  by  any  violent  movements  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  rested.  And  as  air  has 
been  compressed  by  art  so  as  to  Ije  twice  as  dense  as  water,  in  which  case  if  such 
air  and  water  could  be  cx)ntained  in  a  strong  glass  vessel  the  air  would  be  seen  to 
take  the  lowest  place  and  the  water  to  float  above  and  up<3n  it;  and  as  we  know  not 
yet  the  degree  of  density  to  which  air  may  be  compressetl;  and  M.  Amontous  calcu- 
lated, that  its  density  increasing  as  it  approached  the  center  in  the  same  proportion 

M  above  the  surface,  it  would  be  at  the  depth  of leagues  heavier  than  gold, 

possibly  the  dense  fluid  occupying  the  internal  parts  of  the  glol>e  might  be  air  com- 
pressecl.  And  as  the  force  of  expansion  in  dense  air  when  heated  is  in  proportion 
to  its  density;  this  central  air  might  afford  another  agent  to  move  the  surface,  as  well 
as  be  of  use  in  keeping  alive  the  subterraneous  fires;  though  as  you  oliserve,  the 
sudden  rarefaction  of  water  coming  into  contact  with  those  fires  may  also  t)e  an  agent 
sufficiently  strong  for  that  purpose  when  acting  between  the  incumbent  earth  and 
the  fluid  on  which  it  rests. 

If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  supposing  how  such  a  glol)e  wii^  formed,  I 
should  c<.nceive  that  all  the  elements  in  separate  particles  being  originally  mixed  in 
confusion  and  occupying  a  greater  space,  they  would,  as  soon  as  the  Almighty  fiat 
ordained  gravity  or  the  mutual  attraction  of  certain  parts  and  the  mutual  repulsion 
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of  other  parte  to  exist,  all  move  toward  their  common  center;  that  the  air  being  a  fluid 
whooe  parts  repel  each  other,  though  drawn  to  the  common  center  by  their  gravity, 
would  be  densest  toward  the  center  and  rarer  as  more  remote;  consequently  all 
matters  lighter  than  the  central  part  of  that  air  and  immersed  in  it  would  rece<ie 
from  the  center  and  rise  till  they  arrived  at  that  region  of  the  air  which  was  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  with  themselves  where  they  would  rest;  while  other  matter 
mixed  with  the  lighter  air  would  descend,  and  the  two  meeting  would  form  the 
shell  of  the  first  earth,  leaving  the  upper  atmosphere  quite  clear.  The  original 
movement  of  the  parte  toward  their  common  center  would  naturally  form  a  whirl 
there,  which  would  continue  in  the  turning  of  the  new-fonned  globe  upon  ite  axis, 
and  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  shell  would  be  in  ite  equator.  If  by  any  accident 
afterwards  the  axis  should  be  changed,  the  dense  internal  fluid  by  altering  its  form 
must  burst  the  shell  and  throw  all  ite  substance  into  the  confusion  in  which  we 
find  it. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bodoin,  under  date  of  1790,  he  said: 

Let  me  add  anotfter  question  or  two,  not  relating,  indeed,  to  magnetism,  but,  how- 
ever, to  the  theory  of  the  earth. 

Is  not  the  finding  of  great  quantities  of  shells  and  bones  of  animals  (natural  to  hot 
climates)  in  the  cold  ones  of  our  present  world  some  proof  that  its  present  poles  have 
been  changed?  Is  not  the  supposition  that  the  proles  have  been  changed  the  easie^^t 
way  of  accounting  for  the  deluge  by  getting  rid  of  the  old  difficulty  how  to  dispoj^ 
of  ite  waters  after  it  was  over?  Since,  if  the  poles  were  again  to  be  changed  and 
placed  in  the  present  equator,  the  sea  would  fall  there  about  15  miles  in  height  and 
rise  as  much  in  the  present  polar  regions,  and  the  effect  would  be  proportionable  if 
the  new  poles  were  placed  anywhere  between  the  present  and  the  equator. 

Does  not  the  apparent  wrack  of  the  surface  of  this  globe,  thrown  up  into  long 
ridges  of  mounteins,  with  strata  in  various  proportions,  make  it  probable  that  its 
internal  mass  is  a  fluid,  but  a  fluid  so  dense  as  to  float  the  heaviest  of  our  substances? 
Do  we  know  the  limit  of  condensation  air  is  capable  of  ^  Supposing  it  to  grow  deni<er 
within  the  surface  in  the  same  proportion  nearly  as  we  find  it  does  without,  at  what 
depth  may  it  be  equal  in  density  with  gold? 

Can  we  easily  conceive  how  the  strata  of  the  earth  could  have  been  so  deranged 
if  it  had  not  been  a  mere  shell  supportec^l  by  a  heavier  fluid?  Would  not  such  a 
supposeii  internal  fluid  globe  be  immeiliately  sensible  of  a  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  earth's  axis,  alter  ite  form,  and  thereby  burst  the  shell  and  throw  up  parte  of  it 
above  the  rest? 

As  if  we  would  alter  the  proportion  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  shell  of  an  egg 
and  place  ite  longest  diameter  where  its  shortest  now  is  the  shell  must  break  if  the 
whole  internal  substance  were  as  solid  and  hard  as  the  shell. 

Might  not  A  wave^y  any  means  raised  in  this  supposed  internal  ocean  of  extremely 
dense  fluid,  raise  in  some  degree  as  it  passes  the  present  shell  of  incumbent  earth 
and  ))reak  it  in  some  places,  as  in  earthquakes?  And  may  not  the  progress  of  such 
wave  and  the  disorders  it  occasions  among  the  solids  of  the  shell  account  for  the 
rumbling  sound  being  first  heard  at  a  distance,  augmenting  as  it  approaches,  and 
gnwlually  dying  away  as  it  procee<ls?  A  circumstance  ol)served  by  the  inhabitante  of 
South  America  in  their  last  great  earthquake — that  noise  coming  from  a  place  some 
degrees  north  of  Lima  and  Ix'ing  trace<l  by  enquiry  quite  down  to  Buenoe  Ayre?, 

proceeding  regularly  from  north  to  south  at  the  rate  of leagues  per  mit^ute,  as  I 

was  informed  by  a  very  ingeni<Mi8  Peruvian  whom  I  met  in  Paris. 
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Franklin  was  not  the  only  one  of  our  statesmen  who  at  that  time 
felt  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  study  and  speculation  on  scientific  subjects. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  be  inaugurated 
Vice-President  in  1797,  brought  with  him  a  collection 
PaSmtotoStot.  1797.  ^^  fossil  bones  from  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and 
the  manuscript  of  a  memoir  upon  them,  which  he  read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  president  the  preceding  year.^  And  again  in  1801,  when  Con- 
gress was  vainly  trying  to  untangle  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  tie 
vote  between  Jefferson  and  Burr,  when  every  politician  at  the  Capitol 
was  busy  with  schemes  and  counter-schemes,  Jefferson  was  corre- 
sponding with  Doctor  Wistar  in  regard  to  some  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth which  he  had  just  procured  from  Shawangunk,  in  New  York; 
and  still  again,  in  1808,  when  the  excitement  ov'er  the  embargo  was 
highest,  and  when  every  day  brought  fresh  denunciation  of  him  and 
his  policy,  he  was  carrying  on  his  geological  studies  in  the  White 
House  itself.  Under  his  direction  upward  of  three  hundred  speci- 
mens of  fossil  bones  had  been  brought  from  the  famous  Big  Bone 
Lick,  of  Kentucky,  and  spread  in  one  of  the  large  unfinished  rooms 
of  the  Presidential  Mansion.  The  exploration  of  this  lick,  it  should 
lie  noted,  was  made  at  the  private  expense  of  Jefferson,  through  the 
agency  of  Gen.  William  Clarke,  the  western  explorer.* 

The  appearance  of  bones  of  animals  of  large  size  and  now  extinct, 
as  described  by  Jefferson,  naturally  excited  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  and  numerous  accounts  of  similar  occurrences  began  to  find 
their  way  into  print.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  under  date  of  1802,  is  given  an  abstract  of  a  commu- 
nication by  Martin  Duvalde  regarding  the  finding  of  Ijones  supposed  to 
be  those  of  an  elephant  in  the  Opelousas  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, i.  e.,  in  Louisiana. 

Of  greater  interest,  however,  is  a  paper  by  the  artist  and  naturalist, 
Rembrandt  Peale,  entitled  Account  of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Mammoth, 
A  Nondescript  Carnivorous  Animal  of  Immense  Size  Found  in  Amer- 
ica. This  was  printed  in  Loudon  under  date  of  1802, 
SlTwiiiSti^iMi.  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  The  particular  skeleton  de- 
scribed was  exhumed  in  the  vicinit}'  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  in  1801.^ 
The  animal  was  regarded  by  Peale  as  unquestionably  carnivorous  from 

«Thi8  paper  was  pablished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  IV,  1799,  sm  wa** 
also  Doctor  Wiatar*s  more  detailed  description  of  the  bones  themselves. 

^The  Origin  of  the  National  Scientific  and  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Knited 
States,  by  G.  Brown  Goode. 

^'SuflScient  material  was  found  to  form  two  skeletons,  one  of  which  was  sent  to 
I^ondon  and  the  other  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  subsetiuently  destroye<^l  by  im\ 
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the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  jaw,  and  he  concluded  his  description 
with  a  quotation  from  Doctor  Dunter: 

If  this  animal  was  indeed  carnivorous,  which  I  believe  can  not  be  doubte<l,  thou^'h 
we  may  as  philosophers  regret  it,  as  men  we  cannot  but  thank  Heaven  that  \\^ 
whole  generation  is  probably  extinct." 

Turning  once  more  to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  we  find  in  1799  Thomas  P.  Smith  giving  an  account  of 
'^ crystalline  basalts"  found  in  the  Conewago  Hills,  ne^r  Elizal)eth- 
town  in  Pennsylvania.    The  *'  crvstals"'  were  described 

Smith**  Acooant  of  n      /  .      i      i      i  i      i»*^  .»  r,,, 

the  Conewago  Huis,  as  generally  tetrahedral  and  of  very  tine  grain.  Ihe 
massive,  noncolumnar  form  was  spoken  of  as  amor- 
phous, but  it  "has  generally  a  very  strong  tendency  to  crystallize." 
Crystallized  granite  in  predominating  tetrahedral  forms  was  also  do- 
scribed.  In  the  same  transactions  (1807)  S.  (Jodon  made  certain  obser- 
vations for  a  mineralogical  map  of  Maryland,  in  which  he  not4»d  tlie 
occuri'ence  of  gneiss  and  greenstone  in  the  the  vicinity  of  Washington, 
and  the  finding  of  *' fossil  bodies,"  shells,  and  fossil  woods  in  a  mvine 
near  Kock  Creek  Church.  The  city  itself  was  rightly  descril)ed  as 
built  on  alluvial  land,  Rock  Creek  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
primary  and  alluvial  soil. 

In  February  of  this  same  year  B.  H.  Latrobe  read  before  the  society 
a  paper  describing  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  sand  rock  quar- 
ried at  Aquia  Creek  on  the  Potomac,  and  used  in  some  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Washington.  The  marked  cross-bedding,  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  stone,  he  ascribed  to  wind  action.  A  fact  of  more  geo- 
logical importance  is,  however,  his  recognition  of  the  ''fall  line" — of 
the  fact  that  a  line  drawn  along  the  lower  falls  of  our  rivers  is  the 
ancient  line  of  the  seacoast  from  New  York  to  the  southwest,  and  indi- 
cates a  higher  ocean  level  of  some  120  feet.     SchOpf,  it  will  l>e  remein- 

«The  first  mention  of  bones  of  the  American  mammoth  upon  record  appears  to  )>*' 
that  made  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  of  Boston,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  R«»yal 
ScK'iety  in  1714.  The  object  of  this  worthy  divine  seems  to  have  l>een  to  cx)rrol)orate. 
by  the  discovery  of  the  bones,  the  account  given  in  Scripture  of  a  race  of  antediluvian 
giants.  He  incHnes  to  this  opinion  from  the  circumstancre  that  bones  have  been  <hig 
up  in  America  of  an  enormous  size,  and  yet  resembling  in  their  formation  those  of 
the  human  bo<ly.  These  Ixmes,  he  states,  were  found  in  1705  near  Albany,  on  tlu* 
Hudson.  Among  them  was  a  grinder  weighing  4i  pounds;  another  tooth,  broad  au«l 
flat,  like  an  incisor;  a  third  like  the  eye  tooth  of  man  when  worn  away  by  mastica- 
tion, and  a  bone,  suppost*<l  to  l)e  that  of  the  thigh,  which  was  17  feet  in  length.  The 
ground  for  75  feet  around  the  sj)ot  where  these  lx>nes  were  discovered  he  asserts  to 
have  ])een  of  a  different  color  and  substance  from  the  surrounding,  a  difference  which 
he  attributes  to  the  effects  pr<KluctKi  by  the  rotting  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal.  Some 
of  these  bones  were  found  at  a  distance  of  50  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  at  a  great 
depth  in  the  earth.  An  account,  so  manifestly  tinctured  by  credulity  and  evincing 
such  entire  ignorance  of  anatomy,  excited  but  little  attention  in  the  scientific  world, 
and  scarce  any  further  notice  of  these  bones  can  be  found  for  nearly  thirty  years,— 
An  Account  of  the  Fossil  Bones  of  the  Grt^at  American  Mammoth,  by  John  Wanl, 
M.  D.,  in  Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy,  I,  182,V24,  pp.  263,264. 
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bered^  recognized  this  fall  line,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  put 
a  like  interpretation  upon  the  phenomenon. 

At  this  date,  it  is  well  to  note,  none  of  the  sciences  were  taught  in 
the  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  America.  Indeed, 
the  general  trend  of  public  opinion  was  decidedly  against  the  study  of 
geology  or  the  investigation  of  an3^  question  which 
Bcn^io  siuimaii  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  supposed  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  or  to  conclusions 
in  any  degree  out  of  harmony  therewith.  The  movement,  therefore, 
by  Professor  Dwight  in  1798  toward  the  establishment  in  Yale  College 
of  a  department  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  of  far-reaching  consequences.  This  movement  cul- 
minated in  1802  with  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Silliman  to  the 
professoi*ship  of  chemistry  and  natuml  science  in  that  institution. 
Silliman  was  at  that  time  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  onl}^  recently 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  was  serving  as  a  tutor  in  law,  with  not  even 
the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  science  he  was  to  teach.  He 
wrote: 

The  appointment  waA  of  couree  the  cause  of  wonder  to  all  and  of  cavil  to  political 
enemies  of  the  college.  Although  I  persevered  in  my  legal  studies  »  »  »  i  goon 
after  the  confidential  communication  of  President  Dwight  [informing  him  of  his 
prol>able  appointment]  obtained  a  few  books  on  chemistry  and  kept  them  secluded 
in  my  secretary,  occasionally  reading  in  them  privately.  This  reading  did  not  profit 
me  much.  Some  general  principles  were  intelligible,  but  it  became  at  once  obvious 
to  nie  that  to  see  and  perform  experiments  and  to  become  familiar  with  many  sub- 
stances was  indispensable  to  any  progress  in  chemistry,  and  of  course  I  must  resort 
to  Phila<lelphia,  which  presented  more  advantage  to  science  than  any  other  place  in 
our  country. « 

To  Philadelphia  he  accordingly  went  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  remain- 
ing for  nearly  five  months  attending  the  lectures  on  chemistry  given 
by  Dr.  James  Woodhouse  in  the  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia.  His 
own  first  lecture  at  Yale  was  delivered  April  4,  1804,  while  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  in  a  room  in  Mr.  Tuttle's  building  on  Chapel  street. 

Few  geological  papers  bear  Silliman^s  name,  and  he  is  better  known 
as  a  teacher  and  public  lecturer.  That  which,  however,  has  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  keep  him  in  constant  remembrance  is  his 
American  Journal  of  Science,  founded  in  1818,  some  eight  years  after 
the  suspension  of  the  American  Journal  of  Mineralogy,  to  be  noted 
later.  The  publication  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day,  and  it 
is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  geo- 
logical periodical  extant  in  America. 

Silliman  resigned  his  professorship  in  1849  and  died  on  December 
24,  1864,  having  through  his  own  efforts  as  a  teacher,  but  more  par- 
ticularly through  his  personal  influence  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  prob- 
ably done  more  to  advance  the  s(5ience  of  geology  than  any  man  of 
his  day.     Neverthelef  ^,  looking  down  the  vista  of  a  hundred  years  of 
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advancement,  the  spectacle  of  this  young  lawj^er  .secluding  in  his  d«\sk 
sundry  books  which  he  read  privately  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the 
position  of  a  professorship  in  Yale  is  edifying  to  say  the  least. 

On  January  1,   1800,   the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  every  town  in  the  State,  containing  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  arranged  under  thirty-two  distinct  heads,  and  request- 
ing answers.     To  the  fifth  of  these  inquiries  Silliman 
Mioeraioffv  of  New     responded  in  1806  with  a  sketch  of  the  mineralosfv  of 

Haven,  1806.  ,     '^^  ^    ^^  _-  _.,  .  ,  •.   i      i    .        i 

the  town  of  Mew  Haven.  Ihis  was  published  m  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  in  1810,  and  is  of  interest  as  being  the 
first  attempt  at  a  geological  description  of  the  region,  as  well  as  being 
Silliman's  first  attempt  at  a  geological  survey. 

With  much  laborious  argument  he  showed  that  the  town  of  New 
Haven  is  itself  situated  on  an  alluvial  plain.  East  Rock  he  described 
as  a  whinstone,  trap,  or  basalt,  identical  with  that  from  the  Salisbur}* 
Craig  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

The  Btone  is  reckoned  among  the  ai^illaceous  clays  by  some  mineralogists  and  by 
others  among  the  siliceous.  The  predominant  ingredient  is  certainly  silex  or  flinty 
earth,  although  when  breathed  upon  it  emits  the  smell  of  clay,  which  would  induce 
one  to  refer  it  to  the  argillaceous  family. 

He  would  account  for  its  presence  on  the  supposition  that  it  had — 
actually  been  melted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  ejected  among  the  superior 
strata  by  the  force  of  subterraneous  fire,  but  never  erupted  like  lava,  cooling  under 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata  and  therefore  compact  or  nonvesicular,  ite 
present  form  being  due  to  erosion. 

Thus,  at  this  early  date  and  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  experi- 
ence, Silliman  was  able  to  discriminate  between  effusive  and  deep- 
seated  rocks.  The  rock  resting  upon  the  sandstone  to  the  southeast 
of  East  Rock  he  found  somewhat  puzzling.  "  We  must  pronounce  it 
granitic,  although  it  is  not  a  granite,  and  inclined  to  whin,  although  it 
is  not  a  whinstone,''  he  wrote,  finally  concluding  that  it  formed  a  con- 
necting link  between  granite  and  whinstone.  Pine  Rock  and  We.st 
Rock  were  also  identified  as  whin  rock  and  basalt  resting  upon  sand- 
stone. Quartz  and  sandstone  found  at  Westfield  and  at  the  Derby 
pike  were  referred  to  as  "'micacious  and  magnesian  schistus.''  He 
modestly  concluded  his  paper  b\'  adding: 

If  there  are  errors  (in  the  above)  they  are  not  the  result  of  indolent  and  remiss 
inquiry,  but  of  deficient  information  or  erroneous  judgment. 

In  these  same  Transactions,  under  date  of  1808,  Silliman,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Professor  Kingsley,  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  meteor- 
ite tlmt  fell  in  Weston,  Connecticut,  the  year  previous.     This  was  the 

first  really  scientific  description  of  the  phenomena 
Meteorite?^808.        attending  the  fall  of  one  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  of 

its  mineral  nature,  that  had,  up  to  that  time,  been 
given  in  America,  and  it  attracted  widespread  attention.  It  was  this 
account  concerning  which  Jefferson  is  said  to  have  remarked:  ''It  is 
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easier  to  iK^lieve  that  two  Yankee  professors  will  lie  than  to  admit  that 
stones  can  fall  from  heaven."'' 

A  pudtjfy  duodecimo  volume  of  some  500  pages,  from  the  pen  of  a 

Dr.  James  Mease,  and  bearing  the  date  1807,  may  be  mentioned  here, 

not  so  much  on  account  of  the  scientific  value  of  its  contents  as  the 

dMiMHe^     pretentiousness  of  its  title:  A  Geological  Account  of 

Accoaotof  the  the  United  States,  Comprehending  a  short  Description 

United  SUt«*.  1807.       -  ^,     .       .      .        ,    ^r         ^    ii  j  IV-  i    t^      j       5 

of  their  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions, 
Antiquities,  and  Curiosities.  The  portion  really  geological  comprises 
some  30  pages,  though  "25  more  are  given  up  to  a  catalogue  of  minerals. 
The  geological  part  is  acknowledgedly  a  compilation  from  the  writings 
of  Volney,  Mitchill,  and  others.  The  country  is  divided  into  (1) 
granitic  region,  (2)  region  of  sandstone,  (3)  calcareous  region,  (4) 
region  of  sea  sand,  and  (5)  region  of  river  alluvions,  the  boundaries  of 
each  of  which  are  given  in  some  detail.  The  truly  scientific  character 
of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  taken  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  narrows  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

No  living  creature  wa«  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow  except  an  Indian 
woinan,  who  was  in  a  canoe,  attempting  to  cross  the  river  above  it,  but  carelessly  suf- 
fereti  herself  to  fall  within  the  power  of  the  current.  Perceiving  her  danger  she  took 
a  l)ottle  of  rum  she  had  with  her  and  drank  the  whole  of  it;  then  lay  down  in  her 
canoe  to  meet  her  destiny.  She  marvelously  went  through  safely,  and  was  taken  out 
of  the  canoe  some  miles  below  quite  intoxicated. 

The  year  1809  must  ever  be  notable  in  the  history  of  American  geol- 
ogy, since  it  brought  forth  Maclure's  Observations  on  the  Geology  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  region  east  of 

the  Mississippi.  With  the  exception  of  Guttard's 
Qeotocy  of  the  miucmlogical  map  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  published 

m  1  <52,  it  was  the  earlie^st  attempt  at  a  geological  map 
of  America,  and  has  caused  its  author  to  become  known  as  the  father 
of  American  geology  and  the  William  Smith  of  America.* 

Maclure's  jjersonal  histoid  is  not  without  interest  in  itself,  and  is 
worthy  of  note  here  on  account  of  his  relation  to  American  science  and 
as  il  last  rating  the  conditions  under  which  a  man  at  that  date  could  rise 
to  prominence  in  geological  circles  with  little  or  no  preliminary  training. 

«(i.  Brown  Goode,  Beginnings  of  American  Science.  This  writer,  however,  dis- 
cre<iits  the  authenticity  of  the  report,  regarding  it  one  of  the  millionH  of  slanders  to 
which  Jefferson  was  subjected  in  those  days. 

*See  article  by  J.  W.  Judd,  Geological  Magazine,  Ix>ndon,  ()ctol)er,  1897,  for  account 
of  iSmith*8  work.  What  is  believe<i  by  Professor  Judd  to  be  actually  the  tirst  geo- 
lo^it^l  map  in  existence  is  one  of  Smith's,  published  in  179t*.  This  bears  the  follow- 
ing title:  A  map  of  five  miles  around  the  City  of  Hath  (England  ),  on  a  scale  of  our 
inch  and  a  half  to  the  mile,  from  an  actual  survey,  including  all  the  new  roads,  with 
alterations  and  improvements  to  the  present  time  (1799),  printed  for  and  sold  by  A. 
Taylor  and  W.  Moyler,  bookst^llers,  Bath. 

The  map  by  Cavier  and  Brongniart  of  the  environs  of  Paris  bear*  the  iiaU^  of  IHtK*, 
which  Lb  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  e<liti<m  of  Maclure's. 
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He  was  born  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1763,  and  first  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  vvitli  a  view  to  mercantile  employment,  subse- 
(juenth'  returning  to  London,  where  he  conmienced  his  career  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  as  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Miller,  Hart  &  Co.  He 
seems  to  have  l)een  remarkably  successful,  and  accumulated  a  consider- 
able fortune.  In  1796  he  again  visited  America  and,  it  is  stated,  took 
the  necessar}^  steps  for  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  science,  and  for  twenty -two  3^ear8,  begin- 
ning with  December.  1817,  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  to  which  institution  he  subsequently  donated  his 
valuable  private  librar}^  and  some  $20,000  in  money. 

After  retiring  from  business,  and  prior  to  1809,  Maclure  spent  sev- 
eral 3^ears  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  traversing  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  Old  World  from  the  Meditermnean 
Sea  to  the  Baltic  and  from  the  British  Isles  to  Bohemia.  On  return- 
ing to  America  lie  took  up  the  important  enterprise,  noted  above,  of 
preparing  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States.  To  accomplish  this, 
in  the  language  of  his  biographer: 

He  went  forth  with  his  hammer  in  hand  and  his  wallet  on  his  shoulder,  pursuing 
his  researches  in  every  direction,  often  amid  pathless  tracts  and  dreary  solitudet^, 
until  he  had  crossed  and  rccrossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains  no  less  than  fifty  times. 
He  encountered  all  the  privations  of  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  and  exposure,  month 
after  month  and  ye^ir  after  year,  until  his  indomitable  spirit  had  conquered  every 
difficulty  and  crowned  his  enterprise  with  success. 

Like  several  of  the  scientists  of  his  time,  Maclure  in  1824  became 
interested  in  the  communistic  society  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
founded  by  the  elder  Owen.  He  was,  however,  seriously  disappointed 
in  the  outcome  and  withdrew  about  1827. 

It  was,  presumably,  during  his  connection  with  this  association  that 
he  is  (iuot<>d  as  refusing  to  invest  money  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  saying: 

Land  in  the  citie-s  can  no  longer  rise  in  value.  The  communistic  socnety  must  pre- 
vail, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeArs  Philadelphia  must  be  deserte<l;  those  who  live 
long  enough  may  come  back  here  and  see  the  foxes  looking  out  of  the  windows. 

Opinions  like  this  and  those  which  follow  are  quoted  here,  not  for 
the  i)urpose  of  belittling  Maclure  in  the  least,  but  as  showMng  how- 
impossible  it  was  at  that  time  for  an}"  man  to  realize  all  that  was  in 
store  for  the  United  States. 

The  possibilities  of  railroad  transportation  were  scarcely  dreamed 
of,  and  mountain  barriers  and  desert  plains  were  looked  upon  as  natu- 
ral boundaries  between  various  jjeoples.  From  an  examination  of 
maps  of  the  United  States,  Maclure  was  inclined  to  divide  the  country 
into  three  distinct  and  separate  parts,  differing  materially  from  each 
other  ill  theii'  relative  situation  and  in  their  means  of  comniunieation 
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with  the  rest  of  the  globe.  The  natural  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  main  divisions  was  that  formed  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
which,  from  the  poorness  of  the  soil  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
market,  he  regarded  as  probably  the  last  portion  of  the  continent  to 
become  thickly  inhabited. 

To  the  west  of  this  range  was  the  Mississippi  basin,  which,  in  his 
view,  was  destined,  on  account  of  climate  and  soil,  to  become  a  coun- 
try of  immense  agricultural  capabilities.  Traversed  by  only  one  great 
river,  which  is  practically  inaccessible  to  large  ships  of  war,  this  sec- 
tion, inclosed  by  the  Alleghenies  on  the  east,  the  Rockies  on  the  west, 
and  the  Lakes  at  the  north,  he  felt  to  be  guarded  against  invasion  by  the 
compai*ative  weakness  of  their  mountain  neighbors  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  attack  by  sea.  It  would  therefore  be  given  over  to  a  nation 
of  agriculturalists,  the  rulers  of  which  would  by  nature  be  deprived  of 
even  an  excuse  for  keeping  either  a  fleet  or  army  such  as  had  in  the 
past  always  brought  about  the  ruin  of  free  and  equal  representative 
governments. 

He  wrote: 

On  thirt  earth  or  in  the  page  of  history  it  is  probable  no  place  can  be  found  of  the 
«aine  extent  so  well  calculated  to  perpetuate  a  free  and  equal  representative  govern- 
ment ai<  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  both  from  its  physical  advantages  and  the 
political  couHtitutions  on  which  the  state  of  society  is  bottomed. 

The  }x^ople  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  he  felt,  would,  however,  labor 
under  entirely  different  conditions.  Placed  on  an  extensive  coast, 
acce>ssible  at  all  points,  with  numerous  rivers,  they  were  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  a  superior  fleet  and  would  naturally  become  a  military 
people  and  involved  in  wars  with  European  nations. 

Maclure's  observations,  as  already  noted,  were  made  in  almost  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  memoir  which  embraces  tlie  accumulated 
facts  was  submitted  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  printed 
in  their  Transactions  in  18(M^  The  map  of  this  issue  is  interesting 
not  alone  for  its  geological  coloring,  but  as  showing  the  paucity  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  physical  features  of  the  continent.  (See  Plate 
I.)  Thus,  a  continuous  range  of  mountains  was  figured  as  extending 
from  northern  Maine,  along  its  western  boundary,  through  eastern 
Vermont,  western  Massachusetts,  across  southeast  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  Pennsylvania.  More  or  less  parallel  ranges  were  figured  as 
extending  down  into  northern  Georgia,  two  of  which  turn  toward  the 
west,  the  more  northerly  of  these  terminating  on  the  Ohio  River  just 
east  of  the  Tennei^see,  and  the  other  forming  the  divide  between  the 
Tennessee  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Tombigbee  River.  This  last 
feature  was,  however,  dropped  out  of  the  second  issue,  published 
in  1817. 
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The  classification  of  the  geological  fonnations  as  adopted  by  Mai'lure 
in  the  later  issue  and  as  given  below,  was  naturally  largely  Werneriaii: 

Cla88  I.  Primitire  rotks. 

(Sienna  brown.) 

(1)  Granite,  (2)  Gneiss,  (3)  Mica  slate,  (4)  Clay  slate,  (5)  Primitive  limestone. 
(6)  Primitive  trap,  (7)  Serpentine,  (8)  Porphyry,  (9)  Sienite,  (10)  Topaz-ri>ok,  (11) 
Quartz-rock,  (12>  Primitive  flinty  slate,  (13)  Primitive  gypsum,  (14)  White  stone. 

Class  II.   TransUicn  roch. 

(Carmine.) 

(1)  Transition  limestone,  (2)  Transition  trap,  (3)  Graywacke,  (4)  Transition  flinty 
slate,  (5)  Transition  gypsum. 

Class  III.  Floetz  or  secondary  rocks. 

(Light  blue.) 

(1)  {dark  hlu^)  Old  red  sandstone,  or  First  sandstone  formation,  (2)  First  or  oldept 
Floetz-limestone,  (3)  First  or  oldest  Floetz  gypsum,  (4)  Second  or  variegated  8an«l- 
stone,  (5)  Sec^ond  Floetz  gypsum,  (6)  Second  Floetz  limestone,  (7)  Third  Floetz 
sandstone,  (8)  Rocksalt  formation,  (9)  Chalk  formation,  (10)  Floetz  trap  formation, 
(11)  Independent  coal  formation,  (12)  Newest  Floetz  trap  formation. 

Class  IV.  AUnvial  rocks. 

(Yellow.) 

(1)  Peat,  (2)  Sand  and  gravel,  (3)  Loam,  (4)  Bog  iron  ore,  (5)  Nagel-fluh,  (6)  Calc 
tuff,  (7)  Calc  sinter. 

His  alluvial  class,  it  will  be  observed,  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  border  beginning  with  Long  Island  and  extending  southward 
and  westward  to  the  western  Louisiana  line,  comprising  the  beds  now 
mapped  b}^  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  in  part  Cretaceous,  but 
mainly  Tertiary  and  Quaternary,  and  forming  what  is  known,  from 
a  physiographic  standpoint,  as  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  materials 
were  described  as  mainly  sands  and  clays,  with  considerable  beds  of 
shell  deposits,  and  in  New  Jersey  a  greenish-blue  marl  (the  Cretaceous 
glauconitic  marls  of  recent  workers),  used  as  a  manure.  There  were 
also  noted  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  ochre.  His  Primitive  Class  was 
essentially  the  area  mapped  as  Archean  on  the  latest  U.  S.  Geologit*ai 
Survey  maps;  the  Transition,  the  narrow  belt  of  sedimentaries  alon^ 
the  Appalachian  range  including  the  various  horizons  from  Algonkian 
to  Carboniferous;  and  the  Secondary  class,  all  that  area  to  the  west 
now  known  to  be  occupied  mainly  by  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  rocks 
with  smaller  areas  of  Algonkian  and  Cambrian.  The  red-brown  sand- 
stones (Triassic)  of  the  Eastern  States  were  classed  as  Floetz  or  Sec- 
ondary and  called  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  sandstone  he  however 
separated  by  a  deeper  blue  in  the  1818  issue  from  the  secondary  rocks 
on  tin*  western  side  of  the  range,  because  of  its  having  a  slight  dip 
and  agreeing,  in  the  absence  of  organic  remains  and  its  relative  posi- 
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tion  on  the  sides  of  many  mountain  ranges,  with  his  Transition  rocks. 
To  the  Transition  beds  he  evidently  referred  all  the  crystalline  lime- 
stones and  dolomites  (marbles)  of  western  New  England  and  the 
Southern  States,  together  with  quartzites  and  gray wackes.  The  roof- 
ing slates,  now  regarded  as  of  Cambrian  and  Silurian  ages,  he  classed 
as  secondary.  The  line  between  the  Primitive  and  Transition  may 
"'perhaps  be  marked  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  remains, 
or  of  aggregates  of  rounded  particles  the  result  of  former  decomposi- 
tion, in  part,  by  the  more  or  less  crystalline  texture  and  its  approach 
toward  deposition." 

To  the  northwest  of  the  Transition  belt  lies  an  immense  area  of  sec- 
ondary rocks,  comprising,  as  above  noted,  the  horizontal  limestones  and 
slates  skirting  Lake  Champlain  about  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
There  are  also  'immense  beds  of  secondary  limestones,  of  all  shades 
from  a  light  blue  to  black,  intercepted  in  some  places  by  extensive 
tracts  of  sandstone  and  other  secondary  aggregates,"  which  'Sippear 
to  constitute  the  foundation  of  this  formation,  on  which  reposes  the 
great  and  valuable  coal  formation,"  which  "extends  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  in  Pennsylvania,  with  some  interruption,  all  the 
way  to  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee."  He  noted  that  along  the  south- 
east boundaries  of  this  formation,  as  on  the  fork  of  the  Holston  in 
Virginia  and  in  Greene  County  and  the  Pigeon  River  region  of  Ten- 
nessee, gypsum,  salt  licks,  and  salt  springs  had  been  discovered.  In 
his  first  map  this  is  indicated  by  a  line  of  green  extending  northeast 
and  southwest  entirely  across  the  State.  In  the  second  he  continues 
it  northeast  to  New  York.  The  continuation  of  these  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Oneida,  in  New  York  State,  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  since 
abundantly  verified,  that  "we  may  hope  one  day  to  find  an  abundance 
of  those  two  most  useful  substances  (salt  and  gypsum),  which  are 
generally  found  mixed  or  near  each  other  in  all  countries  that  have 
hitherto  been  carefully  examined."  He  called  attention  to  the  pres- 
ence of  iron  pyrites  in  the  coal  and  limestone,  of  iron  ores  consisting 
principally  of  brown  sparry  and  clay  iron  stone,  and  of  galena  in  the 
Mississippi  valley.  On  the  Great  Kanawha,  near  the  mouth  of  Elk 
River,  he  noted  the  presence  of  "a  large  mass  of  black  (1  suppose 
vegetable)  earth,  so  soft  as  to  be  penetrated  by  a  pole  10  or  12  feet 
deep.  Out  of  the  hole  so  made  frequently  issues  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas,  which  will  burn  some  time;"  and  he  queried  'Mf  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  place  would  not  throw  some  light  on  the  formation  of 
coal  and  other  combustible  substances  found  in  such  abundance  in  this 
formation."  The  occurrence  of  large  detached  masses  of  granite  over 
an  area  from  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  to  Erie,  New  Y'ork,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Ann,  in  some  cases  at  least  2<)0  miles  from  an}'  known  outcrops, 
was  noted,  but  no  suggestion  made  relative  to  their  probable  means  of 
transportation. 
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In  this  same  year  S.  Godon  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  a  paper  of  twenty-seven  pages  on 
Mineralogical  Observations  made  in  the  environs  of  Boston  in  1807 
^^^^.^  and  1808. 

MinenkMricai  As  customary  at  that  time,  rocks  and  minemls  wero 

bunched  together  quite  indiscriminately.  He  divided 
his  minerals  into  two  general  groups,  (1)  Simple  minerals  and  (2) 
Aggregate  minerals.  The  simple  minerals  were  then  divided  into 
Acidiferous  substances  (under  which  was  placed  carbonate  of  lime!). 
Earthy  substances,  Combustible  substances,  and  Metallic  substances. 
The  aggregate  minerals  were  classed  under  Primordial  soil  and  Alluvial 
deposits.  Under  the  first  mentioned  (Primordial  soil)  were  placed  all 
the  primary  and  consolidated  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  region.  The 
nomenclature  adopted,  though  somewhat  cumberaome  and  awkward, 
was  not  more  so  than  others  since  devised,  the  name  of  any  rock  being 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  aid  to  that  of  the  most  chai-acteris- 
tic  mineral.  Thus  ampKiholoid^  feldnparoid^  argUloid  were  the  names 
of  rocks  in  which  amphibole,  feldspar,  or  clay  fonned  the  chief  con- 
stituent. The  rhyolites  (quartz  porphyries  and  felsites)  of  the  region 
were  classed  as  simple  petrosilex  arid  compound  petrosilex  and  the 
Dorchester  conglomerate  as  wacke. 

The  paper  offers  a  striking  evidence  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  rocks  and  of  chemical  methods  at  that  date.  Thus  an 
attempt  was  made  at  analyzing  the  "  argilloid"  by  reducing  lOO  parts 
to  a  ''  subtile"  powder  and  mixing  it  with  an  equal  part  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  After  standing  fifteen  days  the  solid  portion  remain- 
ing was  removed  from  the  solution  (method  not  stated),  washed,  and 
weighed,  whereby  it  was  found  that  85  per  cent  remained.  The  solu- 
tion was  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  from  the  precipitated 
sulphate  of  lime  thus  obtained  it  was  calculated  that  5.5  parts  out  of 
the  15  parts  soluble  were  of  lime.  Alumina  and  iron  were  determined 
b}^  precipitation  by  ammonia — 6.75  parts  obtained.  The  liquid  remain- 
ing from  the  alumina-iron  filtrate  was  then  dried  and  heated  till  the 
ammonia  was  driven  off,  the  substance  left  dissolved  in  water  and 
allowed  to  crystallize,  producing  an  admixture  of  "  well  characterized 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  soda."  "  This  analysis,"  while  con- 
fessedly not  of  great  accuracy,  he  wrote,  ''  is  suflicient  to  establish  the 
important  fact  of  the  existence  of  potash  and  soda  as  elements  in  some 
rocks  in  this  part  of  the  world."    Truly  an  important  disc^overy! 

In  the  same  memoirs  and  this  same  year  Prof.  Parker  Cleaveland,  of 
Bowdoin  College,  perhaps  all  unintentionally,  started  the  controversy 
relative  to  Glacial  and  post-Glacial  uplift  and  depression  by  announ- 
cing the  finding  of  fossil  shells  belonging  to  genera  still  living  in 
deposits  of  sand  and  clay  well  above  sea  level  at  Brunswick,  Maine. 
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In  January,  1810,  there  was  established  by  Prof.  Archibald  Bruw 

the  American  Mineralogical  Journal,  the  first  American  publication 

designed  primarily  for  geologists  and  mineralogists.     The  life  of  this 

journal  was,  however,  short,  th^  last  issue  bearing  the 

Mincraiogiad  date  of  1814,  and  the  whole  number  comprising  but 

Joomal,  1810.  ^^^  '  *  ^ 

270  pages. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory and  botany  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
consisted  of  an  annotated  catalogue  accompanying  a  suite  of  mineral 
specimens  made  during  a  tour  to  Niagara  in  1809. 

Among  the  other  papers  which  followed  mention  may  be  made  of 
one  by  Colonel  Gibbs  on  the  Iron  Ores  of  Franconia,  New  Hampshire; 
by  I^njamin  Silliman  on  the  Lead  Mines  near  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts; by  «Tames  Catbush  on  the  Blue  Earth  of  New  Jersey,  and  by 

W.  Meade  on  Elastic  Marble,  a  "fossil  of  

rare    occurrence"    found   near    Pittsfield, 
Massa^^husetts. 

The  more  important  strictly  geological 
papers  were  by  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and 
included  a  geological  account  of  Dutchess 
County  in  New  York,  one  on  the  improba- 
bility of  finding  coal  on  Long  Island  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  one  on  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  island  of 
New  York.  Akerly  described  the  high- 
lands of  Dutchess  County  as  consisting  of 
granitic  rocks,  and  the  whole  country  north 
of  the  highlands  as  underlaid  with  primitive 
slate,  most  of  the  hills  being  composed  of 
limestone.  New  York  Island  was  described  as  underlaid  throughout 
itH  northern  part  by  primitive  rocks,  granite,  and  limestone;  the  south- 
ern part,  upon  which  the  then  existing  city  was  built,  as  composed  of 
an  alluvion  of  sand,  stone,  and  rocks.  This  he  regarded  as  a  recent 
deposit  '^subsequent  to  the  creation  and  even  the  deluge.'"  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  alluvial  material  was  deposited  he  described  as 
follows: 

After  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  had  retired  from  tliis  continent,  they  left  a  vast 
chain  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are  still  confined  within  their  rocky  ])arrierH;  others 
liave  since  broken  their  bounds  and  united  with  tlie  <)(;ean.  The  highlands  of 
New  York  was  the  southern  l)oundary  of  a  huge  (collection  of  water,  which  was  con- 
fine<l  on  the  west  by  the  Shawangunk  and  Katts-kili  niountainH.  The  hillH  on  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  confined  it  there.  When  the  hills  were  cleft  and  the  nioiintains 
torn  asunder,  the  water  found  vent  and  overflowed  the  country  to  the  nouth.  It 
was  then  that  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  was  formed,  and  it**  stream  has  never 
Hince  ceaaed  to  fiow.  The  earth,  sand,  stones,  and  rocks  brought  down  by  this  tor- 
rent were  depoedted  in  various  places,  as  on  this  island,  Ix)ng  Island,  »^taten  Island, 
an<l  the  Jerseys.    This  opinion  is  mostly  hypothetical,  because  unsupi)orted  by  a 


Fig.  1.— Archibald  Bruc^e. 
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sufficient  number  of  facts,  but  that  it  is  probable  may  be  judged  by  what  follows. 
(See  MitchilPs  views  on  p.  231. ) 

In  the  same  journal  Samuel  Brown,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  gave  a 
description  of  a  cave  .on  Crooked  Creek,  with  remarks  and  observa- 
tions on  niter  and  gunpowder;  Robert  Gilmore,  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  minerals  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore;  while  S.  L. 
Mitchill  proposed  an  amendment  to  Maclure's  chart  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  character  of  the  north  side  of  Ijong 
Island,  which  he  showed  to  be  alluvial  and  not  primitive,  as  stated, 
and  Benjamin  Silliman  described  the  plain  of  New  Haven  as  wholly 
alluvial  and  of  very  recent  origin.  This  paper  is  evidently  a  partial 
reprint  of  one  offered  before  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1810  and  referred  to  elsewhere  (p.  210). 

A  paper  by  J.  Corre  de  Serra,  the  Portuguese  minister  then  resid- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
in  1815,  and  published  in  their  Transactions  in  1818,  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  condition  of  knowledge  relative  to  so  commonplace  a 
phenomenon  as  that  of  rock  weathering  and  formation  of  soils.  His 
paper  was  entitled  Observations  and  Conjectures  on  the  Formation 
and  Nature  of  the  Soil  in  Kentuck}'.  He  regarded  this  soil  as  the 
product ''of  the  decomposition  of  an  immense  deposit  of  vegetables 
which  the  ocean  had  left  uncovered  by  any  other  deposition." 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  had  described  in  considerable  detail  and  very  eloquent!}'  the 
now  well-known  Natural  Bridge  of  Rockbridge  County,  which  he 
p  w  oil      »  regarded  as  spanning  a  gigantic  fissure,  the  result  of 

Ideas  on  the  somc  great  convulsion.     In  the  Transactions  of  the 

American  Philosophical  Society  for  1810  (1818)  Francis 
William  Gilmer  had  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  ilkistrated  by  a  full- 
page  plate.  The  bridge  was  described  in  detail  and  its  formation 
ascribed,  not  to  a  sudden  convulsion,  as  argued  by  Jefferson,  or  to 
any  extraordinarily  sudden  deviation  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
but  to  the  *S'ery  slow  operation  of  causes  which  have  always  and 
must  ever  continue  to  act  in  the  same  manner."  This  cause  he  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  solvent  action  of  meteoric  waters  on  limestone. 
In  this  respect  (jilmer,  although  scarcely  known  to  geological  science, 
was  vastly  in  advance  of  the  workers  of  his  day. 

Thre(»  years  later  the  Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  a  man  of  education  and 

culture,  but  whose  professional  training  seems  to  have  quite  unfitted 

him  for  the  work  of  a  geologist,  also  discussed  the  subject  in  a  paper 

in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  giving  the  results 

yitlW9  Oi  the  «.i«i  I  1  t>  A  tt  -nr '         '     • 

Rev.  E.  Coraeiiuft,      of  liis  observations  on  the  geology  of  parts  of  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  territo- 
ries.    He  (lisseiit(»(l  from  any  of  the  views  thus  far  expre«ssed,  and  in 
the  sublimity  of  his  faith  could  see  no  good  reason,  or  in  his  own 
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words,  no  **difficulty  even  in  supposing  it  (i.  e.,  the  bridge)  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  as  it  is." 

Next  to  Maclure's  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  North  America, 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  of  the  early  publications  was  Parker 
Cleaveland's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  a  work 
of  upward  of  six  hundred  pages,  with  live  plates  of 
TmtteTmi*  crystal  drawings  and  a  colored  geological  map. 

nooiDo?^!?*'  For  most  of  the  geological  observations  and  for  the 

map  Cleav eland  was  indebted  to  Maclure  and  to  writ- 
ten communications  from  H.  H.  Hayden.  The  principal  variation 
from  Maclure's  map  lay  in  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  S.  L. 
Mitchill  regarding  the  extension  of  the  alluvial  deposits  on  Long  Island. 
It  further  differed  from  that  published  by  Maclure  in  1817  in  that  a 
large  portion  of  southern  and  western  Maine  was  colored  as  occupied 
by  transition  rocks,  this  area  having  been  left  blank  by  Maclure. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  work  was  largely  chemical,  the 
minerals  being  divided  into  (1)  classes,  (2)  orders,  (3)  genera,  and  (4) 
species,  his  definition  of  species  being  **a  collection  of  materials 
which  are  composed  of  the  same  ingredients,  combined  in  the  same 
proportions." 

In  the  tabular  view  given,  all  known  minerals  were  grouped  under 
four  classes,  as  follows:  Class  1,  substances  not  metallic,  composed 
entirely  or  in  part  of  an  acid;  class  2,  earthy  compounds  or  stones; 
class  3,  combustibles,  and  class  4,  ores.  As  was  the  case  with  all 
writers  of  that  day,  basalt  and  several  other  compact  rocks  of  indis- 
tinct mineralogical  nature  were  classed  as  minerals.  Thus  is  found 
under  class  2,  species  Ib^porc^Jlaiiite;  species  16,  HHicf/n  slate;  species 
32,  emerald,  and  species  34,  basalt.  This  last  was  described  as  never 
crystallized  but  occurring  'Mn  large  amorphous  masses,  but  also  under 
a  columnar,  tabular,  or  globular  form"  and  passing  insensibly  into 
"greenstone,  wacke,  and  perhaps  clinkstone." 

Not  only  was  the  mineralogical  nature  of  basalt  little  understood, 
but  even  its  relationship  to  volcanic  rocks  as  well.  It  was  described 
as  sometimes  found  in  countries  decidedly  volcanic,  but  seldom  near 
the  craters  of  still  active  volcanoes;  '^  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  at 
the  foot  of  volcanic  mountains  and  sometimes  almost  surrounds  them." 
Some  of  the  most  noted  localities  mentioned  are  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
island  of  Staffa,  the  Erzgebirge,  Auvergne,  etc.  Its  occurrence  in 
the  United  States  was  regarded  as  doubtful,  though  he  noted  its 
reported  occurrence  on  the  Stony  (Rocky)  Mountains.  It  was  regarded 
as  of  both  igneous  and  aqueous  origin. 

Anthracite,  which  forms  species  (>  under  class  3,  combustibles,  was 
desc'ribed  as  "strongly  resembling  ^yW,  from  which,  however,  it 
materially  differs."  It  was  said  to  occur  in  primitive  or  tnuisitional 
rocks,  though  sometimes  connected  with  secondary  rocks.     Obviously, 
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therofore,  it  is  stated,  it  has  not,  at  letist  in  nian}^  case^,  resulted  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 

Pages  586  to  636  of  C'leaveland's  first  edition  included  an  introduction 
to  the  stud}'  of  geology.  Some  of  the  statement8  here  made  are  of 
interest:  "  Most  of  those  extensive  masses  of  strata,"  he  wrote,  ''  with 
which  geology  is  concerned  are  compound  minerals,  or  aggregates, 
composed  of  two  or  more  simple  minerals  mingled  in  various  propor- 
tions and  denominated  rocks."  While  thus  a  division  into  species  and 
genera  may  be  possible  with  minerals,  with  rocks  the  case  is  quite 
differr.nt.  ''It  is  obvious  that  they  can  not  admit  of  distinctions 
which  are  strictly  specific.''  This  observation  holds  good  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  His  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  beds  of  rocks  were  no 
less  interesting: 

When  primitive  rocks  are  stratified  the  strata  are  seldom  horizontal.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  often  highly  in(!line<l  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  vertical. 
But  whether  these  strata  were  originally  inclined  or  whether,  subsequent  to  their 
formation,  they  have  been  changed  from  a  horizontal  to  an  inclined  position  by  the 
action  of  some  powerful  cause,  is  a  question  on  which  the  most  distingiiishe<l  geolo- 
gists are  divided  in  opinion. 

Again: 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  higher  the  level  at  which  any  r(K»k  ap|)ears  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  older  is  the  rock;  for  it  so  declines  as  to  pass  under  th(»se 
rocks  which  appear  at  a  lower  level.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  fact  appears 
in  those  horizontal  strata  of  secondary  rocks  which  sometimes  rest  on.  the  summits 
of  high  mountains. 

The  theory  of  the  earth  adopted  by  Cleaveland  is  apparently  that  of 
Cuvier.  In  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of  rocks  and  geological  sys- 
tems he  was  for  the  most  part  a  follower  of  Werner,  though  he  recog- 
nized some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  complete  adoption  of 
the  Neptunian  theory.  "Though  its  general  outlines  may  be  correct, 
we  are  yet  unable  to  give  its  details.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  rather 
encumbered  with  difficulties  than  absolutely  confronted  by  existing 
fa^'ts."'  His  views  regarding  voIc«.noes  were  largely  a  reflection  of  those 
advocated  by  his  European  contemporaries,  and  need  but  brief  allusion. 

Many  parts  of  the  external  crust  of  the  earth  are  subject  to  the  action  of  subter- 
raneous fire.  In  some  cases  these  tires  are  comparatively  mild  and  produf^e  no  impt^r- 
tant  effects,  excepting  the  destruction  of  the  combustibles  which  feed  them,  and  an* 
nothing  more  than  coal  mines  in  a  state  of  combustion.  But  in  other  cases  these 
subterraneous  fires  rage  with  resistless  impetuosity. 

Cleaveland  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1799,  and  was 
in  1805  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  mineralogy  in  Ik)wdoin  College,  Brunswick, 

Maine.  He  is  described  by  his  biographer  (the  elder 
CkM^eiand.  Silliman)  as  a  man  of  great  natural  ardor  and  activity, 

with  a  reputation  for  zeal,  industry,  and  learning.  To 
these  statements  certainly  no  one  will  take  exception,  when  the  period 
and  magnitude  of  his  work  and  manifold  character  of  his  professional 
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Parker  Cleaveland. 
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duties  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  his 
was  the  first  attempt  made  in  America  at  a  systematic  treatise  on  min- 
eralogy. (Shepard^'s  came  sixteen  and  Dana^s  twenty-one  years  later.) 
The  only  available  foreign  works  were  those  of  Jameson,  Kirwan, 
Werner,  and  Brongniart;  moreover,  there  were  in  America  few,  if 
an3%  important  mineral  cabinets,  those  of  B.  D.  Perkins,  Archibald 
Bruce,  and  Col.  George  Gibbs  alone  being  worthy  of  mention.  The 
work,  we  are  told,  was  received  with  great  favor,  two  editions  Ixeing 
Issued,  the  second  in  two  volumes  tearing  date  of  1822.  A  third  was 
called  for  but  never  prepared,  owing  to  the  failing  health  of  the  author.^ 

An  interesting  side  light  is  thrown  by  one  of  the  reviewers  of  the 
tirst  edition  upon  the  condition  of  the  sciem^e  at  that  time.  Thus  he 
wrote  of  Hauy's  "curious  discoveries  regarding  the  six  primitive  fig- 
ures or  solids  which  form  the  base  of  all  crystals,'-  and  called  it  ''  the 
most  singular  and  acute  discovery  of  our  age,"  though  ''there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  mineralogists  as  to  the  pmctical  use  of 
crystallography  in  the  discrimination  of  minerals."  The  same 
reviewer  naively  remarked:  "In  this  age  of  bookmaking  it  is  no  small 
negative  praise  if  an  author  be  acquitted  of  unnecessarily  adding  to 
the  onerous  mass  of  books."'' 

Not  satisfied  with  his  first  edition,  which,  according  to  Marcou,  was 
published  during  the  author's  absence  in  Europe,  Maclure  immediately 
set  alK)ut  obtaining  the  necessary  information  for  a  revision,  and  in 
1817,  after  eight  years  of  hard  work,  presented  the 


w««wH-  Editton  of  ,  1  I  •   I      1  •        1 

Macivre's  amended  memoir,  which  was  republished  in  the  trans- 

Obaervatioiis.  1817.  .  ^      .        ^^.  .,  i  .      i    r/    •    .  i       i         •       .i 

actions  of  the  rhilosophical  oociety  and  also  in  the 
fonn  of  a  separate  volume  of  127  pages,  liearing  the  same  date.  The 
second  issue  differed  considerably  from  the  first,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  being  the  delineation  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  cor- 
rection of  many  minor  details  regarding  the  distribution  of  various 
giK)logical  formations. 

On  Plate  2  of  this  issue  he  gave  five  sections  across  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Appiilachian  regions  and  the  secondary 
rcx?ks  of  the  Mississippi,  which  were  colored  to  correspond  with  the 

"  111  a  letter  (late<1  Madrid,  August  20, 1S22,  Maclure  writes  to  C'leavelan<l  a?  follows: 
*  I  felicitate  you  on  a  second  e<lition  of  your  minerahigy  beinjr  so  soon  necessary. 
The  iiiineralogical  profesBor  here,  Dn.  Donato  Crarcia,  has  the  intention  of  trans- 
lating; your  work  into  Spanish  as  the  best  elementary  book  yet  known."  As  to 
whether  or  not  this  intention  was  carrie<i  out,  the  present  writer  has  no  information. 

^Theset^oml  American  work  on  mineralogy  by  one  who  could  with  i>ropriety  V)e 
called  a  mineralogist  and  original  worker  was  Pn>f.  C  V.  Sheiianl's  Treatise  on 
Mineralogy,  Shepard  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  an  assistant  to 
Profeflpor  Silliman  at  New  Haven.  The  work,  which  was  foun<led  on  that  of  th«'  well- 
known  Austrian  mineralogist,  Mohs,  api>eared  in  the  form  of  a  small  octavo  volume 
of  256  pagt«.  In  1835  a  second  yiart  in  two  volumes  of  (VM)  pages  a[>|HMire<1.  IWuw: 
|Mirely  mineralogical  in  its  natures  but  passing  note  can  Ik>  made  of  it  lit>re.  A  second 
e<litioD  wsH  iflBoed  in  1844. 
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scheme  in  the  map.  (See  Plate  5.)  The  first  section  extended  from 
Camden  in  Penobscot  Bay,  Maine,  to  Oxboro,  near  Kingston,  on  Lake 
Ontario;  the  second  from  Pl^^mouth,  Massachusetts,  to  Cayuga  Lake, 
New  York;  the  third  from  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  to  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania;  the  fourth  from  Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  to  Arlington, 
in  the  same  State,  and  the  fifth  from  Cape  Fear,  North  Carolina,  to 
Warm  Springs,  in  the  same  State.  The  poverty  of  information  at 
that  time  relative  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ment that  ^'  the  tops  of  the  Stony  Mountains  are  covered  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  with  perpetual  snows  and  pendent  glaciers." 

As  was  the  case  with  a  majority  of  the  earlier  surveys  and  geological 
text-books,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  relation  of  the 
science  to  agriculture,  and  the  two  closing  chapters  of  the  second  issue 
were  given  up  to  Hints  on  the  Decomposition  of  Rock,  with  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Probable  Effects  they  may  Produce  on  the  Nature 
and  Fertility  of  Soils.  The  kinds  of  soils  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  various  rocks  were  discussed  with  particular  attention  to 
their  physical  nature,  but  while  occasional  references  were  made  to 
their  content  of  lime,  the  alkalies,  and  other  constituents,  no  chemical 
anal3^ses  were  given,  nor  was  their  desirability  apparently  appreciated. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  realized,  however,  that  throughout 
the  entire  glaciated  area  as  now  known  there  may  be  little  connection 
between  the  soils  and  the  rocks  immediately  underlying  them. 

During  1818,  as  already  noted,  there  was  founded  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  or,  as  it  was  familiarly  called,  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, the  first  volume  bearing  on  the  title-page  the  date  1819.  It  is 
notable  as  being  the  first  American  journal  to  be  given 
joaraai  of  Science,  up  largely  to  gcological  subjccts,  although  Other  Sci- 
ences were  by  no  means  debarred.  In  fact,  as  noted 
in  his  plan  of  the  work,  the  Journal  was  intended  to  embrace  the  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  their  application  to  the  arts  and  to  every 
useful  purpose. 

From  its  earliest  inception  geological  notes  and  papers  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  its  pages,  and  a  perusal  of  the  numbers  from  the 
date  of  issue  down  to  the  present  time  will,  alone,  afford  a  fair  idea  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  American  geolog}'.  I  shall  note  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  many  articles  taken  from  the  Journal,  particularly  the 
earlier  numljers,  as  serving  best  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
science  at  the  time  of  their  issue. 

Among  the  earliest  publications  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
New  England  mention  must  be  made  of  J.  F.  and  S.  L.  Dana's  Out- 
lines of  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  which 
^     .  ^  bears  the  date  of  1S18,  and  which  is  further  noteworthy 

Dana's  Qcoloiry  and  ,.i  *     t  •^-  y 

mnenktgyoi  foi'  contiiiniiig  11  gcologicai  map  of  the  area  indicated, 

being  antedated  only  a  year  by  Eklward  Hitchcock's 

geological  map  of  a  part  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Connecticut  River 
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and  the  various  reprints  of  Maclure'n.  The  classification  adopted  was 
that  of  Werner,  and  hence,  of  course,  purely  lithological.  The  various 
rocks  enumerated  and  colored  on  the  map  were:  I.  The  Primitive, 
including  granite,  argillite,  primitive  trap,  porphyry,  and  syenite;  II. 
Transition,  including  amygdaloid  and  graywacke;  and  III.  Alluvial, 
including  sand,  pebbles,  clay,  and  peat.  No  granite  was,  however, 
recorded  as  in  place,  the  granite  of  Quincy  and  the  areas  west  of  north 
of  Marblehead  being  colored  as  syenite.  The  argillite  was  regarded 
as  the  oldest  rock  occurring  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  represented  as 
forming  gently  undulating  eminences  in  Charlestown,  Watertown, 
Chelsea,  and  Quincy.  Greenstone,  or  primitive  trap,  was  represented 
as  occupying  all  of  the  Marblehead-Salem  areas  and  large  areas  to  the 
west,  including  Stoneham  and  Lexington.  Porphyry,  ''a  compound 
rock  having  a  compact  basis,  in  which  are  embedded  crystals  or  grains 
of  other  minerals  of  contemporaneous  formation,"  and  which  passes 
into  lK)th  syenite  and  petrosilex,  they  found 
in  Maiden,  Lynn,  and  Chelsea,  while  the 
large  area  beginning  at  the  shore  east  and 
north  of  Lynn  and  extending  southwest- 
ward  as  far  as  Maiden,  was  colored  as  petro- 
f^ii^x.  A  wide  strip,  extending  from  just 
west  of  the  Charles  River  to  the  coast,  in- 
cluding Brookline,  Roxbury,  and  Dorches- 
ter, was  colored  as  graipoacke,,  this  being,  of 
course,  the  conglomemte  of  later  writers. 
On  the  northern  and  western  edges  of  this 
are  narrow  belts  colored  as  amygdaloid^  the 
same  being  the  rock  later  shown  by  Benton 
to  be  melaphyr,  or  ancient  basaltic  lava  flow.        p,^  2.-samuei  mther Dana. 

The  minerals  as  described  were  divided 
into  Class  I.  Eiarthy  fossils;  Class  II.  Saline  fossils;  Class  III. 
Inflammable  substances;  and  Class  IV.  Metallick  fossils.  Under 
Class  I  were  included  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  quartz, 
such  silicates  as  mica,  shorl,  feldspar,  garnet,  epidote,  the  amphi- 
boles,  etc.,  and  such  compound  substances  as  petrosilex,  basalt, 
wacke,  schaalstone,  argillaceous  slate,  and  clay.  The  second  class, 
Saline  Fossils,  included  but  a  single  species,  sulphate  of  iron.  Class 
III  included  hydrogen  gas  and  peat,  and  Class  IV  sulphides  and 
chlorides  of  copper,  sulphide,  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  iron,  sulphide 
of  lead,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  The  classes  were  subdivided  into 
orders  and  the  orders  into  genera,  species,  subspecies,  and  varieties. 
Thus  novaculite  was  considered  a  subspecies  of  argillaceous  slate,  a 
species  under  Order  II,  Nonacidiferous  substances  of  Class  I,  Earthy 
fossils.  Altogether  some  21  species  of  Earthy  fossils  were  recog- 
nized, 1  of  Saline  fossils,  2  of  Inflammable  substances,  and  8  of 
Metallick  fossils.    These  were  all  described  in  detail,  their  physveal 
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charai'ters  and  conduct  before  the  blowpipe,  and  their  place  of  occur- 
rence. Perhaps  no  better  means  of  showing  the  condition  of  the 
science  at  that  time  can  be  found  than  by  reproducing  here  a  page  of 
the  original  descriptive  matter  under  Class  I,  Order  II. 

Species  VII — Wacke. 

Warke,  nearelaiid,  p.  287.  Wacce,  Jameson,  vol.  1,  [>.  37(>.  Wa<'ken,  KInrw, 
vol.  1,  p.  223.     Wakke,  Aikin,  p.  254. 

External  characters. 

Ite  colours  are  grey  and  purple.  Of  grey,  it  occurs  blackish  grey  and  greenish 
grey;  of  purple,  lavender  purple.     The  colours  vary  much  in  their  intensity. 

It  is  dull. 

It  is  amorphous  and  cellular. 

It  exhales  a  strong  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed  upon. 

It  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Its  streak  is  greyish  white,  with  a  reddish  purple  tinge  in  some  jtarts,  and  is  dull. 

It  is  moderately  hard,  passing  to  soft. 

The  fracture  is  from  fine  grained  uneven  to  earthy;  some  sjiecimens  show  a  slightly 
slaty  Htnicture. 

It  is  brittle. 

It  is  easily  frangible. 

The  fragments  are  indeterminately  angular  and  not  particularly  sharp  edged. 

Its  specifick  gravity  is  about  2.88. 

Chymical  characters. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  into  an  opaque,  semi-vitreous  mass  which  appears* 
porous  when  broken. 

Geological  sUuation  and  localities. 

It  occurs  in  beds  in  Petrosilex  at  Milton,  and  forms  the  basis  of  Amygdaloid  at 
Brighton,  Hingham,  Newton,  &c.,  and  it  is  found  also  in  rounded  fragments  at 
Needham,  Newton,  Brighton,  &c. 

Remarks. 

This  mineral  sometimes  much  resembles  ferruginous  clay,  and  is  intermediate 
between  Clay  and  Basalt.  It  is  very  liable  to  dei^m position,  and  when  it  fonns  the 
basis  of  Amygdaloid,  by  undergoing  tliis  change,  it  leaves  the  imbedded  minerals 
projecting,  or  they  fall  out  and  leave  the  Wacke  cellular. « 

In  1818  there  was  publishod  by  Kirk  and  Mercein  in  New  York 
Robert  Jameson's  tmnslation  of  Cuvier's  celebrated  essay  on  the 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  with  it  S.  L.  Mitchill's  Observations  on  the 
Geolofifv  of  North  America.*  It  is  the  Observations 
Qeotoyy  of  North  alonc  that  need  now  receive  our  attention,  and  this 
with  particular  reference  only  to  what  is  said  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  the  drift.     Mitchill  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 

^  This  work  was  the  subject  of  a  scathing  review  in  the  Analeetic  Magazine,  XIII, 
1819,  where  the  writers  were  accused  of  having  borrowed  at  least  three-fourths  of 
their  material  "for  the  mere  purpose  of  eking  out  the  matter  to  the  proper  size  of  a 
jvslum  rolnmeii — of  lx)rrowing  the  most  elementary  ideasof  the  mostcommon  authors.'* 
*  *  *  "A  student  who  has  read  either  Cleaveland,  Jameson,  or  Aikin,  will  find  not 
a  sentence  that  is  new  in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  book;  which  is  in  fact  a  die^grace- 
ful  example  of  literary  l)ook-making,  as  it  respects  both  the  matter  and  the  manner.'* 

''  There  wfu*  manifeste<i,  particularly  by  the  publishing  houses  of  Philadelphia,  an 
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si-ientific  men  of  his  day,  hiid  road  and  tniveled  extensively,  and  it  may 
be  Hafe  to  assume  that  the  views  held  by  him  were  supposed  to  rest 
upon  a  good  foundation,  though  they  were  not  wholly  accepted,  as  is 
mentioned  later. 

It  was  MitchilTs  idea  that  the  (Ireat  Lakes  were  the  shrunken  rep- 
resentatives of  great  int(>rnal  seas  of  salt  water,  which  ultimately 
!)roke  through  their  barriers,  the  saline  lakes  becoming  gradually 
fn^shened  by  a  constant  influx  of  fresh  water.  The  remains  of  the 
Ijurriers  which  held  back  for  a  time  this  inland  sea  he  thought  to  be 
still  evident.  One  of  them,  he  wrote,  seemed  to  have  circumscribed 
to  a  c^^rtain  degree  the  waters  of  the  original  Lake  Ontjvrio  and  to  be 
still  traceable  as  a  niountainous  ridge  be- 
yond the  St.  Lawrence  in  upper  Canada, 
northenst  of  Kingston,  passing  thence  into 
New  York,  where  it  formed  the  divide 
Ijotween  the  present  lake  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and,  continuing  to  the  north  end  of 
Lake  George,  apparently  crossed  the  Hud- 
son al)ove  Iladley  Falls.  Thence  he  be- 
lieved it  to  run  toward  the  eastern  sources 
of  the  Susquehanna,  along  the  Cookwago 
and  Papachton  branches  of  the  Delaware, 
crossing  the  last  named  a  little  north  of 
Kaston  (Delaware  Watergap),  the  Lehigh 
north  of  Heidelburg  (Lehigh  Gap),  and  the 
Schuylkill  northwest  of  Hamburg  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Continuing  thence  along  to  the  north  of  Harrisburg, 
across  the  Susquehanna,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  until  it  entered 
Maryland,  and  {mssed  the  Potomac  at  Hai'pers  Ferry  into  Virginia, 
where  it  bei*ame  confounded  with  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Thence 
graduall}'  disappearing,  traces  of  it  appeared  to  the  westward,  as  at 
Cuiiil)erland  Gap  in  Tennessee  and  the  mountains  west  of  Cape 
Girardeau  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  evident  that  for  a  good  part  of  its  course,  as  traced,  this  barrier 
was  but  the  Blue  Ridge,  while  in  eastern  New  York  it  was  comprised 
mainly  of  the  Catskills  and  Adirondacks. 

To  appreciate  MitchilFs  view,  then,  we  have  to  imagine  this  now 
broken  and  gapped  ridge  as  continuous  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
forming  a  vast  dam  holding  back  the  waters  of  several  salt  inland  seas 

early  tendency  to  reprint  many  of  the  Pinj?liKh  workH  on  geology  and  mineralogy. 
This  fiudsits  inoAt  important  illustration,  frnni  the  [>resent  standpoint,  in  the  reprint- 
ing of  Frederick  Accumn's  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Minerals  (Philadel- 
phia, 1800);  Gainer's  Essay,  as  note<l  al>ove;  Bakewell's  An  Introduction  to  (ieology 
{Sew  Haven,  1829);  Cuvier's  A  Discourse  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Surface  of  the 
(ilobe  (Philadelphia,  1831);  and  D^  la  Beche's  A  Geological  Manual  (Philadelphia, 
1832),  etc. 


3  —Samuel  Latham  Mltchlll. 
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t<>  the  northward,  while  the  region  to  th^  .southward  was  dr}'  land.  A 
time  came,  however,  when  the  dams  at  various  points  proved  too  frail 
and  gave  way,  the  pent-up  waters  rushing  through  and  carrying 
devastation  with  them  like  the  waters  from  cloud-bursts  or  bursting 
reservoirs  of  to-day,  but  on  a  thousandfold  larger  scale. 

One  breach  was  conceived  to  have  been  at  the  northeastern  extremity 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  Thousand  Isles,  to  Mitchill's  mind,  ^'  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  mighty  rush  of  waters  which  thus  prostrated  the  opposing 


Fig.  4.— Map  to  illustrate  Mitchill's  theory  of  barrlerg. 

mound  and  left  them  as  scattered  monuments  of  the  ruin."  ''By  this 
operation  the  water  must  have  subsided  about  160  feet,"  or  to  its 
present  level. 

All  the  country  on  both  the  Canadian  and  Fredonian  sides  must  have  been  drained 
and  left  bare  *  *  *  exposing  to  view  the  waterwom  pebbles,  the  works  of  marine 
animaln,  their  solid  parts  buried  in  the  soil,  their  relicks  bedded  in  the  rocks,  and  the 
whole  exhibition  of  organic  remains  formed  in  the  bottom  of  such  a  sea  as  that  wa^. 

Great  masses  of  primitive  rocks  from  the  demolished  mound  or  dam  and  vast 
quantities  of  sand,  mud,  and  gravel  were  carried  down  the  stream  to  form  the 
curious  mixture  of  primitive  with  alluvial  materials  in  regions  below. 
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A  second  breach  was  conceived  to  have  been  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  liuke  George,  whereby  the  lake  was  diminished  to  about 
its  present  size.  A  third  was  at  Hadley  Falls;  a  fourth  at  the  upper 
falls  of  the  Mohawk;  a  fifth  was  made  by  the  pent-up  waters  of  the 
Delaware  above  Easton,  Pennsylvania;  a  sixth  by  the  Lehigh  to  the 
northwest  of  Bethlehem;  a  seventh  by  the  Schuylkill;  an  eighth  by  the 
Susquehanna,  and  a  ninth  by  the  Potomac  cutting  its  way  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  Harpers  Ferrj\  A  second  series  of  lakes  and  dams  he 
conceived  as  having  existed  outside,  i.  e.,  to  the  southward  of  those 
above  mentioned.  To  the  bursting  of  these  he  attributed  many  of  the 
minor  features  of  the  present  landscape. 

The  work  contains  little  in  the  way  of  systematic  geology  aside 
from  the  speculations  above  mentioned,  though  there  are  disconnected 
references  to  and  descriptions  of  fossil  remains  and  rocks  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  He,  however,  called  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  the  Great  Lakes  having  formerly  drained  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  gradual  retreat  of  the  falls  of  Miagara,  and  the  formation 
of  the  gorge  through  the  undermining  of  the  harder  surface  limestone, 
facts  which  seem  to  have  been  very  early  recognized. 

This  same  year  witnessed  the  first  appearance  in  geological  science 

of  Edward  Hitchcock,  then  a  young  theological  student  of  twenty-five, 

but  who  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  his 

time.    Hitchcock  came  first  into  notice  in  1815  through 

Edward  Hitchcock's  ^  .^      ,      ,  .  .  ^.  i. 

First  Oeoimricai         somc  astronqgD(»l  observations  and  corrections  fur- 


nished  Blunff^ Nautical  Almanac.  His  inclination, 
however,  early  took  a  geological  turn,  and  throughout  a  prolonged 
period  of  activity,  first  as  a  clergyman  and  later  as  professor,  presi- 
dent, and  again  professor  in  Amherst  College,  he  kept  himself  ever 
prominently  to  the  front. 

The  first  State  geological  survey  carried  to  completion,  that  of 
Massachusetts,  1830-1833,  was  primarily  his  conception  and  executed 
almost  wholly  through  his  efforts.  He  became,  however,  most  widely 
known  and  is  best  remembered  through  his  work  on  the  footprints 
found  in  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  his 
studies  of  the  drift  phenomena,  in  both  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer. 
Indeed,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  speak  facetiously  of  so  cultured  and 
dignified  a  gentleman,  he  was  America's  first  "superficial  geologist," 
and  a  perusal  of  his  papers  alone  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
development  of  the  glacial  hypothesis  in  America. 

The  paper  to  which  allusion  is  made  above.  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  a  Section  of  Massachusetts  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  with  a  Part  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  was 
published  in  the  first  volume,  1818,  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science.  It  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  a  geological  map  of  the 
region,  colored  by  hand,  and  a  transverse  section  of  the  rock  strata 
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from  Hoosac  Mountain  to  11  miles  c»ast  of  the  Connectieut  River. 
The  rocks  were  clasised  as  primitive,  secondary,  and  alluvial,  the  older 
crystallines  and  the  argillites  being  considered  as  primitive,  while  the 
traps  and  sandstones  were  put  down  as  secondary. 

The  year  181S  was  rendered  notable  also  by  the  appearance  in  tht* 
geological  arena  of  Amos  Eaton,  a  man  who,  like  Hitchcock,  wa*< 
destined  to  achieve  a  national  reputation,  but  whose  mental  character- 
istics were  as  unlike  Hitchcock's  as  was  possible 
Baton's  Index.  1818.  among  men  in  the  same  calling.  His  first  geological 
paper  occupied  three  pages  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  the  year  under  discussion.  His  first  noteworthy  publi- 
cation was  the  Index  to  the  Geology  of  the  Northern  States,  which 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  text-book  for  the  geological  classes  at  Wil- 
liams College  that  same  year.  Eaton  is  described  as  a  man  of  gi-eat 
force,  untiring  energy,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  his 
day.  In  181H,  at  the  age  of  foily,  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  law  and 
went  to  New  Haven  to  attend  Silliman's  lectures  on  mineralogy  and 
geology.  Subsequently  he  traveled  many  thousand  miles  on  foot, 
throughout  New  England  and  New  York,  delivering  in  the  principal 
towns  short  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history.  In  March,  1817, 
having  received  an  invitation  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  Williams  College,  his  alma  mater,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Williamstown.  Such  was  the  zeal  at  this  institution,  he 
wrote,  that  ^^an  uncontrollable  enthusllam  for  natural  history  took 
poasession  of  every  mind,  and  other  departments  of  learning  were  for 
a  time  crowded  out  of  the  college."  In  April,  1818,  on  invitation  of 
(iovernor  De  Witt  Clinton,  he  delivered  in  Albany,  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislature,  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  history. 
Here  was  undoubtedly  the  beginning  of  the  work  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  State  survey. 

In  the  "Index"*  mentioned  above  (which  has  been  pronounced  "the 
fii-st  attempt  at  an  armngement  of  the  geological  strata  of  North 
America")  the  views  expressed  were  naturally  largely  tinged  with 
Wernerism.  They  are  reviewed  in  detail  here,  even  when  almost 
exact  equivalents,  on  account  of  their  local  application. 

Eiiton  divided  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  into  five  classes:  First, 
Primitive;  second.  Transition;  third.  Secondary;  fourth.  Superin- 
cumbent; and,  fifth.  Alluvial;  the  body  of  the  work,  occupying  pages 
15  to  41,  inclusive,  being  given  up  to  their  description  and  geograph- 
ical distribution. 

Under  tlie  head  of  Primitive  rocks  he  included  granite,  granular 
limestone  and  quartz,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  soapstone  rocks,  calcareous 
and  granular  quartz,  and  syenite.  These  were  regarded  as  barren  of 
fossil  remains  and  the  oldest  roi'ks  to  which  hunoian  research  had 
extended. 
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The  Transition  clasH  included  metalliferous  limestone,  ar^illaceouis 

and  niliceouH  slate,  graywacke  slate,  and  ruhhlestone. 

The  Secondary  class  included  red  sandstone,  breccia,  compact  lime- 
stone, gypsum,  and  rocksalt;  ^ 

the  Superincumbent  class,  ba-  «:,.*.«  ;c .-  ^  "^^^^^^.c»tmtin  m. 

salt,    greenstone,    trap,  and  gf  Ss|f  |  |iHP!t^..h«c^.mui. 

amygdaloid,  and  the  Alluvial  2  1  ^  |  =  g.  »  1^^^.,„... Kuitettm. 

class,  gnivei,  sand,  clay,  and  1 1 1   » ^  |  B  I^P::::::::::::::^;'.^;:,*'"* 

loam.  »  ?  ^     i    i    T  ■•■■■"""■■  ■■"«-'^»'*^- 

Illustrative    of    his    ideas  ^  ?        §     5    ^  «»^ 

concernmg   the    position    of  g           '^     £»   g 

thest'     rocks,     a     geological  |           i.     f   i 

transverse  section  was  given,  |           |     |   P 

extending  from  Boston  on  the  s           g     »    h 

east   to  the  Catskill   Moun-  5  ^  .^ 

tains  on  the  west.      From  a  S  p^t          V 

IxM'usal  of    this  section   and  I  H^L  \  ^^,  witriicid 

the  accompan3'ing  text  many  |  PHnhl^      oaiwn 

interesting  and,  to  us,  strik-  iS  ;^  e  <e  ?&  -i      s  B^^^Bb  ...HLn^dsi*. 

xwir  conclusions  are    drawn.  ?  ?  S^  2:  ^  ^      '1  R^^^HP  >  , 

For   instance,  in    discussing  zs^BE-s:      3  

the  position  of  the  gneiss  of  1 1  »^  i  5          2 

the  Primitive  series  asitoc-  gi^l^s          ©  _^^^^^    ^k  ,  ^n 

curs     between    Dalton    and  Fas          g  ^^^-k^ 

Pittstield,  Vermont,  he  wrote:  ||         *  EVn^         wiui*m.bor,. 

*'  It  sinks  laterally  under  the  t^         ^  Bfflt         "  mTh*^^^ 

mica-slate  to  the  west,  and  |           ^  HA^  ::::::::  Hl^uy/"* 

proljably  does  not  rise  again  ^            Z  ^HH^  se^chertown. 

until  it  reaches  the  continent  j  ^^Kmi -s**'*'**" 

of  Asia."  Thesoapstonesand  S  ^^Hf:  :::::co'"hm.'* 

serpentines,  now  known  to  be  ^  ^^^^r cbk*^ri»er 

altered  eruptive  rock,  were  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^      h  ^^^^B'l....>Brt><>kfieki 

regarded  by  him  as  forming  *  x  ^  *c  ^  ^      "  ^^^^^fc^.^.-si^i-cer. 

one  of  the  concentric  coats  of  5^||^i?       ^  ^^^^^HL    Lek* 

mecbanicall}'  deposited  mate-  l|  5  i  1  r      ^  ^^^^B^...  w^x^ter. 

rials,  and,  as  with  syenite  and  ^  |  ^     =         p  ^^^^^Hb  --^■''<'<^*'"'y* 

granite,  their  possible  erup-  If        1          »  ^^^^HF,  ...Notnibury. 

tivc  ongin  not  dreamed  of.  '  a        §         >  ^^^^^ 

In  his  Transition  class  he  g-                  I 

would  include  the  marbles  of  ^  ^^_^^ 

western  Vermont,  now  con-  B  ^^^B'       ,.E.ti.=dbury. 

sidered  to  l>eof  Lower  Silur-  ^  ^^BB:: ::::::::: wttlSi. 

ian   and  Cambrian  age,  and  ^1^ vf^mtomn. 

the  roofing  slates.  WK"^':Z::'Z'^^^' 

In  the  Secondary  class  he 

included  the  red  sandstones  of  the  Catskills  (Devonian),  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Connecticut  River  (Triassic).     Disi*ussing  the  position 

of  the  Catskill  stone,  he  wrote:  "'Bakewell  removed  this  stv«Ll\\\xv 
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from  the  Secondary  class  (where  Werner  placed  it)  to  the  Transition. 
He  says  this  stratum  terminates  the  series  of  transition  rocks  con- 
taining metallic  veins  and  the  more  ancient  organic  relics.  Had 
Bakewell  ever  visited  Catskill  Mountain  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
left  the  red  sandstone  where  Werner  placed  it;  for  here  the  true  old 
red  sandstone  of  Werner  contains  the  organized  remains  of  at  leaxt 
one  well-known  phenogamous  woody  plant. "^  He  also  stated  that 
this  sandstone  contained  the  petrified  remains  of  the  roots  of  the 
Kalmia  latifoUa^  or  common  laurel!  The  gypsum  and  rocksalt  l)eds 
of  New  York  and  Penns3Mvania,  now  regarded  as  of  Salina  age,  he 
included  in  this  Secondary  class,  and  also  the  common  compact  lime- 
stone occurring  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State,  but  not  found 
east  of  the  Hudson  River. 

In  the  Superincumbent  class  were  included,  as  already  stated,  green- 
stone trap,  amygdaloid,  and  basalt,  which  he  regarded  as  varieties  of 
one  and  the  same  rock.  This  assumption  on  his  part  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  last  twenty  years  (since  the 
introduction  of  the  microsc^ope  into  geology)  regarding  the  now  well- 
established  relationship  existing  between  basalt,  melaphyr,  and  dia- 
base. While  these  rocks  were  considered  by  him  as  volcanic,  their 
exact  source  seemed  problematic.  "  On  the  Deerfield  River  the  green- 
stone sinks  down  in  a  fissure  in  the  red  sandstone.  *  *  *  Bakewell 
would  say  here  were  volcanoes  and  here  the  melted  greenstone  was 
thrown  up  through  the  sandstone."" 

In  discussing  his  Alluvial  class,  he  wrote: 

It  is  agreed  by  all  geologists  that  all  soils,  excepting  what  proceeds  from  decom- 
posed animal  and  vegetable  matter,  are  composed  of  the  broken  fragments  of  disin- 
tegrated rocks.  From  this  fact  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  soil  of  any  district 
might  be  known  by  the  rocks  out  of  which  it  is  formed;  consequently,  that  rockp 
abounding  in  quartz  would  produce  a  sandy  soil  and  thoee  abounding  in  ai^llaceous 
slate  a  clay  soil,  etc.  *  *  »  This  inference  is  certainly  correct,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  determining  what  rwks  may  have  extended  over  any  particular  district 
and  been  entirely  dissolved  in  former  ages.  Is  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that 
most  of  the  strata  now  constituting  Catskill  Mountain  *  *  *  once  extended  over 
Massachusetts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean? 

That  these  stmta  once  extended  as  far  as  Massachusetts  and  united 
to  the  same  strata  at  Pittsfield  and  Stockbridge  he  regarded  as  beyond 
question,  and  he  concluded  that  a  mass  of  rock  from  1,000  to  3,000 
feet  in  thickness,  from  20  to  30  miles  in  breadth,  and  perhaps  80  miles 
in  length,  had  been  dissolved  and  mostly  washed  down  the  Hudson 
River.  Fragments  of  every  stratum  he  thought  were  still  to  be  found 
in  small  masses  throughout  the  towns  in  the  vicinity.     The  possibility 

«C<3nceming  this  Hall  remarks  (Geology  of  Fourth  District,  p.  6):  **  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  this  early  period  Mr.  Eaton  should  have  recognized  the  sand- 
stone of  the  Catskill  Mountains  as  the  Old  Retl  of  Europe,  which,  now  that  we  have 
iden titled  its  characteristic  fossils,  is  proved  to  be  true.** 
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if  glacial  drift  was  of  course  at  that  time  wholly  unrealized,  and  he 
bccounted  for  the  masses  of  granite  and  syenite,  weighing  from  1  to 
fO  tons,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  Connecticut  River  region, 
IS  residuary  fragments  from  atmospheric  decomposition. 

What  force  can  have  hronght  these  masses  from  the  western  hills  across  a  deep 
ndley  700  feet  lower  than  their  present  situation?  Are  we  not  compelled  to  say  that 
iu»iralley  was  once  filled  up  so  as  to  make  a  gradual  descent  from  the  Chesterfield 
i  of  granite,  sienite,  etc.,  to  the  top  of  Mount  Tom?  Then  it  would  be  easy  to 
ve  of  their  being  rolled  down  to  the  top  of  the  greenstone,  where  we  now  find 
th^. 

In  this  year  Eaton  published  also  his  Conjectures  Respecting  the 
Formation  of  the  Earth.  In  this,  largely  following  Werner,  he 
taught  that  the  water  now  covering  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  exterior 
was  at  one  time  thoroughly  commingled  with  the  solid  materials  con- 
i^tituting  the  globe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  very  thick  paste. 
Such  being  the  primary  condition,  the  heaviest  materials  contained  in 
this  globular  mass  of  mortar  would  soon  begin  slowly  to  settle  together, 
the  heaviest  naturall}^  at  the  center.  Further,  that  such  settling  took 
place  in  inverse  order  of  the  specific  gravities  of  particles,  forming 
thus  several  concentric  layers  of  metals,  arranged  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion.  This  settling  went  on  until  finally  granite  was  deposited,  several 
thousand  years  being  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  all 
the  strata.  Previous  to  the  deposition  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
and  other  primitive  ro<;ks,  neither  animals  nor  vegetables  were  con- 
ceived to  exist,  for  no  traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  in  the  rocks 
of  these  types. 

As  condensation  went  on,  the  water  being  disengaged  from  the  inner 
deposits  and  forced  gradually  toward  the  exterior  of  the  mass,  the 
earth  paste  became  more  diluted,  and  a  few  zooph3'tes,  shell  animals, 
and  cryptogamous  plants  were  created,  as  was  shown  by  the  finding 
of  their  remains  in  the  transition  rocks  overlying  the  primitive. 

The  continued  dilution  of  the  water  by  the  deposition  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  transition  series  was  followed  by  the  creation  of  seveml 
species  of  fish,  and  as  the  solution  was  thinner  the  deposits  of  the 
secondary  rocks  went  on  with  considerable  rapidity.  During  this 
time  the  red  sandstone,  compact  limestone,  and  indurated  marl  were 
deposited,  entombing  incidentally  individuals  of  the  various  plants 
and  animals  enumerated. 

While  this  secondary  formation  was  going  on  the  internal  heat  of  the  eartli  imme- 
diately beneath  the  granite,  by  converting  the  water  which  remained  in  the  8ubt**r- 
ninean  interetices  into  steam,  began  to  raiine  up  the  rockH  of  granite.  The  expansion 
of  this  steam  found  relief  by  forcing  ite  way  wherever  the  least  resistance  was  pre- 
sented, and  as  strata  can  be  separated  from  each  other  easier  than  they  can  be  broken 
through,  the  steam  prolmbly  traveled  laterally  round  the  earth,  separating  the  gran- 
ite from  the  next  stratum  lielow.  At  length  the  fon^e  of  the  more  highly  rarefieil 
Kteam  became  too  great  to  l>e  any  longer  t^onfineil  within  tlie  coat  of  gmnite.  It 
burst  through  at  the  weakest  part  and  shot  forth  its  craggy  broken  eilges  above  the 
muddy  waters  which  surrounded  it. 
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Concerning  the  source  of  this  heat,  ''whether  it  arose  from  the 
admixture  and  combustion  of  substances  then  abounding  beneath  the 
gmnite/'  or  whether  ''it  was  excited  by  the  concentric  layers  of 
metallic  plates  serving  as  a  vast  galvanic  battery,"  Eaton  was  non- 
committal. 

The  projecting  edges  of  granite,  together  with  the  uplifted  strata  of  transition  aiui 
secondary  rocks,  formed  the  first  islands  and  continents  of  dry  land.  ^  Alluvial 
deposits  had  already  commenced  under  water,  and  therefore  part»  of  the  raised 
islands  an<l  continents  were  prepared  for  the  reception  and  support  of  plants  and 
animals  of  the  more  perfectly  organized  structure. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  continent*i  of  the  present  day,  which 
were  conceived  then  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  primeval  oc»ean,  but 
were  rather  the  continents  occupied  by  antediluvians,  and  which  are 
now  in  their  turn  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
land,  he  argued — 

may  have  lieen  supporte<l  by  the  meeting  place  of  two  vast  segments  of  uplifted 
granite  which  contained  l)eneath  them  an  immense  subterranean  sea.  Our  prei?- 
ent  continent  may  now  be  supi)orted  in  the  same  way  an<l  the  meeting  of  the  tnlj^es 
of  segments  form  the  granitic  ridge  which  extends  from  Georgia  to  the  Frigid  Zone- 
that  is  to  say,  that  which  forms  the  Api)alachian  Mountain  system. 

In  whatever  manner  the  ancient  world  was  supported,  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
wickedni^ss  of  man  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  its  foun<lations  gave 
way  and  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  never  to  l>e  again  uplifted. 

Incidental!  to  this  catastrophe,  he  conceived  there  may  have  Ix^en 
formed  a  •' vacuum  wherein  nmch  water  might  subside;"  or  possibly 
several  continents  falling  in  contemporaneously,  basins  were  formed  — 

sufficient  to  hold  all  the  waters  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  continents  of  our 
day;  or,  i)erhaps,  the  pressure  at  the  outer  mai^ins  of  the  falling  continents  might 
force  up  the  granite,  which  raised  our  continents  out  of  the  ocean.  *  *  «  At  any 
rate,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  our  continents,  then  at  the 
Ix^ttom  of  the  great  deep,  emergeil  into  oi)en  day.  While  this  tremendous  crash  of 
nature  was  going  on,  scales  of  various  thicknesses  from  the  various  strata  were  shot 
up,  detached  and  broken,  which  gave  formation  to  our  surrounding  hills,  the  ragged 
cliffs  of  the  Catskill  and  the  bleak  brow  of  the  Andes.  Some  were  formed  at  the 
Ix^ttom  of  the  sea  by  volcanic  lires;  others  have  arisen  from  various  causes  since  the 
great  deep  retired. 

This  order  of  creation  he  conceived  to  l^edirex-tly  in  accoixl  with  the 
account  of  Moses  and  the  sinking  of  the  ancient  continent  contempora- 
neous with  the  Xoachian  deluge. 

When  the  lountains  of  the  great  tleep  were  broken  up  and  the  bottoms  of  th<K*e 
fountains  became  dry  land,  the  ancient  world  l)ecame  itself  the  bottom  of  the  great 
deep  in  its  turn. 

During  this  period  all  surviving  animal  life,  lK)th  human  and  other- 
wise, was  conceived  as  confined  within  the  limits  of  Noah's  ark,  about 
one  year  elapsing  from  the  time  the  sinking  took  place  and  the  ark  was 
floated  before  the  new  Qurth  was  sufhciently  dry  for  the  occupants  to 
disembark. 
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These  conjectures,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not  quite  those  of  Werner, 
since  the  original  paste  constituting  the  globe  must,  according  to  Eaton, 
have  been  rather  a  mexjhanical  admixture  than  a  chemical  solution. 
While  the  early  stages  of  precipitation,  whereby  the  heaviest  mate- 
rials were  deposited  in  the  form  of  concentric  layers  of  metals,  might 
l)e  suggestive  of  a  condition  of  solution  or  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  the 
sub8e(|uent  dep)osition  of  the  secondary  rocks,  which  are  so  plainly 
fragmental,  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  he  regarded  the  primary  condi- 
tion as  that  of  a  mechanical  mixture  or  emulsion. 

Eaton  in  his  index  deviated  somewhat  from  Werner's  classification 
also  in  that  he  placed  the  argillaceous  slates  in  the  transition  mther 
than  in  the  primitive  class." 

The  year  1819  was  signalized  b}'  the  organization,  in  the  philosoph- 
ical room  of  Yale  College,  of  the  American  Geological  Society,  the 
first  American  scK*iety  devoted  mainly  to  geological  and  allied  su})jects. 
Though  this  continued  in  existence  only  until  the  end 
AMj^GMiocicai  ^f  1828,  it  was  productive  of  much  good  in  stimulating 
workei*s  throughout  the  country.  Maclure  was  elected 
pi-esident,  with  Colonel  (libbs,  Professor  Silliman,  Professor  Cleave- 
land,  Stephen  Elliott,  K.  Gilmor,  S.  Brown,  and  Robeii;  Hare,  vice- 
presidents.  Among  the  more  prominent  members  were  Akerly, 
Bnice,  Conielius,  S.  L.  and  J.  F.  Dana,  Dewey,  Jkton,  Godon, 
Hitchcock,  Mitchill,  Ratinesque,  Schoolcraft,  and  Steinhauer,  while 
the  names  of  Emmons,  Harlan,  Lea,  Morton,  Troost,  and  Vanuxem 
api)ear  among  the  younger  and  then  less  prominent  worker^. 

The  so<;iety  published  nothing  and  has  left  little  that  is  tangible  to 
tell  of  its  existence,  though  Eaton,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Index 
to  the  Geology  of  the  Northern  States,  makes  the  follow  ing  interesting 
comment  concerning  its  pei*sonnel : 

The  presuient  of  the  American  Geological  Hoiiety,  William  M*Clure,  esKj.,  hat* 
already  Htrui-k  out  the  grand  outline  of  North  American  geographical  geology.  The 
firrt  vice-preeident,  Col.  ii.  Gibhs,  has  collected  more  facts  and  amasned  more  geolog- 
ical and  mineralogical  specimens  than  any  other  individual  of  the  age.  The  second 
vice-president,  Professor  Silliman,  his  learned  and  indefatigable  colleague  in  tht^se 
labors,  gives  the  true  scientific  dress  to  all  the  naked  mineralogical  subjects,  which 
are  fumisheil  to  his  hand.  The  thinl  vice-president,  Professor  Cleaveland,  is  suc- 
cessfnlly  employed  in  elucidating  and  familiarizing  those  interesting  sciences;  and 
thus  smoothing  the  rugge<l  paths  of  the  student  Professor  Mitchill  has  amasse*!  a 
lar){e  store  of  materials,  and  annexed  them  to  the  lal)ors  of  (/uvier  and  Jameson. 
Bat  the  drudgery  of  climbing  cliffs  and  descending  into  fissures  ami  taverns  and  of 
travelling  in  all  directions  our  most  nigged  mountainous  districts  to  ascertain  the 
distinctive  characters,  number,  and  onler  of  our  strata  has  devolved  on  me.  1  make 
no  pretensions  to  any  peculiar  qualifications  other  than  that  Ixxlily  health  and  con- 
stitntional  fitness  for  labor  and  fatigue  which  such  an  employment  re<iuires. 

"Silliman  in  his  review  of  the  work  (American  Journal  of  Science,  I,  181i>,  p. 
70)  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  slate  may  belong  either  t<»  ])rimitive, 
iimnaition,  or  secondary  formations.  lie  also  (]uestioned  if  the  Wt>st  Stockbridge 
marble  should  not  be  regarded  as  primitive  rather  than  metalliferous. 
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Schoolcraft's 


During  the  years  1818  and  1819  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  made  a  trip 
throughout  what  is  now  known  as  the  lead  region  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  in  November  of  the  last-named  year  published,  in  the 
form  of  an  octavo  volume  of  some  300  pages,  a  book 
entitled  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri; 
Including  Some  Observations  on  the  Mineralogy. 
Geology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  Soil,  Climate,  Population,  and  Pro- 
ductions of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  Other  Sections  of  the  Western 
Country.  The  work  contained  little  of  geological  importance,  the 
purport  of  the  trip  being  mainly  to  study  the  lead  deposits  of  the 
region.  He  described  the  whole  mineral  country  as  "bottomed"  on 
primitive  limestone,  though  he  found  quartz  rock  and  later  sand  rock 
very  common  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Arkansas  country.  Sec- 
ondary limestone  was  also  met  with,  but  was  far  less  common  than  in 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Connecticut,  and  Illinois, 
the  ore  itself  being  found  in  the  decomix>- 
sition  products  from  the  primitive  lime- 
stone. He  mentioned  the  occurrence  of 
granite  in  Washington  and  Madison  coun- 
ties, also  greenstone  porph\"ry  and  iron 
ore,  and  correctly  described  the  granite  as 
being  the  only  mass  of  its  kind  known  to 
exist  between  the  primitive  ranges  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Rocky  mountains,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  and  to  an  almost 
immeasurable  extent  with  secondary  lime- 
stone. He  gave  also  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  minerals  found  in  the  State.  Among 
them  mention  was  made  of  the  flint  from 
Girardeau  County;  several  varieties  of  quartz,  including  the  Arkansas 
novaculite;  a  red  pipestone  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is 
evidently  the  catlinite  of  more  recent  writers,  but  which  he  called  stea- 
tite; and  other  minerals,  including  baryte,  fluorite,  blende,  antimony, 
native  copper,  etc.  He  described  briefly  the  micaceous  iron  ore  of 
Iron  Mountain,  the  coal  found  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
minerals  which  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

Schoolci'aft  was  one  of  those  all-round  naturalistj>  and  investigators 
such  as  could  exist  only  in  the  early  days  of  science,  when  it  was  pos- 
sible for  one  mind  to  embrace  or  include  all  knowledge,  keep  track  of 
its  development,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  its  advancement.  A  man 
apparently  of  more  than  ordinary  vigor,  daring,  and  perseverence,  he 
early  became  interested  in  the  work  of  exploration,  his  field  being, 
liowever,  limited  mainly  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  His  geologicjil  work  was  purel}'  of  the  reconnais- 
sance type,  but  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  then  existing  condi- 
tion of  knowledge  regarding  the  regions  visited,  the  lead  regions  of  the 


Fig.  6.— Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft. 
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Mississippi  Valley  and  the  copper  regions  of  Lake  Superior  both  prof- 
iting by  his  labors. 

Being  brought  in   contact  with    the   aborigines  and  realizing  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  were  becoming  contaminated  through  con- 


tat*t  with  the  whites,  he  was  drawn  into  a  study  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  North  America,  to  which  work,  after  1822,  he  gave  up  a  large  ix)r- 
tion  of  his  time.     The  main  work  of  his  life  lies,  therefore,  quite 
oatside  the  limits  of  the  present  paper. 
JUT  xm  190^— 16 
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In  1820  Schoolcraft,  acting  under  direction  of  Governor  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  who  was  himself  acting  under  authority  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  War,  made  a  trip  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  the  sources 


of  the  Alississipppi,  the  results  of  which,  with  genemi  notes  on  the 
natural  history  of  the  region,  were  published  the  year  following. 
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In  1821  he  was  a  member  of  a  second  expedition  authorized  by  the 
General  Government  to  explore  the  central  portions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1825.  In  1822  he  also 
reported  to  the  General  Government  on  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
mineral  lands  on  Lake  Superior,  and  again  in  1832  "resumed  and 
completed''  his  explorations  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  his 
results  appearing  in  book  form  in  1856. 

The  expedition  of  1820  (See  map,  fig.  7)  started  at  Detroit  and  maae 
its  way  northward  along  the  western  shores  of  lakes  St.  Clair  and 
Huron  to  the  Straits  of  Michilimaokinac,  thence  northward  through 
St.  Marys  River  and  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  Fond 
du  l>ac,  up  the  St.  Louis  River,  and  down  the  Savannah  to  Sandy 
Lake  and  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Cassina  farther  north.  The  return  trip 
was  made  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  load  region  near  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
and  thence  northeasterly  up  the  Wisconsin  River  to  Green  Bay,  where 


Fi(r.  9.— Schoolcraft's  Section  of  Presque  Isle. 

the  party  divided,  a  portion  going  to  Michilimackinac  (now  Mackinac), 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores,  and  the  rest  keeping  to  the 
south,  to  Chicago,  and  eastward  and  north  till  the  starting  point  was 
reached  once  more,  one  section  of  the  party,  with  Governor  Cass,  leav- 
ing the  lake  near  the  southeastern  end  (at  the  mouth  of  the  River  du 
Schmein)  and  going  overland  to  Detroit. 

The  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  1820  abounds  with  mineraiogical 
and  geological  notes,  which  are  in  large  part,  however,  of  a  supposed 
economic  nature.  The  occurrence  of  gypsum  at  St.  Martins  Lsland 
was  noted,  the  island  of  Michilimackinac  itself  being  of  '"transition 
and  compact''  limestone.  A  colored  section  was  given  showing  the 
relative  position  of  granite  and  overlying  sandstone  between  Pr(\s(iue 
Lnle  and  Garlic  River  (fig.  1^).  The  sandstone^  he  described  as  overhif)- 
ping  the  granite  and  fitting  into  ib*  irregularities  in  a  manner  that 
'*•  shows  it  U)  have  assumed  that  position  subsequently  to  the  upheav- 
ing of  the  granite."    The  age  of  this  sand  rock  he  was  unable  to  satis- 
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factorily  deteniiine,  thougfh  its  position  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  a 
near  alliance  to  the  "' Old  red  sandstone."** 

He  described  the  finding  of  the  large  block  of  native  copper  (now  iu 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum  in  Washington),  upon  the  edge  of  the 
Ontonagon  River,  giving  a  picture  and  offering  some  remarks  on  the 
probable  origin  of  the  same.  In  his  report  to  Secretary  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn, under  this  same  date,  made  with  reference  to  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  Schoolcraft  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  frequent  masses  of  drift  copper,  but  stated  that  no  body  of 
the  metal  sufficiently  extensive  to  mine  profitably  had  been  discovered. 
He,  however,  regarded  it  a»  probable  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  might  result  in  the  discovery  of  valu- 
able ores  of  copper,  in  the  working  of  which  "occasional  masses  and 
veins  of  the  native  metal  may  materially  enhance  the  advantage  of 
mining."  This  prediction,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  has  l>een 
abundantly  verified. 

Writing  on  the  prevailing  theories  as  to  the  origin  and  dietribution 
of  metals  and  gems,  he  remarked,  "There  is  no  reason  that  can  be 
drawn  from  philosophical  investigations  to  prove  that  these  substances 
may  not  be  abundantly  found  in  the  climates  of  the  north,  even  upon 
the  banks  of  the  frozen  oe^an,"  their  distribution  being  apparently 
wholly  independent  of  climatic  conditions. 

The  Dubuque  lead  ore  he  described  as  occurring  in  detached  masses 
in  the  ocherous  alluvial  soil  resting  upon  a  calcareous  rock  referable 
to  the  Transition  class  (in  the  revision  of  his  work,  published  in  1832, 
he  made  this  Carboniferous),  and  also  in  veins  penetrating  the  rock. 
The  relationship  existing  between  the  rock  and  the  residual  clay  did 
not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  recognized.* 

The  presence  of  extensive  beds  of  coal  about  40  miles  southwest  of 
Chicago,  on  the  Fox  River,  was  noted.  The  fact  that  bricks,  made 
from  clay  occurring  near  Chicago,  turned  white  was  also  noted,  and 
explained  on  the  ground  that  they  were  lacking  in  iron  oxides.*" 

In  his  "Travels"  Schoolcraft  advanced  the  idea  that  there  had  been 
at  some  former  period  an  obstruction  in  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  Grand  Tower,  in  southern  Illinois,  whereby  there 
was  produced  a  stagnation  of  the  current  at  an  elevation  of  about  130 

«  The  correct  position  of  this  sandstone  remained  long  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dij»- 
pute.     It  is  now  considered  »»  of  Potsdam  age. 

*  Since  this  mode  of  occurrence  was  referred  to  by  subsequent  explorers,  it  may  In* 
well  to  state  here  that  the  ore  was  originally  in  the  limestone,  from  which  it  was 
liberated  by  de(!oi!ij)osition  and  left  to  accumulate  in  the  residual  clay,  representing 
the  insoluble  const  it  uentiJi. 

'This  has  since  been  sliown  to  l>e  an  error.  These  clays  contain  as  much  iron  as 
others  that  may  burn  retl.  It  is  proUible  that,  in  the  process  of  firing,  this  iron  com- 
bines to  form  an  irun-linie-inagnesian  silicate  and  is  not  oxidized  to  the  extent  of 
imparting  the  common  brick-red  color. 
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feet  above  the  present  ordinary  watermark.  This  was  made  sufficiently 
evident  to  him  by  the  general  elevation  and  direction  of  the  hills,  which 
for  sevei'al  hmidred  miles  al>ove  are  sepamted  })y  a  valley  from  20  to 
25  miles  wide.  Wherever  these  hills  disclosed  rocky  and  precipitous 
fronts  a  series  of  distinctly-marked  old  water  lines  were  observed. 
The  Grand  Tower  and  the  contiguous  promontories  were  regarded  as 
but  the  dilapidated  remains  of  this  barrier.  On  the  breaking  away  of 
the  obstructions  the  water  gradually  receded  into  existing  channels,  by 
which  the  inland  sea  was  gradually  drained. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  paper  lies  in  his  pronounced 
acceptation  of  th«  accuracy  of  the  various  reports  relative  to  the  find- 
ing of  living  animals  embedded  in  rocks  of  considerable  geological 
antiquity.  He  mentioned  the  finding  at  Carthage,  on  the  Genesee,  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  frogs  embedded  in  a  layer  of  packed  clay  marl  about 
9  feet  below  the  surface,  where  they  had  apparently  been  buried  since 
the  diluvial  era;  also  the  finding  of  one  in  a  geode  in  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone at  Lockport.  As  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  he  gave  in  his 
addenda  a  series  of  accounts  of  the  finding  of  various  living  animals 
under  equally  impossible  conditions,  which  he  seems  to  accept  without 
question. 

In  1819-20  Maj.  Stephen  H.  Long,  under  the  direction  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  made  an  expedition  from  Pittsburg  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  With  him  were  associated  Thomas  Say, 
entomologist,  and  Edwin  James,  botanist  and  geolo- 
i8?f-*2^*'**'*^**'**  gist.  The  accounts  of  the  expedition,  compiled  by 
Mr.  James,  contain  numerous  references  to  the  geol- 
og\'  of  the  region,  which  are  of  interest,  considering  the  time  at  which 
they  were  made.  The  route  of  the  expedition  lay  from  Pittsburg 
down  the  Ohio  to  its  mouth,  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  and 
northwestward  to  Council  Bluffs;  thence  westward  along  the  Platte 
and  South  Platte  to  a  point  a  little  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifth 
meridian  and  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel;  across  to  the  Arkansas, 
which  was  followed  down  to  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fourth  meridian,  where  the  party  divided,  one  returning  by  the 
Arkansas  and  the  other  by  the  Canadian  River. 

The  reports  on  geology  were,  naturally,  largely  tinged  with  Werner- 
ism.  It  was  noted  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  onl}' 
Secondary  rooks  occurred,  Transition  forms  being  entirely  lacking.  He 
noted,  first,  the  occurrence  of  red  sandstone  resting  immediately  on  the 
granite,  rather  indistinctly  stratified,  the  strata  sometimes  inclined  and 
sometimes  horizontal;  second,  argillaceous  or  jrmy  sandstone  overlying 
the  red  and  conforming  to  it  in  its  inclination  and  carrying  sometimes 
coal  and  iron;  third,  floetz  trap,  including  greenstone  and  amygdaloid; 
and  fourth,  sand  and  gravel  resting  on  the  sandstones  and  extending  over 
the  Great  Desert,  this  latter  material  being  recognized  as  a  product  of 
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the  disintegration  of  the  primitive  rocks  of  the  mountains  and  which  he 
thought ' '  to  have  been  deposited  at  a  very  remote  period  when  the  waters 


-i^^  V^' 


of  the  primeval  ocean  covered  the  level  of  the  Great  Plain  and  the 
lower  regions  of  the  granitic  mountains."    The  inclined  position  of 
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some  of  these  Secondary  roc^ks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains was  noted,  but  some  difficulty  found  in  accounting  for  the  same. 
'\SuKse<juent  to  the  deposition  of  these  horizontally  stratified  rocks,'' 
he  wrote,  'Uheir  position  has  been  somewhat  changed,  either  by  the 
action  of  some  force  beneath  the  primitive  rocks,  forcing  them  up  to 
a  greater  elevation  than  they  formerly  possessed,  or  by  the  sinking 
down  of  the  Secondary,  produced  by  the  operation  of  some  cause 
equally  unknown."  This  matter  he  again  referred  to,  thinking  it  pos- 
sible, though  scarcely  probable,  that  the  great  and  abrupt  change  in 
the  in(!lination  of  the  strata  in  the  parts  near  the  granite  might  be  due 
to  the  gradual  wearing  away  by  the  agency  of  rivers  of  some  portion 
of  the  sandstone,  and  that  those  rocks  now  found  in  an  inclined  position 
were  detached  portions  of  what  was  formerly  the  upper  part  of  the 
strata  which,  having  been  undermined  on  their  eastern  side  and  sup- 
ported by  the  granite  on  the  western  side,  had  fallen  into  their  present 
position. 

The  presence  of  coal  beds  in  the  regionof  the  Ozark  Mountains  was 
noted,  and  the  associated  limestones  were  set  down  as  of  Carbonifer- 
ous age,  as  was  also  the  limestone  of  the  region  of  the  lead  mines. 

An  imp)ortant  suggestion  was  made  relative  to  the  possibility  of 

obtaining  water  through  bore  holes  sunk  in  the  arid  tract  lying  west 

of  the  Ozark  Mountains.     ''It   is  not  improbable,"  he  wrote,  ''that 

the  strata  of  many  pai*ts  of  this  secondary  formation 

••  to  ArtcdSSi^    toward  its  exterior  circumference  may  vary  from  a 

WcOs. 

horizontal  to  an  inclined  position,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  water  that  falls  in  dew  and  rains  in  the  hilly  districts,  be- 
coming insinuated  between  curved  stratifications,  may  descend  toward 
the  center  of  the  formation  under  such  circumstances  as  would  insure 
its  rising  to  the  surface  through  well  or  bore  holes  sunk  sufficiently 
to  penetrate  the  veins." 

The  rocks  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were  classified  as  granular 
limestone,  metalliferous  limestones,  transition,  argillite,  and  sandstone. 
The  rep)ort  was  accompanied  b}^  a  volume  of  plates,  which  included 
geological  sections  on  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-first  parallels  (fig.  11). 
These  were  intended  to  fomi  continuations  of  Maclure's  third  and 
fifth  sections,  already  noted  (p.  228). 

The  second  volume  of  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  issued 
this  year,  had  a  long  article  by  the  editor — Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  the 
Counties  of  Mew  Haven  and  Litchfield,  Conn.,  with  notices  of  the 

Geology,  Mineralogj^,  and  Scenery — in  which  are  de- 
suubmui.  oiMstod,     scribcd  the  various  rocks  passed  over,  among  others 

the  "primitive  white  marble"  near  New  Milford. 
He  described  this  as  *'a  perfectly  distinct  bed  in  gneiss,  which  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  it,  and,  of  course,  both  above  and  below  it,"  a  sensible 
admixture  of  the  two  rocks  being  perceptible  for  some  feet  on  both 
sidee  of  the  junction. 
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Just  what  Silliman's  preconceived  opinions  may  have  been  is  not 
apparent,  but  he  remarked  in  a  satisfied  way  that  the  associations 
were  exactly  what  he  had  anticipated. 


The  geological  relations  of  the  marble  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  distinct, 
*  *  *  and  give  us  new  reason  to  admire  that  wonderfal  order  and  harmony,  little 
expected  by  people  in  general,  which  are  found  equally  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as 
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in  the  animal  and  vegetable,  and  which  afforded  on  analogical  groundn  the  iK^t  rea- 
son to  predict  that  the  geological  association  of  this  marble  would  be  found  to  be 
what  it  actually  is. 

In  the  district  are  nearly  all  the  imiM>rtant  primitive  roi^ks  of  Verneuil,  while  New 
Hampshire  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  secondary  formations. 

In  the  name  Journal,  Denison  Olmsted,  then  at  Chapelhill,  in  North 
Carolina,  announced  the  discovery  of  a  red  sandstone  formation  in 
North  Carolina,  which  he  had  traced  through  the  counties  of  Orange 
and  Chatham,  with  a  breadth,  in  one  instance  at  least,  of  about  T  miles. 

Caleb  Atwater,  in  the  same  volume,  noted  the  occurrence  of  ancient 
human  bones,  together  with  those  of  a  mastodon  or  mammoth  in  Ohio, 
which  indicated  to  his  mind  that  the  whole  country  had  at  one  time 
been  covered  with  water,  which  had  made  it  '^one  vast  cemetery  of 
the  beings  of  former  ages." 

In  August,  1819,  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  who  is  first  mentioned  on  page 
223,  read  before  the  New  York  L3^ceum  an  essay  on  the  geology  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  vicinity.  This  was  published  the  year  follow- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  small  duodecimo  volume  of  69 

Akcrly  on  the  **  .  .     ,    ,  i         j  ..  ^ 

Oeotosyofthe  pages,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  colored  section  of 

"  the  country  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sandy  Hook, 
New  Jersey,  northward  through  the  Highlands  in  New  York  toward 
the  Catskills.  This  section  is  mainly  interesting  as  being  the  second 
attempt  of  its  kind,  being  preceded  by  Eaton's  transverse  section  from 
the  Catskills  to  the  Atlantic  by  only  two  years.  The  work  consisted 
mainly  of  descriptive  details  relating  to  the  lithological  character  of 
the  various  formations,  and  contained  little  else  of  value.  Akerly  was 
a  disciple  of  Mitchill,  whom  he  followed  implicitly.  He,  however, 
questioned  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age  of  the  Connecticut  River  sand- 
stones, on  account  of  bones  of  land  animals  having  been  found  beneath 
them  at  Nyack.  Since,  however,  credence  is  given  to  the  repoi'ted 
finding  of  pine  knots,  earthen  vessels,  iron  instruments,  corn  cobs,  etc., 
under  these  same  sandstones,  and  an  iron  instrument  resembling  a 
pipe  in  the  anthracite  coal  of  Rhode  Island,  little  weight  can  be  given 
even  to  his  doubts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EATONIAN  ERA,  1820-1829. 

According  to  Amos  Eaton,  1820  marked  the  close  of  the  first  era  of 
American  geology.  Accepting  this,  it  may  well  be  called  the  Maclur- 
ean  era.  The  second,  including  the  decade  1820-1829,  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  called  the  Eatonian  era,  since  Eaton  was  the  most  promi- 
nent worker  as  well  as  most  profuse  writer  of  the  decade.  In  so  doing, 
however,  we  mast  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Eaton  was  favored  with 
unusual  opportunitie,s,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  and  that  he,  himself,  would  {>erhaps  have  called  it  the 
Kensselaerian  era. 

The  era  opened  with  promise,  and  though  the  results  as  apparent 
on  paper  were  not  great,  yet  much  was  actually  accomplished.  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  a  transition  period,  one  in  which  the  |)Ossibilities  of  State 
and  Governmental  surveys  were  seriously  considered,  and  one,  too,  in 
which,  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  there  was  made  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  at  correlation  by  means  of  fossils.  We  meet,  too, 
during  this  interval  the  first  really  satisfactory  suggestion  as  to  the 
source  of  the  glacial  drift,  the  first  recognition  of  overturned  folds 
and  the  possibility  of  the  repetition  of  strata  through  faulting  and  dis- 
placement. The  cosmogonists  had  largely  disappeared  and  in  their 
place  were  men  who  had  learned  to  first  observe  and  then  deduce 
according  to  their  understanding  of  the  observed  phenomena. 

In  1820  Eaton  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Index  in  the  form 
of  a  small  octavo  volume  of  286  pages.  In  this  many  of  the  earlier 
opinions  were  restated  with  little,  if  any,  modification.  His  views  rel- 
ative to  the  origin  of  the  continents  were  illustrated 
bSSS^^SSSH tsM.  ^y  ^h®  plate  here  reproduced,  but  the  source  of  the 
energy  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  the  continents 
was  still  unexplained.     He  asserted: 

That  the  rente  made  by  the  grand  explosion,  which  first  upturned  and  disfigured 
the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth,  were  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  That  those  cross- 
ing the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  were  principally  made  at  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps  in  Europe,  Caucasus,  Tartary,  and  China  in  Asia,  K(Krky  Mountain  and 
New  England  in  America. 

Whether  this  theory  accords  with  the  real  origin  of  the  present  state  of  things  or 
nrit  w  immaterial.  It  is  introduced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  memory  in 
studylDg  the  •trmta  which  we  know  do  exist 
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His  viewH  regarding  the  formation  of  caves  in  limestone  were  prim- 
itive and  highly  interesting: 

When  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean  retireil,  the  calcareous  wment  which  now  lioUis  the 
shells  together  was  in  a  state  of  soft  paste.  *  *  *  After  the  waters  retirerl  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  began  to  harden,  contract,  and  cradc  into  blocks. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Heldeberg  these  blocks  are  of  great  extent,  bat  I  have  seen 
acres  of  it  where  the  stratum  is  very  thin,  checkered  up  into  blocks  from  2  to  10  feet 
square.  Where  the  stratum  is  very  thick  and  the  fissures  very  long,  lai^  caverns 
were  frequently  fonned,  for  the  upper  surface  of  the  stratum  was  soon  dried  and 
indurated,  while  the  whole  remained  soft  a  long  time  a  few  feet  below  the  surface. 
If  a  stream  of  water  happened  to  fiow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissure,  it  would  prol)- 
ably  make  its  way  into  it  and  soon  wash  away  the  loose  shells  beneath  the  surface, 
which  were  merely  enveloped  in  soft  calcareous  paste. 

And  further: 

I  have  examined  four  of  the  largest  caverns  in  the  Heldeberg,  and  they  all  still 
exhibit  conclusive  evidence  of  their  having  been  once  in  the  state  of  mere  fissures, 
and  streams  of  water  still  traverse  them  all. 

The  majority  of  readers  of  to-day  need  scarcely  be  told  that  these 
limestone  caves  are  formed  wholly  by  a  process  of  solution,  by  surface 
waters  acting  upon  the  strata  only  after  they  had  reached,  essentially, 
their  present  position  and  condition  of  induration.  The  streams  of 
water  which  are  found  ti'aversing  the  caves  are  incidental  and  conse- 
quent rather  than  causative. 

His  views  on  the  formation  of  stalactitic  iron  ore,  as  exemplified  in 
the  Salisbury  mine,  are  equally  interesting.  The  ore,  he  believed  to 
have  been  at  one  time  specular  iron  imbedded  in  the  talco-micaceous 
rock,  and  deposited  in  its  present  form  from  a  state  of  fusion  as  recent 
as  the  time  when  the  ''Alluvion"  was  formed. 

These  stalactites  are  always  suspended  from  masses  intermixed  with  the  soil  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  evident  the  iron  was  in  a  state  of  fusion  when  in  contact 
with  it.  The  foot,  which  still  adheres  to  all  stalactitic  specimens,  proves  that  the 
heat  was  continued  after  the  ore  was  confined  in  its  present  state.  If  it  was  ever 
fused  down  from  any  rock,  it  must  have  been  the  same  out  of  which  the  alluvion 
embracing  it  was  formed.  The  cause  producing  such  a  high  heat  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  assign;  but  that  the  ore  exhibits  suflicient  evidence  of  its  having  been  recently 
fused,  I  believe  no  one  can  question  who  has  ever  inspected  it  in  place. 

The  reader  of  to-day  need  here  also  scarcely  be  told  that  all  the 
peculiarities  thus  described  were  due  not  to  heat,  but  to  deposition 
from  solution. 

His  views  regarding*  many  phenomena  were,  naturally,  largely  a 
reflection  of  those  held  by  European  authorities.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  reader  of  these 
early  works  is  the  attempt  manifested  by  all  to  correlate  the  various 
formations,  not  of  America  alone,  but  American  with  European,  on 
purely  lithologieal  grounds.  If  a  specimen  of  sandstone,  schist,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  resembled  another  from  a  different  source,  no 
matter  how  distant,  this  was  considered  evidence  of  its  belonging  to 
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the  name  formation.  This  method  of  correlation  did  not  wholly  dis- 
appear among  American  workers  for  many  years,  although  Marcou 
was  probably  its  latest  ardent  apostle.  Eaton  himself  made  an 
attempt  to  break  away  from  it  in  his  later  work,  as  will  be  noted. 

In  the  work  under  discussion  the  crystalline  limestone  or  granular 
limestone  and  quartz,  calcareous  and  granular  quartz,  and  metalliferous 
limestone  of  the  first  edition  were  regarded  as  all  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  stratum,  but  the  position  of  this  limestone,  as  shown 
near  the  east  line  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  confused  him. 

Here  the  layers  dip  to  the  west;  but  in  West  Stock  bridge  and  Alford  they  gen- 
ally  dip  to  the  east,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  conformity  in  their  direction. 
Had  some  force,  applied  at  the  eastern  edge»  raised  these  mountain  masses  from  the 
horizontal  toward  the  vertical  position,  leaving  some  inclined  to  the  east  and  forcing 
others  beyond  a  vertical  position,  they  would  have  presented  their  present  inclination. 

This  is  the  first  suggestion  of  anything  resembling  an  overturned 
fold  which  had  thus  far  been  made.  He  was  correct  in  his  observa- 
tions, but  the  science  had  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  him  to 
realize  the  possibilities.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  he  was  working 
in  a  region,  the  correct  interpretation  of  which  has  been  a  source  of 
dispute  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  glacial  drift  was, 
as  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  still  classed  as  alluvial,  and  the 
materials  composing  Long  Island  and  the  coastal  plain  were  regarded 
as  of  a  common  origin. 

f^ton  made  use  of  Le  Due  and  Jameson's  awkward  name  of  Geest  to 
include  the  ^' most  univei'sal  of  all  strata,"  which  was  found  occupying 
*' every  inch  of  dry  land  which  is  neither  naked  rock  nor  covered  with 
alluvion,"  and  the  character  of  which  '^is  generally  indicated  by  the 
rock  upon  which  it  lies  and  by  those  which  have  recently  disappeared." 
Although  thus  defined,  in  his  attempt  to  outline  its  distribution  he 
failed  to  discriminate  between  the  true  residual  material  and  that 
which  is  drift. 

What  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  organic  relics  or  fossils  was 
merely  an  adaptation  from  Martin's  Systema  rellquionmi.  He  classi- 
fied these  relics  under  two  heads,  petrifdctimiH  and  consen'satlves.  The 
petrifactions  or  substitutions^  as  he  sometimes  called  them,  were  '^  those 
relics  which  are  entirely  made  up  of  mineral  substances,  which  have 
gradually  run  into  the  places  occupied  by  organized  bodies,  as  those 
bodies  decayed,  and  assumed  their  forms."  The  conservatives  or  pres- 
ervations, on  the  other  hand,  were  "  those  relics  or  parts  thereof  which 
still  consist  of  the  very  same  substances  which  originally  composed  the 
living,  organized  being." 

These  relies  were  named  by  annexing  the  termination  lltluis^  a  stone, 
to  the  scientific  name  of  the  living  organism;  as,  for  in.sttince,  a  fossil 
fi^h  would  be  ichthyolithos,  though  the  terminology  in  F^iglish  he 
often  modified  from  litlu>s  to  lite.     Adopting  this  nomenclature,  he 
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grouped  all  organic!  relics  under  nine  heads,  as  follows:  Genus  I, 
Manimodolite;  Genus  11,  Ornitholite;  Genus  III,  Amphibiolite;  Genus 
IV,  Ichthyolite;  Genus  V,  Entomolite;  Genus  VI,  Helmintholite; 
Genus  VII,  Concholite;  Genus  VIII,  Erismatolite;  Genus  IX, 
Phytolite. 

In  1821  Eaton  was  employed  by  8.  Van  Rensselaer  to  make  a  geo- 
logical and  agricultural  survey  of  Rensselaer  County,  New  York.  His 
report,  printed  in  1822,  formed  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  70  pages,  and 

was  accompanied  by  a  geological  section,  extending 
RraMda^  County!*  f  rom  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  across  the  county  to 

Williams  College  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  thirty 
pages  of  the  report  were  given  up  to  discussions  of  the  chai'acterand 
distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  rocks  and  soils,  and  the  remainder 
to  methods  of  culture  and  an  agricultural  calendar. 

The  rocks  of  the  county,  as  well  as  those  of  Washington  County  on 
the  north  arid  of  Columbia  County  on  the  south,  were  regarded  as  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  transition  formations.  Secondary  linierock  resting 
on  the  graywacke  was  found  in  Schaghticoke  about  four  miles  east  of 
the  Hudson  and  in  the  northern  part  of  (yreenbush.  As  to  whether 
the  argillite  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  county  was  transition  or 
primary,  he  was  in  doubt.  As  with  his  contemporaries,  he  based  his 
opinions  largely  upon  lithological  data,  quite  failing  to  realize  that 
rocks  of  widely  varying  age  may  more  or  less  resemble  each  other, 
according  to  local  conditions  and  the  amount  of  metamorphism  they 
may  have  undergone.  Passing  westward  from  Williams  College,  the 
various  rocks  met  with,  as  shown  in  his  section,  and  described  are  (1) 
granular  and  primitive  limestone,  (2)  metalliferous  or  transition  lime- 
stone, (3)  argillite,  (4)  metalliferous  limestone  again,  (5)  a  second  band 
of  argillite,  (6)  gmy wacke  with  sporadic  patches  of  (7)  compact  second- 
ary limestone,  (8)  secondary  or  calcareous  sandstone,  and  (9)  argillaceous 
graywacke,  semi-indurated  argillite,  and  clay  slate.  The  first  three 
were  represented  with  steep  westerly  dips  passing  under  the  gray- 
wacke, which  constitutes  the  principal  formation. 

On  November  17,  1820,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Gibson  read  a  paper  before 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  year,  on  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Conewago  Hills 

near  Middletown,  Dauphin  County,  and  Stony  Ridgt* 
TrapRSkTisio"     "^"^^  Carlisle,    Dauphin   County,  Pennsylvania.     He 

described  the  mode  of  weathering  into  bowlders,  and 
rightly  argued  that  such  was  due  wholly  to  atmospheric  agencies  and 
did  not  indicate  an  original  concretionary  structure.  He  seemed  to 
regard  the  columnar  structnre  in  this  class  of  rocks  as  due  also  to 
decomposition,  mentioning  as  an  example  the  columns  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  ''which  exhibit  regular  prismatic  form  only  when  it  has 
long  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere/' 
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He  did  not  regard  the  trap  of  the  Conewago  Hiiis  as  igneous,  but 
that  of  Stony  Hill  presented  to  him  an  appeamnce  more  decisively 
volcanic.  This  did  not,  however,  necessarily  mean  that  there  may 
have  once  existed  a  crater  here. 

These  observations  of  Gibson  relative  to  the  mode  of  decomposition 
of  the  trappean  rock  are  of  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with 
observations  of  other  individuals  of  about  this  period  in  North 
Carolina. 

It  appears  that  the  attention  of  the  Kev.  James  Hall  and  Zachariah 
Lewis  had  been  called  to  what  are  now  known  to  be  small  tmppean 
dikes  on  the  Yadkin  River,  near  Salisbury,  which  had  undergone 
decomposition  into  small  bowlder-like  masses.  The  fact  that  these 
dikes  had  at  one  time  occupied  rifts  in  older  rocks  which  had  largely 
disappeared  through  decomposition,  leaving  them  standing  in  wall- 
like masses,  entirely  escaped  the  observation  of  the  two  gentlemen 
named,  and  they  were  consequently  described  as  probably  of  human 
workmanship. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Mr.  John  Beck- 
with  made  an  examination  of  the  occurrences  and  reported  the  result 
in  a  letter  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1822. 
Beckwith  described  in  considerable  detail  the  occurrence  of  the  dikes 
and  the  stages  of  transition  from  the  solid  bowlder-like  masses  to  the 
supposed  interstitial  cement.  While  apparently  not  realizing  com- 
pletely the  fact  that  their  then  appearance  might  be  due  to  decompo- 
sition, his  description  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  reader.  As  to  the  exact  character  of  the  material  itself,  he 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss,  but,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be 
basaltic,  though  perhaps  of  aqueous  rather  than  igneous  origin. 

The  work  of  Thomas  Nuttall  merits  attention  here  only  on  account 
of  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  Nuttall  himself  was  not  a  geolo- 
gist, nor  can  he  be  considered  an  American.  His  principal  work  was 
NnttAU'  ^^  *  botanical  and  ornithological   nature,  the  paper, 

otocrvaUoiM.  •  Observations  on  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  being  his  sole  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  geology.  This  was  read  before  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
in  December,  1820,  and  in  its  printed  form  occupies  38  pages  of  the 
journal  of  the  so<*iety. 

Nuttall's  travels  took  him  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to 
Detroit;  thence  by  cmnoe  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron  to  Michili- 
mackinac;  thence  south  west  ward  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  by  wa\' 
of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  (Ouisconsin)  rivers  to  the  Mississippi,  near 
Pi-airie  du  Chien,  and  southward  to  St.  Louis.  This  and  other  trips 
up  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers  gave  him  ample  opportunitv  for 
such  superficial  observations  as  he  was  competent  to  make.  These 
obcjervations  consisted  largely  of  conjectures  as  to  the  geographic 
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limits  of  the  secondary  formations,  which  he  found  here  to  consist 
mainlj''  of  limestone  strongly  resembling  the  mountain  limestone  of 
Derbyshire  in  England,  and  he  announced  himself  as  '^  fully  satisfied 
that  almost  every  fossil  shell  figured  and  described  in  the  Petrifies 
Derbiensia  of  Martin"  was  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  great  cal- 
careous platform  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  limits  and  character 
of  the  ''Ancient  Marine  Alluvium,"  its  fossil  and  mineral  contents 
were  discussed;  the  essay  concluding  with  some  observations  on  the 
Transition  Mountains  of  Arkansas,  with  brief  notes  on  the  hone  slate 
of  Washita. 

In  1820  there  appeared  also  H.  H.  Hayden's  Geological  Essays. 
These  are  of  especial  interest  as  dealing  particularly  with  the  Tertiary 
and  more  recent  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  form- 
ing what  is  now  known  as  the  coastal  plain.  The  work 
is!^*"**  E«^y«.  is  verbose  in  the  extreme  and  more  argumentative  than 
logical.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  its  historical  intere,**t 
and  for  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  crudities  of  early  observa- 
tion and  deduction,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  considering  at  all. 

After  referring  to  the  geographical  limits  of  this  coastal  plain,  as 
defined  and  mapped  by  Maclure,  and  combating  the  opinions  of  pre- 
vious observers  [including  Latrobe,  Stoddard,  and  others]  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  formed  by  flood  tides  and  the  winds  acting  on  materials 
cast  up  by  the  sea  or  through  the  transporting  powers  of  the  great 
rivers,  Hayden  proceeded  to  elaborate  his  own  theories  in  a  way  as 
ingenious  as  it  now  seems  improbable.  "Viewing  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  there  is  no  circumstance  that  affords  so  strong  evidence 
of  the  cause  of  the  fonnation  (i.  e.,  the  coastal  plain)  as  that  of  its 
having  been  deposited  by  a  general  current,  which  at  some  unknown 
period  flowed  impetuously  across  the  whole  continent  of  America,  and 
that  from  northeast  to  southwest."  The  course  of  this  current  ho 
assumed  depended  on  that  of  the  general  current  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  waters  of  which  rose  to  such  a  height  that  "it  overran  its 
ancient  limits  and  spread  desolation  on  its  adjacent  shores." 

In  seeking  a  cause  for  this  general  current  the  author  referred,  first, 
to  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  "For  yet  seven  days, 
and  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
and  eifery  living  suhsUince  that  I  have  mad^  will  I  destnry  from  off  the 
face  oftJie  earths  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this 
cause  alone;  the  water  being  thus  equally  distributed  over  the  ocean 
and  the  land,  there  "could  be  no  tendency  to  cause  a  current  in  the 
former."  Some  other  cause  must  therefore  be  sought,  and  fortu- 
nately his  imagination  proved  equal  to  the  task. 

Accepting  as  probable  the  suggestion  of  "a  writer  of  no  common 
celebrity,"  presumably  Kirwan,  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  the 
general  deluge  was  the  melting  of  the  ice  at  the  two  poles  of  the  earth. 
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and  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the  sun  deviating  from  the  ecliptic,  he 
proceeded  to  explain  in  his  own  way  how  this  might  be  brought  about, 
though  acknowledging  that  no  positive  testimony  could  possibly  be 
adduced  to  substantiate  the  fact. 

Having  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  earth's  changing  its  position 
so  that  the  sun  would  pass  '^  immediately  over  the  two  poles  upon  an 
unknown  meridian,"'  he  showed  that  there  would  then  result  a  rapid 
dis^solution  of  the  existing  ice  caps,  such  as  would  y\M  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  material,  it  being  only  necessary  to  give  it  direction.  Consid- 
ering as  essential  to  the  problem  only  the  northern  hemisphere,  he 
remarked  that  from  this  polar  cap  there  are  but  two  outlets — the  one 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  narrow  Ptering  Strait  and  the  other 
through  the  wider  channel  between  (ireenland  and  Lapland  into  the 
Atlantic.  Hence,  when  the  melting  ensued,  b}'  far  the  larger  vol- 
ume of  water  passed  into  the  latter  ocean. 

Xo  i?CK)ner  was  thin  operation  et?tal>li8hetl,  and  thiH  accesHion  of  ntrenjfth  and  i)ower 
thrown  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  particular,  than  itiiJ  tide  began  to  ris»e  al)ove  its 
fomnion  limits  accompanied  by  a  consequent  current,  Unh  constantly  increasing, 
the  one  in  height  and  the  other  in  raj)idity,  proj>ortioned  to  the  increase  of  power  at 
the  fo<rus.  ♦  ♦  *  At  the  commencement  of  this  frightful  drama  the  current,  it  is 
liighly  pn>bal)le,  was  divided  by  the  craggy  heights  of  Spitzbergen  and  a  part  thrown 
into  the  White  Sea,  while  the  other  was  thrown  back  upon  the  eastern  and  southern 
coBJit  of  Greenland,  and  from  thence  in  a  southwestern  direction  until  it  struck  the 
Houtheastem  coast  of  1-Abrador,  along  which  it  swept  through  the  straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  acToss  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  into  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico.  *  *  *  In  a  short  space  of  time,  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of 
I^bra<lor,  over  which  this  current  was  urged  with  increasing  force,  was  desolate<l. 
The  soil  *  ♦  *  was  hurle<l  adrift  and  *  *  *  carriecl  across  the  country  into 
the  (julf  of  8t.  I^wrence,  and  across  a  part  of  New  England  iato  the  sea,  or  general 
i-urrent  of  the  ocean.  Continuing  to  rise,,  the  waters  swept  across  Davis  Strait  and 
rolled  their  tumultuous  surges  into  Hudson  Bay,  embracing  the  whole  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, while  the  une<]ual  current  of  the  St.  I^wrence  was  ftn-ced  hack  ami  upmmf  to 
itf  jxtreitt  yource.     ♦     *    * 

At  length  the  floods  of  the  pole  forming  a  junction  with  Bafiins  Bay  and  the  Arc- 
tic Sea,  ilefying  all  Ixmnds,  overran  their  ancient  limits  and  hurled  their  united 
fon'»»s,  in  drea<l  confusion,  across  the  bleak  regi<ms  of  the  north  to  consummate  the 
awful  scene.  Thus  lakes  and  seas  uniting  formed  one  common  ocean  which  was 
pn>i»elle<l  with  inconceivable  rapidity  across  the  continent  Ijetween  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  into  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  and  probably  over  the  unpeopled  wilds  of 
South  America  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  Fulliile<l  in  this  way  were  the  awful 
denunciations  of  an  offeude<l  God,  by  the  sure  ext^'rmination  of  every  l>east  of  the 
field  an<l  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  argument  used  to  substantiate  or  in  favor  of  the  probability  of 
the  above  causes  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  But  to  these  causes  he 
believed  to  be  due  not  merely  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  coastal  plain, 
but  sa  well  the  barrenness  of  soil  of  the  rocks  in  Labmdor  and  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  continent,  and  also  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  glacial  drift,  the  bowlders  of  the  latter  being  coni'eived  as 
tran8ix)rted  by  floating  ice. 
HAT  Mm  1904 17 
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While  all  this  was  taking  place  on  the  American  continent,  the 
material  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  south  Polar  ice  cap  was  find- 
ing its  way  northward  over  Asia,  carrying  with  it  to  northern  Siberia 
the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  gigantic  animal  remains  now 
there  found.     In  this  last,  it  will  be  observed,  he  followed  Pallas. 

The  opinion  held  by  many  to  the  effect  that  the  deltas  of  rivers 
were  composed  exclusively  of  alluvion  brought  down  in  the  course  of 
time  and  deposited  at  their  mouths,  he  regarded  as  ^'a  flagrant  dere- 
liction from  truth  and  every  principle  of  sound  reasoning  and  estab- 
lished fact.'^  Such  he  regarded  as  formed  in  part  of  natural  alluvion 
of  the  rivers,  in  part  of  wind-blowMi  sand  and  dust,  and  in  part  of  waste 
from  the  fields  due  to  cultivation  and  the  cutting  away  of  forests. 
Thus  early  he  recognized  the  importance  of  man  as  a  geological  agent, 
and  also  that  of  the  wind.  He  nowhere  in  the  whole  150  pages  of 
the  discussion,  however,  recognized  the  now  well-known  fact  that 
deltas  are  formed  only  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  emptying  into  tide- 
less  seas. 

Strangely  enough,  although  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognize  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  alluvial  formations,  Hayden  seems  to 
have  had  very  hazy  notions  regarding  the  origin  of  their  materials. 
The  belief  held  by  many  to  the  effect  that  every  species  of  rock  is 
liable  to  a  slow  but  progressive  fonn  of  disintegration  and  decomposi- 
tion was  to  him  rank  heresy,  as  '''tantamount  to  a  lil>el  against  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  Holy  Writ.'-  Not  but  that  some  rocks  may  indeed 
decompose,  such  as  the  "micaceous  schistus,"  but  ''granite  and  other 
rocks  of  like  nature,  where  the  quartz  feldspar  and  mica  are  perfectly 
combined,  are  pmctically  indestructible;"  and  the  arguments  he  used 
to  prove  this  arc  precisely  those  used  to-day  to  prove  the  rapidity  of 
the  destructive  process — that  is,  the  evidence  furnished  by  old  stone 
monuments  and  Imildings.  Blinded  by  his  religious  prejudices  and 
preconceived  notions,  he  refused  to  accept  proof  of  such  decay,  even 
when  confronted  l)y  it  in  unmistakable  forms,  referring  to  such  as  but 
the  "debris  of  the  incompact  or  imperfectly  formed  mass  that  served  as 
the  covering,  as  it  were,  of  the  rocks,  and  which,  being  destitute  of 
a  cement,  had  fallen  away  to  sand."* 

Even  that  "  the  soil  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  wa«  produced 
b}^  the  disintegration  of  rocks"  was  to  him  an  opinion  unfounded 
both  in  natural  as  well  as  in  moral  philosophy,  and  betrayed  a  want 
of  attention  to  the  plans  of  the  Omnipotent.  "Who  can  or  will  con- 
tend that  the  mountains  of  our  earth  are  becoming  more  and  more 
depressed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed? *  *  *  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  so.  The  Great 
Author  of  Nature  intended  it  otherwise,  and  they  are,  and  ever  have 
l)ccn,  the  same  in  height,  in  aill  human  probability,  that  they  were 
from  the  commencement  of  time.*" 
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Hayden  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  name  Terinirij  for  formations 
of  alluvial  origin  and  more  recent  than  the  secondary.  The  secondary 
formations  be  regarded  as  ''the  results  of  a  natural  operation ;"  that 
is,  as  natural  deposits  from  water,  probably  in  a  state  of  perfect  tran- 
quility. The  alluvial,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  results  of  "'acci- 
dental operations.-' 

These  essays  were  very  favorably  reviewed  by  Silliman  in  the  third 
volume  (1821)  of  his  journal,  even  the  idea  of  the  fusion  of  the  jwlar  ice 
cap  l)eing  allowed  to  pass  with  no  more  serious  criticism  than  to  suggest 
that  the  flcKxl  of  waters  might  have  l>een  produced  through  the  expul- 
sion of  the  same  from  cavities  in  the  earth.  »I.  Vj,  De  Kay.  writing  in 
l82s.  ventured,  however,  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  expressed 
views  regarding  drift  bowlders.  He  wisely  suggested  that  since  the 
speculative  part  of  geology  is  but  a  series  of  hypotheses  we  should  in 
every  case  admit  that  which  explains  the  phenomena  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner.  To  his  mind  the  simplest  manner  of  explaining  the 
presence  of  lM)wlders  of  primitive  rocks  scattered  ovei*  a  secondary  or 
alluvial  region  was  to  suppose  that  such  had  be(»n,  as  igneous  materials, 
extruded  through  all  superincumbent  strata,  forming  peaks  which 
have  since  been  destroyed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  or  by  the 
resistless  tooth  of  time,  the  bowlders  thus 
'jeing  but  fragments  which  had  escaped 
destruction,  though  their  place  of  extrusion 
had  l>ecome  completely  obscured. 

Ha3'den's  career  was  varied  and  interest- 
ing. Early  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
with  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  and 
craving  foi*  travel,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  making  two  voyages  to  tli(»  W(*st 
Indies,  after  which  he  re- 
Skctch  of  Hayden.  tumcd  to  his  school  and  his 
books.  When  sixteen  yeai*s 
of  age  he  w^as  bound  out  to  an  apprenticesliip 
with  an  architect,  with  whom  he  served  until 
he  i-eached  his  majority,  when  he  once  more  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  and  established  himself  at  Point  a  Pitre  in  Guadeloupe  Island, 
»iie  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Ill  health,  however,  Hnally  drove  him 
back  to  America,  where  he  found  employment  in  his  i)rofessi<)n  in 
UonncHjticut  and  New  York,  with  occasional  inUM-vals  of  teaching,  in 
vrhich,  it  was  stated,  he  was  very  successful. 

Through  accident  his  attention  was  turned  to  dentistry,  and  w^ith  no 
preliminary  training  and  only  such  knowledge  as  could  be  gained  by 
-eading,  he  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  in 
%iltimore,  somewhere  about  1824,  })eing  then,  it  will  })e  observed, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age*.     In  this  work  he  is  represented  as 
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being  highly  successful,  rising  rapidly  in  public  confidence  and  hold- 
ing the  highest  professional  rank  in  the  city.  When  the  American 
Society  of  Dental  Surgeons  was  established,  he  became  its  first  presi- 
dent. Aside  from  his  profession  he  devoted  himself  to  studies  in 
physiolog\^  and  pathology,  as  well  as  geology. 

To  Volney  and  Mitchill's  hypotheses  (mentioned  on  p.  232)  to  the 
effect  that  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Potomac  at  Harpers  Ferry,  of  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  the  Delaware  ne^r  E^ton,  the  Schuylkill 
„,„     ,  „       ,       northwest  of  Hamburg,  and  the  Susquehanna  below 

Wiuon  •  Exceptions    t  r        •   i  i  i 

toHyDothcMjof        Harnsburg,  were  torn  open  bv  the  pressure  of  the 

MitchlU.     1821.  _^'     ,        ^  .       ^*         V      X,-     ixT.. 

waters  of  Lake  Ontario,  Mr.  J.  n  .  Wilson,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  1821,  took  exception.  He  gave 
altitudes  showing  that  the  waters  of  the  supposed  lake  could  never 
have  risen  within  500  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  highlands  at  West 
Point  without  discharging  over  the  summits  of  the  mountains  at 
Harrisburg;  or  through  Lake  Champlain  into  the  Sorel  and  St.  Law- 
rence before  rising  within  1,400  feet  of  Butler  Hill,  near  West  Point. 
These  were  good  arguments,  but  the  explanations  offered  ])y  Mr. 
W^ilson  were  in  themselves  by  no  means  satisfactory.  ^'Is  not"  he 
wrote  ''the  best  theory  of  the  earth,  that  the  Creator,  in  the  begin 
ning,  at  least  at  the  general  deluge,  formed  it  with  all  its  present 
grand  characteristic  features  ? "  To  this  the  editor  (Silliman)  responded 
in  a  footnote  that  "The  Creator  undoubtedly  brought  all  matter  into 
being  and  established  the  laws  which  govern  it;  the  operation  of  those 
laws  then  is  always  a  fair  subje<*t  of  discussion,  and  although  it  is  the 
shortest  it  is  not  the  most  in^tnutthk  course  to  cut  th^e  knot  where  it 
may  be  untleiV 

Early  accounts  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  North  America 
were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  foreign  scientists,  as  well  as  those  inter- 
ested from  a  spirit  of  gain  only.  Thus,  in  1822  there  was  published 
in  Hamburg,  in  the  form  of  a  small  octavo  pamphlet  of  124  pages,  a 
series  of  extracts  from  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  entitled  Beitrage^  Zur  Mineral- 
ogie  u.  (leologie  des  Nordlichen  America's'  nach/  Amerikanischen 
Zeitschriften  bearbeitet  von  Heinrich  von  Struve.  The  articleji 
abstracted  were  Schoolcraft's  account  of  the  native  copper  on  the  north 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;"  A.  G.  Jessup's geological  and  mineralogical 
observations  on  a  portion  of  the  northern  border  of  New  York;'' 
Vanuxenvs  description  and  analyses  of  the  WoUastonite  (TafFelspath's) 
of  Willsborough,  New  York;*  John  Dixon's  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical observations  on  a  part  of  North  and  South  Carolina;  Gerard 
Troost's  description  of  a  mineral  resembling  amber  found  in  the  sands 

f'  American  Journal  of  Science,  III,  1821,  No.  2. 

^  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  December,  1821, 
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,pe  Sable;"  and  inisc*ellaneou«  notes  on  the  geology  and  niinoral- 
)f  North  America  from  the  same  publishers/    There  was  also 
I  a  description  of  a  coHection  of  North  American  minemls.     A 
over  four  pagen  were  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  marbles  of 
sylvania;   Connecticut;   Vermont;    Stockbridge,   Massachusetts; 
rhomaston,  Maine,  the  descriptions  being  naturally  limited  to 
mens  and  not  to  their  occurrence  in  the  field. 
1822  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  president  of  South  Carolina  College, 
shed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  an  article  of  nearly 
page>*,  giving  his  views  on  volcanoes  and  volcanic  substances. 
He  defined  a  volcano  as  a  natural  vent  in  the  crust  of 
'^oncernins       the  earth,  imide  by  subterranean  fires  to  afford  exit 
for  gases,  vapors,  and  solid  substances  that  have  been 
»ed  to  the  action  of  intense  heat  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     The 
of  the  volcano  he  believed  to  be  Iwlow  or  within  the  oldest  gran- 
In  action,  the  volc4ino  is  described  as  giving  off  smoke  and  flame 
ed  from  contiict  with  coal  strata,   the  (eruption  being  usually 
upanied  by  electric  light,  the  source  of  which  he  acknowledged 
roblematiciil.     Compared  with  all  this 
%  his  recognition  as  lavas  of  the  i)or- 
ies  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  the 
wic  ti^aps  of  the  eastern  Uniti^d  Stat(»s 
Is  out  in  remarkable  contrast, 
oper,  or  '"Old  Coot,*"  as  he  was  called 
ig   the   period   of   his  actixity  at  the 
li,  seems  to  have  been  a  (jueer  char- 
— **  a  learned,  ingenious,  scientific,  and 
ted  madcap,"  as  President  Adams  is 
said  to  have  called  him.    He 
•f  Cooper,      was  not  a  geologist,  except- 
ing in  l)ooks,  but  nither  an 
iter  and  theorist.     He    was   born    in 
on  in  1759  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
e  he  paid  chief  attention  to  the  classics,  though  his  inclination 
'or  the  sciences.     He  came  to  America  in  1795  and  settled  down 
time  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Northampton,  Pennsylvania, 
restless,  aggres»sive  spirit  soon  took  him  into  the  political  field, 
e  the  violence  of  his  newspaper  attacks  caused  him  at  one  time 
imprisoned  for  six  months  and  finex^l.     After  his  release  he  was 
inted    first  land  commissioner  and  then  judge,   being  removed 
the  latter  office  for  arbitrary  conduct.     He  then  turned  his 
tion  to  chemistry  and  beciime  in  turn  professor  of  chemistry  in 
inson  College  in  Carlisle,  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
e  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia,  and  prof(»ssor  of 


Fig.  13.— Thonia.s  Cooper. 
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ihemistry,  mineralogy,  natural  j)liilosopby,  and  law  (I)  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  At  the  last  named  place  he  si»rved  fi*om  1817  to 
1820,  being  tinally  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  the  opposition  to 
his  libeitil  teachings  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians. 

From  Charlottesville  he  went  to  C>)liimbia,  South  Carolina,  where 
he  served  as  professor  of  <'hemistrv  (182i)-21)  and  then  as  president 
(1S21-1834),  being  here  again  compelled  to  resign  for  his  violent  lilier- 
alism  in  matters  relating  to  sci(»nee  and  religion.  Queerly  enough,  ti 
conmiittee  appointed  by  the  State  h»gislature  in  1881  to  investigate  his 
conduct  with  a  view  to  his  removal  failed  to  make  out  a  case,  and  the 
charges  were  dismissed.  His  tiual  undoing  would  seem  to  have  been 
parallel  with  that  of  the  sick  man  whose  case  his  physician  was  unable 
to  diagnose  specifically  and  the  record  of  whose  de^th  was  put  down 
to  *•' general  cussedness.'' 

Cooper,  as  al)ove  noted,  was  not  a  geologist,  as  the  term  is  now 
used,  but  comes  in  for  recognition  here  on  account  of  the  prominent 
part  he  played  in  early  educational  movements  relating  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  science  in  the  universities.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  chair  of  geology  at  the  South  Carolina  College  was  established, 
to  which  Vanuxem  was  called  in  1821,  and  Le  Conte  in  1857.  At  the 
time  Cooper  assumed  the  reins  in  Columbia  geology  was  taught  at  no 
other  institution  in  America  except  Yale,  and  the  only  available  text 
l>ooks  were  the  reprints  of  Bakew^ell's  geologies  with  Silliman*s  notes. 
To  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  accA^ptation  of  Mosaic  doctrines,  Cooi)er 
took  violent  exception,  and  attacked  them,  first  in  lectures  to  his 
classes  and  subsequently  in  his  pamphlet  on  The  Connection  between 
Geology  and  the  Pentateuch  (published  in  1833). 

A  man  of  powerful  intellect,  but  a  reckless  busybody.  Bold  and 
aggressive,  he  '*  walked  roughshod  over  men's  opinions  and  suffered 
the  inevitable  consequences.''  His  personal  appearance  must  have 
been  as  peculiar  as  his  conduct.  ''He  was  less  than  5  feet  high  and 
his  head  was  the  biggest  part  of  the  whole  man.  He  was  a  perfect 
taper  from  the  side  of  his  head  down  to  his  feet.  He  looked  like  a 
wedge  with  a  head  on  it,"  is  the  way  it  is  expressed  by  one  of  his  old 
pupils. 

The  credulity  of  even  the  scientific  men  of  this  date  (1822)  can  not 

be  l)etter  illustrated  than  by  refernng  to  an  account  by  Schoolcraft  of 

the  finding  of  supposed  human  footprints  in  limestone  belonging  to 

the   •"Secondary"  formation  (Lower  Carboniferous), 

Supposed  hmtmi*  *'  ,        , 

footprinto  in  on  the  wcst  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis. 

limestone,  1822.  n     ,  -  .  /        ^.  .  ,  , 

Ihese  so-called footprmts  (see  fig.  14)  were  descnbed 
as  those  of  a  man,  standing  erect,  with  his  heels  drawn  in  and  his  toes 
turned  outward.  The  distance  between  the  heels  by  accurate  measur- 
ment  was  6i  inches,  and  between  the  toes  13i  inches.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  impressions  were  not  those  of  feet  aecus- 
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tonied  to  n  dose  shoe,  the  toes  l)eing  too  much  spread  and  the  foot 
flattened.  The  length  of  the  foot  was  10^  inehes,  width  across  the 
spread  toes  4  inches,  and  at  the  swell  of  the  heels  2^  inches.  Public 
attention  was  tirst  called  to  these  prints  ])v  the  Rev.  Frederick  Rapp, 
the  heud  of  the  religious  sect  "Harmonites,"  who  had  them  removed 
to  his  village  of  Harmony,  and  who,  it  is  said,  taught  that  they  were 
the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 

According  to  Schoolcraft,  ever}'  appearance  warranted  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  impressions  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  rock  was  soft 


Pig.  14.— Supposed  human  footprints  in  limestone.    (Aitcr  D.  D.  Owen. ) 

enough  to  receive  them  by  pressure,  and  the  marks  of  the  f(»et  were 
natural  and  genuine.  In  this  opinion,  he  stilted,  Governor  Cass  coin- 
cided. He  acknowledged,  however,  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  accepting  this  l>elief,  and  one  of  these  was  the  want  of  tracks  lead- 
ing to  and  from  them.  He  could  only  account  for  this  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  toe  print**  might  have  pointed  inland,  ''in  which  case  we 
should  be  at  liberty  to  conjecture  that  the  person  making  them  had 
landed  from  the  Mississippi  and  proc(»eded  no  farther  into  the  interior.'" 
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Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  to  whom  Schoolcmft  wrote 
concerning  the  footprints,  diifered  with  him  and  regarded  them  as 
artiticial,  but  his  rea8on.s  therefor  were  not  sufficient  to  convince 
Schoolcraft. 

The  matter-  was  i)rought  up  again  by  David  Dale  Owen  in  1842 
in  an  article  entitled  Regarding  Human  Footprints  in  Solid  Lime- 
stone, which  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  of  that 
date.  Owen  here  descriU^d  the  appearance  of  the  tracks,  and  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Maclure,  Troost,  Say,  and  Lesueur  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  of  artificial  origin.  The  English  paleontologist,  Mantell, 
was,  however,  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Schoolcraft.  Owen  himself 
r(»garded  the  tracks  as  artificial  for  essentially  the  same  reasons  as 
those  advanced  })v  Henton,  to  the  effect  that,  first,  the  footprints  were 
not  continuous,  but  isolated;  second,  this  was  ])ut  a  solitary  instance 
of  human  footprints  in  solid  limestone;  third,  he  could  not  conceive  of 
the  sudden  consolidation  of  compact  limestone  after  having  received, 
while  in  a  plastic  state,  such  impressions;  and,  last,  because  of  the  age, 
nature,  and  position  of  the  rock,  and  because  no  human  remains  had 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  similar  formation.  He  regarded  them 
as  having  been  carved  by  aborigines  with  stone  implements.  In  this 
he  was  doubtless  correct. 

Of  interest  at  this  time,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  faulting  and 
displacement,  is  a  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  by  D.  H. 
Barnes,  containing  a  geological  section  of  the  Canaan  Mountains  in 
Connecticut,  together  with  observations  on  the  soils 
STfaSitin^fTsM*  <^f  ^^^  region.  In  the  explanation  of  his  section. 
}>eginning  at  the  bottom,  the  beds  are  described  as 
(1)  clay  loam  with  ]>owlders;  (2)  transition  limestone;  (3)  white  quartz, 
grading  on  one  side  into  limestone  and  on  the  other  into  clay  slate; 
(4)  slate;  (5)  graywacke  slate.  The  strata  then  repeat  themselves  in 
the  same  order,  the  graywacke  slate  forming  the  summit  of  the  knob. 
The  entire  formation  is  described  as  appearing  ''to  have  been  broken 
off  from  the  primitive  tract  on  the  east  of  it,  and  to  have  sunken 
down  about  one  thousand  feet  perpendicularly."  Regarding  the  beds 
and  their  associations  on  Hancock  Mountain,  he  concluded  that  the 
strata  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  might  be  considered  as  origin- 
ally parts  of  the  same  l)ed  now  at  the  base  of  Canaan  Mountain, 
whence  they  had  '*been  disrupted  by  some  mightj^  force,"  the  eastern 
part  remaining  firm,  while  the  western  settled  down  to  its  present 
position.  Referring  to  Maclure's  map,  he  found  that  the  two  forma- 
tions discussed  '*butt  against  each  other  in  a  line  nearly  straight  for 
more  than  300  miles."  This  he  accounted  for  by  supposing  'Hhat 
some  mighty  convulsion  has  rent  asunder  the  continent  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  ocean,"  though  what  this  force  may  have  been  he 
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left  for  others  to  decide.  He,  however,  thought  it  probable  that  it 
operated  from  beneath,  "and  that,  after  it  had  opened  for  itself  a 
vent,  and  escaped  through  the  rift  cauNi»d  by  its  action,  the  rock 
strata  of  the  western  part  fell  into  the  cavity  which  had  previously 
contained  the  imprisoned  agent." 

In  1823  Dr.  John  J.  Bigsby,  a  .surgeon  of  the  British  army  sta- 
tioned in  Canada^  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London   a 
paper,  sul>sequently  published  in  their  tmnsactions,  on  the  (leology 
and  Geograph}'  of  Lake  Huron.     He  noted  that  the 
cSSi'isS^  *"      rocks  of  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  were  mainly  primi- 
tive —granite,  gneiss,  basanite — ^^quartz  rock,  conglom- 
erate, and  greenstone.     The  other  shores  were  described  as  occupied 
by  secondary  rocks,  frequently  fossil  if  eroas,  which  he  regarded  as 
forming  part   of  an   immense  liasin,   which,    '"extending   probably 
without  interruption  from   the   southern   shore  of  Lake   Winnipeg, 
spreads  itself  over  the  greater  part  of  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  and 
Siincoe,  the  whole  of  lakes  Michigan,  F^rie,  and  Ontario,  much  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  whole  of  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  and  the  rest  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.'"     OnThessalon  Island  was  found  a  new  species  of  (Mho- 
f'ratUe^  which,  though  descril>ed  and  ligured,  was  not  named.     Diiim- 
mond  Island  yielded  also  corals  and  a  trilobite — Amjfhiis  plat yrejfhdl hh, 
Xaturally  no  attempt  wa^  made  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  the 
rocks  by  means  of  these  fossils. 

In  the  year  following.  Doctor  Bigsby  had  an  article  in  the  Annals 

of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  (New  York)  on  the  geology  of 

Montreal.     He  described  the  lowest  rock  of  the  region  as  a  trap  of  a 

kind  unique  in  the  Canadas,  and  illustrating   "'in  a 

SfjjJJjJSJjTi sSk**^  heautif ul  manner   the   affinity   existing   between  the 

formation  of  which  it  is  a  member  and  the  primitive 

class  in  general." 

A  horizontal  shell  limestone  of  a  bluish-black  color  he  noted  as 
forming  the  floor  of  the  plain  surrounding  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
stands,  and  through  this  hill,  as  a  center,  the  passage  in  all  din^ctions 
of  a  large  number  of  trap  dikes. 

The  sandstone  of  St.  Ann's  he  rightly  described  as  underlying  the 
limestone,  and  noted  the  presence  of  fossil  LmijuUe^  Tevehvatul iv , 
TrUohitefi^  and  Orthoceratites. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  sands  and  gravels  constituting  the  so- 
called  alluvial,  he  followed  the  trend  of  opinion  of  his  time,  regarding 
them  as  products  of  the  vast  inland  seas  which  succeeded  the  deluge. 

The  coastal  plain  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  been  studied  in  detail  only  })y  Maclure  and  H.  H.  Hayden, 
was  in  1823  made  the  subje<»l  of  a  special  essay  by  John  Finch,  then 
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professor  of  ^eoloj/y  and  mineralogy  in  Birmingham,  England.     This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  at  a  suhdi- 

Flnch's  Subdivision       \\  ^      i        rr«        .  i  .  ,       i     .  .         . 

of  the  Tertiary,  vision  of  the  lertiarj  deposits  and  their  scientihr 
correlation,  and  was,  beyond  question,  the  most  imp<»r- 
tant  contribution  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  region  that  had  thus  far 
api>eared. 

From  an  examination  of  all  available  data,  as  well  as  from  a  per- 
sonal insi>ection  of  a  part  of  the  area.  Finch  was  led  to  conclude  that 
this  formation,  as  existing  in  America,  was  identical  and  contempora- 
neous with  the  newer  Secondary  and  Tertiary  formations  of  Eurojw 
and  other  countries. 

In  this  same  year  Finch  gave  also  a  short  sketch  of  the  geolog\'  of 
the  country  near  Fiaston,  Pennsylvania,  his  paper  being  accompanied 
by  a  small  colored  map  and  catalogue  of  minerals.  According  to 
J.  P.  Lesley,  this  was  the  first  paper  on  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania 
to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  paper  on  the  coastal  plain,  above  noted,  is  by  all  means  the 
most  important  of  Finch's  geological  publications,  though  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  1826  he  had  a  brief  ''  Memoir" 
(Si  pages)  on  the  red-brown  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
New  Jersey,  where  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  should  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  new-red  or  variegated  sandstones  of  Europ*^ 
rather  than  to  the  old-red,  as  contended  by  some.    In  this  he  was  right. 

In  1823,   too,   Denison  Olmsted,   '"a  Connecticut  school-teacher." 

was  authorized  by  the  president  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  of 

North  Carolina  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  State.     This  act  is 

sometimes  referred  to  with  sectional  pride  as  l)ein£: 

Olmsted**  Workln       ,,       ,,      ,  j..  j^^.  . 

North  Carolina.         the  first  survcy  Undertaken  under  State  auspices.^ 

Olmsted's  first  report,  a  pamphlet  of  44  pages, 
appeared  under  date  of  1824  and  was  mainly  of  an  economic  chara<»ter, 
dealing  only  with  the  distribution  in  the  State  of  such  substances  as 
graphite,  gold,  coal,  and  building  stones. 

His  second  report  appeared  in  1827,  but  bore  on  the  title-page  the 
date  1825.  He  naturally  dwelt  upon  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  countr}^  and  the  suitability  of  its  limestones  and  marls  for  ferti- 
lizing purposes.     Some  space  was  devoted  to  the  great  slate  formation  * 

''Tlie  work  of  F^ton  in  New  York  in  1824  was  the  first  sufficiently  thorough  antl 
HVHteniatic  survev  to  l>e  dignified  an  a  jiceological  survey,  though  as  this  was  done 
under  tlie  patn)nage  of  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  it  can  not  be  considered  a 
public  survey.  To  Ma-Mgacliusetts  credit  must  l>e  given  for  the  first  geological  survey 
made  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  State,  the  same  being  begun  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Edward  Hitchcock  in  1830.     (See  p.  307. ) 

^ Olmsted's  great  slate  formation  lies  west  of  and  parallel  with  the  freestone  coal 
formation  (Triassic)  occupying  more  or  less  of  the  counties  of  Person,  Oran^, 
Cliatham,  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Cabarrus,  Anson,  and  Mecklenburg  and  corre- 
6!iI)ond8,  therefore,  to  the  Huronian  of  Kerr  and  recent  workers. 
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and  it8  included  rocks  and  minerals.  He  noted  that  the  "'whole  sec- 
tion of  country  from  the  great  slate  formation  to  the  Blue  Ridge"  is 
granitic,  containing  numerous  subordinate  formations,  such  as  mica- 
slate  and  greenstone,  with  ])eds  of  iron  ore,  etc.,  and  described  with 
some  detail  the  Natural  Wall  of  Rowan,  which  was  supposed  by  early 
observers  (see  p.  255)  to  be  the  work  of  human  hands,  but  which  he 
rightly  ascribexl  to  the  natuml  jointing  and  decomposition  of  a  basic 
igneous  rock.  The  ''peculiar  asseml)lage  of  rocks  that  cross  the  Dan 
River  at  Buckingham"  he  classed  as  tmnsition. 

In  his  "conclusion"  he  remarked  that  "'the  rocks  are  not,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  particularly  New  England,  exposed  on  the  surface,  iMit 
are  very  genemlly  concealed  by  a  thick  covering  of  cla\'  and  sand." 
This  he  rightly  regarded  as  having  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  and  not  due  to  a  deluge  of  waters,  ''as  might 
at  first  be  thought." 

Olmsted  was  not  primarily  an  investigator.  He  himself,  as  we  are 
informed  by  his  biographer,  alwa^^s  regarded  it  as  his  more  appro- 
priate sphere  of  effort  not  so  much  to  culti- 
vate science  as  to  teach  and 
Sketch  of  (Mnwted.  diffuse  it.  Gmduatcd  at 
Yale  in  1813,  and  for  a  time 
employed  as  tutor  there,  he  in  1817  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  While  here 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  State  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey  and  laid  the  plan 
before  the  board  of  internal  improvements 
in  1821,  with  the  offer  to  himself  perform 
the  entire  work  gratuitously,  asking  only 
an  appropriation  of  JlOO  (to  be  afterwards 
renewed  or  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board), 
to  defray  his  necessary  expenses  in  traveling. 
This  proposition  was,  however,  declined,**  only  to  be  renewed  a  year 
or  two  later,  with  the  result  that  in  1823  the  assembly  authorized  the 
board  of  agriculture  to  have  such  a  survey  made  and  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $250  a  year,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  to  carry  it  out.     The 

«  Referring  to  this  failure  to  secure  assistance,  Olmstecl,  under  liate  of  January  9, 
1822,  wrote  to  a  friend:  **But  the  Legislature  (the  Senato,  I  mean)  has,  it  yeenis, 
aaved  me  any  trouble  on  their  account.  I,  however,  feel  niost  liighly  gratified  and 
greatly  encouraged  at  the  handsome  manner  in  wliich  my  proposition  was  treated  by 
the  Boanl  of  Improvement;  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  resolution  wa.*j  adopted 
by  the  Commons  inspires  the  hope  that  something  may  yet  tx?  accomplished  at  the 
pablie  expense.  But  my  feelings  are  too  much  interested  in  this  project  to  yield  to 
this  fiiilure;  I  hope  to  do  something  by  my  own  exertions  next  summer,  and  trust 
the  hoflpitality  of  the  people  of  the  State  will  make  amends  for  my  iwverty.  If  I 
can  live  (as  I  think  I  can)  on  the  charity  of  the  people,  I  don't  know  what  nee<l  I 
■hall  have  of  tlie  public  money;  for  Mr.  M says  he  will  lend  me  a\\oT^ft.'^ 


Fkj.  15.— Deiiison  Olmsted. 
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work  thus  inaugurated  was  interrupted  in  1825  by  his  call  to  the 
prot'essoi*ship  of  nmtheuiatics  and  natuml  philosophy  in  Yale  College, 
hut  was  taken  up  again  almost  inmiediatcly  by  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell 
and  continued  for  two  years  longer  (see  p.  285). 

The  mental  ])readth  of  Olmsted  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  occu- 
P3-ing  this  position  at  Yale  he  prepared  in  1831  a  two- volume  work  on 
natural  philosophy,  a  text-book  on  asti^onom}^  in  1839,  and  l)ecame 
well  known  throughout  the  scientitic  world  through  his  papers  on 
meteoric  showers  and  the  zodiacal  light. 

Of  his  personal  character  it  is  written: 

IliH  nnifonn  kindiie»H  and  courte'^y  of  demeanor  and  patience  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, tlie  excellent  moral  influence  which  he  always  exerted,  as  well  l)y  his  consistent 
Christian  example  as  by  his  personal  counsels,  the  genuine  friendliness  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  unaffecte<i  interest  which  he  always  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
pupils — especially  the  readiness  and  fidelity  with  which  he  encouraged  and  a£isiste<l 
any  who  exhibited  8{)ecial  fondness  for  the  studies  of  his  department — will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  l)y  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  admitted  to  his  closer  friendship. 

In  this  same  year  Edw^ard  Hitchcock  published  in  the  American 

Journal  of  Science  a  sketch  of  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and  scenery 

of  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  Connecticut  River,  the  same  being 

accompanied  by  a  colored  geological  map  embracing 

of  theReffion  an  area  some  30  miles  broad  by  150  miles  in  lengrth. 

Contiguous  to  the        _,,  ,      .  i      i        .  /^        .  ..   ^  i  i 

Connecticut  River.     Ihe  coloring  and  classincation  of  the  roi^ks  were  not 

1823. 

strictly  Wernerian,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
an  attempt  was  made  *•' to  give  every  particular  rock  that  position  and 
extent  on  the  map  which  it  actually  occupies  on  the  earth's  surface/' 
The  paper  was  devoted  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  lithological  nature 
and  geographic  distribution  of  the  various  rocks,  which  were  classed 
as  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  mica  slate,  talcose  slate,  chlorite, 
syenite,  primitive  green  slate,  argillite,  limestone,  verd-antique,  old- 
red  sandstone,  secondai'y  greenstone,  coal  formation,  and  alluvion. 
Incidentally  he  discussed  their  possible  origin  and  relationship. 

The  granite  he  described  as  occurring  in  beds,  and  regarded  it  as 
primitive,  along  with  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  the  greenstone  to 
the  west  of  New  Haven,  while  that  to  the  north  and  east  was  thought 
to  be  secondary.  The  argillite  was  also  regarded  as  primitive,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  highly  inclined  and  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
The  red-brown  sandstone  now  known  to  be  of  Triassic  age  he  con- 
sidered as  the  old -red  sandstone  of  Werner  and  Cleaveland,  but  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  part  of  it,  as  at  Chatham  and  Middletown, 
belonging  to  the  coal  formation. 

He  chronicled  the  tinding  in  this  sandstone  at  Deertield  of  petrifac- 
tions belonging  to  the  genus  phytolite  and  to  the  species  lignite^  and 
agreeing  with  the  petrifactions  found  in  theCatskill  red  sandstones  by 
Eaton  and  referred  to  ''the  tribe  of  Naked  Vermes."    Fossil  bones  of 
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an  auiuial  some  5  feet  in  length  were  also  mentioned  as  having  l>een 
found  in  this  sandstone  at  East  Windsor." 

The  year  following  Prof.  Chester  Dewey  came  forward  with  a  paper 
in  the  same  journal,  A  Sketc*h  of  the  Geology  and  the  Mineralogy 
of  the  Western  Part  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  likewise  accom- 
Dewey  onthe  panied  by  a  hand-colored  geological  map  designed  as  a 

MMwShaset^^*"  Continuation  of  Hitchcock's  and  carrying  the  field  of 
^^^'  o])servation  as  far  west  as  the  Hudson  Kiver. 

Working  from  the  Hudson  River  eastward,  he  found  a  belt  of  transi- 
tion argillite  succeeded  by  a  broad  belt  of  graywacke  with  included 
areas  of  the  argillite;  this  followed  by  another  continuous  belt  of  the 
same,  and  then  one  of  transition  limestone  and  a  narrow  one  of  primi- 
tive argillaceous  slate  directly  along  the  border  line  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  Beyond  this,  in  Massachusetts,  a  broad  belt  of  prim- 
itive limestone  with  included  areas  of  mica  slate,  cpiartz  rock,  and 
transition  shell  and  compact  limestone,  which  still  farther  to  the  east 
Iwcame  the  predominant  rock,  with  a  narrow  area  of  gneiss,  a  small 
one  of  granite,  and  one  of  talcose  slate. 

The  most  pretentious  piece  of  lieldwork  accomplished  by   Amos 

Katon  was  that  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.   Stephen  Van 

Rensselaer  in  1824,  and  comprised  a  geological  and  agricultural  survey 

of  the  district  adjoining  the  Erie  Canal.     The  results 

Eaton's  Survey  of  -   ,,  .  ,  i-   i      i    •  .  i  n 

the  ErieCuud,  of  this  survcv  wcrc  published  in  a  quarto  volume  of 

1824.  " ,  . 

163  pages,  which  was  acccmipanied  by  a  geological  sec- 
tion extending  from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie,  and  one  by  Edward  Hitch- 
eock  from  lk)ston  to  Plaintield,  the  two  combined  enabling  Eaton  to 
give  a  continuous  section  all  the  way  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Boston  Harbor. 

To  judge  from  the  introductory  remarks  in  this  report,  Eaton  had 
l>een  accused  of  a  dis|)Osition  to  create  new  names.  He,  therefore, 
here  announced  that  he  had  made  use  of  European  names,  so  far  as 
possible,  but  had  found  at  least  live  distinct  and  continuous  strata, 
none  of  which  could,  with  any  propriety,  take  a  name  given  in  any 
European  treatise  which  had  thus  far  reached  this  country. 

He  found  along  the  line  of  the  canal  rocks  belonging  to  the  prim- 
itive, transition,  and  secondary  series.  All  these  were  described  in 
considerable  detail,  but  almost  wholly  with  reference  to  thcMr  litho- 
logical  features.  When  fossils  occurred,  such  were  noted,  but  were 
not  utilized  as  aids  to  correlation. 

The  prevalent  ideas  on  chemical  geology  are  well  brought  out  in 
certain  parts  of  his  discussion.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  valleys  were  excavated  in  the  softer  and  more  soluble  rocks,  like 


"These  Ixjnes  were  at  firet  thought  to  l>e  possibly  human.  ))ut  t\w  linding  of  evi- 
dences of  a  tail  at  least  5  feet  in  length  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  idea!  ( Amer- 
ican Joamal  of  Science,  III,  1821,  p.  247. ) 
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limestone,  and  that  carbonic  acid  holds  its  base  (the  lime)  with  a  tenure 
more  feeble  than  that  of  the  common  acids;  consequently  he  argued 
that  when  muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid  comes  in  contact  with 
limestone,  it  is  immediately  decomposed. 

We  have  va«t  quantitien  of  muriate  of  lime  in  our  wells,  springs,  etc.,  which  if  a 
very  wjluble  Halt.  If  nature  has  now,  or  formerly  had,  any  method  for  present- 
ing larjre  quantities  of  muriatic  acid  to  the  lime  n>ckH,  they  would  of  course  he 
reduced  to  that  soluble  salt  with  great  rapidity.  Lime  rocks  would  be  rapidly  di»»- 
solved,  leaving  valleys  l>etween  thase  nniks  which  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  disin- 
tegrating agents  only.  The  valleys  of  Adams,  Williamstown,  Little  Hoosick,  etc, 
which  are  nituated  on  limestone,  t^ould  then  l)e  Hatisfactorily  explained.  If  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  the  ocean  has  stood  over  our  continent  be  received  as  true,  we 
have  only  t^)  add  one  more  conjecture  to  make  out  the  requisite  supply  of  muriatic 
acid;  that  is,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ocean  at  that  time  contained  an  excess  of 
that  aciti. 

In  spite  of  admonitions  b}"  Van  Rensselaer,  Elaton  insisted  in  indulg- 
ing in  a  theorizing  projjensity,  although  he  would  not  acknowledge  it 
by  this  name,  claiming  that  he  but  traced  ^'a  few  of  nature's  footsteps 
where  the  impressions  still  remain  entire.''  Finding  large  and  small 
masses  of  what  he  designated  as  calciferous  sandstone,  metalliferous 
limestone,  and  graywacke,  which  properly  overlie  the  slate,  actually, 
as  he  thought,  emlx^dded  in  it,  where  the  rocks  were  exposed,  as  at 
Cohoes  Falls,  he  would  argue  that  these  masses  fell  in  between  the 
slate  lamina*  while  the  latter  were  in  a  semi-indurated  state. 

F^aton  noted  the  probable  difference  in  age  between  the  red  sand- 
stones of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  which 
latter  he  rightly  considered  to  belong  to  the  old-red  or  Deronian  forma- 
tions. In  discussing  the  Saliferous  rock  oi*curring  near  Little  Falls 
and  extending  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario  in  upper  Canada,  and  its 
economic  importance,  he  was  disposed  to  argue  that  the  brine  springs 
issuing  from  the  same  were  what  he  called  "'the  daily  productions  of 
nature's  laboratory."  '•We  see,"  he  wrote,  '"the  sulphur  in  iron 
pyrites  taking  oxygen  from  water,  and  thereby  becoming  sulphuric 
acid;  we  then  see  it  uniting  with  magnesia,  which  is  diffused  in  rocks, 
and  thus  forming  P^psom  salts.  *  *  *  We  are  all  familiar,  too, 
with  the  process  of  nature  by  which  alum  and  copperas  are  made. 
Why  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  two  constituents  of  common  salt 
(muriatic  acid  and  soda)  are  in  some  state  of  combination  in  the  rocks 
of  the  salt  district,  and  that  by  some  of  those  double  decompositions 
with  which  nature  is  perfectly  familiar  salt  is  produced  in  the  liquid 
stated  Ma\'  not  this  ])e  the  cause  of  the  superior  saltness  of  the  brine 
springs  of  Salina  over  those  foreign  springs  which  are  supposed  to 
proceed  from  the  solution  of  rock  salt^' 

It  was  in  this  work  that  Eaton  introduced  the  name  "Calciferous 
slate"  to  designate  the  slaty  rock  associated  with  gypsum  and  shell 


f 
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limestone  occurring  as  the  principal  rock  forming  the  ridge  south  of 
the  land  from  Oneida  Creek  to  Pittsford.^ 

The  naturalist  Kafinesque,  as  might  have  been  expo<;ted,  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  himself  on  subjects  geological,  his  ideas,  however, 
teing  a  strange  admixture  of  Wernerism  and  groundless  imagery. 
We  will  note  here  only  his  Annals  of  Kentuck\%  which 
y»ewtofiuflii€«iae.  appeared  in  Humphry's  history  of  that  State,  pub- 
lished in  1824,  where,  as  Doctor  Peters  has  succinctly 
remarked,  '*  In  onl}'  26  duodecimo  pages  he  gives  the  geological,  eth- 
nological, and  historical  annals  of  Kentucky  from  the  first  day  of 
creation,  according  to  Moses,  down  to  the  current  year." 

The  geological  histor}^  of  the  State  he  divided  into  six  periods,  the 
first  being  that  of  a  general  inundation,  in  which  the  '"briny  ocean 
covers  the  whole  land  of  Kentuck}-  and  the  United  States,  rising  above 
4,'X)0  feet  over  the  Cumberland  or  Sawioto  Mountains  and  5,0<)()  feet 
over  the  limestone  region  near  Lexington/'  The  Organ  and  Mexican 
mountains  alone  in  all  North  America  rose  above  the  water  level. 

Through  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  ocean  and  the  decomposition  and 
coniK)lidation  of  its  waters  the  various  rock  strata  were  deposited  in 
the  following  order:  (1)  Limestone;  (2)  slate;  (3)  sandstone;  (4)  free- 
stone; (5)  grit;  (6)  pebblestone.  These,  he  stated,  were  not  alwa3\s 
superincumbent  or  coexistent,  though  generally  horizontal  except  the 
last  four  toward  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  which,  having  probably 
a  granitic  nucleus,  have  compelled  the  incumbent  strata  to  become 
**obliquar-  or  inclined  from  ten  to  thirty  degrees.  (In  this,  it  will 
be  noted,  he  showed  an  inability,  characteristic  in  his  day,  to  com- 

<»The  following  reference  to  this  Hurvey  appeartMl  in  the  Aineriran  Journal  of 
Scient«,  IX,  1825,  and  will  serve  to  show  how  I'^atonV  work  was  reganle<l  l»y  hit? 
contemporaries.  The  note,  it  eihould  be  stated,  was  signed  C.  Y>.  (pre8unial)ly 
Cheeter  Dewey) : 

**Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  principal  conductor  of  the  K<linburgh  Review,  has  obtained  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Buckland,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Hd'ninUv  Diluvianir 
(published  in  1823),  on  the  above  work  of  Professor  Eaton.  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
8.  Van  Rensselaer  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  given  the  result.  Mr.  liuckland  says  that  the 
*  author  seems  both  to  understand  his  subject  and  to  have  done  his  work  ciirefully.* 
The  work  contains,  indeed,  abundant  evidence  of  extensive  and  patient  examination. 
This  point  will  not  be  affected  by  the  adoption  or  rejecticjn  of  Mr.  Eaton's  peculiar 
views  by  our  geologists.  In  some  parts  there  is  an  evident  improvement  njwjn  some 
of  his  previous  publications  on  the  geology  of  our  country.  Thus,  at  page  31  and 
)>age  62  and  onward  we  find  introduced  *i>rimitive  argillite,'  a  rock  so  clearly  sepa- 
rated and  so  easily  distinguished  in  our  country  from  'transiti(»n  argillite,'  though 
both  are  united  under  the  same  name  by  Bake  well  and  some  others. 

**Mr.  Buckland  makes  some  objection  to  the  sttjley  and  complains  of  Mr.  >^ton  for 
'affecting  some  needless  novelties  in  technical  language.*  However  true  this 
charge  may  be,  the  censure  is  feeble  when  compared  with  the  commendation  con- 
tained in  the  previous  quotation.  In  our  country  the  work  has  l)een  censunMl  for 
this  fault,  and  more  particularly  for  the  introduction  of  rocks  or  localities  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  district  which  is  described.     In  this  way  unity  is  not  preserved, 
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prehend  the  effect  of  subsequent  uplift  in  tilting  rock  strata.)  By 
the  opemtlon  of  submarine  volcanoes  during  this  period  the  strata  of 
coal,  clay,  and  amygdaloid  were  formed  and  intermixed  at  various 
intermittent  times  with  the  other  strata. 

During  the  second  period  the  Cumberland  Mountains  emerged  from 
the  sea,  the  waters  of  which  sank  to  a  level  of  1,5(H)  feet  above  those 
of  to-day.  The  formation  of  the  schistose  rocks  proceeded,  vegetation 
began,  and  streams  l)egan  to  flow. 

During  the  third  period  the  level  of  the  water  was  reduced  to  1,1U0 
feet  and  all  the  table-lands  and  highlands  of  Kentucky  became  uncov- 
ered. An  inland  sea  still  covered  the  Ohio  limestone  basin,  extending 
from  the  actual  mouth  of  Sciota  River  to  that  of  Salt  River.  Land 
animals,  insects,  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds  were  created  during 
this  period. 

During  the  fourth  period  the  level  of  the  sea  was  reduced  to  100 
feet,  and  the  limestone  sea  of  Kentucky-  drained.  Alluviums  and 
bottoms  began  to  form  in  the  valleys  and  gulfs  by  the  attrition  of  the 
strata  and  soil  conveyed  and  deposited  by  the  streams.  Sinks  and 
caves  in  the  limestone  region  were  formed.  Lastly,  Adam  appeared 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  This  fourth  period  of  Kentucky  history 
thereby  answered  to  the  sixth  day  of  the  general  creation. 

The  fifth  period  was  that  of  Noah's  flood,  though  Rafine.squo 
acknowledged  he  failed  to  find  any  traces  of  such  a  violent  convailsion 
in  Kentucky.  The  ocean,  which  still  bathed  its  western  corner,  sub- 
sided to  about  fMH)  feet  above  its  present  level  and  abandoned  Ken- 

and  tht^  ocmtinuity  <»f  the  <le8(Tif)tion  is  iiiuoh  intemipted.  We  do  not  object  to  thii* 
in  that  part  of  the  work  entitled  '(General  DeHcriiitiona  oi  North  American  Rockj*,' 
thoujih  sinne  liave  wiid  that  tiiese  can  hardly  l)elong,  in  a  general  view,  to  the  dij*- 
trict  of  the  canal.  Bnt  in  the  *  Description  of  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Erie 
Canal,'  pjij?e  47,  the  fault  often  «K:curH.  We  mention  the  atx'ount  of  the  hornhlende 
ro(!k8  near  West  I*oint,  page  54;  of  granular  (juartz,  pages  56.  57;  of  granular  limi»- 
stone,  pag<'H  57,  5S,  and  many  others  which  are  not  found  near  the  line  of  the  canal. 
"If  the  work  should  i)asH  to  a  second  e<lition,  which  is  highlv  probable,  aii<l  even 
rendered  somewhat  necessary  to  make  it  as  complete  as  the  subfjiequent  examinations 
of  Professor  t^ton  enable  him  to  do,  and  as  the  light  thrown  on  the  subjei'tof  the 
newer  formations  by  the  very  able  work  of  Conybeare  and  PhillipB  on  the  (teolog) 
of  Knglan<l  and  Wales  seems  to  reiiuire.  we  would  suggCHt  as  an  improrematt  oi  the 
work  that  the  noti<es  of  rocks  which  are  not  found  along  the  line  of  the  canal  l»e 
omitted  in  this  i)art  of  the  work,  or  be  reduced  to  the  bare  remark  that  they  do  not 
(M'cur  in  the  district,  and  that  the  remarks  and  localities  of  roc^ks  in  other  parts  ol' 
the  country  be  taken  from  the  text  ami  put  into  form  of  notet*.  In  this  way  the 
continuity  of  geological  description  of  the  comitry  along  the  canal  will  be  unbroken. 
We  think  no  one  can  read  the  work  without  being  sensible  of  its  interest  and 
importance  to  every  one  wh<)  examines  the  rocks  of  this  district.  The  localities  are 
given  with  nnich  precisijm,  and  the  traveler  is  enabled  at  once  to  ascertain  the 
rocks  intende<l  by  the  names  which  Profi^ssor  E.  has  given  them.  It  were  to  1h? 
wishe«l  tliat  the  conmion  nomenclature  of  the  rocks  had  been  altered  with  a  more 
sparing  hand." 
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tucky    forever.     Strata    began    to    consolidate,   ponds  and   marshes 
decreased,  animals  multiplied,  and  vegetation  overspread  the  soil. 

The  sixth  period,  that  of  Peleg's  flood,  was  one  of  catastrophe. 
Great  volcanic  eruptions  in  Europe  and  America,  with  awful  earth- 
quakes convulsed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  During  this  period  the  Atlantic 
land  disappeared  leaving  only  the  volcanic  islands — Azores,  Madeira, 
Canar}',  and  Cape  Verde — to  mark  its  position. 

It  will   be  remembered  that  in   1793   Benjamin  DeWitt  noted  the 
great  diversity  among  the  bowlders  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  recognized  the  fact  that  such  must  have  been  conveyed  there  by 
some  extraordinary  means.     The  means  conceived  of 
v^  on  the  by  De  Witt  were  indeed  extraordinary  and  nothing 

less  than  a  "mighty  convulsion  of  nature.''  Peter 
Dobson,  a  Connecticut  cotton  manufacturer,  writing  thirty-two  years 
later,  showed  himself  a  better  observer  and  more  gifted  in  powers  of 
deduction. 

In  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Silliman,  dated  November  21,  1825,'*  Dobson 

described   bowlders  which  were  unearthed  at  Vernon,  Connecticut, 

while  excavating  preliminary  to  the  erection  of  a  cotton  factory,  as 

*'worn  smcK)th  on  their  under  side  as  if  done  In^  their  having  been 

dragged  over  rocks  and  gravelly  earth  in  one  stead}^  position."     They 

also  showed  scratches  and  furrows  on  the  abraded  parts.     He  could 

account  for  these  appearances  only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  ice  along 

with   water,  the  blocks  having  been  worn  by  })eing  suspended  and 

carried  in  ice  over  rocks  and  earth  under  water. 

These  observations  seem  to  have  attracted  no  attention  at  the  time, 
and  even  Edward  Hitchcock,  thirteen  years  later,  attached  no  serious 
importance  to  them,  although  his  attention  was  called  to  the  matter  b}^ 
another  letter  from  Dobson,  this  time  addressed  to  Hitchcock  himself. 
In  this  second  letter,  written  in  1838,  Dobson  described  the  bowldei-s  as 
having  been  first  rounded  b}-  attrition  and  then  worn  flat  on  one  side 
b\'  a  motion  that  kept  them  in  one  relative  position,  as  a  plane  slides 
over  a  board  in  the  act  of  planing.  Some  of  them  he  describes  as 
worn  and  sc^ratched  so  plainly  that  there  was  no  difticulty  in  pointing 
out  which  side  was  foremost  in  the  act  of  wearing,  a  projecting  bit  of 
quai*tz  or  feldspar  protecting  the  softer  material  behind  it.  In  this 
letter  he  again  announced  his  inability  to  account  for  these  appearances 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  boulders  had  been  enveloped  in  ice 
and  moved  forward  over  the  sea  bottom  by  currents  of  water.  The 
drifting  icebergs  off  the  Labrador  coast  he  thought  might  well 
illustrate  the  conditions  and  methods  of  their  production. 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  because  Dobson  was  a  cotton  niaimfac- 
turer  and  not  a  member  of  the  learned  profession,  or  thiMc^  may  have 

"Thia  niay  lie  found  in  American  .Journal  of  Science,  X,  \h'2ty. 
XAT  MU8  19CH 18 
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been  other  reasjons  for  It,  but  Hitchcock  allowed  the  observations  to 
paas   unnoticed   until    1842   when    the   subject  was   brought   up   by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Murchison,  in  his  annivtu'sary  address  Ijefore 
the  Geological   Society  of   London.     '•!   take  leave  of   the    glacial 
theory/^   said   Murchison,  '"in   congratulating   American    science   in 
having  possessed  the  original  author  of  the  best  glacial  theory,  though 
his  name  has  escaped  notice,  and  in  recommending  to  you  the  tiMsc 
argument  of  Peter  Dobson,  a  previous  acquaintance  with  which  nn'glit 
have  saved  volumes  of  disputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."" 
Supported  b}^  this  somewhat  enthusiastic  indorsement,  Hiti^hcock  then 
gave  the  letter  to  the  public  through  the  American  Journal  of  Science* 
though  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  he  had  himself  derived  his 
ideas  concerning  the  joint  action  of  ice  and  water  from  the  writinir> 
of  Sir  James  Hall. 

April  25,  1823,  Maj.  S.  H.  Long  received  orders  from  the  War 
Department  to  make  an  expedition  for  a  geneml  surve\"  of  the  coun- 
tiT  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
tiippi;   to  prepare  a   topographic  description  of  the 
Bnedition,  same;  to  ascertain  the  latitude  and   longitude  of  all 

the  remarkable  points;  to  investigate  its  productions, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  and  to  inquire  into  the  characteristic 
and  customs  of  the  Indians.  The  route  of  the  expedition  (see  map. 
fig.  16)  beginning  at  Philadelphia,  was  through  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  Chicago  by  w^ay  of  Fort  Wayne;  thence  to  Fort  Crawford  aiul 
up  the  Mississi^)pi  to  Fort  St.  Anthon}',  and  the  source  of  the  St. 
Peters  River;  thence  to  the  point  of  intersection  between  Red  River 
and  the  fort^-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude;  along  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States  to  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  homeward  by 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Although  not  intended  primarily  as  a  scientific  survey,  it  was  accom- 
panied b}'  Thomas  Say,  zoologist,  and  William  H.  Keating,  minemlo- 
gist.  It  was  expected  that  Dr.  Edwin  James,  who  with  Sa}'  had  been 
a  member  of  the  expedition  of  1819-20,  would  lie  a  member  of  this 
also,  but  through  failure  to  connect  with  the  party  at  Wheeling  or 
Columbus  the  expedition  was  deprived  of  his  services. 

An  account  of  this  survey,  under  the  title  of  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  to  the  Sources  of  St.  Peters  River,  etc.,  was  prepared  by 
William  H.  Keating  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  London  in  1825. 
Keating,  it  should  be  noted,  was  professor  of  mineralogy  and  chemis- 
try as  applied  to  the  arts  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
though  his  published  notes  contain  little  or  nothing  along  the  f)road 
lines  of  geology,  thev  arc  full  of  references  which,  at  the  time  they 
were  written,  were  of  value. 

''  Aiiniversiiry  acMre^n,  TroctH^dings  of  the  (ieologicai  Society  of  London,  1H42. 
/'Volume  XL VI,  1S44. 
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He  remarked  on  the  disappcMimnee  of  the  primitive  rockn  soon  after 
avinpr  Philadelphia  and  the  appearance  of  the  transition  limestone, 


vith  ocrasional  protrusions  through  this  liniestoiH'  of  aiuphiholito. 
lie  also  made  referenct^  to  tho  nnl  sandstone  of  IVnnsylvania,  New 
lersey,  and  Maryland  and  the  calcareous  breccia  found  on  tlie  PotomvsL^* 
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River.  The  occurrence  of  a  white  marble  near  Hagerstown  and  a 
secondary  blue  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland  was  noted,  and 
some  attention  given  to  the  coal  formations  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wheeling.  He  noted  further  the  occurrence  of  a  limestone 
containing  organic  remains  lying  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago,  but  no  superposition  being  visible,  he  was  unable 
to  determine  its  relative  age. 

Concerning  the  lead  ores  at  Dubuque,  and  their  apparent  oct^ur- 
rence  onl}^  in  the  alluvial  soil,  he  wrote: 

From  the  npecimens  which  we  have  seen,  *  *  ♦  we  can  not  Hesitate  in  assert- 
iuj?  it  an  our  opinion  that  no  lead  haa  yet  been  di8ix)vered  on  the  Merriineg  or  Miae- 
issippi  in  metalliferous  limestones,  but  that  wherever  it  has  been  found  it  has  always 
l>een  in  an  alluvium  and  never  in  regular  veins  or  beds,  nor  even  in  massen  whirh 
might  be  considered  as  coeval  with  the  sulietances  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

The  Cambrian  sandstone  found  between  the  Wassemon  and  the  Wis- 
consin riv^ers  he  regarded  as  not  older  than  the  variegated  or  Banter 
HaiidHtein  of  Werner  (Triassic),  and  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone  which 
lies  above  the  sandstone,  as  corresponding  to  the  English  Lias.  The 
whole  region  comprising  the  headwaters  of  the  Winnipeek  River  was 
looked  upon  as  having  been  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  an 
immense  lake  interspersed  with  innumerable  barren,  rocky  islands, 
which  had  been  di'ained  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  which  tided 
back  the  waters.  The  innumerable  bowlders  which  he  found  covering 
the  valley  were  regarded,  as  were  similar  bowlders  in  other  places  by 
his  contempomries,  as  due  to  the  flood  of  waters  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  these  iiatuml  dams. 

This  was  plainly  a  recognition  of  the  extinct  glacial  Lake  Agassiz, 
later  described  by  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,"  and  the  history  of  which  was 
worked  out  in  detail  by  Warren  Upham. 

Keating's  ideas  as  to  the  possible  development  of  the  mining  industry 
were  not  of  the  most  advanced  type.  Referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
supposed  source  of  the  native  copper  reported  by  Schoolcraft  (p.  244), 
he  wrote: 

The  (jueMtion  whicli  appears  to  uh  of  far  greater  importance  is  not  where  the  copper 
lies,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  it  if  it  should  be  found.  We  are  very  doubtful 
whether  any  other  advantage  would  result  from  it,  at  least  for  a  century  to  come, 
than  the  mere  addition  in  books  of  science  of  a  new  locality  of  this  metal. 

This  in  1825!  The  development  of  the  Michigan  copper  mines 
began  about  1855,  and  up  to  1889  the  combined  mines  bad  produced 
over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  the  refined  metal.  The  output  for  1889 
alone  amounted  to  87.455,()75  pounds. 

In  a  Notice  of  Snake  Hill  and  Saratoga  Lake  and  its  Environs,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Steel,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  this  same 

"  Aniericaii  Journal  of  Sirience,  XVI,  1878,  p.  417. 
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year,  is  figured  and  described  what  is  evidently  an  overturned  fold. 
This  is  of  interest,  since  while  the  nature  of  the  fold  was  partially 

realized,  the  means  b}^  which  it  was  brought  about  was 
oVcrtarncd  Folds,      considered  as  problematical.     Similar  phenomena  had 

been  noted  by  Eaton  (p.  253)  and  by  Maclure,  but  with 
nothing  like  as  much  detail.     The  writer  says: 

It  if  iiiipoeHibie  to  examine  this  locality  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the 
l»elief  that  the  |)osition  which  tlie  ►^Jtrata  here  awume  coiihl  not  have  been  effectwl 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  power  operating  from  l)eneath  upward  and  at  the  same 
time  {>088e8tdng  a  progressive  fonte,  Momething  analogous  t^)  what  taken  place  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  large  rivers. 

The  <*ontinue<lHwening  of  the  stream      ^_.  _^     --.,«-        -^-__ ..^^ 

tirst  overcomes  the  resistance  of  its      '  '  ^W^  ~^r-  _ ^ 

fro74?n  surface,  and  having  elevate<l  '===^1^  -^    --3^-  -       _ 

it   to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  forced         -■zr-''^'^^        ^  -" ■ ''^■ 

into  a  vertical  position,  or  thrown       ~  -- — =^        '      '"  —  ^ 

over  upon  the  unbroken  stratum  Un- 
bind, by  the  progressive  power  of  the 
current. 

If  it  can  be  a<lmitted  that  theoiKjr- 
af  ion  of  such  a  {Kiwer  did  produce  the 
effect  here  represented,  it  nmst  have 
taken  place  l>efore  the  materials  of 
which  the  fonnation  is  composed  had 
{>a24<e<l  into  an  indurated  state,  as 
most  of  the  strata  remain  unbroken, 
and,  where  the  argillite  has  crum- 
bled away,  the  curve<l  part  of  the 
gray  wacke  may  be  taken  out  entire, 
and  some  of  them,  whicrh  I  now  have 
in  my  possession,  exhibit  indenta- 
tions and  protuberances,  particularly 
on  their  curved  surfaces,  evidently 
the  result  of  friction  while  in  a  plas- 
ti**  state. 

The  description  is  of  still  fur- 
ther interest  historically,  when 
considered  in  connection  with 
the  dispute  relating  to  priority  of  discovery  whi(»h  later  arose  between 
Messrs.  Hitchcock  and  Rogers.     (See  p.  314.) 

The  fact  that  rock  strata  were  not  always  found  lying  even  approx- 
imately horizontal  had  been  often  noted,  l>ut  no  rational  explanation 
suggested  or,  indeed,  attempted.  In  that  year,  however,  Maclure.  in 
^  noting  the  fact  that  the  Transition  rocks  dip,  suggested 
Ovcrtarncd  Folds,  the  possibility  of  its  being  caused  by  their  having 
been  **  disposed  on  the  primitive,  concerning  which 
we  can  hs  yet  scarce  conjecture  anything." 


Fm.  17.— StH'tions  of  Snake  Tlill,  Saratojfa  Lake. 
(After  J.  H.  Ste<'l.) 
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The  appearaiice  in  l)ook  form  of  Prof.  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  s 

lectures  on  geology,  as  delivered  before  the  New  York  Athenieuni  in 

1825,  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  condition  of  science 

at  that  date,  such  as  was  offered  a  few  vears  earlier  by 

Van  Rensfldaer't  ...^    ,  .„,     aai  ^• 

LecturM on  Qeoioffy.  Mitchill  s  Observations. 

1825 

Van  Rensselaer  was  not  so  much  an  original  invest! 
gator  as  a  student  and  teacher;  hence  the  inference  is  fair  that  his 
work  gives  us  a  summary  of  existing  knowledge  leather  than  the  details 
of  his  own  observations  or  his  individual  views.  He  reviewed  the 
opinions  of  the  cosmogonists  and  theorists  from  Burnett,  in  KkSO, 
down  to  Werner  and  Huttoii,  and  referred  to  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  in  America,  sunmiing  up  with  conclu- 
sions condensed  from  Cuvier's  Observations,  to  the  effe<'t  that,  first, 
the  sea  had,  at  one  period  or  other,  not  only  covered  all  our  plains,  but 
remained  there  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  tranquillity;  second,  that 
there  had  been  at  least  one  change  in  the  basin  of  the  sea  which  pre- 
(^eded  the  present  one;  third,  that  the  particular  portions  of  the  earth 
which  the  seu  had  abandoned  by  its  last  retreat  had  been  laid  dry  once 
before  and  had  at  that  time  produced  quadrupeds,  birds,  plants,  and 
all  kinds  of  terrestrial  productions;  and  that  it  had  been  reinundated  bv 
the  sea,  which  had  since  retired  and  left  it  to  the  possession  of  its  own 
proper  inhabitants.  These  facts,  which  had  been  proven  through 
geological  evidence,  he  regarded  as  supporting  the  accounts  of  Moses, 
both  agreeing,  first,  in  the  pnn' alence  over  everything  else  of  water 
at  the  time  of  the  creation;  second,  in  the  subsequent  separation  of 
the  land  from  the  water;  and,  third,  in  the  eruption  of  the  sea  over  the 
continent,  the  last  corresponding  to  the  Noachian  deluge. 

Van  Rensselaer  recognized  the  value  of  fossils  in  proving  the  iden- 
tit}^  of  geological  horizons,  also  the  fact  that  organic  remains  have 
heen  deposited  in  successive  generations  and  in  such  order  that  those 
of  one  bed  bear  a  certain  connection  to  each  other  and  exhibit  certain 
distinctive  point,s  differentiating  them  from  those  of  earlier  or  later 
deposits,  and  that  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  deposits  the 
greater  the  diff(M*ence  between  the  contained  fossils.  This,  1  believe, 
is  the  se(;ond  recognition  by  an  American  author  of  a  now  well-estab- 
lished principle. 

The  tendency  to  make  sweeping  generalizations  founded  upon  purely 
local  ol)servations  is  n(^ticea})le  in  his  writings,  as  in  those  of  man}"  of 
his  contemporari(»s.     Tluis,  in  describing  the  gneiss: 

It  in  tht*  next  rock  t<»  granite  and  occiirH  renting  or  lying  upon  it.  When  they  are 
b(>th  seen  in  the  same  mountain  its  ledge  is  always  the  lower  of  the  two.  Mountains 
of  gneiss  are  seldom  so  stt^ep  as  those  of  granite,  and  the  summits  are  not  quite  si> 
peaked. 
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Or,  again,  in  writinjr  on  the  weathering  of  rocks: 

The  decoin position  of  granite  i»  t<low  and  when  deroni posed  tlie  unfriend IvHiliceou^ 
rains  are  easily  washeil  away.  There  is  neitlier  vegetable  nor  animal  niatttT  in  Ihe 
>m|)Ound;  it  doe«  not  al)sorb  moisture,  letting  the  moisture .  percolate,  nor  does  it 
»tain  heat  The  soil  made  from  gneiss  is  not  washed  away  so  easily,  and  the  mica 
lelils  more  argillaceous  matter.  *  *  *  Micaceous  schist  and  argillite  decompose 
lore  rapidly  and  form  a  better,  though  not  a  good,  soil.  ♦  *  *  The  rivers  of 
rimary  distriirts  have  rocky  ])eds  antl  precipitous  banks,  etc. 

Van  Kensselaer  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
xercising  care  in  the  selection  of  stones  for  building  purposes: 

We  take  our  materials  bet^ause  they  are  near  at  hand,  because  they  are  cheap,  and 
eirause  others  have  taken  the  same,  in  preference  to  searching  out  others  which 
♦  *  are  more  durable.  Scarcely  any  one  building  in  Europe  or  America  of 
lodern  construction  at  the  end  of  one  thousan*!  years  will  have  one  stone  left  upon 
nother  stone  to  denote  the  place  where  it  stoo<l,  and  the  most  splendid  works  of 
lodern  architecture  are  even  now  hastening  to  de<'ay  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
ibjei't. 

His  remarks  on  anthracite  coal  ofl'er  an  interesting  illustration  of  a 
isposition,  still  too  frequently  met  with,  to  make  the  observed  facts 
onform  to  preconceived  opinions.  Anthracite  or  native  mineral  ear- 
on,  or  *-  blind  coal,"  he  wrote,  is  not  regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  a 
onl,  though  combustible. 

It  occurs  in  the  primary  rocks,  and  hence  it  is  obvious  that  it  did  not  proceed  from 
tie  4iecom[>osition  of  vegetable  substances,  sin(^  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
ae  primary  rocks  were  formed  previous  to  the  existence  of  vegetation. 

An  analytical  key  or  a  synopsis,  given  with  a  view  of  facilitating 
he  study  of  geology- ,  is  of  particular  interest,  since  the  methods  of 
lodem  j^etrography  have  shown  how  absolute! \'  impossible  it  is  to 
lassify  rocks  by  a  simple  examination  of  the  hand  specimen  and  with- 
ut  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  student  in 
ther  than  a  thorcmgh  state  of  mental  demoralization  who  should 
tteinpt  to  identify  and  classify  rocks  from  such  a  description,  an 
hntract  of  which  is  given  below: 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  ()VKRLYIN(i  OK  srPKRlNcnJMBKXT  ROCKS. 

FHIST  DIVISION. 

Simple,  or  apparently  so. 

A.  Wacke,  c»f  the  (ierman  8<rh(M>l.  Resembles  iiidurate<l  clay,  with  an  even  an<l 
nooth  t»arthy,  or  an  uneven,  somewliat  granular  fnicturc,  and  a  shining  streak. 

//.  Compact. 

h.  Cellular;  but  generally  in  that  c^ise  partly  aiiiyg«lal<>i(lal  an<l  appertaining  l<> 
lother  ili vision. 

B.  In<iurate<l  c^lay,  more  or  hiss  hanl,  with  an  earthy  an«l  <hill  fracture. 
a.  Compact. 

This  is  different  from  the  ferruginous  clays  found  often  with  tlu*  traj)  rorks,  which 
as«  into  jasper. 
//.  Cellular. 
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Like  var.  A,  6,  it  is  rarely  cellular  in  large  masses  without  also  containing  amyg- 
daloidal  nodules,  when  it  passes  to  another  division.  The  colors  of  this  variety  an* 
usually  ash  or  gray  of  different  hues,  or  modifications  of  red,  or  brown,  or  purplish 
black. 

The  prevalent  ideas  on  the  subject  of  earthquakes  at  this  time  may 
be  gleaned  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  1825.  Lea  rejected  the  theories  put 
forward  in  1749  by  a  Doctor  Stukley  to  the  eflfeet  that 
BarthquiikM,  1825.  earthquakes  were  caused  by  lightning,  but  regarded 
them  as  the  effect  of  volcanic  eruptions,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  could  see  no  necessary  connection  between  the  electric 
discharges  of  volcanoes  and  the  earthquakes,  regarding  such  as  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause. 

He  thought  that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  be  in  a  constant  state  of 
incandescence  and  that  there  were  beneath  the  surface  great  cavities 
or  channels  of  connection  between  one  volcano  and  another.  '"We 
must  admit,"  he  wrote,  ''of  deep-seated  channels  of  connection 
stretching  from  one  portion  of  the  globe  to  the  others,  through  which 
the  explosive  gases  pass  with  an  instantaneous  motion,  accompanied 
by  a  rumbling  or  terrible  noise  peculiar  to  earthquakes."'  In  this,  it 
will  be  noted,  he  followed  to  a  large*  extent  the  teachings  of  Humboldt 
and  Newton.  These  channels,  he  thought,  had  connection  with  the 
sea,  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  volcanoes  throw  up  salt 
water  and  lish;  moreover,  that  most  volcanoes  are  situated  near  the 
sea.  He  regarded  these  branching  channels  as  species  of  horizontal 
volcanoes,  their  roofs  and  walls  furnishing  material  which,  aided  by 
oxygen  supplied  by  the  influx  of  the  sea,  would  yield  the  neccvssary 
amount  of  combustible  matter  to  keep  up  the  earth's  internal  fire. 
To  the  possible  objection  that  rocks  in  themselves  would  not  burn,  he 
answered  that,  when  such  are  decomposed,  ''their  metallic  bases,  cal- 
cium, silicium,  aluminum,  magnesium,  etc.,  are  highly  incandescent.'' 

Four  years  later  (1829)  Maclure,  in  discussing  the  theories  of  Poulett 

Scrope,  took  exception  to  the  views  of  Lea,  though  he  failed  to  offer 

anything   satisfactory   in  return.      He  instanced   the  earthquake  of 

1811-12  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  which  onlv  the 

Madure's Criticisms      „        .    ,    ,.  ^.  i      i  i  i-   ^      ^      j  ,  : 

of  Scrope  and  Lea,  ailuvial  tormations  had  f)een  disturbed,  and  questioned 
if  such  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  evolution  of 
elastic  gases  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  large  masses  of  vegetable 
matter  accumulated  in  the  beds.  If  such  were  the  case,  however,  he 
recognized  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes as  fermentation  went  on.  Maclure  evidently  did  not  place  a 
great  amount  of  reliance  on  his  own  theories,  for  he  states,  in  referring 
to  some  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  Scrope:^  '•'All  these  speculations  are 


"Scrope's  Theory  of  Volcanoes  appeare<l  in  1825. 
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Ebenezer  Emmons. 
Slair  <.;eol<iiriHi  m"  N«»rili  t'artiliiui. 
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out  of  the  reach  of  our  WMises  and  can  l)e  aecounti^fl  only  as  aniuse- 
inent''  for  the  present. 

In  1826  there  appeared  a  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  for  persons  attending  lectures  on 
these  subjects,  as  also  a  convenient  ix)cket  companion  for  tmvelers  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  beine:  from 
of  Mincraionr  and  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  destined  later  to 
act  a  very  imi)ortant  part  in  American  geological  his- 
tory, but  at  that  time  newly  gmduated  from  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  at  Troy,  New  York. 

Enimona  at  first  studied,  and  later  practic(»d,  medicine,  but  in  182S 
removed  to  Williamstown,  where  he  had  been  appointed  lecturer  on 
chemistry.  During  the  years  1880-1887  he  also  served  as  junior  pro- 
fessor in  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  and  in  183()  was  appointed  one  of 
the  four  geologists  of  the  New  York  State  survey.  In  1842  he  b(»came 
custodian  of  the  State  collections  at  Albany,  and  in  1848  engaged  in 
investigations  relating  to  the  agricultural  r(\sources  of  the  State,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  during  the  piuiod  184<»-I8r)4  in  t\\o  form 
of  live  quarto  volumes.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  State  geologist  of 
North  Carolina,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  time  of  liis  death. 

As  noted  elsewhere,  Emmons,  during  his  work  on  the  New  York 
State  survey,  became  involved  in  a  discussion  relative  to  the  so-called 
•'Taconic  System,"  which  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  which 
undoubtedly  seriously  embittered  the  latter  days  of  his  lif(\  The  dis- 
pute, indeed,  became  at  times  so  harsh  that  Emmons  was  practically 
ostracized  by  the  scientific  fraternity. 

In  1851  he  published  a  pretentious  volume  on  North  Americjin  geol- 
ogy, and,  in  connection  with  his  work  in  North  Carolina,  two  volumes 
on  the  agriculture  and  geology  of  the  State.  He  di(Ml  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  war,  and  his  papers  and  notes  are  said  to  liave  become 
lost  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  which  foU(»wed. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  true  nn^rits  of  th(^ 
Taconic  controversy,  and  the  matter  is  rt»served  for  a  separate  chap- 
ter. Hundreds  of  pages  of  printed  mattcM-  have  been  puhlisht^d,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  but  the  name  has  now  disa])pear(»d 
from  the  maps  and  is  only  of  historical  interest. 

Emmons's  Manual,  to  which  reference  is  above  ma(h»,  and  which,  as 
stated  in  the  title  page,  was  adopti»d  as  a  text-book  at  tiie  Uenss(4aer 
school  at  Troy,  was  a  small  duodecimo  volume  of  28()  pages.  It  had 
the  distinction,  so  far  as  the  mineralogical  part  was  concerned,  of 
being  the  second  treatise  of  its  kind  written  by  an  American  and  for 
American  students,  being  preceded  only  by  Cleavehuurs  Mineralogy, 
published  in  1816.  In  geology  it  was  preceded  by  th(»  works  of 
Cleaveland  in  1816  and  Eaton  in  1818. 
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Ill  Enuiion.s's  work  the  mincmls  were  all  included  in  four  classes, 
with  an  appendix  which  contained  those  minerals  of  which  but  little 
is  known.  The  classes  were  sulxiivided,  as  Cleaveland  and  others  had 
done  before  him,  into  orders,  the  orders  again  into  genei*a,  and  the 
genera  finally  into  species.  His  arrangement  of  classes  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  different  from  any  of  his  predecessors.  Thus,  the 
first  class  included  those  minerals,  not  metallic,  which  are  oxidable  or 
which  are  compounds  w^hose  bases  are  oxidable.  It  comprised  native 
gases  and  licjuids,  sulphur  and  carbon,  and  the  carbon  compounds, 
but,  singularh'  enough,  no  mention  was  made  of  graphite. 

The  second  class  included  all  minerals  which  are  metallic  or  whose 
bases  are  metallic;  the  third  class  all  those  which  consist  of  an 
alkaline  or  earth}^  base  in  combination  with  acids,  and  the  fourth 
those  which  consist  of  an  earth  or  are  compounds  of  earths  with 
variable  portions  of  alkaline  and  metallic  oxides.  In  the  seven  sec- 
tions into  which  this  last  class  was  divided  he  placed  quartz  in  all  its 
varieties,  siliceous  slate,  pumice,  obsidian,  clinkstone,  a  large  nuni})er 
of  hydrous  and  anhydrous  silicates,  argillite,  wacke,  clay,  phosphates, 
etc.  But  little  attention  was  given  to  crystallography,  and  'Vsilex, 
alumnie,  and  lime  are  considered  as  the  oldest  of  the  earths,  as  they 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  primitive  rocks."  Altogether  2H7 
species  were  recognized,  44  of  which  were  mentioned  in  the  appendix 
as  little  known.  Many  of  these,  such  as  pumice,  obsidian,  wacke, 
etc.,  can  not,  of  course,  be  properl}^  considered  as  minerals.  In  spite 
of  this  unintentional  exaggeration,  it  is  interesting,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  to  note  that  in  the  latest  edition  of  Dana's  Mineralogy 
(IS1)*2)  824  species  were  recognized. 

The  part  of  Enmions's  work  devoted  to  geology  was  made  up  mainly 
of  a  ** general  description  of  North  American  rocks."  The  classifica- 
tion adopted  was  tlie  same  as  that  used  by  Eaton  and  need  not  be  noted 
lien*  further  than  to  sa}'  that  he  included  an  argillite  among  his  prinii- 
tiv(^  as  well  as  transition  rocks,  while  Eaton  limited  argillite  to  the  tran- 
sition series,  tliough  recognizing  the  possibility  of  a  primitive  fonn. 

Among  the  early  workoivs  in  stratigraphic  geology,  along  lines  laid 
down  by  C'uviei',  Hrongniart,  and  their  successors,  mention  must  be 
made  of  (lerard  Troost,  born  in  Holland  in  1776  and  dying  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  1850.  Like  many  naturalists  of 
w2?k!  ?826"*'  his  time  Troost  wa.s  a  physician.     He  studied  in  France; 

was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Holland  to  accompany, 
in  a  scientific  (capacity,  a  naval  expedition  to  Japan.  He  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  by  F^nglish  privateei*s,  finally  returning  to  Paris.  He 
thence  took  passage  for  New  York  in  an  American  vessel  and  was  again 
captured,  this  time  })v  a  French  privateer,  and  once  more  imprisoned. 
On  his  release  he  went  again  to  Paris,  was  again  allowed  to  embark, 
and  in  1810  came  to  Philadelphia. 
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Gerard  Troost. 
state  Geologist  of  Tennessee. 
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W'hi'ii  the  Phiiudelphia  Acmloiny  ol"  Scit'iuH's  wjis  ostahlishod  in  1812 
III*  h«»cjinu^  its  first  president,  holding  the  oHi<?e  for  five  years,  when 
lKMv:ts  sncaM»ded  by  William  Maelure.  Troost,  with  Owen,  Maelure, 
.111(1  others,  joined  the  eoniuiunistic  society  at  New  Ilannony,  Indiana, 
in  1825,  but  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1S:>7,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  wan  elected  professor  of  ehemistry,  «(eolojry,  and  miner- 
rilogy  in  the  iinivei'sity  of  that  eity.  In  1831  he  becani(»  Stiite  geol- 
ogist, holding  the  office  till  188J>,  when  it  was  aljolished.  Nine  n^ports 
were  made  during  his  time,  but  seven  of  which  W(»re  pul)Hsh(Kl.  Prior 
tojfoingtoTennesseee  his  most  important  ^eolojficjil  work  was  a  survey 
of  the  region  about  Philadelphia,  the  same  beinj^  doni*  and  the  results 
puliiished  in  1H26  under  the  patronaj^c^  <»f  the  S(X'iety  foi-  the  Promo- 
tion of  Agriculture. 

The  work  comprised  forty  small  octavo  pa^es  witii  a  (H>lorcd  map 
of  the  region  included  witiiin  a  half  circle  north  of  the   Delaware 
River,  having  a  radius  extendin*^  a  little  beyond  C-hester,  i.  e..  some 
iT|  miles.     As  may  be  readily  supposed,  fully  thn»e- fourths  the  area 
was  colored  as  gneiss,  with  narrower  bands  (»xtendinor  in  a  <reneral 
way  parallel  with  the  river;  in  the  northern  part,  of  primitive  clay- 
'^lateand  of  limestone.     Between  tht»  gneiss  aiul  clay-slate  was  a  short, 
narrow  belt  of  serpentine,  and  between  tlu'  clay -slate  and  limestoiu*  one 
of  eurite,  and  in  the  extreme  nort heastcMii  portion  of  the  sh(»et  a  l)and 
of  transition  grayw^aeke.     Among  the  varieties  of  rocks  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  those  enumerated  and  c<miprising  sul)or(linate  forma- 
tions, are  diabase  and  pegmatite.     The  eurite  was  described  as  occur- 
ring north  of  the  high  ridge  which  separates  the  limestone  from  th(» 
granitic  rocks  and  as  l)eing  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of  Penig, 
on  the  Erzgebirge.     '"1  was  delighted."  h(»  wrote,  "at  meeting  this 
rock  for  the  first  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     I  imagined  myself 
transported   to  the  Erzgebirge,  in   Saxony,   and    remembere<l   with 
renewed  pleasure  the  father  of  geology,  who  made  us  actjuainted  with 
it."     More  than  half  of  th(»  paj^^^r  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  tlu* 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  soil,  as  might   be  expected 
when  its  date  and  the  auspices  under  which  the  work  was  done  arc 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  Boston  Journal  of  Philosoj)hy  for  the  same  y«Mir  the  ill-starred 
Prof.  J.  W.  Weljster  gave  a  somewhat  detaih^d  account  of  the  geology 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  describing  the  thn»e  hills,  to  whicii  ''Pioston 
owes  its  ancient  name  and  so  nuu-h  of  its  ])icturcMiu«' 
Of  tbc OcotoKT •bout  bt^auty,"  as  being  composed  mainly  of  hard,  compact 
clay  with  gnivel  and  bowlders.  Amistcr's  Hill  w:i< 
descril)ed  as  composed  largely  of  day-slate,  passing  on  th<'  north  into 
hornblende  slate,  the  latter  containing  veins  of  •"•greenstone:"  and 
Prospect  Hill,  in  part  of  a  greenish  compact  fehlspar.  which  passcvs 
into  clay-slate,  covered  toward  its  northwest  extremity  by  a  mass 
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of  trap.  ''This  hill/'  he  wrote,  ''exhihitjs  that  gentle  acclivity  and 
rounded  summit  so  common  in  the  transition  formations  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  school.'' 

The  Medford  trap  (diabase)  he  noted  as  \yeing  unlit  for  architectural 
purposes,  owing  to  its  rapid  disintegration,  a  fact  which  has  been 
many  times  commented  upon  in  more  recent  years.  The  tendency 
manifested  by  the  ''greenstone''  as  a  whole  to  exfoliate  in  bowlder 
forms  with  concentric  structure,  he  correctly  ascribed  to  weathering, 
as  did  CTi))son  writing  several  years  earlier  (p.  254). 

He  noted  the  occurrence  of  abundant  joints  in  the  conglomerate  of 
Dorchester,  ))ut  considered  such  as  inexplicable  with  the  geological 
information  then  available.  An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks  at  that  time 
in  the  continuation  of  his  paper  the  following  year,  in  which  he 
described  this  conglomerate — a  highly  siliceous  rock — as  passing  into 
the  overlying  melaphyr,  a  basic  igneous  rock.  In  several  places 
within  the  town  of  Brighton  he  thought  to  note  the  transition  from 
one  rock  type  to  another.'' 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1827  Alanson  Nash  pre- 
sented his  tirst,  last,  and  only  geological  paper  that  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  print — this  relating  to  the  le^id  mines  and  veins  of 
Hampshire  C'ount}^  Massachusetts — ^aud  offered  some 
FoTOirtlon**?8:&y*'"  interesting  speculations  as  to  their  origin. 

That  the}^  were  not  once  open  fissures  filled  from 
above,  the  fissures  themselves  being  formed  by  the  unequal  subsidence 
of  the  earth's  crust  or  through  shrinkage  caused  by  desiccation,  acwrd 
ing  to  the  Neptunian  theory,  was  to  him  evident  for  the  following 
reasons:  If  the  cavities  were  formed  by  desiccation  and  subsidence  the 
veins  would  be  widest  at  the  surface  and  narrow  as  they  descend, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  If  filled  from  above  bv 
mineral  solutions  which  covered  the  globe,  then  he  thought  we  ought 
to  find  beds  of  metallic  matter  in  the  vallej^s  and  plains  also.  Neither 
was  he  disposed  to  accept  the  views  of  the  Plutonists,  who  regarded 
the  veins  as  filhul  by  ''an  injection  from  a  fiery  furnace  below."  Rather 
would  he  look  upon  them  as  contemporaneous  both  in  formation  and 
filling  with  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  being  analogous  to  the 
granite  veins  of  tho  same  region.  That  the  vein  material  did  not 
atlhen*  firmly  to  the  wall  rock,  as  is  the  case  with  the  granite  veins. 

''This  decei)tive  appearaiK-e,  it  may  be  stated,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  melaphyi 
at  the  time  of  its  extru>'ioii  was  in  a  highly  Hquid  condition  and  flowing  out  over  thf 
uneven  surface  <»f  tht;  conglomerate  tilled  in  all  the  inequalities,  so  closely  welding 
itself  as  to  form  w  hat  waM  apparently  one  and  the  same  mass.  When  subsequent 
erosion  cut  away  a  crnisiderable  portion  of  both  rocks  the  appearance  of  isolates! 
patches  of  melaphyr  here  and  there  on  the  eroded  surface  of  the  conglomerate  wat 
quite  misleading.  Some  more  recent  observers  have  since  committed  the  same 
blunder  of  observation  and  faultv  deduction  with  far  less  excuse. 
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was  to  him  no  argument  against  this  view.     ""In  one  case  the  vein  is 
kpideous,  in  the  other  it  is  metallic;  they  are  different." 

As  has  been   already   noted,  Olmsted's  work   in   North   Carolina 

iPkiw  continued  after  his  resignation  by  Prof.   Ellsha  Mitchell,  who 

was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  mathematics  to  that  of  chemistry, 

mineralogy,   and   geology   at  the  time  of   Olmsted's 

wSCmS^^Sl*       resignation. 

Like  Olmsted,  Mitchell  was  born  in  Coimecticut  and 
graduated  at  Yale,  going  to  North  Carolina  about  the  same  time  as  did 
the  former.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  culture  and  erudition, 
but  had  manifested  no  indications  of  a  particular  leaning  toward  gcol- 
ogy  until  the  transfer  above  noted,  and  to-day  his  fame  probabl}'  rests 
moit'  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  and  botany  of 
Nortli  Carolina  than  of  its  geolog\\  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  explorer  and  collector,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  finally  lost  his  life  on  Black, 
now  Mitchell,  Mountain  in  1857. 

His  two  most  important  papers  on  geology 
were  published  in  1828  and  1829,  the  first 
relating  to  the  origin  of  the  low  country  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  second  to  the  geology 
of  the  gold  regions.  In  1842  ho  pul)lished 
a  summary  of  his  work  in  the  form  of  a 
text-l)ook  for  his  classes,  accompanied  by  a 
small  geological  map  of  the  State,  the  onl}- 
niap  of  its  kind  thus  far  prepared.  A  re- 
port on  the  mineralogy  of  the  StaU*  was 
al«o  prepared  by  his  assistant,  C.  E.  Rothc, 

of  Saxony,   in  1827.     A  geological  map  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State  was  said  to  have  been  made,  but  never  published. 

Mitchell,  in  his  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Jow  country,  took  the 
ground  that  the  various  strata  there  found  were  formed  in  tlie  l>ed  of 
the  sea  and  became  dr\'  land  through  the  depression  of  the  level  of  the 
ocean  or  the  elevation  of  the  land  by  a  force  operating  from  beneath. 
The  shells  found  by  him  in  these  beds  proved,  in  his  judgment,  that 
they  were  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  but  just  how  recent  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say.     The  presence  of  bones  of  elephants  and  masto- 
dons, however,  indicated  to  his  mind  an  elevation  prior  to  the  Noachian 
deluge,  to  which  catastrophe  he  evidently  attributed  their  burial. 


Eliiiiha  Mitchell. 
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In  1829  Mitchell  published  in  the  American  Journal  oif  Science  an 

article  in  which  he  threw  doubt  upon  the  statements  and  theories  of 

Olmsted  and  Rothe  regarding  the  origin  and  occurrence  of  gold  in  the 

State.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Olmsted  considered 

Mitchell's  Criticism       ,  ,  ,  ,        i.      .^     i     .         i  .1,1 

of  Olmsted  and  Rothe.  the  gold  to  be  limited  to  the  area  occupied  by  the 
argillite,  while  Rothe  considered  granite  as  the  Imso 
of  the  gold-bearing  formations.  Olmsted  further  argued  that  the  gold 
occurred  in  the  diluvial  formation,  while  Rothe  believed  that  the  gold 
now  found  in  the  alluvial  was  derived  from  veins  and  spread  over  the 
country  by  a  flood  of  waters  breaking  through  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
rushing  in  torrents  over  the  entire  gold-bearing  region.^ 

Mitchell's  idea,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one,  was  that  the 
gold  occurred  originall}'  in  veins  and  perhaps  in  part  disseminated 
throughout  the  country  rock,  which  was  in  itself  in  part  primitive  and 
in  part  secondary.  From  these  rocks  it  was  set  free  through  atmos- 
pheric decomposition  and  subsequently  distributed  by  gravity  and 
running  water. 

Mitcheirs  paper  is  of  further  interest  in  that  it  contains  a  colored 
geological  map  of  the  gold  region,  the  rocks  being  classified  as  primi- 
tive, transition  or  slate,  old-red  sandstone,  and  alluvium. 

Although  the  day  of  the  cosmogonist  was  fast  drifting  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  past,  there  were,  nevertheless,  occasional  writei>' 
who  still  preferred  to  ignore  facts  of  observation  or  the  etficiency  of 
simple  causes  and  to  seek  for  more  difficult  or  more 
the^MiCt^?^  mystical  methods  of  ac<!ounting  for  phenomena  than 
those  furnished  b}-  the  observation  of  processes  now 
in  action.  Thus  benjamin  Tappan,  in  discussing  the  bowlders  of  prim- 
itive and  transition  rock  found  in  Ohio  (glacial  erratics),  objected  to  the 
commonly  accepted  idea  that  such  were  necessarily  foreign  to  the  local- 
ity, brouglit  by  currents  of  water  or  floating  ice  in  immense  inland  lakes. 
He  frankly  acknowledged,  however,  his  own  inability  to  account  for 
their  presence,  hut  ingenuously  claimed  that  ''ignorance  is  preferable 
to  error,''  and  added:  ''It  may  therefore  be  asked  why  may  not  these 
rocks  have  been  created  when^  they  are  now  found?"  Or,  '*  Again, 
why  may  thc^y  not  have  b(»en  thrown  out  by  earthquakes  or  volcanoes T* 

Groping  tiiough  this  writer  may  have  been,  it  is  questionable  if  his 
ignonince  were  not  pieferable  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  manifested 
by  a  writer  (signature  '' A'-)  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  of 
two  years  ])revions,  who  would  account  for  the  drift  on  the  supposition 
that  the  fartlfs  revolution,  amounting  to  1,500  feet  a  second,  whs 
suddenly  checked.     This,  he  thouglit,  would  result  in  the  whole  mass 


"  Kothc  lunl  juvvioiisly  ( 1S2())  exprensod  the  idea  that  the  gold  was  derived  from 
the  bursting;  asniKler  <»f  the  jrold-lH'urinj^  veiiiH  by  HiibterraneaQ  explueions  and  the 
«rol<l  thus  featttTed  over  the  adjacent  regioiijs,  tioine  of  it  being  carried  down  in  the 
water  eoiirnit^.  • 
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of  the  surface  water  rushing  forward  with  inconceivable  velocit}', 
until  overcome  by  opposing  obstacles  or  exhausted  by  continual  fric- 
tion and  the  counterbalancing  power  of  gravitation.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  would  thus  rush  over  the  Andes  and  the  Alleghenies  into  tlie 
Atlantic,  which  would  in  the  meantime  be  sweeping  over  Europe, 
Ayia,  and  Africa.  ''A  few  hours  would  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  earth,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  vicinity  of  the  poles,  with  one 
rushing  torrent,  in  which  the  fragments  of  disintegrated  rock,  earth, 
and  sand  would  be  carried  along  with  the  wreck  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life  in  one  all  but  liquid  mass." 

The  period  that  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  dark  age  of  geol- 
ogy was  that  prior  to  the  discovery  and  general  recognition  of  th(* 
value  of   fossils  in  stratigraph}' — the  fact  that  the  relative  age  or 
stratigraphic  secjuence  of  sedimentary  rocks  could  be 
ThiiDtffc  Ages  of       determined  b^-  means  of  the  plant  and  animal  remains 
they  may  contain. 
According  to  Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  in  his  Founders  of  Oeology, 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  Abb6  Giraud-Soulavie  for  having  first 
planted  the  seeds  of  stmtigraphic  geology.     In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Scientist's  in  Paris  in  August,  1779,  Soulavie 
described  the  calcareous  mountains  Vivarais  as  made  up  of  limestones 
^HJJonging  to  five  different  epochs,  the  strata  in  each  })eiiig  marked  hy 
its  own  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils. 

These  views,  though  undoubtedly  corrqct  in  the  main,  were  not 
jL'ene rally  accepted  even  in  France,  a  fact  thought  by  Doctor  (Jeikie 
to  be  due  mainly  to  the  wretched  style  in  which  they  were  set  forth, 
and  the  Abba's  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  more  brilliant  successors, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Desmarest,  Kouelle,  Lamanon, 
Cuvier,  and  Brongniart. 

Cuvier,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  primarily  a  biologist,  and  may  well 
be  considered  the  fii*st  vertebrate  paleontologist  —the  first  to  aiuiounce 
that  the  globe  was  once  peopled  by  vertebrate  animals  of  a  type  which 
have  long  since  disappeared.  In  connection  with  Brongniart,  Cuvier 
published  in  1808  a  memoir  containing  the  results  of  their  joint  studies 
in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  They  showed  that  th(»  formations  there 
existing  were  arranged  in  a  definite  order  and  could  be  recognized  by 
their  lithological  and  paleontological  characteristics.  Although  sub- 
.•*equent  research  has  naturally  tended  to  show  that  the  observations 
and  deductions  of  these  early  workers  were  not  in  all  cases  (-orrect,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  said  that  they  established  on  a  basis  of  accuiate 
ol)Her\'ation  the  principles  of  paleontological  stratigraphy,  dtMuon- 
ntrated  the  use  of  fossils  for  the  determination  of  g(»ological  chronol- 
ogy, and  paved  the  way  for  the  enormous  advances  which  have  since 
tjeeii  made. 
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When  one  recalls  the  avidity  with  which  each  new  su|rge^!ltion  i 
seized  uix)ii  by  the  scientists  of  to-day.  it  seems  strange  that  > 
promising  a  field  of  investigation  as  was  here  thrown  open  should  nc 

liave    been    immediately    occupied.      Nevertheless, 
cmtatf(^'?828.      was  not  until  1828  that  an  American  geologist  took  u 

the  matter  with  an  apparently  full  appreciation  of  i 
possibilities.  In  that  year  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  the  paleontologist,  rea 
befote  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  notes  furnishc 
him  by  Lardner  Vanuxem,  what  was  probably  the  most  importai 
paper  of  the  year,  relating  to  a  possible  suVxiivision  of  the  heretofoi 
so-called  alluvial  or  Tertiar}'  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  nio. 
important  f(»ature  of  this  pa[>er,  as  may  l>e  surmised,  lay  in  ii 
announced  recognition  of  the  value  of  fossils  for  purposes  of  correh 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  Prof.  John  Finch,  already  mentione( 
writers  up  to  this  time  htid  very  generally  referred  to  these  deposit 
as  belonging  to  a  single*  formation,  either  alluvial  or  Tertiary,  as  th 
case  might  be.  Vanuxem  here  asserted  for  the  first  time  the  exisl 
ence  of  both  Secondary  and  Tertiar}' formations,  and  showed ''tha 
the  two  formations  may  be  at  all  times  unequivocally  identified  b; 
their  fossil  remains.''  The  relative  geological  position  of  the  beds  h 
gave  as  below: 


MikUth  alluvial 
Aiu-iont  uiluvial 

T«Tt  iary     

Socoiidarv 


Vegetable  mold 

Kiver  alluvium 

Wliite  sili«'eouH  san<l 

Retl  earth 

B(m1s  <  >f  ( )^<t^eae 

MasH  of  limestone,  buhrstone,  Hand,  and  clay 

J  Lignite 

I  Marl  of  New  Jersi'v 


In   I.S2S  Dr.  (-.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  company  with  Fraiui 

Alger,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  a  series  of  papei 

bearing  on  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  a  part  of  Nova  Scotij 

These,  although  niainlv  of  a  mineralogical  nature,  coi 

Jackson  and  Aider's  ,  ,  •    i  "  i  •    i        ^    .i        a*  i       i  i 

workin  Nova  Scotia,  tuiued  much  material  which  at  the  time  was  valuanl* 

1828. 

and  were  accompanied  by  a  colored  geological  maj 
This  sh<)W(»d  the  distribution  of  the  various  geological  formatioi 
(identified  mainh'  on  lithological  grounds)  of  the  northern  half  of  tl 
peninsula.  A  broad  belt  of  tninsition  clay-slate  was  represented  i 
extending  from  the  (hit  of  Canso  to  St.  Marys  Bay.  This  wiis  bo 
dered  on  the  northeast  by  a  narrow  bed  of  alluvium,  the  immedia 
border  of  the  Bay  of  Fumly  l>eing  oc<nipied  by  trap  rock  or  giyenMtm 
as  it  was  then  called.  A  wid(»  band  of  red  and  gray  sandstone*  alte 
nating  with  shale  and  carrying  IhkIs  of  coal,  occupied  the  region  sou 
of  Minas  Basin  and  all  of  the  Cumberland  C<mnt\^  peninsula.  Th 
sandstone  was  described  in  considenible  detail,  and  from  its  fossil  co 
tents  was  judged  to  be  a  secondary  rock,  although  evidently  older  X\\\ 
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Samuel  George  Morton. 
Physician  and  Paleontologist. 
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the  trap — a  recognition  here  of  the  value  of  fossils  for  stratigraphic 
purposes. 

The  clay -slate  of  the  South  Mountains  he  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  transition  class,  since  it  dips  50 '  or  60^  to  the  northwest,  while 
Ihe  sandstone  dips  at  an  angle  of  only  10^  or  15^  to  the  north,  clearly 
indicating  the  former  rock  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  latter. 
Moreover  the  slate  contained  only  marine  fossils.  It  was  regarded 
also  as  having  existed  before  the  neighboring  plutonic  rocks  had 
emerged  from  the  central  region  of  the  earth. 

The  granite  was  regarded  as  being  undoubtedly  of  greater  age  than 
the  clay -slate,  since  it  contained  ^"no  relics  of  organized  beings."  He 
(lid  not,  however,  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  oldest  primitive 
rocks,  since  it  showed  at  places  a  brecciated  structure,  contained  blac*k 
niiea,  and  was  '*  lacking  in  the  metalliferous  compounds  and  minerals 
^hieh  characterize  the  ancient  formations."  ''  It  probably  belongs," 
he  wrote,  '•'to  the  third  or  newest  fonnation  of  Werner." 

Concerning  the  source  of  the  trap  and  itM  relationship  to  the  sand- 
stone, he  wrote: 

The  Hhaq>  fra^fnents  of  the  breccia  and  the  breakinjij  up  of  the  strata  also  shew 
that  the  proiluction  of  this  ro<!k  or,  rather,  its  nonconforinable  position  on  the  saml- 
*t«»nf  .strata,  was  effect^l  suddenly.  Whether  it  was  ejected  from  the  inaccessible 
deptliH  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  or  was  thrown  directly  up  through  the  strata  of  sand- 
»*tone,  we  can  not  determine;  but  the  occurrence  of  the  trap  only  on  the  borders  of 
the  lwu*in,  which  it  almost  surmunds,  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  cavity  was  the 
crater,  if  it  may  l)e  so  called,  from  which,  in  former  times,  the  trap  roi^ks  issued. 
Tile  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  whole  North  Mountain  raujure,  except  that  they 
pn»l)a!»ly  originated  from  the  unfathomable  deeps  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  is 
^nipletely  skirted  on  either  side  by  trap  rocks. 

It  will  be  noted  here  that  -lackson  for  the  tirst  time  cut  loose  from 
the  Wernerian  (Neptunian)  doctrine.  He  realized  this  and  stated  that 
Wie  evidence  found  convinced  him  of  its  insufficiency,  and  he  was 
^hliged  to  allow  the  superiority  of  the  igneous  theory  as  taught  by 
Button,  Playfair,and  Daubeny. 

Writing  of  the  origin  of  the  bed  of  hematite  iron  ore  of  the  South 
Mountain  region  and  its  relation  to  the  granites,  he  said: 

speculative  geologists  would  doubtless  regard  the  protrusion  of  the  granite  from 
^he  central  regions  of  our  glol)e  as  the  cause  of  the  disruption  of  the  strata  of  clay- 
^^'  which  was  thus  raised  from  the  l)ottom  of  the  sea,  bearing  with  it  the  spoilt 
*^  the  ocean.  The  layers  would  thus  be  broken,  their  edges  thrown  up  at  an  angle, 
^y  by  the  contraction  of  the  sul)ordinate  rocks,  the  superior  strata  l)eing  fixed, 
*^^  the  protruflirm  having  carried  the  rocks  so  far  as  to  poise  the  strata  in  a  per- 
PWHlicular  jK>sition,  a  chasm  would  be  formed  into  which  the  ore  of  iron  was  after- 
**ftl«  poured  from  above  by  a  second  submergence.  From  the  similarity  of  fossilt 
*fr  should  think  the  \hk\  of  irf>n  ore  must  have  l)een  immediately  formed  after  the 
^l*mption  of  the  strata. 

In  1833  a  revised  edition  of  the  work  was  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.     This  was  referred  to 
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bv  Featherstonhaugh  in  his  journai,  as  ^' the  neatest  and  best  executed 
work  on  geology  which  has  been  gotten  up  in  the  United  States.'" 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  was  l>orn  at  PI3  mouth,  Massachusetts,  June 
21,  1805;  was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1829,  and 
settled  down  to  the  pra<'tice  of  medicine  in  Boston  in  1833,  having 
spent  a  portion  of  the  intervening  years  in  Eurojx'. 
c^rfjaciwon.  ^^*'  shortly,  however,  a])andoned  his  medical  practia* 

in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  chemical  and 
geological  investigations  more  to  his  taste.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
State  geologist  of  Maine,  and  published  during  the  three  years  he  held 
that  office  three  octavo  reports  c(miprising  some  1,()(M)  pages  and  an 
atlas  of  24  plates.  These  volumes,  while  recording  a  large  number 
of  disconnected  observations,  (»ontain  nothing  of  striking  intere^t  or 
importance.  They  are  devoted  also  largely  to  economic  questions. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  country  at  that  time  was 
largely  a  wilderness,  without  rail  or  carriage  roads,  and  many  of  hi:* 
journeys  w(»re  made  by  canoes  on  streams  and  lakes. 

In  183i>,  as  State  geologist,  he  made  a  survey  of  Rhode  Island,  and. 
in  the  year  following  submitted  the  manuscript  copy  for  his  report-. 
1,(H)()  copies  of  which  were  issued,  constituting  the  tii'st,  last,  an  J 
only  official  account  of  the  resources  of  the  State  ever  pu])lislK*^ 
(Woodworth).  In  1840  he  began  work  upon  the  geology  of  Ne^«^ 
Hampshire,  having  l)een  appointed  geologist  for  that  State  Septemln^i' 
183J>.  This  survey  lasted  until  1843,  the  tinal  report  appearin^^  i  » 
1844.  It  was  while  in  the  prose<'ution  of  this  work  that  he  made  tlE^ 
discovery  of  tin  ore  at  Jackson,  and  from  it  smelted  the  first  l»ar  o- 
metallic  tin  j)r<)duced  in  Ameri(^a. 

In  1847  Jackson  was  appointed  Ignited  States  geologist  to  report  or 
the  publi<'  lands  in  the  Lak(^  Superior  region,  but  spent  only  tw^ 
seasons  in  th(^  tield,  resigtiitig  for  personal  and  political  reasons  it' 
1840.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality,  however,  in  part,  that  tb^ 
copper  n^gions  of  Lake  SupcMior  were  opened  up.  Other  economic 
work  of  Jackson  which  needs  mention  is  that  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
covery a!id  description  of  the  emery  mines  at  Chester,  Massachusetts. 

After  withdrawing  from  the  Lake  Superior  survey,  Jackson  devoted 
himself  largely  to  lal)()ratory  work,  having  an  office  at  32  Somerset 
street,  Boston.  As  is  well  known,  he  was  one  of  the  claimants  for 
priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  atuesthetic  properties  of  ether.  He 
was  well  and  favora])ly  known  as  a  chemist  and  all-round  naturalist, 
and  is  described  as  "^an  enthusiastic  personage,  a  ready  conversation- 
alist, even  el(K[uent  in  his  speech  and  fond  of  story  telling — a  man  of 
large  stature,  s<[uare  shoulders,  and  massive  head.'"  As  a  geologist 
he  was  <ons(Mvativ<»  almost  to  the  point  of  obstinacy,  as  is  shown  by 
his  st(Midy  adhcM-ence  to  the  older  forms  of  classification,  though  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  ideas  of  Werner.     He 
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State  (ieolo^st  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
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w  but  little  given  to  theorizing,  at  least  »o  far  as  is  shown  by  his 
iblished  works,  and  announced  few,  if  any,  new  principles.  His 
me  rest^  rather  upon  the  extension  of  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
ir  knowledge  and  the  development  of  economic  resources. 
The  matter  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks  as  indicated  by  their  position 
ith  respect  to  horizontality,  which  had  been  discussed  by  Cleaveland 
I  lbU\  Mac»lure  in  1825,  and  Jackson  in  1828,  was  again  taken  up  by 

Vanuxem  in  182JK  In  a  paper  in  the  American  Jour- 
muxem't  Views,     ^^^^  ^f  Science  in  this  year  he  called  .attention  to  sev- 

enil  errors  promulgated  by  the  American  geologists, 
le  first  of  which  related  to  the  existence  of  Alluvium  and  Tertiary 
iK'ks  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  as  he  had  previously  announced 
U'onjunction  with  Morton. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  was  the  objection  raised  at  this  time  to 
be  prevailing  assumption  that  all  of  the  so-called  secondary  rocks 
rere  horizontal  in  position,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  horizontal 
ocks  were,  therefore,  secondary.  He  pointed  out  that  rocks  com- 
•osed  of  mechanical  imrticles  when  undisturbed  would  form  horizon- 
illy  lying  masses,  but  that  both  uplifting  and  downfalling  forces  had 
xistcd  and  there  was  no  certainty  that  such  had  acted  in  a  uniform 
Janner,  giving  r(x;ks  of  the  same  age  the  same  inclination.  There- 
f)re  the  iK)sition  of  beds  as  regards  horizontality,  he  argued,  could 
ot  be  relied  upon  to  indicjite  age.  ""The  analogy  or  identity  of 
^ks,'"  he  wrote,  "^'I  determine  by  their  fossils  in  the  first  instance 
nd  their  position  and  mineralogical  characters  in  the  second  or  last 
istanct*."  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  generalizations 
^at  had  thus  far  bi»en  made  by  any  American  geologist. 
Vanuxem  was  a  Philadelpliian  by  birth,  but  received  his  mineral- 
?ical  and  geological  training  at  the  School  of  Mines  in  Paris  at  the 
Hfie  when  Brongniart  and  Ilauy  were  both  active.     Graduating  in 

1819,  he  returned  to  America  and  assumed  the  chair 
iSJjJ^,  of  chemistry   in  Columbia  C'ollege,   South  Carolina, 

resigning  in  1S2(>  to  undertjike  some  private  mining 
ork  in  Mexico.  In  1830  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Bristol,  Penn- 
'Ivania,  which  continued  to  l)e  his  liome  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
lough  connected  with  the  New  York  State  survey  during  1837-^3. 
He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  slight  build,  active  and  energetic,  and 
ith  great  powers  of  endunmce;  one  who  loved  his  work  for  the 
ork's  sake,  and  was  always  averse  to  receiving  pay  for  his  services 
ccepting  when  circumstances  rendered  it  absoluU^ly  necessjiry. 
According  to  his  biographer,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  vision- 
"y  and  full  of  untenable  theories.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  published 
ritings  show  no  such  failing,  and  there  are  few  men  of  his  day  who 
iw  more  clearly  or  reasoned  more  correctly.  His  publish(Hl  writings 
ere,  for  that  time,  remarkably  free  from  error.     As  a  geologist  he 
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ranks  with  those  who  have  put  forward  new  ideas  rather  than  thos 
who  have  extended  fi^eographie  boundaries.'* 

In  1829  there  appeared  the  first  American,  from  the  third  Englisl 

edition  of  Bakewell's  Introduction  to  Geology.     This  was  edited  b 

Silliman,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  latter's  Outline  of  the  Cour?j 

of  Geoloiifical  Lectures  triven  in  Yale  Colleee.     Th 

Pint  American  ^  ^,  .    .  .  ,       rfc      i.  .imi- 

Edition  of  Bakeweu*t  reason  for  the  reprint,  as  given  by  rrofessor  hillima 
in  the  preface,  was  that  he  might  place  in  the  hands  c 
his  classes  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  geology  which  they  "would  h 
willing  to  read  and  able  to  understand."'  The  lecture  notes,  whio 
merit  our  attention  here,  comprised  126  pages  and  may  be  reviewe 
in  some  detail  as  illustrating  the  character  of  instruction  given  at  tha 
time. 

Silliman  announ(*ed  himself  as  l>eing  neither  a  Wernerian  nor  Hut 
tonian,  but  simply  a  student  of  fa<?ts.  The  classification  was,  how 
ever,  largely  Wernerian,  though  he  says:  "  It  is  one  Of  convenienc 
merely,  and  therefore  there  is  no  hesitation  in  deviating  from  it,  o 
in  substituting  other  views,  when  they  appear  preferable.'-  The  Ai^ 
coveries  of  geology  he  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  biblical  account 
and  ''respecting  the  deluge,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  *  * 
geology  fully  confirms  the  scripture  history  of  that  event." 

The  earth,  h(»  conceived,  as  at  an  early  stage  covered  superficially  b 
a  watery  abyss,  containing  in  solution  acids  and  alkalies  such  as  woul 
augment  its  solvent  powers.  He  regarded  the  solubility  of  all  th 
existing  elements  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe  as  clearly  and  acti 
ally  demonstnited,  but  found  a  serious  difficulty  in  attributing  to  th 
quantity  of  waters  that  now  exist  *  *  *  sufficient  power  to  su? 
pend  all  the  mat(»rials  of  those  rocks  that  bear  marks  of  deposition  f  roi 
a  state  of  chemical  solution.  Among  other  possibilities  he,  howevei 
seriously  considered  that  of  a  portion  of  the  then  existing  waters  ha\ 
ing  *"'  been  received  into  cavities  of  the  earth,  to  await  a  future  call  t 
deluge  the  surface  anew.''  From  this  solution  the  primitive  rocks- 
gmnitc,  gneiss,  mica,  slate,  and  some  of  the  limestones — were  regarde 
as  having  b(»en  deposited,  the  author  thus  far  following  Werner. 

The  (juestion  as  to  the  origin  of  mountains  and  of  the  continent 
was,  with  him,  a  vexed  one.  *'Some  imagiiie  that  entire  mountai 
ranges  and  evtm  entire  rontinents  have  been  niised  by  the  force  ( 
subternmean  im\''  and  he  saw  no  inconsistency  in  admitting  that  l)ot 
igneous  and  aqueous  agencies  might  have  been  a^'tlve  in  their  produ< 
tion.  But,  as  to  th(»  source  of  th(»  materials  from  which  they  wei 
formed,  he  felt  by  no  means  clear.     If  supplied  from  regions  imm- 

"  Acconlinj^to  Hall  (Tnuismtioiis  of  thf  Anu'iifan  Association  of  (leologistts,  1S4 
4lM,  Vaniixein  was  the  fn-st  to  |M)iiit  out  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  western  t'oriii 
tions  with  t how  of  New  York,  identifyinj;  the  lower  n.>ckjji  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  ai 
TenneHSee  with  the  Trenton  limetstone. 
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Geologist  of  New  Ytirk  State  Survey. 
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ately  beneath,  what  fills  the  void^  he  asked.  If  it  is  arched  over 
Din  side  to  side,  what  security  is  there  that  subterranean  tires  will 
►t  melt  down  the  abutments  and  undermint?  the  continent  if  But, 
iiether  the  mountains  were  raised  from  billow,  left  prominent  by  the 
bsidence  of  the  contiguous  regions,  or  were  reared  by  accumulation, 
'  regarded  as  immaterial  for  his  present  purpose.     '*  It  is  agreed  on 

I  liands  that  they  existed  before*  the  subsidence  of  the  early  ocean, 
hose  retreat  nuist  of  course  have  tirst  (exposed  their  summits."' 
Among  the  rocks  iK^longi ng  to  the  transition  period  he  included  the 

rystalline  limestones — marbles-  of  Bennington,  Middlebury,  and 
wanton  in  Vermont;  the  gray  wackes  of  the  Chaudienj  Falls  in  Lower 
lanada,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  (iitskill  Mountains;  the  breccia 
larhle  of  Point  of  RcH'ks,  Maryland;  antl  the  conglomerates  of  Dor- 
hester  and  other  locatities  in  Massachusetts.  These,  Jis  is  well  known, 
rp  now  relegated  to  various  widely  seimnited  horizons,  extending 
rom  the  Cambrian  in  the  case  of  the  Swj^nton  uiarbles  to  the  Triassic 

II  the  case  of  that  of  Point  of  Rocks. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fossil  organisms  were  ('onceived  to  have 
•eeonie  imbedded  in  their  various  matrices  is  interesting: 

We  can  not  doubt  that  the  animalH  received  their  exiatenee  and  live<i  and  died  in 
n  ocean  full  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  solution,  or  in  uiechanical  suspension,  or  l>oth. 
^'hen  they  <lieil  they  of  course  suhsidiMl  to  the  bottom  and  were  surrounded,  as  they 
•y,  by  the  concreting  calcareous  matter;  *  *  *  the  interstices  were  tilled  by  the 
ilcareous  <ieiJosit,  and  this  btMug  more  or  less  chemically  diasolvt»<l,  produce<l  a 
•in,  8u berry stal line  mass,  a  section  of  which  shows  the  animals  sawn  through. 

Concerning  the  value  of  such  remains,  he  wa»s  fully  cognizant: 
'Fossil  organic  Ixxlies  contained  in  rocks  are  now  considered  as  good 
'idicia  of  the  geological  agt^  and  charactc^r  of  the  strata  in  which  they 
ccur.'' 

As  with  others  of  his  time,  Silliman  was  a  believer  in  the  Noachian 
^luge.  Indeed,  in  jwint  of  detail,  he  outdid  all  others  in  his  attempts 
^  harmonizing  apparently  contli<*ting  statements  and  ideas  and  wrote, 
'^  Huxley  has  aptly  expressed  it,  "with  one  eye  on  fact  and  the  other 
^  (Jenesis.''     '"There  is  decisive  evidcmce  that  not  further  bairk  than 

few  thousand  years  an  universal  delug<»  swept  the  surface  of  the 
'o^)e."  This  deluge,  it  should  lx»  remarked,  was  considered  ciuitedis- 
^ct  from  the  original,  primeval  ocean,  and  to  have  been  brought 
'>out  through  direct  intervention  of  the  Creator  for  the  pur}X)se  of 
Unisbing  and  partially  exterminating  the  race.  It  was  sudden  in  its 
ccurrence,  short  in  duration,  and  violent  in  its  effects.  In  order  to 
^^unt  for  the  biblitml expression,  "the  fountainsof  the  great  deep  were 
Token  up,'"  Silliman  offered  the  suggestion  that,  contempomneous 
'ith  the  forty  days  and  nightin  of  rain,  a  deluge  of  water  Imrst  forth 
Pom  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  it  was  forced  by  the  sudden  dis- 
Dgagement  of  gase8,  the  presence  of  the  subterranean  water  he  having 
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already  conveniently  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  primeval  ocean  at  the  time  it  shrank  away  and  left  the  dry 
land.  Sufficient  water  to  cover,  when  forced  to  the  surface,  the  high- 
est mountains,  could,  he  calculated,  be  contained  in  a  cavity  the  cubical 
content  of  which  was  only  one  two  hundred  and  sixty -fifth  part  of  the 
globe. 

Assuming  that  the  antediluvian  mountains  were  the  same  as  to-day, 
but  somewhat  higher  (say,  5^  miles),  and  accepting  the  fact  that  they 
were  covered  ])y  the  water,  Silliman  proceeded  to  show  that,  with  a 
time  limit  of  forty  days,  the  water  rose  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  two 
minutes — i.  e.,  80  feet  an  hour,  or  181  feet  in  the  time  of  a  common 
flood  or  ebb  tide,  Si\2  feet  in  the  time  of  the  ordinary  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  or  7M  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  land  would,  however,  increase 
even  this  rate,  and  a  ver}^  graphic  pi^.ture  is  di'awn  of  '^the  incon- 
ceivably violent  torrents  and  cataracts  everywhere  descending  the 
hills  and  mountains  and  meeting  a  tide  rising  at  the  rate  of  more  that 
700  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.'' 

It  is  to  such  a  catastrophe  that  he  believed  to  be  due  the  extinctior 
of  whole  races  of  vertebmte  animals,  like  the  Siberian  mammoth  aiic 
others.  That  such  would  be  amply  sufficient  no  one  will  be  likely  tc 
doubt. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ERA  OF  STATE  SURVEYS,  FIRST  DECADE,  1830-1839. 

decade  boginninj^  with  1830  stands  out  prominently  as  an  era  of 

surveys.     With  the  excei)tion  of  the  single  abortive  attempt 

in  North  C-arolina  in  1824  no  surveys  at  other  than  private 
se  had  thus  far  been  attempted,  though  the*  subject  had  more 
>nce  been  agitat/ed.  During  this  inter\al,  however,  scarcely  a 
lassed  but  witnessed  the  estsiblishment  of  a  State  survey  or  the 
ization  of  an  exploring  expedition,  to  which  a  geologist  was 
ed.  Thus  were  established  surveys  in  Massachusetts  in  1830; 
inessee  in  1831;  Maryland  in  1834;  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
irginia  in  1835;  Maine,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  in 
Delaware,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  in  1837,  and  in  New  Ilamp- 
md  Rhode  Island  in  1831).  In  addition,  the  United  States  Gov- 
nt  for  the  tirst  time  recogniztnl  the  practical  utility  of  the 
fist-  b}-  authorizing  the  surveys  by  (1.  \V.  Featherstonhaugh  of 
jvated  country  between  the  Missouri  and  Red  rivers  in  1834  and 

Coteau  des  Prairies  in  1835,  and  by  D.  D.  Owen  of  the  mineral 
of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  in  1S31J. 

Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  with  »I.  D.  Dana  as  geologist,  was 
rganized  and  sent  on  its  way  in  1838.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
i  States  Abraham  (Jesner  was  doing  important  work  a.s  provin- 
joiogist  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Katon  and  Maclure 
till  in  the  field,  but  new  workers  were  rapidly  forcing  their  way 

front,  and  the  influence  of  the  two  pioneers  was  already  on  the 
Other  names  which  appear  in  this  decade  and  grow  to  prom- 
!  are  Timothy  A.  Conrad,  James  Hall,  William  Mather,  D.  D. 
,  J.  G.  Percival,  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 

830  Eaton  published  the  first  edition  of  his  (ieological  Text-book, 
ivo  volume  of  64  pages,  accompanied  by  a  colored  geological  map 
ting  a  general  view  of  the  econcmiic  geology  of  New  York  and  part 
of  the  adioininiif  States,  the  work  for  which  had  been 
*,  done  under  the  direction  of  the  lion.   Stephen  Van 

Rensselaer. 

book  is  worthy  of  a  somewhat  extended  notice,  since  it  gives  us 
ight  into  the  character  of  the  instruction  furnished  students  at 
ime  at  the  Rensselaer  institute,  and  also,  since  it  was  Eaton's 
I  attempt  at  preparing  a  text-book.  His  first  attempt,  it  will  be 
ibered,  was  his  Index  to  the  Geology  of  the  Northern  States, 
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published  in  1H18,  a  secoiid  edition  of  which  appeared  in  18i>(».  Ir 
these  works  he  was  anticipated  only  by  Parker  Cleavelaiid's  Text-lx)ol 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  which  appeared  in  1810,  though  the  volunu 
we  are  now  discussing  was  anticipated  in  1826  by  the  work  of  Emmons. 

Eaton's  general  views  regarding  the  formatiori' of  the  various  geolo^^ 
ical  deposits  are  sunmied  up  as  follows:  ''The  earth  is  composed  ol 
masses  of  rocks  and  detritus  which  are  more  or  less  extensive  and  uni 
form  in  their  chamcteristic  constituents."  *^ These  masses  are  niosth 
in  regular  deposits,  and  those  (»f  the  same  structure  and  compositioi 
regard  the  same  order  of  supiM-position  in  relation  to  each  other."  A 
few  of  the  outermost  masses,  having  no  reference  to  each  other,  h< 
called  "•anomalous  deposits."  He  divided  these  regular  deposit^  int^ 
five  series,  called  classes,  each  of  which  '"consists  of  three  formation 
which  are  found  to  b(»  corresponding  equivalents  in  all  the  series? 
The  lowest  formation  in  each  series  is  tf/iitt/  or  argilinceouH  and  alway 
contains  beds  of  awfum  in  the  state  of  coal,  anthracite,  or  plumbago. 
The  next  is  silicious  and  destitute  of  beds  of  carbon,  and  the  up[)e!' 
most,  also  lacking  in  carbon,  is  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  liini* 

All  the  primitive  formations  he  regarded  as  deposited  in  the  form  c> 
concentric  spheres  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  The^^e  containe<l  th- 
materials  of  which  all  outer  formations  were  afterwards  made  up 
'"Soon  after  these  deposits  were  laid  down  they  were  broken  u| 
through  several  northerly  and  southerly  rents  by  a  very  great  forci 
exerted  immediately  beneath  the  lowest  of  the  primitive  sti*ata.  li 
this  semi-indumted  and  broken  state  materials  were  readily  furnishec 
for  the  outer  stnita."  The  source  of  the  force  producing  these  rents 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  his  early  works  regarded  as  problematica 
(p.  238). 

In  this  last  work  \\i\  however,  solved  the  problem  in  a  manner  Ihv^ 
understood  by  reference  to  th(»  figures  here  reproduced,  which  h< 
claim(»d  were  an  improvement  on  those  given  in  the  Index. 

The  earth  is  here*  supposed  to  b(j  cut  into  two  parts  at  the  forty 
second  degree  of  north  latitude.  Large  Ixniies  of  combustibles  of  ai 
undetermined  nature,  it  will  be  observed,  are  eonvenientl}'  store< 
under  what  an^  now  the  regions  of  maxinmm  disturbance,  as  the  Rock; 
Mountains,  New  P^ngland,  (ireat  Britain,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Caucasus 
and  the  Himalayas. 

In  the  second  iigurc  combustion  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
whereby  an  explosion  was  produced  which  burst  through  the  primitiv 
and  transition  seiies,  and  appalling  indeed  must  have  been  the  result" 

A  geological  s(»gment.  not  reproduced  here,  gives  in  greater  deta 
a  section  across  the  American  continent,  showing  the  internal  nucleu.^ 
the  areas  of  combustible  matter  under  New  York  State  and  the  Rock 
Mountains,  and  the  alternation  M  the  regular  deposits,  illustratin 
his  ideas  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  earth.     The  combustibl 
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materials  at  this  time  are  supposed  to  })e  nearly  exhausted,  although 
still  sufficient  to  cause  ordinary  earthquakes. 

The  superficial  rocks  of  the  crust,  as  shown  in  this  section,  were 
divided  into  four  series,  eac*h  of  which  was  made  up,  in  ascending  oi"der, 
of  Carboniferous,  Quartzose  and  Calcareous  rocks.  The  definitions 
of  the  various  classes  forming  the  transition  and  secondary  remained 
much  as  in  the  early  work,  excepting  that  he  divided  his  Class  111 
into  a  lower  and  upper  division  and  added  a  fifth  series,  the  Tertiary, 
this  latter  including  those  strata  which  contained  remains  of  viviparous 
vertebral  animals. 

The  so-called  anomalous  deposits  were  those  which  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  earth's  surface  by  fusion  or  disintegration  of  regular 
strata,  and  were  divided  into  (1)  Volcanic  deposits,  (2)  Diluvion,  (3) 
Postxliluvion,  and  (4)  Analluvion,  the  last  including  what  are  known 
as  residual  deposits — that  is,  those  which  result  from  decay  in  situ. 

In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1832,  the  same  gen- 
eral ideas  w^ere  advanced  regarding  the  formation  and  uplifting  of  the 
various  rocks;  a  much  more  satisfactory  chapter  added  on  the  charac- 
ter and  objects  of  geolog}^  and  also  a  chapter  on  organized  remains 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  determination  of  rocky  strata,  in  this  respect  the 
second  edition  being  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  first.** 

Many  of  the  ideas  put  forward  in  the  chapter  on  the  character  anc^ 
objects  of  geology  are,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  peculiarly  interesting'- 
The  desire  to  harmonize  all  phenomena  witnessed  with  the  biblica-  J 
ac<'ount  of  the  deluge  was  still  manifested: 

Geological  facts  lead  uh  to  the  history  of  created  beings  long  anterior  to  writte:^^ 
recordw.  Such  records  may  l>e  erroneous,  and  we  have  no  means  of  oorrectin  ^ 
them.  But  geological  records  are  |)eri)etual,  unvarying,  and  can  not  be  vitiated  h^ 
interpolations  or  counterfeits.  For  example:  The  written  history  of  the  delug"^ 
miglit  Ixi  varied  more  or  less  by  erroneous  copies  and  incorrect  traiislations.  Bw»  ^ 
the  geological  records  of  divine  wrath  poured  out  upon  the  rebeUious  inhabitants  c^  ^ 
tiie  earth  at  that  awful  period  can  never  he  effaced  or  changed.  These  later  reconl  ^ 
add,  to  the  Mosaic  account,  that  even  the  antediluvial  beasts  of  the  forests  and  feiL^ 
])artook  of  the  ferocious  nature  and  giant  strength  of  antediluvial  man. 

The  bed  of  Lake  Ontiirio  Eaton  regarded  as  made  by  the  rapid  dis' 
integration  of  Saliferoirs  and  Carboniferous  rock,  while  the  beds  of 
Lake  Chami)lain  and  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers  were  thought  to 
hav<*  originated,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  at 

"  The  edition  of  1882  was  issued  and  sold  under  direct  supervision  of  the  author. 
The  following  note  relative  thereto  is  in  ix)88e88ion  of  the  present  writer: 

To  Cieneral  Howe  (or  whoever  has  rec*eived  my  geological  text-book),  deliver  a 
copy  of  my  text-lx)ok  to  Professor  Silliman  and  another  to  Professor  Tulley  (?),  on 
my  account.  Charge  them  to  William  S.  Parker  and  I  will  cause  the  same  to  be 
charged  to  me  and  also  to  be  credited  to  you.     July  24,  1832. 

AMOS  Eaton. 

N.  B.  1  publish  this  edition  myuelf,  and  have  paid  all  cash,  by  way  of  tadaL 
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line  of  ron tart  lietweeii  differtMit  formations.  '"The  deep  bed  of  the 
Hudson  acTow  the  Highlands,  however,  niay,  without  extravagance, 
be  a8cril)ed  to  the  fusion  by  voleanie  heat  which  produced  the  }>asaltic 
Palisades  below  the  chasm.  The  same*  hy{X)thesis  may  l>e  well  applied 
to  the  channel  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver  north  of  the  northern  line  of 
Massachusetts,  whenc*e  the  voh^anic  lava  flowed  which  now  covers  a 
series  of  basaltic  prominences  which  form  the  northern  part  of  Long 
Island  Sound."  And  this  as  late  as  lS3()-188i>!  Yet  the  Rensselaer 
school,  where  Eaton  was  teaching,  was,  and  continued  to  be  for  many 
years,  the  chief  training  school  for  Ainerimn  geologists.  Fortunately, 
his  students  were  taught  to  ///////•  and  not  to  blindly  follow. 

Eaton  claimed  at  this  date  (1882)  to  have  devoted  more  time  and 
labor  to  American  geology  than  any  other  individual,  and  credits  Gen. 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  with  having  furnished  the  necessary  facilities. 
^'  I  made  the  first  attempt,"  he  wrote,  ''at  a  S3\stematic  arrangement 
of  American  rock  strata."  The  various  discoveries  which  he  thought 
might  be  claimed  as  having  been  made  under  the  auspices  above  noted 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  That  each  of  the  classes  of  rocks  always  begins  with  a  Carbonif- 
erous slate  and  terminates  with  calc*areous  rocks,  having  a  middle 
formation  of  ouartzose. 

(2)  The  discovery  of  ferriferous  stmtum  containing  argillaceous 
iron  ores,  and  which  extends  unbroken  from  near  Ttica  to  the  extreme 
termination  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Tpper  Canada. 

(3)  That  the  lK)g-ore  properly  belongs  to  the  Tertiary  formation. 

(4)  That  talcose  slate  is  the  grnnd  repository  of  hematitic  iron  ore, 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  native  gold. 

(5)  That  the  Corniferous  lime  rock  is  the  true*  carl)oniferous  only. 

(6)  That  crystalline  granite*  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  among  general 
strata,  as  it  is  never  found  other  than  as  a  l>ed  or  vein. 

(7)  That  gmnular  (|uartz  rock  and  gninular  lime  uwk  are  entitled  to 
a  place  among  general  strata. 

(8)  That  all  primitive  rocks,  excepting  gmnular  <iuartz  and  lime 
rocks,  are  contemporaneous. 

(9)  That  there  is  evidence*  of  a  diluvian  stratum  having  been  depos- 
ited near  the  termination  of  the  deluge,  which  formed  an  universal 
mantle  about  the  earth. 

In  discussing  the  ^'regular'"  deposits,  he  wrote: 

They  exhibit  grounds  for  conjecture,  if  not  alwoluto  clenionfltration,  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth  had  undergone  five  general  niodificatioiiH  which  no  animals 
survived.  Four  of  these  nirKiificationH  were  fullowe<i  by  an  many  new  cn'ations  of 
animals,  two  new  iTeations  BUcciKMiing  the  final  depiipitions  of  all  regular  strata.  In 
the  whole  there  appeannl  to  have  I>een  five  creations  of  animaln  at  least,  and  i)er- 
baps  tAo,  since  the  primitive  mass  of  earth  wau  formed. 
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Ill  his  chapter  on  soils,  it  is  instructive  to  note,  he  reco^ized  and 
emphasized  a  principle  now  generally  accepted,  to  the  effect  that  the 
fertility  of  the  soils  does  not  depend  upon  ultimate  chemictil  constitu- 
tion, but  rather  upon  physical  proi)erties;  that  a  fertile  soil  should 
contain,  tirst,  sufficient  stones  and  i)ebbles  to  keep  it  open  and  loose; 
second,  sufficient  clay  to  absorb  and  hold  water  in  the  right  propor- 
tion; and  third,  sufficient  line  sand  to  prevent  the  clay  from  baking  in 
time  of  drought. 

That  the  fertility  of  a  soil  could  not  Im»  told  by  a  chemical  analysis 
had  be^n  stated  by  him  some  years  earlier,  as  follows: 

Supixwe,  ill  ane  Hix'ciinen,  the  soil,  t»tc.,  should  1)6  (]uartz,  in  another  feldspar,  in 
another  hornhlendo,  in  another  sapphire,  in  another  diamond,  would  there  be  aiiy 
difference  in  the  infiuenee  of  the  sand,  etc.,  upon  the  productive  quality  of  the  soil 
on  account  of  the  different  ultimate  elements  of  which  these  different  minerals  are 
composed?  Should  they  be  so  far  deoomjwsed,  at  some  future  period,  as  to  become 
an  impalpable  pow<ler,  perhai^s  they  may  then  differ  in  their  influence  upon  vegeta- 
tion. Perhaps  we  may  foretell  the  future  state  of  the  country  a  centurj'  or  two  to 
come,  where  such  extreme  disintegration  is  effected.  But  the  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate constituents  can  not  possibly  affect  the  (juestion  of  fertility  or  barrennes8  atthf 
time  the.  annhjm  in  made.  For  whatever  effect  can  l)e  ascribable  to  the  one  is  equally 
a  i)roi)crty  of  the  other.  They  all  hold  water  on  their  surfaces  by  the  attraction  of 
adhesion;  they  all  keep  the  soil  duly  oi>en  and  porous  to  give  passage  to  the  roots  of 
vegetai)les;  they  all  aid  alike  in  bracing  up  plants  and  in  keeping  them  in  a  fixed 
position,  etc.  Whatever  is  effected  by  one  is  effected  by  all— size,  form,  quantity, 
and  all  circumstances,  other  than  their  constituent  elements,  agreeing.^' 

To  this  second  edition  he  added  a  chapter  of  some  11  pages  on  the 
scien((»  of  niinincr,  one  of  12  pages  on  localities,  and  5  pages  on  fossils. 
His  gradually  expanding  views  as  to  the  value  of  fossils  in  geological 
work  an»  shown  in  his  paper  on  Geological  Equivalents  of  this  year 
(1S;^2).  He  h(M*e  advanced  the  idea  that  the  enumeration  of  the  min- 
eral constituents  of  rocks  could  never  be  satisfactorily  applied  for  the 
determination  of  the  rehitive  position  of  strata,  but  that  recourse  must 
he  had  to  the  organic  remains.  •'  We  find  the  same  organized  remains 
associated  with  equivalent  stmta  in  every  part  of  the  earth."* 

If  we  are  to  judge  fiom  the  preface  of  the  edition  of  1830,  Eaton 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  egotism,  and  had,  at  times,  an  unfortunate 
w-ay  of  ex[)ressing  his  opinions,  such  as  nmst  have  aroused  antagonism 

^American  Jnurnal  of  S<ience,  XII,  June,  1827,  p.  870. 

''The  first  edition  of  Katon's  work  was  somewhat  savagely  reviewed  by  a  writer  in 
the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1831.  From  its  perusal  one  might  be  led  to 
supi)ose  that  the  following:  extract  from  a  letter  by  Eaton  to  Silliman  in  1839  had  a 
sounder  ba><is  than  Katon  would  himself  be  likely  to  acknowledge.  He  wrote:  "I 
was  one  of  your  earliest  correspondents  on  geology,  consequently  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  I  have  introduced  more  errors  to  the  public  through  your  journal  than  any  other 
individual.*'  Most  writers  will  say  things  of  themselves  which  they  would  resent  if 
said  bv  others. 
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in  the  minds  of  his  collaborators.     Thus,  in  referring  to  the  work  just 
mentioned,  he  wrote: 

A  text-book  is  too  small  a  name  for  these  days  of  puflBng  arrogance.  But  I  propose 
to  present  all  my  supposed  heresies  to  the  geological  fraternity  in  this  form  and  under 
this  title.  And  I  beg  the  favor  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism  upon  this  book,  small 
as  it  is.  To  stimulate  men  of  science  to  the  work  of  examination  and  of  criticism,  I 
will  state  that  I  intend  to  publish  considerable  in  .scientific  journals,  also  a  full 
s>'6tem  upon  this  plan.  As  I  have  had  more  than  7,0()0  pupils  already  (rather 
auditors),  and  shall  probably  have  more  still,  it  will  be  well  for  them  "  to  be  on  the 
alert"  if  I  am  propagating  errors.  I  am  not  in  sport;  I  have,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  traveled  over  17,000  miles  for  the  exj)re8s  purpose  of  collecting  geological 
materials,  the  results  of  which  are  comprised  in  this  little  octavo  pamphlet  and 
exhibited  in  the  accompanying  map  and  wood  cut**. 

I  may  be  accused  of  fickleness,  on  account  of  the  changes  which  appear  in  every 
successive  lxx)k  I  publish.  I  confess  this  is  the  ninth  time  I  have  puV)lislKHl  a  geo- 
logical nomenclature,  and  that  I  made  changes  in  each  of  more  or  lew^  important. 
But  I  have  always  consulted  my  scientific  friends,  and  every  change  was  founded  on 
new  discoveries  in  •* matters  of  fact." 

And  further  on: 

Students  for  whom  this  text-book  is  intended  may  feel  no  interest  in  anything 
personal  relating  to  myself.  But  I  will  throw  this  paragraph  in  their  way.  I  have 
been  accused  of  arrogance  for  stating  facts  relating  to  American  geology  without 
formally  bowing  to  European  authorities.  »  *  *  i  confess  that  this  is  a  kind  of 
'*  ipse  dixit"  text-book.  It  is  so,  because  the  plan  iloes  not  admit  of  demonstration. 
In  a  future  publication  I  intend  to  cite  authorities  from  nature^,  to  illustrate  my 
views.  But  I  am  prepared  to  abandon  any  of  them,  as  I  have  frequently  done  here- 
tofore, in  cases  of  numerous  errors,  to  whi(^h  I  am  still  subject. 

Geology  is  a  progressive  science,  and  he  who  has  any  resfXM^t  for  his  future  repu- 
tation should  be  exceedingly  cautious  alx)ut  committing  himself  on  matters  of  fact 
or  speculation.  I  confess  that  I  have  vund  egregiomly  violateil  this  rule,  but  there 
are  peculiar  circumstances  in  my  case,  arising  from  my  being  "a  hireling  drudge" 
to  the  most  munificent  patron  of  this  science  (Stephen  Van  Rensselaer),  which  will 
palliate,  at  least,  if  not  justify. 

I  despise  arrogance;  but  I  am  within  sixteen  years  of  the  "three  score  and  ten," 
when  the  mind  of  man  is  averageil  beyond  the  |H'rio<l  of  vigoroa^  effort.  About  two 
pcore  of  these  years  have  been  devoted  to  natural  science.  1  offer  this  as  an  apology 
for  some  dogmas  forbidden  to  youth. « 

In  July  of  1831  there  appeared  the  first  number  of  (j.  W.  Feather- 
8tonhaugh^8  Monthly'  Aiuerican  rJournal  of  (leology  and  Natural  His- 
tory. This  proved  a  short-lived  but  vigorously  conducted  journal  in 
jMMithi  AHMricM  ^hich  essays  on  geology,  as  understood  by  the  editor, 
jowoaiof Qeoiosy,  occupied  a  leading  part  in  each  number.  Troubles, 
financial  and  otherwise,  beset  the  vc^nture,  and  amongst 
the  '' otherwise"  may  be  mentioned  a  lack  of  appreciation  and  support 
where  he  apparently  had  a  right  to  expect  both.  '*So  that  a  work 
which  has  hitherto  been  stamped  with  general  approbation. 


*     » 


"One  can  almost  imagine  him  saying  with  Emerson  "  What  is  well  done  I  fc»el  as 
if  1  did,  what  is  ill  done  I  reck  not  of." 
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has  not  been  permitted  to  have  a  single  subscriber  in  New  Haven,  the 
pretended  seat  of  an  American  Geological  Society,"  is  his  fierce  plunt 
in  the  ninth  issue." 

Featherstonhaugh  was  a  man  of  English  birth  and  some  means,  who 
came  to  America  when  quite  young  apparently  merely  through  love  of 

a  Featherstonhaugh's  efforts  neem  to  have  been  better  appreciated  abroad  than  at 
home,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following: 

The  editor  lays  before  his  readers,  with  a  just  pride  and  entire  Batisfaction,  the 
following  communication  from  the  president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  ^ 
and  other  distinguished  naturalists: 

L<>Nix>N,  June  18,  18S1. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We,  your  undersigned  friends  in  England,  are  happy  to  learn  th&'t 
you  propose  to  establish  a  new  periodical  work  in  the  United  States,  which,  i  n 
embracing  all  subjects  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  America,  is  to  t>^ 
specially  devoted  to  the  accumulation  of  geological  facts  and  jihenomena. 

Knowing  your  zeal  and  ability,  we  have  great  hopes  that  a  work  so  directe<l  wi  11 
meet  with  every  encouragement  in  your  country,  and  we  are  certain  that  it  can  \\<:>t 
but  be  of  servi<'e  to  the  cause  of  science  in  general. 

We  shall  at  all  times  Ik*  desirous  of  aiding  you  with  any  communication  iuox^r 
power,  and  we  subecrilx*  ourselves, 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Roderick  Impey  Murchison, 

PreMent  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

Davies  Gilbert, 

Vice-l^mdent  Royal  Society. 

W.  D.  CoNVBKARE,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc. 
A.  Seixiwick,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc., 

FeUmv  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge. 
Wm.  Bucklani>,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc., 

ChrifA  Church  CoUege,  Oxford. 
Georce  Bellas  Greenough,  F.  R.  S.,  etc. 
Charles  Stokes,  F.  R.  S.,  etc. 

P.  8. — I  can  not  refrain,  in  particular,  on  my  own  part,  from  expressing  the  desiif* 
which  I  feel  for  the  appearance  of  the  proposed  publiciition,  as  likely  to  conduce  i^ 
the  most  important  points  to  tlie  effective  progress  of  geolog>*;  to  ast^ertain  in  detn-^ 
the  suite  of  formations,  an<l  the  series  of  organic  remains  distinguishing  them  in   ^ 
new  continent,  so  widely  separated  from  the  old,  and  embracing  such  a  range  of  vaf^' 
ous  climate.     So  to  compare  the  phenomena  with  those  of  Euro|ie  has  ever  appeare"^ 
to  me  the  most  material  desideratum  In  geology,  for  we  may  be  sure  that  any  anal^:^^ 
gies  which  are  common  to  localities  geographically  so  distant,  and  placed  und^^ 
physiciil  conditions  so  distinct,  are,  in  truth,  analogies  lx?longing  generally  to  tb^ 
whole  glol)e;  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  data  adequate  for  the  foundation  of  a  genera 
geological  theory. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  attention  you  have  paid  to  the  formations  on  thiasideo'^ 
the  Atlantic,  I  am  convinced  that  the  execution  of  this  task  can  not  fall  into  mor^ 
comix»tent  hands. 

W.  D.  GONVBEABB. 

G.  W.  FEATiiEK«TO-NnAr(tn,  Kscj.,  PhiladHphia, 


( 
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Fi«.  20.— George  William  Feather- 
Htonhaugh. 


travel.     Being  of  good  presence — standing  more  than  6  feet  in  height, 

well  educated,  and  an  accomplished   musician— he  easily   procured 

admission  into  the  best  of  society,  married  an  Ameri- 

fSSenumhmuth.    ^^^  S^^^'>  *"^  established  himself  at  Duanesburg,  in 

,  New  York,  but  was,  apparently,  never  naturalized. 

He  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  agricultural,  scientific, 

and  politii*al  affairs,  and,  in  company  with 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Iwcame  one  of  the 

directors  of  the  railroad  from  Albany  to 

Schenectady,   a    charter    for    which    was 

granted  in  1826.     The  death  of  his  wife  and 

two  daughters,  however,  caused  him  to  leave 

I^Uanesburg-and  turn  his  thoughts  toward 

®-^ploration  and  science.     He  therefore  ro- 

D^oved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established, 

^^  1831,  the  journal  above  mentioned. 

In  1834,  and  again  in  1835,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Government  geologist,  hut  liis 
^Ofk  was  extremelv  superficial  and  of  oiilv 
s^torical  interest.  Concerning  his  work  in 
t«^  elevated  country  lying  between  the  Mis- 
*^Uri  and  Red  rivers — the  Ozark  region— and  his  suhseijuent  work  in 
^^^  upper  Mississippi  region,  Whitney,  after  numerous  quotations, 
'^naarks:" 

^J^^m  the  above  it  wiU  be  fc^een  that  this  H<>-(*aIle<l  geological  ri'connaipsance  was 
*»>o\it  as  worthless  rubbish  ascouM  well  be  put  together,  neither  correctly  desiTibing 
'^^y  facta  which  came  under  their  author's  observation,  nor  giving  any  theoretical 
^'*^>*'8  worthy  a  moment's  notice,  except  from  their  alwurdity. 

The  year  1831  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  l)een  singularly  une- 
^^Mtful  in  geological  history,  but  few  papers  of  in4X)rtance  appearing, 
*^tliough  undoubtedly  a  large  amount  of  hard,  preliminary  work  was 

being  done. 
iSSSSSfifJaiuss!       Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  the  ^-ear  w^as 
the  establishment  of  the  State  geological  survey  of 
Tennessee,  with  Gerard  Troost,  then  professor  of  geology  and  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Nashville,  but  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  at 
1^  head.     This  survev  continued  in  existence  until  1845,  during  which 
t^ne  eight  annual  repoils  were  made,  the  first  two  of  which  were  not 
published.     The  third  report,  made  in  October,  ls35,  comprised  but 
*^-  octavo  pages  and  dealt  particularly  with  the  extent  of   the  coal 
{^nnations  and  investigations  of  the  soil,  marls,  and  iron  ores.     It  was 
accompanied  by  a  geological  map,  in  which  the  coal  area,  colored  in  pink, 
was  indicated  as  extending  in  a  gradually  narrowing  belt  from  the  north- 
evft  to  the  southwest  in  the  region  lying  west  of  the  Tennessee  River. 


«  Upper  MiseiRsippi  Lead  Region,  1862,  p.  SO. 
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Troost's  fourth  report  appeared  in  1837,  in  form  of  a  pamphlet  of 
37  pages.  Of  these  the  tirst  20  were  given  up  to  a  genei'al  exposition 
of  geology,  as  he  understood  it.    This  was  followed  by  a  description  of 

that  part  of  the  State  lying  south  of   the  Hiwassee 
Report  *i'm7?''         River  and  east  of  the  Tennessee,  and  known  as  the  Ocoee 

district.  A  map  of  this  district  and  a  colored  geolog- 
ical section  were  given,  the  latter  extending  in  a  general  northeast 
to  southwest  direition  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  a  point  near 
Nicajack.  The  entirearea  to  ttie  point  of  the  intersection  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Creek  was  colored  as  occupied  by  ''^rauwacke,"  with  outcrops 
of  primordial  limestone  coming  to  the  surface  near  Coqua Creek.  The 
region  to  the  west  of  Chattanooga  (Veek  was  represented  as  underlaid 
by  mountain  limestone,  with  the  Coal  Measures  forming  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Raccoon  Mountain.  These  Carboniferous  rocks,  it 
should  ])e  noted,  were  indicated  as  unconformable  with  all  other  rocks 
of  the  region. 

The  fifth  annual  report  was  made  November,  1839,  and  comprised 
all  told  75  pages,  including  an  appendix.  This  was  accompanied  by 
a  colored  geological  map  of  the  State,  the  first  which  had  thus  far 

appeared,  and  also  a  colored  section  across  the  entire 
ISSIilVelSrt.         State    from    Roane  Mountain,  in  Carter  County,  to 

Randolph,  on  the  Mississippi.  On  this  map  the  Roane 
Mountain  rock  was  colored  as  primordial,  mostly  granite.  An  area 
from  and  including  the  Smoky  Mountains  to  a  point  a  little  we^t  of 
Kingston,  on  th(^  Clinch  River,  was  colored  as  transition,  composed 
of  graywackc,  slate,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  all  alternating  with  each 
other,  and  in  strata  highly  inclined  and  dipping  toward  the  southeast. 
From  the  last-named  point  to  the  Tennessee  River  the  countr}'  was 
stated  to  be  underlaid  by  mountain  limestone  horizontally  stratified, 
upon  which  rested  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  composed  of  (^al- 
Measure  rocks,  mostly  horizontally  stratified,  and  the  Buffalo  and 
Harpeth  hills,  just  east  of  the  Tennessee  River,  which  were  put  down 
as  formed  of  silic(H)us  strata,  assuming  sometimes  an  earthy  appear- 
ance, sometimes  that  of  chert,  and  horizontally  stratified. 

The  region  west  of  the  T(?nnessee  was  given  as  mostly  occupied  ^^ 
secondary  stiata  composed  of  Cretacecms  marl,  greensand.  and  clay, 
horizontiilly  stratified. 

It  should  })e  noted  that  Troost,  while  seemingly  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  fossils  carried  by  the  rocks  of  various  ages,  did  not 
attempt  to  utilize  them  systematically  as  means  of  correlation.  On 
page  18,  however,  he  wrote: 

The  lowest  part  of  tlie  Htratiiin,  wIh'H'  it  is  near  the  encrinital  limentone,  oft^" 
contains  members  of  Kncrinites,  an<l  other  fossils  of  that  stratum,  an<l  an*  invariably 
of  a  caloaroous  nature.  Tliis  showB  that  the  formation  of  those  siliceous  strata  ^ 
more  or  less  conteuji»oraneouH  with  the  encrinital  strata. 
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Fio.  21.— Jacob  Green. 


ition  of  paleontological  science  at  this  date  (183!2),  so  far  as 

0  the  Trilobites  at  least,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Jacob  Green's 
of  the  Trilobites  of  North  America,  a  duodecimo  volume  of 

93  pages  and  one  plate  of  ten  figures.     Thirty-three 
■^*  species  were  described.     In  a  supplement  bearing  date 
of  1835  this  number  was  increased  to  forty.     A  series 
amples  of  which  are  still  to  bo 
lany  of  our  educational  institu- 
ipanied  the  original  publication, 
[lature  of  the  Trilohite  was  at  that 
ell  understood.     Green  himself 
t  inclined  to  agree  with  Latroille, 
to  their  supposed  footless  con- 
jed  them   intermediate  lx»tween 
\  and  the  Articulates.^'     Brotig- 
y,  and  others,  it  will  be  remcm- 
idered  them  as  belonging  t<>  the 

iplated  chapter  on  this  bmii<li  of 

remained  unwritten,  since  th<'  tiu- 

tall  mattersof  dispute  were  '•  put 

he  late  discovt»rv  of  some  living  trilobites  in  the  southern 

icerning  the  exact  position  in  tlie  zoological  scale  of  these 

•rms  there  still  exists  some  doubt.     Dr.  James  Eights,  who 

escril>ed  them  under  the  name  of  Spirroma  htutuastlffyrinia^ 

ve  regarded  them  as  Isopods.     Kmnions,  in  his  Geology  of 

District  of  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  to  them 

«,  while  Zittel,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  Handbook  on 

y,  refers  them  once  more  to  the  Isopods. 

deas  as  to  the  value  of  fossils  as  indices  of  geological  age 

advanced  as  those  of  most  of  his  colleagues  or  as  his  time 

one  to  expect.     After  cjuoting  some  of  the  i)revalent  opin- 

is  in  a  footnote: 

1  be  more  opjkwcmI  t<)  tnu*  srioiKv  tlian  to  prunuuiice  on  priority  of 
he  <x)inparative  a^jt;  of  ^ock^f  innw  eitht^r  their  structure  or  the  organic 
prenent. 

ig  Brongniart's  expressed  opinion  relative  to  the  ])rei>on- 
lue  of  fossil  over  lithological  criteria,  he  wrote: 

bo  UH  to  iiii])Iy  an  adniiw^ioii  tliat  nothinj;  definite  ran  be  inferriMl  from 
lerocka;  njoreover,  tliat  ])et\>een  the  nature  of  ttie  nn'k  and  the  organic 
may  bea])a;pable  tliscrepaiK  y.  *  *  *  The  event  lian  pro vimI,  from 
already  mentioneil,  that  no  evi(UMice  ^^  to  priority  can  be  obtained 
re  of  the  foeBil  remains  displaye<l  in  particuhir  strata. 


«The  TrUobUes  have  since  l)een  eliown  to  have  feet. 
■  1904 20 
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And  this  from  a  paleontologist! 

Although  the  goolo^ical  map  referred  to  on  page  219  wa.s  the  mcs 

important  of  Machire's  works  and  the  one  upon  which  his  fame  as ; 

geologist  largely  rests,  thcM'e  are  at  least  two  paix»rs  of  later  date  tha 

are  w^cirthy  of  considemtion.     The  first  of  these  l)ear 

Maclure's Oeoloffy of     .  .  .      '  .,  ^.  ^i        ^^^      ^  ^    .i        iir 

the  West  Indies,        the   title   Observations  on  the  (ieoloifv  or  the   >>  es 

1832. 

India  Islands  from  Barbados  to  Santa  Cruz,  Inciii 
sive.  This  was  printed  for  the  author  in  pamphlet  form  in  1832 
while  he  was  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana.  The  minemlogical  nature  oi 
the  materials  composing  the  islands  was  noted  as  well  as  many  of  the 
structural  features.  He  thought  to  divide  the  islands  into  two  distinct 
classes  on  geological  grounds,  the  first,  or  most  eastern,  comprising 
the  islands  of  Barbados,  Marie  (lalante,  Grande  Terre  in  Guadeloupe, 
Desirade,  Antigua,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Martin,  Anguilla,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  These  he  found  composed  mainly  of  shell-limestone  or  niadre 
pore  rock  belonging  to  the  tmnsition  class,  though  sometimes  cappec 
by  secondary  rocks.  The  second  class,  including  the  Grenadines,  St 
Vincent,  St.  Lucien,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Basse  Terre  in  Guade^ 
loupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Eustatia,  and  Saba- 
were  more  or  less  volcanic  and  regarded  as  probably  thrown  up  fron 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Such  an  origin  he  felt  to  be  proven  by  thei 
containing  intermingled  masses  of  volcanic  rock  and  coral  or  madre 
pore  limestone.  The  idea  that  volcanic  activity  was  dependent  upoi 
combustion,  as  the  word  is  commonly  used,  still  prevailed  with  hinE 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  line  of  islands  corresponded  closely  witi 
the  strike  of  the  rocks  comixjsing  them  he  thought  that  the  seato 
combustion  ]>rubably  existed  in  some  stratified  substance  running  par 
allel  to  the  g(>neral  stnitification  of  the  surrounding  rocks.  Further 
since  he  found  on  the  islands  soufrieres  which  deposited  sulphur  a= 
well  as  formed  alum  rock,  he  concluded  that  sulphur  was  one  of  tin 
combustible  ingredients. 

Maclure's  second  ])aper  referred  to.  An  Essay  on  the  Formation  ol 

Rocks,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  probable  Origin  of  their  Present  Foriu 

and  Structure,  appeared    in   18*58.      In  this  the  roc*ks  w^ere  divided 

into  three  classes:    First.  The  Neptunian,   including 

Maclure  on  the  i    .    i         .  •    .  i>.  t      i  i        • 

Formation  of  Rocks,    those  plainly  ot  aqucous  oHgm.     Second,  the  volcanic 

and  third,  those  of  dou])tful  origin,  under  which  hear 

he  would  place  gneiss,  mica,  and  <'lay  slate,  primitive  limestone,  syc 

nite,  granite,  gn^enstone,  etc. 

In  1832  the  melancholy  Conrad  began  the  publication  of  his  wor 

,  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  T(M*tiarv  formations  of  Nort 

Conrad's  Tertiary  of  *  t^.       /^     .v     »-.        . 

North  America,         America.      Ihis  marks,  according  to  Dr.  Cx.  I).  Harni 
''the  beginning  of  systematic  research  into  this  pai 
of  our  continent's  history." 

The  work  was  published  in  i)arts  and  in  small  editions,  largely  i 
Conrad's  own  expense,  the  numerous  plates  of  illustrations  beini^  pr 
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piired,  even  to  the  drawing  on  stone,  })v  himself.  Nos.  1  and  2  appeared 
in  1832,  and  Nos.  3  and  4r  in  1833.  These  editions  early  became  ex- 
hausted, and  in  181^3  a  new  edition  was  prepared  tlirough  the  instru- 
mentjility  of  Doctor  Harris.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  here  that  a 
second  edition  of  his  Medial  Tertiary  fossils  was  brought  out  this 
same  year  b}'  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Wag- 
ner Free  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

The  work  of  1832-33  contained  little  of  a  strictly  geological  nature, 
being  mainh^  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  various  fossil  inverte- 
brutes  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  formations.  Conmd  divided  the 
Tertiary,  in  conformity  with  the  English  custom,  into  an  Upper  Marine 
formation,  a  Middle  Tertiary  formation,  and  a  Lower  Tertiar}^  tor 
niation,  and  gave  the  geogi'aphic  extensions  of  each  so  far  as  they  are 
known. 

In  1830  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolve  authorize 

ing  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 

Commonwealth,  and  on  the  Hfth  of  June  following,  on  the  recoumien* 

dation  of   (iovernor  Lincoln,  further  authorized  the 

Hltdlnock's  Survey 

of MMMchnwtu.      appointment  of ''some  suitable  person'' to  make,  in 

1930    1833   1841. 

connection  w^ith  this  survey,  a  geological  examination 
of  the  region  involved.  On  February  2,  1831,  the  limits  of  the  geolog- 
ical survey  were  extended  so  as  to  allow  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of 
a  list  of  the  mineralogical,  botanical,  and  zoological  i)roductions. 

Prof.  Edwai-d  Hitchcock,  then  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history  in  Amherst  College,  was  selected  as  the  "'suitable  person,''  and 
presented,  early  in  1832,  a  report  of  72  i)ages,  with  a  colored  geolog- 
ical map,  on  the  economic  geology  of  the  State.  Of  this  000  copies 
were  ordered  printed.  In  the  early  part  of  1833  re})orts  on  the  topo- 
graphic geology  (37  pages),  scientific  geology  (430  pages),  and  the  cat- 
alogues of  animals  and  plants,  with  an  app(»ndix  containing  a  list  of 
the  rocks  and  minerals  descril)ed  (24S  pages),  wcm-c  likewise  submitted. 

The  legislature  promptly  accepted  these  i  eports  likewise  and  ordered 
the  printing  of  1,2(M)  copies,  including  a  reprint  of  the  report  iirst 
made.  Altogether  these  formed  an  ocUivo  volume  of  <)y2  pages,  with 
numerous  figures  in  the  text,  and  a  folio  volume  of  11*  })lates,  includ- 
ing a  colored  map.  The  publication  of  this  i-eport  marks  an  epoch  in 
American  geological  work,  since  it  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  first  survey  of  an  entire  State  at  public  expense."  It  is  true  that 
s])a8modic  beginnings  had  been  made  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
but  such  were  so  lacking  in  breadth  of  conception  and  failed  so  utterly 
in  execution  that  it  is  only  by  courtesy  that  th(>y  can  be  considered  as 
(jfohtglral  surveys  at  all.  Under  these  condition>^  a  detailed  review  of 
the  contents  of  the  reports  will  not  be  out  of  ]>lace  here. 

«The  total  expen.se  to  the  State  of  the  three  years'  work,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
printing,  was  $2,030. 
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In  the  consideration  of  the  application  of  Beaumont's  theory  of 
mountains  to  those  of  Massachusetts,  Hitchcock  thought  to  tind  six 
systems  of  strata  and  contemporaneous  uplift  in  the  State.  These  six 
systems  as  enumemted  are:  (1)  The  oldest  meridional  system,  (2)  the 
trap  system,  (8)  the  latest  meridional  system,  (4)  the  northe&st  and 
southwest  system,  (5)  the  east  and  west  system,  and  (6)  the  northwest 
and  southeast  system. 

The  Hoosac  Mountains,  considered  under  his  oldest  meridional  sys- 
tem, he  regarded  as  due  to  two  different  epochs  of  elevation,  the  last 
taking  place  after  the  de{X)sition  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  as  was 
shown  by  the  slight  dip  (15-^^  to  20)  of  the  latter,  while  the  slates  and 
gneisses  of  the  range  stand  nearly  vertical.  The  force  which  gave 
rise  to  mountain  uplift  he  regarded  as  gmvit}'  acting  on  the  crust  as 
the  nucleus  gmdually  shrunk  away  in  process  of  cooling. 

Not  the  least  interesting  chapters  in  Hitchcock's  work  are  those 
relating  to  the  unstratified  rocks.  Here,  under  the  name  of  greenstone. 
he  included  the  entire  series  of  basic  and  intermediate  eruptives  now 
classed  as  melaphyrs,  diabases,  and  diorites.  Their  mineml  composi- 
tion was  stated,  however,  as  hornblende  and  feldspar,  though  the  min- 
eml identitied  as  hornblende  has  lieen  proven  by  modern  microscopic 
methods  to  have  been  almost  wnoUy  augite.  Columnar,  compact, 
amygdaloidal,  and  porphyritic  varieties  were  recognized. 

Concerning  the  igneous  origin  of  these  rocks  he  professed  little 
doubt,  and  he  accounted  for  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  continuous 
sheets  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  poured  out,  not  from  craters 
but  from  linear  openings  produced  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth's 
interior.  Thus  early  was  recognized  the  phenomena  of  fissure  erup- 
tions, as  later  developed  by  Geikie  and  others. 

Commenting  on  the  occurrence  of  the  greenstone  in  ''  veins,'"  as  at 
Nahant,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  slate  in  which  these  veins 
oc(!urred  could  not  have  been  solid  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion,  this 
on  account  of  the  size  of  the  fissures,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  too 
wide  to  have  been  formed  by  desiccation.  Evidently  the  possibility 
of  the  formation  of  these  tissures  by  dynamic  agencies  acting  on  con- 
solidated materials  was  not  then  realized. 

Under  the  name  oi  p(>r]>hyryhe  included  the  compact  eruptive  rocks 
now  classed  mainly  as  aporhyolites  or  quartz  porphyries,  such  as  form 
the  cliffs  at  Marblehead,  and  are  also  found  in  other  localities,  as  Hing- 
ham  and  Mald(Mi.  Their  porph3'ritic  structure  he  thought  could 
result  only  from  igneous  solution.  The  base  of  these  porphyries  he 
stated  to  be  of  compact  feldspar,  which  he  regarded  as  formed  by  the 
melting  down  of  preexisting  feldspathic  rocks. 

The  slaty  structure  sometimes  shown,  and  which  is  now  recognized 
as  flow  structure,  he  regarded  as  representing  the  original  structure 
of  the  slaty  rock  from  which  the  porphyry  was  derived  by  fusion. 
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This  view  is  interesting  when  compared  with  those  i)iit  forward  nearly 
half  a  century  later  ])y  one  who,  working  under  the  misguided  T. 
Sierry  Hunt,  argued  in  favor  of  the  sedimentary  origin  of  the  entire 
series. 

Hitchcock  thought  it  probable  that  the  mica  slate  and  gneisses  of 
the  Hoosac  Itange  pass(»d  hite rally  into  one  another,  owing  to  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  feldspar  in  the  gneissic  rock.  Such  a 
tninsition  seemed  to  him  as  possibh*,  whether  the  rocks  wen*,  to  be 
regaixled  as  direct  crystallizations  from  acpieous  solution  or  sedi- 
mentaries  crystallized  through  the  influence  of  heat.  He  himself 
was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  these  schists  and  gneisses  were  meta- 
morj^hosed  sediments,  since  he  could  conceive  of  no  chemical  process 
by  which  such  a  variety  of  minerals  as  those  contained  by  them  could 
have  crystjillized  out  sinndtaneously  from  solution.  Such  a  crystalli- 
zation, he  argued,  would  ])e  differential. 

He  utilized  this  same  argument  in  writing  on  the  origin  of  the 
granites.  These  latter  he  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  melting 
down  of  other  roc^ks,  gneisses  being  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete 
fusion  and  crystallization  of  feldspathic  sandstone.  The  deeper  lying 
portions,  which  w^ere  most  highly  heated,  gave  rise  to  gmnitic  gneiss, 
and  those  further  removed  gave  rise  to  the  porphyritic,  lamellai*,  and 
schistic  varieties.  It  will  ])e  of  inter(»st  to  compare  these  views  with 
those  advanced  by  Clarence  King  nearly  forty  years  later. 

Hitchcock  classed  under  the  name  of  graywacke  the  siliceous  con- 
glomerate of  Dorchester  and  lioxburv  (now  considered  as  of  Cambrian 
age),  and,  indeed,  every  conglomemte  sandstone  and  fragmentary  for- 
mation that  was  older  than  the  red  sandstone  and  coal  formation,  thus 
avowedly  following  Humboldt." 

Under  a  misapprehension  regarding  the  chanicter  of  the  amygdules, 
he  included  under  the  name  of  rariolold  tnickr  the  UH^laphyr  of 
Brighton  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  other  altered  Paleozoic  lavas  found 
at  Hingham,  Needham,  and  Saugus;  also  the*  silic(»ous  or  flinty  slates 
of  Xahant  and  jasper  of  Newport. 

Tlie  red  sandstones  of  the  (Connecticut  Valley  were  rightly  set  down 
as  belonging  to  the  New  Red,  he  having  identifled  the  upper  portions 
of  the  >)ed  with  the  New  Red  sandstone  of  F^urope  through  the  presence 
of  'S^ertebral"  remains  found  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  Sun- 
derland and  other  localities  in  Massachusetts.  lie  still,  however, 
thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  beds  might  cor- 
respond to  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  Europe.  It  will  be  rememben^d 
that  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1823  he  considered  these 
upper  beds  as  belonging  to  the  coal  formation,  on  account  of  the 
included  thin  seams  of  bituminous  coals. 


''Humboldt's  EsHiy  on  the  Trend  of  Korks  in  tlu*  Two  UeiiiiH^»heres  av\>wxT^  \\\ 
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The  Tertiary  formations  of  the  State  he  divided  into  two  general 
groups,  the  most  recent  being  made  to  include  the  beds  of  blue  plastic 
clay  alternating  with  layers  of  white  siliceous  sand,  and  the  second 
division  the  plastic  clays  of  (iayhead  and  Nantucket. 

Naturally  the  drift  so  abundantlv  distributed  over  the  surface  was 
attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  ''That  seen  about 
Cape  Ann  can  not  fail  to  impress  every  reasoning  mind  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  deluge  of  tremendous  power  must  have  swept  over  this 
cape.  Nothing  })ut  a  substnitum  of  syenite  could  have  stood  l)efore  its 
devastating  energy.-" 

One  of  the  points  which  must  impress  the  reader  who  is  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  work  of  modern  physiographers  is  the  inability  of 
Hitchcock,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  to  understand  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  a  river  and  the  channel  in  which  it  flowed.     Dis- 
cussing the  course  of  the  Connecticut  liiver,  he  wrote:  ''The  ordinary 
laws  of  physical  geography  seem  here  to  be  set  at  defiance, '"  and  ''  the 
geologist  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  crossing  the  greenstone  ridge  "  at 
its   highest  part,  i.  e.,  through  the  gorge  between  Mounts  Holyoke 
and  Tom.     The  facts  that  he  deduced  from  this  and  other  like  illustiti- 
tions  are  that  "'surely  the  Connecticut  River  did  not  excavate  its  own 
bed,  but  the  gorges  through  which  it  and  the  Deerfield  and  WestfieUl 
pass  were  excavated  to  a  considemble  depth  before  they  began  to  flow." 

The  student  of  to-day  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  the  river  did 
excavate  its  own  channel  and  ran  in  essentially  its  present  position 
before  the  warping  which  brought  the  trap  ridge  across  its  course  took 
place. 

Hitchcock  was  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  unifonnitarianisni; 
indeed,  wliile  perhaps  not  an  extreme  catastrophist,  he  combated 
vigorously  the  views  put  forth  ])y  Lyell  in  his  Principles,"  and  argued 
for  the  greater  intc^nsity  of  geological  agencies  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history.  Some  of  his  reasons  for  this  belief  are  worthv 
of  attention.  He  l)elieved  the  continent  to  have  been  elevated  above 
the  ocean,  not  little  by  little,  but  b}^  a  few  paroxysmal  efforts  of  vol- 
canic force.  Since  this  force,  as  acting  during  the  past  four  thousand 
years,  s(»emed  too  feebh^  to  result  in  the  elevation  of  a  single  mountain 
chain,  so,  he  argued,  it  uuist  have  been  more  energetic  in  previous 
epochs. 

The  fact  that  the  older  rocks  are  more  distorted  and  highly  meta- 
morphosed than  the  younger  was  also  regarded  as  indicative  of  the 
greatei*  intensity  of  the  earlier  productive  agencies.  Singularly 
enough,  the  near-shore  origin  of  beds  of  conglomerate  was  not  real- 
ized, the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  among  sedimentary  rocks 
being  regarded  as  due  to  the    '•  occasional    recurrence  of   powerful 

^'The  tir«t  (nlition  of  tliiH  celebrated  work  appeared  in  1830. 
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debacles  of  water/'  tlie  like  of  which  can  not  be  produced  by  any 
causes  now  in  operation. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  valleys  there  was  manifested  a  great  dearth 
o!  knowledge.  "'I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  more  than  one  valley 
in  Massachusetts  that  is,  strictly  sj>eaking,  a  valley  of  denudation," 
that  being  the  one  lying  l>et ween  Mount  Toby  and  Sugar  Loaf.  The 
valleys  in  Berkshire  and  Worcester  and  possibly  also  that  of  the 
Merrimac  River  wei-e  regard(»d  as  primary,  more  or  less  modified  by 
deluge^s  and  other  abniding  agcMicies. 

Accompanying  this  r(»port  was  a  volume  of  nineteen  plates,  com- 
prising a  colored  geological  map  of  the  Statt^;  nine  general  and 
special  views:  four  of  fossils;  a  map  of  tlu^  valley  of  the  Connecticut: 
a  riiap  showing  the  direction  of  th(»  strata;  two  plates  of  se(»tions, 
three  of  which  ran  in  an  east  and  west  direction  and  one  in  a  north 
and  south;  and  one  *' tabular  view''  of  the  rocks  and  their  imlwdded 
minerals. 

On  the  map  the  rocks  w-ere  coloi^ed  as  belonging  to  six  groups,  as 
*)elow.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  other  than  a  litho- 
'<>Ki<*al  classification  until  the  New  Ked  sandstone  and  Tertiary  ai-e 
reached. 


1.  Granite. 

2.  Syenite. 

8.  (ireenstone. 
.  4.  Porphyry. 

5.  GneiHfl. 

0.  Hornblende  nlate  associate*!  with  jriieisH. 
7.  Quartz  roekH  aniJodatetl  witli  giieiw*. 
S.  Mil*  Hlate. 

9.  Quartz  rock. 

10.  TalcoHe  slate. 

11.  Chlorite  slate. 

12.  Hornblende  slate. 
i:i  Limestone. 
14.*Scapolite  rock. 

M,».u.«a.K:r;:„,.. 

15.  (irauwacke. 

16.  Argillaceous  slate. 

17.  New  lied  sandstone. 
1ft.  Tertiary. 

19.  Diluvium. 

20.  Alluvium. 


Deposits  and  mines  of  useful  minerals  were  noted,  among  them 
being  plumbago,  coal,  peat,  lead,  iron,  co{)|)er,  and  mangaiu^se. 

The  drawings  of  fossils  and  the  general  views  were  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Hitchcock. 

In  1887  Doctor  Hitchcock  was  commissioned  by  riovernor  Everett 
to   make  a    further  geologic^il   and    mineralogical  survey    in   which 
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economic  problems  should  Ik*  of  primary  importance.  His  report 
appeared  in  the  form  of  House  Document  No.  52,  under  date  of  18Hs. 
In  1881)  the  lej^islature. authorized  the  reprinting  of  all  the  reports 
with  such  additions  and  corrections  as  the  author  chose  to  make.  This 
reprint  appeared  in  1<S41  in  the  form  of  two  (juarto  volumes  of  8^^1 
pages,  the  first  12H  of  which  are  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  the  soils, 
their  kind,  origin,  and  fertility. 

Hitchcock  here  followed  closely  Sir  H.  Davy,  Berzelius,  and  S.  L 
Dana,  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  problematic  geine,  a  substance 
resulting  from  vegetable  decomposition  and  supposed  to  contain  all 
the  esvsentials  of  plant  food.  This  part  of  the  work  is  of  intere4  a.s 
containing  C.  T.  Jackson's  expressed  and  well-founded  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  body,  and  a  long  letter  from  S.  L.  Dana  attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  chemical  unity  of  the  compound.  Some  twenty  pages 
were  devoted  to  fossil  fuels,  with  especial  reference  to  the  anthracite 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  of  Khode  Island,  and  the  bituminous 
coal  of  the  New  Ked  sandstone.  A  list  of  peat  bogs,  with  reference 
to  their  possible  availability  for  fuel,  was  also  given.  Building  stones 
W(»re  discussed,  and  two  pagcvs  devoted  to  the  subject  of  rock  di*cay 
and  its  probable  cause.     Metallic  and  nonmetallic  ores  were  described. 

Many  of  the  views  expressed  in  tht^  earl}^  reports  were  repeated  here 
with  but  slight  modification.      He  still  adhered  to  his  six  distinct 
systems  of  strata  which  were  tilti^d  at  various  epochs.     The  oldest, 
called  the  mei'idional  system,  embraced  all  the  primary  rocks  lying 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Coiuiecticut  and  Worcester.     The  second, 
or  northeast  and  southwest  system,  included  the  gneiss  range  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Worcester  County,  the  central  part  of  Middle- 
sex,  and   a   part  of  Essex.     The    third,  or  east   and   west    system, 
included  the  gneiss  around  New  Bedford,  the  graywacke,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  syenite,   porphyiy,  and  greenstone  of   the  State.     The 
fouith,  or  Hoosac  Mountain  system,  embraced  all  the  rocks  l>etween 
the  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers,  except  the  trap  and  New  Red 
sandstone.     The  fifth  included  the  New  Red  sandstone,  and  the  sixth, 
or  northwest  and  southeast  system  of  rocks,  mainly  gneiss  occurring 
in  the  southern  i)art  of  the  State  bordering  upon  Khode  Island.     In 
the  geological  map  which  accompanied  this  reix)rt  he  emploj^ed  but 
six  colors,  which  marked  otf  the  rocks  of  the  State  into  six  distinct 
groups,   the  members  of  each  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth,  were  so  nearly  related  that  he  thought  they  might  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  same*  formation.     In  his  first  group  he  placed  the 
granite,  syenite,  grc^enstone,  and  porphyry;  in  the  second,  gneiss  and 
the  associated  hornbhMule  slate  and  quartz  rock;  in  the  third,  niii^a 
slate,  with  the  associated  (juartz  rock  and  hornblende  slate,  talcose 
slate,  and  chlorite  slate;  in  the  fourth,  limestone,  steatite,  and  serpen- 
tine; in  the  fifth,  metamorphic  slat<N,  gmywacke,  argillaceous  slate, 
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voal  measures,  and  tho  New  Red  .sandstoiu*,  and  in  the  sixth  jzfronp, 
Kocene  Tertiary,  dihivium.  and  alhiviiiin. 

Hitehcoek  described  the  Connecticut  as  flowing  through  a  synclinal 
valley,  a  valley  which  Ix^came  nearly  tilled  by  the  red  sandstone  d(»posit. 
This  last,  he  thought,  had  since  Ikumi  eroded  away,  so  that  the  valley 
as  it  now  exists  may  *'in  some  sense"  be  considered  "as  a  valley  of 
demidation/'  Most  of  the  valleys  in  Massachusetts  h(»  still  regarded 
as  valleys  due  "^to  the  elevation  and  dislocation  of  the  strata/' 

He  noted  that  the  animal  remains  found  in  th(»  okh^r  rocks  difl'ered 

the  most  nidicjilly  from  the  existing  species,  and  also  that  the  organic 

remains  found  in  northern  portions  of  the  globe  corresponded  more 

nearly  to  existing  tropical  species  than  did  those  now  living  in  the 

••*ame localities.     Further  than  this.  In*  aimounced  that  diti'erent  species, 

g^'nera,  and  families  of  animals  began  their  (vxistence  at  very  dilferent 

epochs  in  the  earth's  history,  and  that  th(^  sami*  species  ran^ly  extended 

over  from  one  formation  into  another.      Notwithstanding  this,  though 

jrivingf  lists  of  fossils  found  in  rocks  of  various  horizons,  he  made  no 

attempt  to  detc^rmine  their  relative  ages  by  mcnuis  of  them  and  regarded 

correlation  by  such  aids  as  impossible.     Following  Phillips  and  Lyell 

in  many  of  his  statements,  h«*  yet  announced  as  a  principle  that  '^  Rocks 

agreeing  in  their  fossil  contents  may  not  have  Ihhmi  contemi)oraneous 

in  their  deposition,"'  although  tlu^y  might  not  difl'er  gi-eatly  in  age. 

"From  all  that  has  Iwen  advanced,''  hv  wrote*,  ''it  appears  that  an 

identity  of  organic  remains  is  not  alone  sutficiiMit  to  proves  a  complete 

chronological  identity  of  the  rocks  wid(*ly  separated  from  each  otluM*; 

hut  it  will  show  an  approximate  identity  as  to  the  period  of  their 

dejK)sition,  and  in  regard  to  rocks  in  a  limited  district  it  will  show 

complete  identity."     Where  both  the  mi  nigral  nature  and  the  character 

of  fa**sils  were  identical,  identity  or  synchronism  would  i)e  much  more 

pro!)able,  but  a  want  of  such  agreement,  so  far  as  it  ndated  to  mineral 

character,  was  not  regarded  as  fatid  to  the  id(Mi  of  synchronism. 

He  argued  against  the  idea  that  the  stratitic^d  piimary  rocks  are 
merely  the  detrital  or  fossiliferous  rocks  altered  by  heat,  ])ut  regarded 
them  rather  as  products  of  both  mechanical  and  chemical  action  by 
aqueous  and  igneous  agencies  when  th(»  temperature  of  the  crust  was 
very  high  and  before  organic  beings  could  live  upon  it. 

He  noted  that  the  dolomitic  rocks  seenn^d  genetically  related  to  the 
limestones,  but  his  ideas  as  to  the  methods  ])y  which  the  changes  had 
been  brought  about  were  naturally  somewhat  crude  when  considc^nnl 
in  the  light  of  to-day.  From  a  stu(U^  of  the  field  relations  of  the  dolo- 
mites of  Berkshire  County  and  other  localities  Iw  cam**  to  the  conclu- 
sion '*•  that  all  the  cases  of  dolomitization  in  Massachus<'tts  occur  eith(»r 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  fault,  or  of  unstratitied  rocks,  or  in  the  midst  of 
gneiittt,  where  the  evidences  of  the  powerful  action  of  heat  in  the 
induration  of  the  limestone  and  the  obliteration  of  its  stratification  is 
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Fig.  IM. 


as  ^reat  as  results  from  the  presence  of  unntratified  rocks.''  The 
actHal  doloinitizatioii  ho  thought  to  have  been  "probably  produced  by 
gaseous  sublimations,  chiefly  of  earl)onate  of  magnesia,  which  pene- 
trated the  rcM'k  after  it  had  been  softened  by  heat  so  as  to  be  perme- 
able." In  some  instances,  howev(T,  he  th(mght  it  highly  proliable  that 
magnesian  limeston**  had  been  dei)08ited  directh'  from  theinnal  waters. 
In  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  passing  from  the  top 
of  Hoosac  Mountain  toward  the  Hudson  Kiver  one  continually  meet* 
newer  and  n(»wi;r  rocks  which  always  appear  to  pass  under  the  older — 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  inversion  of  the  stratti — he  came  to  the 
conclusion,  put  forward  with  some  hesitation,  'Hhat  these  rocks  have 
actually  })een  thrown  over  into  an  inverted  position,  or  rather,  have 
b(MMi  so  contoit(»d  by  a  force  acting  laterally  that  one  or  more  folded 
axes  hav(5  been  produced/' 
The  same  f(»atur(»  had  bet^n  mentioned  in  his  report  for  1835,  but 

then  appeared  "'too  im- 
probable to  be  admitted.'' 
His  views  on  the  sul)]ect 
were  illustrated  by  a 
sketch,  copied  in  tig.  22; 
the  portion  above  the 
heavy  continuous  black 
line  being  conceived  to 
have  been  removed  by 
erosion.  Later  this  ob- 
servation was  claimed  to 
be  the  first  recognition 
of  the  true  character  of 
overturned  folds.  This 
was,  however,  disputed  by  H.  I).  Rogers,  who  claimed  to  have  made  and 
pul)lished  similar  observations  during  the  progress  of  the  New  Jersey 
survey  in  18:-J.s-aj). 

Below  is  the  paragraph  ui)()n  which  the  claim  of  Rogers  was  appar- 
ently based.  Th«'  statement  is  made  in  the  course  of  a  description  of 
the  various  axes  of  elevation  that  have  given  rise  to  the  more  promi- 
n(Mit  i)hysical  features  of  northern  New  Jersey. 

The  inovcmont  whicli  elevated  Jenny  Jump,  seems  to  have  been  every  where  one 
of  excessive  HU(l<lennesH  and  violence,  as  the  strata  along  ite  anticlinal  axiH  are  not 
only  fre(iuently  much  <lislocate(l  and  broken,  but  those  lying  immediately  along  its 
northwestern  base  are  in  several  places  thrown  into  an  inverted  posture,  dipping  not 
to  the  northwest,  but  in  toward  the  base  of  the  hill.'' 


Vui.  'ii*.— Folded  axe 


( After  K.  Hitchcock.) 


"This  is  probably  a  reflection  nf  views  earlier  put  forward  by  Von  Buch  with  ref- 
erence to  the  dolomites  of  the  Tyn>l. 
''Geology  oi  New  Jersey,  1840,  p.  5o. 
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The  idea  was,  however,  brought  out  much  uiore  clearly  in  a  com- 
munication made  by  him  before  the  Association  of  American  Geol- 
ogists and  Naturalists  in  1841,  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  in  their 
Proceedings  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  the  same 
year.     He   then  called  attention  to  the   "inverted   dip"'  observable 
among  the  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures  (of  Peimsylvania)  and  ascribed 
the  same  to  a  great  force  acting  laterally,  folding  and  crushing  the  axis 
80  as  to  produce  this  inverted  dip  by  tossing  the  strata  many  degrees 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  thus  producing  the  present  apparent  dip  of 
the  lower  stratifi.  d  or  sedimentary  rocks  beneath  the  primary. 

In  view  of  the  observations  made  by  Eat&n  in  1820,  Steel,  in  1825, 
andW.  B.  Rogers,  in  Virginia,  in  1838,  as  noted  elsewhere,  the  sub- 
ject of  priority  between  the  two  tirst  named  is  scarcely  worth  discussmg. 
Heavy  demands  have  from  a  very  early  time  been  made  upon  elec- 
tric currents  to  account  for  all  soits  of  geological  phenomena,  from 
the  formation  of  ore  deposits  to  the  production  of  slaty  cleavage,  or 
even  the  uplifting  of  mountain  ranges.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  Doctor  Hitchcock  should  have  felt  justified  in  making  slight 
draft  upon  it  to  help  him  over  some  of  his  minor  difficulties.  The 
P^uliar  imitative  and  otherwise  interesting  forms  assumed  by  the 
ferruginous  concretions  found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  demanded  an 
explanation.  *'I  know  of  no  agent,"  he  wrote,  ''that  could  have 
accomplished  this  (i.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  iron  from  the  menstruum 
which  held  it  in  solution)  except  galvanic  electricity,"  and  again,  '"I 
strongly  suspect  galvanism  to  have  been  a  chief  agent  in  concretions 
of  every  sort." 

In  the  report  of  1833,  and  again  in  those  of  1835  and  1841,  Hitch- 
cock called  attention  to  the  peculiarly  flattened  and  otherwise  distorted 
pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  at  what  is  locally  known  as  Purgator}-, 
near  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  His  description  is  important  in  view  of 
his  subsequent  writings  and  the  discussions  which  arose  in  connection 
therewith.  The  subject  may,  however,  well  go  over  until  his  later 
paper  of  1861  (see  p.  510). 

This  final  report,  coming  at  the  time  it  did,  naturally  attracted  much 
attention  and  favorable  comment.  From  a  brief  preliminary  review  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  the  following  paragraph  is  selected: 

If  we  reflect  that  the  vast  maBs  of  fact**  and  information  of  various  descriptions, 
and  the  reasonings  and  inferenceH  contained  in  these  columns,  are  all  the  result  of 
untiring,  nay,  almost  Herculean,  efforts  of  an  individual  niin<i,  continued  among  the 
liarasements  of  constant  professional  duty  during  a  peritxl  of  ten  years,  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  we  may  yet  see  the  day  when  the  united  effort**  of  our  small 
army  of  working  geologists  now  laboring  in  the  common  cause  shall  reduce  the  whole 
of  our  widespread  territory  to  an  intelligible  perfect  system. 

Although  our  sketches  have  thus  far  been  confined  .largely  to 
Americans,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  the  times  with  which  we  are 
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HOW  dealing  will  scarcely  permit  U8  to  overlook  the  explorations  of 
•lean  N.  Nicollet  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Nicollet  was  bom  in  France  in  1790  and  came  to 
NiSuet°*  America  in  1832  from  purely  financial  considerations, 

having  involved  not  merely  his  own  fortune  but  those 
of  friends   in   unfortunate   speculations.     His   main  scientific  work 
up  to  this  date  had  l)een  of  an  astronomical  nature,  and  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  his  attention  in  a  new  country  should  have 
Work  In  turned  toward  exploration  and  map  makincr. 

From  1833  to  1838  he  was  engaged,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  War  Department,  though  without  financial  assistance, 
in  mapping  the  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  From  1838  to  1841 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  completing  the  surveys 
and  maps  thus  begun.  Other  work  of  like  nature  was  projected,  but 
before  plans  were  matured  his  health  gave  way  and  he  died  in  1843. 
llis  geological  work,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  was 
therefore  of  comparatively  slight  importance,  excepting  as  calling 
attention  to  n^gions  lus  yet  but  little  explored. 

He  claimed  to  have  tmced  the  Cliff  limestone  of  Owen  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  connecting  his  own 
work  with  that  of  Owen,  Locke,  H.  King,  and  others,  felt  justified  in 
assigning  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  forma- 
tion.    In  this  he  was  correct.     He  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  the  region  of  the  Sioux  and  Missouri  rivers  by  bringing 
in  important  C-retaceous  fossils,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  in 
their  nature;  described  the  occurrence  of  the  Indian  pipestone  (Cat- 
linite)  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  of  Minnesota,  and  correctly  described 
th(»  pseudovolcanoes  and  th(»ir  pumice-like  product  as  due  to  burning 
lignite  beds. 

The  second   American   edition   of  Bakewell's  Geology,  from  the 

fourth  London  edition,  was  printed,  as  was  the  first,  in  New  Haven 

and  under  Silliman's  supervision.     The  work  needs  notice  here,  as  it 

shows  Silliman's  gradually  expanding  views  and  dis- 

Second  American  "  /       •  ,  -  i.   .  i  , 

Edition  of  BakeweU's  position  to  shake  otf  the  shackles  of  tradition,  though 
still  floundering  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Noachian 
deluge.     Of  particuhir  interest  are  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  geo- 
logical evidence  and  it.s  consistency  with  sacred  history. 

Silliman  took  the  giound  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  th(^  crust  of  the  earth  is  now  in  the  same  condition  as  first 
created,  every  j>ortion  having  been  worked  over  in  accordance  with 
physical  laws  which  are  as  nuich  the  Creator's  work  as  are  the  mate- 
rials u{)on  which  thev  operate.  Unlike  some  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  he  did  not,  however,  at  this  time  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  close  his  eyes  to,  or  even  to  distort,  any  evidence  that 
might  present  itself  in  order  that  it  might  not  conflict  with  the  state- 
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f  sacred  history.  ''Any  attempt  to  disprove  the  truth  or  gen- 
ts of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Genesis  in  particular,  is  wholly 
lous,  and  quite  aside  from  any  question  that  can  in  this  age 
ssue  between  geologists."  "No  geologist  at  the  present  day 
any  system  upon  the  basis  of  the  scripture  history."  But 
ng  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  genuine  and  true,  he  felt  that 
ght  with  historical  and  philosophic4il  propriety  comiMire  geology 
istory  and  regard  historical  coincidence  with  observed  phe- 
i  as  interesting,  "because  they  are  mutually  adjuvant  and  con- 
Ty."  As  with  other  workers,  including  even  some  of  the 
t  time,  he  found  most  that  is  contirmatory  in  a  stud}-  of  the 
p  "diluvial,"  which  was  naturally  ascribed  to  torrential  action, 
rhaps  concomitant  with  the  universal  deluge  recorded  in  Gen- 
A.fter  a  somewhat  prolonged  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
days,"  as  used  in  Genesis,  he  gave  the  following: 

coincidenrett  between  the  order  of  erejits  as  descrif/ed  in  (iaien'iH  mid  that  unfolded 
hif  geological  'mveMigatiojut. 


In  (TenesiB. 


I  No. 


l)ist'overe<i  by  goolojry. 


1,2.  In  the  beginning; 
reated  tlie  heavens  ana 
irth.  And  the  earth  i 
ithout  form  and  void;  : 
arkness  was  upon  the  ! 
>f  the  deep;  and  the  j 
of  God  moved  upon  | 
oe  of  the  waters. 

I 
/reation  of  liffht. 
Creation  of  tne  expan-  , 
r  atmosphere, 
ppearance  of   the  dry  | 


t.  Creation  of  shooting 
,  and  of  seed-bearing 
and  trees. 


Ban,  moon,  and  stars 
to  be  for  signs  and  for 
ifly  and  for  days,  and  for 


I 


It  is  impossible  t^)  deny  that  the  waters  of  the 
sea  have  formerly,  an<l  for  a  long  time,  cov- 
ered those  masses  of  matter  which  now  con- 
stitute our  highest  mountains; 


and, 
further,  that  these  waters,  during  a  long  time, 
did  not  support  any  livingMxxiies. — Cuvier's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  sect.  7. 


(•ryptogamous  i)lants  in  the  coal  strata. — 
Siany  obser\'ers. 

Spe<'ie8  of  the  most  perfect  developed  class, 
the  Dicotyledonous,  already  appear  in  the 
period  of  the  secondary  fonnations,  and 
the  first  traces  of  them  can  be  shown  in 
the  oldest  strata  of  the  secondary  forma- 
tion ;  while  they  uninterruptedly  increase 
in  the  succt^ssive  formations. — Prof.  Jame- 
son's remarks  on  the  Ancient  Flora  of  the 
Earth. 
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Tahk  of  coincidences  between  the  order  of  eimts  (is  described  in  Genegis  and  that  unfold 
by  geological  inrestigations—^^ontinued. 


In  Genesie. 


21).  Creation  of  the  inhabitant«4 
of  the  waters. 


Creation  of  flying  things. 


21.  The  creation  of  great  rep- 
tiles. 


24,  25.  Creation  of  the  mam- 
malia. 


No. 


Discovered  by  geology. 


4  '  Shells  in  Alpine  and  Jura  limestone.— Hun 
boldt's  tables. 
Fish  in  Jnra  limestone. — Hnmboldt's  tables. 
Teeth  and  scales  of  flsh  in  Tilgate  sandstxjne.- 
I      Mr.  Mantell. 


Bones  of  birds  in  Tilgate  sandstone.  —Mr.  Mai 
tell,  Geological  Transactions,  1826. 

Elytra «  of  winged  insects  in  calcareoug  slat* 
at  Stonesfield. — Mr.  Mantell. 


It  will  be  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  aF 
certain  truth  the  number,  the  largene«J,  aii 
the  variety  of  the  reptiles  which  inhal)it^ 
the  seas  or  the  land  at  the  epoch  in  which  th 
strata  of  Jura  were  deposited. — Cnvier'g  O 
seni.  Foss. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  earth  was  j)eopi«^ 
by  oviparous  quadrupeds  of  the  most  appal 
ing  magnitude.  Reptiles  were  the  lords  *^ 
creation. — Mr.  Mantell. 


Bones  of  mammiferous  land  quadrupeds,  foun< 
only  when  we  come  up  to  the  formation 
above  the  coarse  limestone,  which  is  abov 
the  chalk.  *— Cuvier*s  Theory,  sect  20. 


26,  27.  Creation  of  man 8 


No  human  remains  among    extraneous  fo 
si  Is. — Cuvier's  Theory,  sect.  32. 

But  founti    covered   with  mud    in  caves 
Bize. — Journal. 


Genesis,  VII.  The floi>dof  Noah, 
4,200  years  ago. 


The  crust  of  the  globe  has  been  subjected  t< 
great  and  sudden  revolution,  which  can  i 
be  dated  much  farther  back  than  five  or  i 
thousand  years  ago. — Cuvier's  Theory,  J 
38,  34,  :^,  and  Buckland's  Reliq.  Diluv. 


aSheathH. 

''One  Holitary  exception  is  nince  diwovered,  in  the  calcareous  elate  of  Stonesfield.  in  the  bones c 
(lidclphiH,  an  oposHum,  a  tribe  whose  ]KM<ition  may  be  held  intennediate  between  the  oviparoaic 
mammiferous  races. 

Perhaps  that  part  of  Professor  Silliman's  work  which  showed  t 
keenest  insight  into  geological  prohlcMUs  is  that  relating  to  the  «ubjc 
of  crystallization  in  rocks.  The  proximate  causes  of  the  phenomena 
were  recognized  as  heat  and  solution. 

Ttiere  is  no  doubt  that  fire  and  water  *  *  *  have  operated  in  all  ages  in  p 
ducing  mineral  crystallization.  Of  these,  however,  fire  appears  to  have  been  by 
the  most  active,  *  *  *  and  there  is  every  reason  to  admit  that  even  granite  1 
been  melted  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  may  crystallize  from  a  state 
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igneoiiB  fusiou.     If  this  be  true  of  the  proper  crystals  of  granite  it  may  be  alw)  true 

of  the  imbedded  m'stals  which  it  contains,  and  therefore  of  all  other  crystals. 

Those  which  contain  much  water  of  crystallization  may  present  a  seriouH  difficulty, 

^Hit  perhaps  pressure  may  have  retained  the  water,  and  as  the  parta  of  the  mineral 

concreted  in  cooling  the  molecules  of  water  may  have  taken  their  place  in  the  regular 

wHcl.    Still  we  can  see  no  reason  for  excluding  water  and  other  dissolving  agents, 

»<*ting  with  intense  energy  under  vast  pressure  and  at  the  heat  of  even  high  ignition, 

from  playing  a  very  important  part  in  crystallization.     (Pp.  433-434.) 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  essentially  the  aqueo-igneous  theory  of 
eruptive  rocks,  and  could  scarcely  be  improved  on  to-day.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Edward  Hitchcock,  in  his 
Geology  of  Massachusetts,  1833  (see  p.  309),  inferred  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  from  its  crystalline  structure,  ''since  substances  held  in 
solution  always  crystallize  in  succession,  \vhile  in  granite  we  have  a 
solid  crystalline  mass  of  three  or  four  distinct  substances  which  evi- 
dently crystallized  contemporaneously.'' 

The  tendency  to  generalize  on  insufBcient  data  is  evidently  inherent 
m  the  human  race,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  should  early  make 
'ts  appearance  in  so  promising  a  field  for  speculation  as  geology.  It 
^•ten'fNotkMu  ^^.s  therefore  not  surprising  that  Eaton,  after  his 
SSpMMi^iw.  many  years  of  study  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
should  have  ventured  opinions  concerning  the  little- 
known  West.  Basing  his  statements  on  observations  made  by  a  Mr. 
John  Ball,  at  one  time  a  student  of  his,  he  wrote  in  1834: 

The  geology  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  remarkably  niinple  and 
iniforra.     The  general  underlying  rock  is  the  red  sandstone,  which  some  P^nglish 
gwlogists  call  Saliferoufl  rock,  an<l  which  characterizes  the  red  sandstone  group  of 
Dt  La  Beche.     It  is  the  same  which  jon tains  the  salt  springs  of  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  which  underlies  the  basaltic  rocks  (greenstone  trap)  of 
Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers.     *    *    *    Wherefore  the  geology  of  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  remarkably  alike.     Mr.  Ball  says  the  Rocky 
Mountains  rises  up  from  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  a  horizontal  sea  of  red  sandstone, 
as  if  some  tremendous  force  had  driven  it  upward,  like  an  island  forced  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.     ♦    ♦    ♦    Mr.  Ball  considers  almost  the  whole  country  as  vol- 
canic   ♦    ♦    ♦    near  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     *    *    *    Mr.  Ball 
found  first  graywacke  and  sparry  lime  rock.     But  he  soon  entered  upon  the  red 
saodstone  region,  which  continues  as  the  basis  rock  to  the  Pacific.     *    *    *    The 
country  is  often  very  mountainous  along* the  routt?  to  the  Pacific,  but  the  mountains 
are  red  sandstone,  grey  pudding  stone,  or  basalt.     Such  is  the  simplicity  an*!  uni- 
formity of  the  geology  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  it  can  all 
be  told  in  one  sentence  of  six  lines. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  Mr.  Ball  himself  took  exception  to  some 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  b}^  Professor  Eaton,  and  later  published  in 
the  same  journal  his  own  views  on  the  subject.  These  may,  however, 
be  passed  over  here  without  comment. 
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The  two  most  important  original  contributions  of  the  year  1833  were 
Hitchcock's  Massachusetts,  already  noted,^  and  Isatic  Lea's  Contribu- 
tions to  Geology,  the  latter  dealing  with  the  Tertiary  of  Alalwima. 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey.  In  Lea's  work  there  were 
toa«tol?yr*i833™  l)rought  prominently  forward  for  the  tirst  time,  l)y  an 
American  writer,  the  striking  changes  that  had  tiiken 
place*  in  the  introduction  of  the  Tertiary  fauna  and  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  l)etween  that  fauna  and  the  fauna  of  the  present  day. 

Out  of  some  two  hundred  and  tifty  spt»ciejJ 
of  invertcd)i-ates  found  by  Doctor  Ix^a  in 
the  bluffs  at  Claiborne,  Alalmma,  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  were  not  refenible  to  any 
M  known  species,  i.  e.,  were  not  found  in  any 
of  the  l>eds  older  than  Tertiary  and  weio 
new  to  science.  It  was  in  this  work  also 
that  the  undoubted  presence  in  America 
of  beds  refemble  to  the  Eocene  of  Lyell 
was  lecognized,  although  the  diameter  of 

the  fossils  and  the  general  position  of  the 
l)eds  had  been  already  noted  by  Conrad 
(p.  307)/' 

The  last  named,  the  year  following,  marked 
out  the  distribution  of  the  Ek)cene  in  Mary 
land  and  noted  the  occurrence  of  Pliocene  fossils  overl3Mng  it  at  Vance's 
f(»rry  on  the  Santce  Kiv^er.      The   Fort  Washington  beds,  formerly 
regarded  by  him  as  Kocene,  he  now  suggested  to  be 
more  recent  than  Lea's  Claiborne  beds,  and  perhaps 
contemporan(M)us  with  the  Miocene  of  Europe. 
In  1834  there  was  organiziul  the  Geological  Societ}^  of  Pennsylvania. 
Accordinijf  to  its  constitution: 


M.'^. 


Fiu.  23.— -Iwiuc  Lea. 


Conrad  on  the 
Distribution  of  the 
Eocene,  1834. 


Tht5  ()bjett«  of  the  society  arc  (ieclared  to  Ix?  to  asi'ertaiu  as  far  as  possible  the 
nature  and  structure  oi  tiie  rock  foniiatioiiB  of  the  State;  their  connection  or  com- 
o  i  ti  f  th  P«ir^^<>"^  ^^'^t^'^  ^''*^  other  ffH-niations  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Oeologicai  Society  of  rest  of  the  worM;  the  fosailp  they  c*ontain,  their  nature,  positions, 
ennsy  van  a,  .  ^^^^  ^  associations,  an<i  particularly  the  uses  to  which  they  can  I* 
applied  in  the  artv«,  and  their  suhserviency  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  man. 

This  society  contiiuied  in  existence  but  four  years,  but  served  its 
apparent  purposi^  in  hringing  about  the  establishment,  in  1886,  of  the 
State  ^eoloi^ical  survey  with   H.   I).   Rotifers  at  its  head.     A  single 


^'Thip  pubUcation  of  Lea's  led  to  a  misunderstanding  with  Conrad,  or  rather  with 
Conrad's  friends,  Say  and  Morton,  who  felt  that  Doctor  Lea  was  invading  Conrad's 
ri>?htH.  Doctor  I^'a,  liowever.  \vorke<l  only  on  material  he  ha<l  received  from  Judge 
Tail,  prior  to  Conrail's  entry  upon  the  field.  (8ee  Dall's  Determination  of  Dates  of 
Publication  of  Conrad's  Fossils  of  the  Tertiary  Fonnations.  BulleUa  ol  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Wasliington,  XII,  ISUU,  pp.  L45-240.) 
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mlume,  in  two  parts,  of  *' Transactions,"  numtering  upward  of  400 
pages,  tells  the  story  of  its  brief  existence.  This  contains  papers  by 
luthors  now  for  the  most  part  little  known.  R.  C.  Taylor  wrote  on 
fucoids  and  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  his  papers 
f>eing  accompanied  by  numerous  sections;  James  Dickson  had  an 
Essay  on  the  Gold  Region  of  the  United  States,  all  comprised  within 
he  limits  of  16  pages;  Jacob  Green  had  a  paper  on  a  Sulphated 
Ferruginous  Earth,  and  a  Description  of  a  Now  Trilobite  from  Nova 
icotia.  Others  were  by  Richard  Harlan,  Gerard  Troost,  Thomas 
L'leni.sen,  and  H.  Koehler.  Few  of  the  writers  or  active  members 
ichioved  other  reputation  than  that  given  by  the  single  publiciition, 
Aough  Taylor  became  an  authority  on  coal,  while  Harlan  and  Troost 
became  later  widely  known,  the  one  as  a  vertebrate  paleontologist  and 
he  other  as  a  geologist.  This  society,  it  is  well  to  not(>,  was  the 
*cond  geological  society  to  be  organized  in  America,  the  tirst  being 
hat  at  New  Haven  in  1S19. 

A  brief  paper  by  William  Aiken,  professor  of  natuml  philosophy 
nd  chemistry  in  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Maryland,  published  in 
he  American  Journal  of  Science  at  this  time,  is  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration  as   l>eari ng   u{)on   the   prevailing  theories 


..«««    Aiken's  ,..,  ,, 

ijM  on  Mountain  regardmg  mountam  uplift  and  mcidental  phenomena. 
Professor  Aiken  wrote  on  the  geology  of  the  country 
•otween  Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  gave  a  section  showing 
be  inclination  and  kinds  of  rocks. 

The  classification  conformed  with  that  prevailing  at  the  time,  the 
ocks  being  divided  into  (1)  a  primitive  series  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
i  Baltimore,  (2)  the  transition  slates,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates 
f  the  adjacent  county,  and  (8)  the  lower  secondary  rocks  of  the  West. 

Noting  the  reversal  of  the  dip  existing  between  Hancock  and  Cum- 
berland, he  wrote;  "'  Beneath  this  space,  then,  we  are  authorized,  in 
oncluding,  the  eruptive  power  that  was  instrumental  in  upheaving  the 
Appalachian  chain  was  most  energetically  exerted.  This  may  be  con- 
iden»d  the  true  anticlinal  region.''  He  n^garded  the  agent  so  efficient 
1  thi'owing  up  mountain  chains  as  igneous,  "'an  opinion  that  gains 
^nfirmation,  if  any  is  needed,  from  the  occurrence  of  thermal  waters 
ong  the  center  line  of  the  Allegheny  region."'  It  is  apparent  from 
lis  that  he  agreed  with  Daubeny  and  other  European  geologists  as  to 
le  volcanic  origin  of  these  springs.  Roger's  paper,  ascribing  them  to 
e  other  causes,  did  not  appeal-  until  eight  years  later  (see  page  872.) 
In  aceoixlance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  F(^bruary  2;"),  1884,  J.  T.  Ducatel,  geologist, 


•'•  Survey   and  J.  H.  Alexander,  a  civil  engineer,  were  appointed 

to  make  a  geological  survey  and  new  map  of  the*  State. 

lis  survey  continued  in  existen<'e   until    ls4o,   during    which   time 

ree  annual  reports,  one  on  the  outlines  and  physical  geogniphy  of 
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Maryland,  one  on  the  new  map  of  Maryland,  and  one  on  the  Frostburg 
coal  formation,  were  issued,  the  latter,  however,  not  being  an  official 
publication. 

The  geolojrical  reports  were  given  up  largely  to  a  diHcussion  of 
economic  matters,  such  as  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  occurrence 
of  coal  and  ores  of  the  metals.  In  the  report  for  1833  the  ix'currenco 
of  fossiliferous  deix)sits  in  Prince  George  Count}';  at  Maryland  Point, 
in  Charles  County;  and  on  St.  Mary's  River,  in  St.  Mary's  C>)unty:  also 
lit  Fort  Washington  on  the  Potomac,  were  noted,  but  none  of  the  fos- 
sils were  identified  nor  any  suggestion  made  as  to  their  probable 
g(M)logical  ag(\  although  that  portion  of  Maryland  was  later  referred 
to  as  l)eing  occu{)iod  l)v  Tertiary  roi'ks.  The  rocks  comprising  the 
upi)er  part  of  CVcil  County,  the  greater  jwrtionof  Ualtimoreand  Har- 
ford counties,  the  upj^er  districts  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  and  the 
whole  ot  Montgomery  County,  were  thought  to  Im?  gent»mlly  metal- 
liferous and  were  grouped  as  primar}"  or  primitive.  The  serpentinouj* 
rocks  were  looked  upon  as  of  importan(*e,  as  likely  to  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  manufacture  of  epsom  salts,  a  not  uncommon  opinion  at  that 
time.  On  the  map  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  the 
lithological  nature  of  the  underh^ing  roi'ks  and  the  chanu^ter  of  the 
soil  were  indicated  by  names,  no  attempt  being  made  at  coloring. 

In  IS^r)  Ducatel  visited  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in  lii> 
rc^port  for  that  year  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the  geography  and 
agricultural  condition  of  Dorchester,  Somerset,  and  WorcCvster  counties. 
He  announced  the  presence  there  of  considerable  dejwsits  of  greensand 
marl,  which  he  b(»lieve(l  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  agriculturi.>t. 
In  \S*M\  ho  (completed  the  g(M)logicAl  survey  of  Calvert  County  and 
made  extensive  examinations  in  Anne  Arundel,  Prince  George,  Charles, 
and  St.  Mary's  counties,  where  he  found  further  deposits  of  marl.  In 
this  same  year  he  examined  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  Allegany 
County  and  published  a  geological  account  and  section  of  the  beds. 

In  his  report  for  ls;^S  he  gave  a  general  account  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Harford  County  and  outlines  of  the  geology  of  Harford  and 
Baltimoie  counties,  with  a  short  treatise  on  the  subjec't  of  lime  burning'. 

This  survey  was  regaided  by  Ducatel  as  being  the  first  attempt  to 
connect  a  t()])ogra])liic  and  geological  survey. 

Ducatel  was  iK)rn  in  Baltimore,  where  his  father,  a  Frenchman, 
conducted  for  many  yc^ars  a  prominent  pharmaceutical  establishment. 
He  received  his  early  training  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  Baltimore. 
subse(iu(Mitly  studying  in  Paris.  In  1S24  he  returned 
Sketch  of  Ducatel.  to  AuKMica,  and  shortly  after  entered  upim  a  very 
successful  career  as  a  teacher  of  the  sciences — chem- 
istry, philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  g(»ology  serving  in  the  Mechanic's 
Institute  and  the  Cniversity  of  Maryland  in  Ikltimore,  and  St.  John's 
College  in  Annapolis. 
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Fig.  24.— Julius  Timok*oii  Dufiitel. 


In  order  that  he  might  devote  hinwelf  more  fully  to  the  work  of  the 
survey,   he  severed  his  (•onnection  with  the  institutions  of  learning 
about  1888.     The  move,  however,  proved  an  unfortunate  one,  as  the 
sui'vey  was  shortlived  and  he  was  thrown 
back  upon  his  own  resources. 

In  184t)  he  visited,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
jreological  expert,  the  Lake  Superior  mining 
reg-ions.  Through  exposure  while  there  he 
contracted  a  severe  illness,  which  left  him 
in  an  enfee))led  condition  from  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  died  from  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  in  1S49. 

Ducatel  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man  of 
generous  traits  and  of  winning  character, 
ardent  and  enterprising.  Physically  he  was 
short  in  stature,  with  square  shoulders,  black 
eyes,  dark  complexion,  and  face  strongly 
pitted  by  small[)ox.     He  bent  forward  and 

walked  with  a  nervous,  energetic  step,  which  betokened  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  one  accustomed  to  work  and  think  for  himself. 

Few^  publications  l)ear  his  name,  though  as  a  writer  for  the  journals 
of  the  day  he  is  said  to  have  been  quite  prolitic.  His  principal  work 
was  a  Manual  of  Toxicology,  which,  it  is  stated,  was  well  received. 

In  July,  1884,  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
reader  on  page  3^1,  was  authorized  by  Lieut.  Vol.  J.  J.  Ahert,  acting 
under  instructions  of  the  War  Department,  to  make  a  geological  and 
mineralogical  survey  of  the  '"elevated  country  lying 
SarlcyTi^Sk"'''  *  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Red  River,  known 
under  the  designation  of  the  Ozark  Mountains."^  The 
survey  was  duly  made  and  a  report  rendered  bearing  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary IT,  1885.  This  comprised  altogether  t)7  pages,  the  first  42  of 
which  were  given  up  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  general  principles  not 
germane  to  the  repoil  at  all,  but  which,  as  indicating  the  condition  of 
mind  of  the  writer,  are  worthy  of  consideration.  He  regarded  the 
continents  and  islands  as  having  originated  through  an  «^\pansive  sub- 
terranean force,  and  believed  the  mineral  veins  to  have  been  tilled 
from  l>elow,  rather  than  from  above,  as  taught  by  Werner. 

Granite  was  regarded  as  an  igneous  rock,  and  designat(*d  as  •'ignige- 
nous.'^  Gneiss  he  recognized  as  often  passing  into  granite,  while  some 
of  the  primary  limestones  he  thought  to  have  jmssibly  "come*  from 
centi-al  parts  of  the  earth,  in  a  stiite  of  aqueous  solution,  and  to  have 
subsequently  received  their  high  crystalline  character  from  being  in 
cx)ntact  with  ignigenous  rocks  in  an  incjuuh^scent  state.-'     To  the  com- 

"  Tint*  appeauB  t/»  have  l)een  the  fiM  formal  R*cogiiiti<ui  uf  the  .scienre  of  geology 
bv  the  General  Government. 
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moiily  r(»ceived  opinion,  that  all  coal  resulted  from  vegetable  matter, 
he  took  exception,  and  thought  that  some  heds  ""may  have  heen  the 
result  of  outpoui'ings  of  bituminous  matter."  The  wide  geographical 
distribution  of  ( 'arl)oniferous  rocks  west  of  the  Appalachians  and  in  th(» 
Mississippi  Valley  was  noted,  and  a  section  given  comprising  1,5:20 
vertiail  feet  of  these  rocks  and  overlying  shale  and  millstone  grit,  at 
Burkesville,  Kentucky. 

Passing  to  the  specific  part  of  the  work,  Featherstonhaugh  discussrd 
the  occurrence  of  the  lead  ore  (galena),  its  distribution  in  U)oso 
pieces  in  the  soil,  and  its  relation  to  the  vein  material  in  the  solid 
rock,  but  the  fact  that  this  supeiticial  layer  was  but  the  detritus  from 
the  d<»composition  of  the  underlying  rock  does  not  seem  to  have  be(*n 
realized  more  than  by  his  predecessors.  He  remarked,  however,  that 
the  disseminated  granules  in  the  limestone,  as  at  Isle  La  Motte.  fur- 
nished to  the  eye  '•sufficient  proof  that  the  stony  and  metiillic  matter 
were  deposited  at  the  same  time,"  an  idea  not  altogether  different  from 
that  held  to-day.  Further  on  he  noted  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  in 
pockets  or  cavities  tilled  with  red  clay  as  pointing  ''to  a  projection  of 
this  metallic  or  mineral  matter  from  below." 

He  described  the  hematite  deposit  of  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  and 
correctly  noted  the  improbability  of  finding  precious  metals  in  Arkaii 
sas  in  paying  (piantities.     Magnet  Cove  he  regarded  as  having  been 
perhaps  ''one  of  those  extremeh"  ancient  craters  that  may  have  pre- 
c(»ded  those  of  which  basalt  and  lava  are  the  pro<lucts." 

Althwu^h  F(»atherstonhaugh's  standing  with  his  fellow-geologists 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  best;  some  of  his  recorded  observations 
c(Mtainly  show^  a  more  philosophical  mind  and  greater  ability  to  grasp 
the  ]>roader  problems  of  geology  than  do  those  of  man}^  of  his  eonteni- 
poraries.  Thus,  discussing  tlie  niuddy  character  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  suggested  that  expeiiments  might  be  conducted  to  show  the  amount 
of  sediment  annually  l)rought  down,  whereby  we  might  approximately 
assign  a  chronological  pi^riod  for  the  origin  of  the  river,  the  com- 
mencement of  th(»  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  ocean. 
This,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  is  the  first  suggestion  of 
its  kind  to  l)e  made. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  announced  ])y  him  in  1828  and  since  con- 
firmed, that,  with  tin*  (^xcM^ption  of  th(»  Tertiary  and  sub  C'retaceoiis 
beds  of  the  coast,  no  rcxks  more  recent  than  the  coal-lxmring  serio 
had  )>een  found  in  the  Cnited  States,  he  suggested  that  the  American 
<'ontinent  might  in  reality  he  older  than  the  European.  This  also  is 
the  first  suggestion  of  its  kind  to  he  found  in  our  literature. 

The  r(»port  was  accompanied  hy  a  colored  geologi<'al  section  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  at  N(»w  J(M-s<'y  to  the  Red  River  in  Texas.  On 
this  all  New  »Iersey  and  Delaware*  as  far  as  Chesa|wake  Bay  were  col- 
ored as  occupied  by  superficial  sand  and  sub-Cretaceous  beds;  Mary- 
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land  to  tho  west  of  the  Potomac  mainly  \>y  primaiy  jjfninitcs,  gneiss, 
Hiul  slate,  with  a  narrow  hand  of  transition  limestK)ne;  Virginia  by 
tninsition  limestone  overlaid  in  part  by  graywacke,;  Tennessee  by 
gray  wacki^  overlaid  at  the  Cumberland  Mountains  by  Carboniferous 
limestone;  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  by  Carboniferous  limestone; 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  by  CarlK)niferous  lim(^stone  capped  by  ealcjireo- 
silii-eous  hills,  and  Arkansas,  from  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  Fourche  and  Arkansas  rivers,  })y  j^raywacke  capped  by  Old  Ked 
s:in<lstone  and  occasional  TtMtiai'v  d(»posits,  wMth  sub-Cretaceous  beds 
heirinning  ajj^ain  at  the  Caddo  River  and  (extending  nearly  to  the  Red 
Kiver  in  Texas,  where  they  were  covered  by  a  ferruginous  sandstone. 
It  was  a  reprint  of  this  vsection  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  Pemisylvania  that  Lesley  referred  to  in  his  Ilistoriad  Sketch 
of  (it»ological  Explorations  as  ''a  ram))ling  descri{)tion  and  a  worth- 
less geological  section  across  the  continent  from  New  York  to  Texas." 
In  i8.']5  Featherstonhaugh,  again  under  instructions  from  Lieutenant- 
CV>Ioncl  Abert,  made  a  g(U)logicjd  reconnaissance  of  the  region  lying 
b<»tween  the  seat  of  government  and  the  Coteau  des  Pmiries,  by  way  of 
Cireeii  Bay  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory.  His  report,  issued  in  1836, 
formed  Senate  Document  No.  3H8,  comprising  U)S  pages,  with  4  platens 
of  sections  and  diagrams.  In  this,  as  in  his  tirst,  there  is  a  large 
uniount  of  preliminary  matter  of  a  very  general  nature.  He  noted 
that  Washington  and  (ieorgetown  were  underlaid  by  gneiss,  in  which 
were  perceived  evidences  of  an  ''extensive  anticlinal  movement  by 
which  all  the  rocks  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Potomac,"*'  as  high 
uj)  as  the  great  bituminous  tiidd,  had  been  attectx^d,  and  that  the  true 
dip  of  the  rocks  was  often  "•"contradicted  by  the  cleavage.''  This  was 
a  by  m)  means  unimportjint  observation.  The  erosive  action  of  the 
river,  as  manifested  by  potholes  in  the  schist.s  at  Great  Falls,  was 
dwelt  upon  and  the  Seneca  sandstone  and  Potomac  breccia  described, 
the  former  noted  as  often  carrying  anthracite  and  casts  of  calamites, 
but  no  suggestion  as  to  the  g(K)Iogical  age  of  the  ))eds  was  given.  The 
Catoi'tin  Mountains  were  described  as  "composed  of  primary  slates, 
sandstones,  and  quartz  having  a  northeast  direction."  R(»ferring  to 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  Potomac  breccia  and  the  lime- 
Htones,  slates,  and  shales,  he  wrote: 

We  thus  have  all  the  pr«>of8  that  the  Athintit;  primary  chain  ha,^  coine  up  from 
Im'Iow  tliroujrh  the  liinet}toni%  trituratinjr  and  hri*akiii^  it  uj)  into  fra^nn-ntH  <»f  every 
M'Mi,  which  wert*  Bul)i*equently  transported  to  the  east  of  the  chain  by  a  <"urrent  from 
the  weHt,  and  <lepoHited  there,  intermixed  with  the  decomposed  red  shah'. 

He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Atlantic  primary  chain  was  ele- 
vated posterior  to  the  deposition  of  th(»  limestone,  ''which  may  be 
cx>ii«idered  the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  beds  of  Mr.  Murchison's 
Silurian  rocks.''  The  unsynnnetrical  charact(»r  of  the  folded  sand- 
stooes  aod  grits  at  Wills  Creek,  in  Maryland,  he  described  as  affording 
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cvidcMuc*  ''that  all  the  beds  had  Iwen  Ix^nt  up  by  sonic  action  from 
l)elow,  and  that  from  .some  iiUMiualit}'  in  the  action  or  from  some 
external  cause  the  bed  on  which  the}*  lay,  together  with  its  as«ociatd 
strata,  had  collapsed  toward  the  center  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  into  a  vertical  position,  if  the 
uncurvated  part  had  been  concealed." 

In  remarking  on  the  constancy  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
anticlinal  armngement  of  the  whole  series  of  Allegheny  ridges,  he 
ascribed  their  origin  to  an  elevator}^  undulating  movement,  whereby 
"some  parts  of  the  strata  were  forced  up  into  the  anticlinal  fonu,  in  a 
constant  magnetic  direction,"  the  intervening  distance  between  each 
axis  or  ridge  being  at  the  same  time  probably  thrown  down  in  a 
ruinous  state.  As  the  land  arose  and  the  waters  retired  the  ruias 
would  gmdually  be  borne  away,  leaving  the  valleys  as  we  now  find 
them. 

The  extensive  bituminous  coal  beds  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
were  described,  the  coal  itself  considered  as  due  to  plant  growth  in 
situ,  and  not  to  drift. 

The  presence  of  Carboniferous  limestone  about  8  miles  from  Nava- 
rino,  Wisconsin,  was  noted  and  also,  but  erroneously,  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  in  Minnesota.  The  lead-bearing  beds  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  were  also  judged,  by  their  fossils,  to  be  Carboniferous.  In  thij*. 
also,  he  was  in  error. 

Ill  1S85  there  was  organized  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
of  New  J(»rsey  a  Stiite  geological  survey,  of  which  Prof.  H.  D.  Roger?^ 
was  made  chief.     The  survey  continued  until  1839,  the  final  report,  a 
volume  of  some  800  pages  and  a  colored  geological 
N2lTeAfy,7835°*    "1^4^  bearing  the  date  1840,  the  first  annual  report 
being  issued  in  1836.     In    this   final   report  Rogers 
argued  that  neaily  the  whole  surface  of  the  region  occupied  by  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Burlington,  Gloucester,  Salem,  and 
(■ap(»  May  was  at  some  former  period  upon  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  iiills,  as  shown  by  the  finding  of  sandstone  strata  always  at 
about  the  same  elevation  and  in  the  horizontal  position  in  which  it 
Wits  deposited.     These  hills  he  regarded  as  hills  of  denudation,  that  is 
to  say,  as  foiined  by  the  washing  away  or  laying  naked  of  the  strata 
which  formed  the  surface  of  the  region  about  them;  but,  looking  at 
the  matter,  as  he  did,  through  the  eyes  of  a  catastrophist,  he  was 
unable  to  say  '*from  what  quarter  the  mighty  rush  of  waters  pro- 
ceeded which  swept  otf  so  extensive  a  part  of  the  upper  rocks.'' 

In  view  of  the  great  difference  of  opinion  which  has  existed  and  still 
exists  in  the  minds  of  geologists  regarding  the  age  of  the  white  lime- 
stone near  Franklin  Furnace,  New  Jersey,  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  note  that  Rogers  himself  regarded  it  as  having  been  originally  the 
blue  limestone  of  the  district  invaded  at  some  period  by  uiineral  veuid 
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in  a  highly  heated  or  molten  state,  whereby  was  effected  a  series  of 
changes  similar  to  those  known  to  l)e  eaused  l)j  injections  of  trap  into 
similar  strata. 

In  his  tinal  report  Rogers  divided  the  rock  formations  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  State  into,  first,  a  group  of  primary  rocks  confined  to  the 
islands  and  the  vicinity  of  Trenton ;  second,  a  group  of  older  secondary 
strata  confined  to  the  northwestern  portions  of  Sussex  and  Warren 
wunties,  and  third,  a  group  of  middle  secondary  strata  lying  in  the 
broad  belt  of  country  between  the  southeastern  foot  of  the  Highlands 
and  the  lx)undary  connecting  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick.  With 
this  third  group  he  also  connected  the  trap  rocks  of  the  region. 

The  occurrence  of  graphite  in  tlie  altered  rocks  near  Sparta,  remote 
from  igneous  dikes,  and  its  nonoccurrence  in  more  than  very  trivial 
quantities  adjacent  to  the  dikes,  he  looked  upon  as  strongly  implying 
that  it  had  been  derived  "  from  the  elements  of  the  blue  limestone 
it^lf,  which  may  easily  be  proved  to  contain  an  adecjuate  quantity  of 
iron  and  carbon  for  the  production  of  this  mineral." 

The  great  thickness  throughout  which  this  limestone  had  undergone 
crystallization,  apparently  from  the  heating  agency  of  the  dikes  which 
-ra versed  it,  and  the  law  which  he  tniced  in  th(»  development  of  some 
^t  the  minerals,  affoi*ded,  as  he  felt,  unquestionably  strong  support  to 
■he  theory  that  gneiss  and  other  primary  strata  had  once  been  sedi- 
^tientary  rocks,  converted  by  an  intense  and  widespread  igneous  action 
ito  a  univei^sally  crystalline  state. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  copper  diffused  throughout  the  fissures 
>f  the  shales  indicated  to  his  mind  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
^Metalliferous  material,  jmrticularly  the  carbonate,  had  entered  the 
iitrata  in  a  gaseous  or  volatile  condition  and  not  in  that  of  igneous 
hsion.  The  iron  and  zinc  deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  "' un- 
equivocally genuine  lodes  or  veins"  filled  with  "matter  injected  while 
n  a  fased  or  molten  state '' and  not  beds  formed  contemporaneously 
vith  the  surrounding  rock. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1820  Professor  Bake  well  visited  the  Falls 
►f  Niagara,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published  in  the  London 
riagazine  a  short  memoir,  in  which  he  end(»avored  to  show  that  the 
falls  were  once  at  Qu(»enstown.     In  the  autumn  of  L84H 


letoycrt  he  again  visited   the    falls  and   made  tlie  additional 

observation  that  the  river  at  one  time  probably  flowed 
brough  the  ancient  gravel -filled  valley  extending  from  the  Whirlpool 
0  St.  Davids.  In  this  subsequent  research  has  shown  he  was  emi- 
ently  correct.  Nevertheless,  his  observations  at  the  time  were  not 
wholly  accepted. 

In  1834  a  Mr.  Fairholme,  writing  in  the  I^ndon  and  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Magazine,  accepted  BakewelTs  views  as  expressed  in 
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ls:in  imd  put  t'orwanl  certain  of  his  own  rolutinj^  t«>  the  rato  of  luuk 
rutting  of  lli<»  fjill.s.  To  tlioso  views  II.  I).  Ro^<»i's,  in  tlu'  AiinTnaii 
•lourniil  of  ScicMico  for  18:^5,  t<M)k  sorioiis exception.  lie  lM»lievisl  that 
the  (*haniiel  beh)W  the  falls  had  lH»eii  formed  in  part  as  a  diluvial  val- 
ley and  by  soiin*  far-8W(M»j)in^  currents  which  denuded  the  <'ntire  >iir 
fa<M»  of  North  America  and  strewed  its  plains  and  niountaiii>  with 
lM)wlderfl,  ^nivel,  and  soil  from  the  north.  •*The  passage  of  siuha 
ImxIv  of  water  over  the  surface  wouhl  deeply  indent  all  the  ex|M>M*<l 
portions  of  tin*  land,  liushing  in  a  dencent  from  Lake  Erie  t«>  Likr 
Ontario,  from  a  hijifher  to  a  lower  plain,  and  across  a  slope  like  that  at 
Queenstown.  it  would  inevitably  leave  a  long  ravine."  Cominentiiij: 
on  this,  Silliman  reniarke<l  in  the  same  journal  that  an  (*artl)<iimki' 
mi^^lit  possibly  1k>  instrumental  in  producing  at  once  such  a  crack  in 
tln»  strata  as  would  drain  the  lakes  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  and  toMnh 
an  agency  mi^dit  be  ascriln^d  the  channel  in  question.  (S<h»  Ilair> 
paper,  p.  3iS4.) 

Koi^^ers  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  ISOS,  being  one  of  four  brothers- 
James  B.,  William  H.,  Henry  I).,  and  Itobert  Kmpie — all  of  whom  nw 
to  distinction  as  geologists  or  chemists.  When  not  quite  twenty-two 
years  of  ag(»  he  In^came  professor  of  chemi>tr\  ami 
roSctS.***"'"^'  natural  philosophy  in  Dickinson  College,  resigninjri" 
LhHl  for  tin*  purpose  of  going  to  Euroi)e  to  eoni|>h*t«' 
his  studies.  lie  returned  to  Phihutelphia  in  1833,  and  in  the  ensuing'  1 
winter  (U4iv(M*ed  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry  in  the  hall  of  Franklin  ' 
Institute. 

In  \sXi  he  was  elected  j>rof(»ssor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the 
rniversity  of  Peiuisylvania,  and  was  also  appointed  l\v  the  legislature 
in  the  same  year  to  make*  a  geological  survey  of  the  State  of  Now 
Jersey,  as  already  mentioned.  In  ls3*)  he  was  made  State  geologist 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  uj^on  the  work  done  in  tbib  conno(*tion  thai 
his  fame  as  a  geologist  cliieily  rests. 

In  lsr>7  he  was  made  n^gius  ]>rofessor  of  natural  history  in  the  rni- 
versity of  (ilasgow,  being  the  first  American  to  thus  receive  a  foreign 
appointment.  As  was  the  case  with  his  brother,  W.  B.  Kogers.  ho 
was  a  good  lecturer,  with  (juiet,  giMitlemanly  lx*aring,  never  failiuir  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  upon  his  audience. 

His  work  in  Peruisylvania  showed  not  merely  great  administrative 
ability,  but  also  the  power  of  mastering  fully  the  observati<ms  of  his 
assistants,  making  therefrom  im|H)rtant  generalizations.  \lr  was 
lUMjuestionabiy  the  leading  Ntruetural  geologist  of  his  time.  That  his 
generalizations  and  the  theories  lie  deduced  \v\\\  not  in  all  casc»s  hold 
to-day  in  noway  retl(»cts  upon  his  ability.  In  judging  his  work,  as, 
indtMMl,  judging  that  of  any  of  his  j)re(lecessors  and  contem|x>raries, 
one  nuist  take  Into  cou'-idt^ration  not  merely  the  ccmdition  of  knowl- 
edge at  the  time,  hut  also  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 
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Henry  Darwin  Rogers. 

state  Oeologii't  of  Pennsylvania. 
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}{  tho  most  uni(|iic  figures  in  oiirly  Amoricaii  geology  was  that 
James  (i.  Percival.  This  man  wiis  i)orii  at  Kensington,  Con- 
;,  Sept<>mber  15,  1795,  and  graduated  at  Yale  Colh^ge  in  1815, 
vai>s  after  which  he  studied  medicine,  receiving  the  degree 
,^  of  M.  D.  in  ISiiO,  and  entering  upon  a  troubled  and, 

to  his  friends,  troublesome  career,  which  terminated 
th  his  death  in  185t>. 

rote  poems,  became  editor  of  a  newspaper,  was  a  proof  reader 
jstant  to  Noah  Webster  in  the  prepamtion  of  his  dictionary, 
?ived  a  Government  appointment  as  surgeon  at  West  Point  and 
rds  with  the  recruiting  sen^ice  at  Boston.  But  no  form  of 
.1  work  seemed  suited  to  his  taste,  and  h(»  giive  up  ix)sition 
jsition  that  he,  might  devote  himself  to  liteniture. 
sh,  often  morbid  and  misanthropic  to  the  point  of  insanity, 
ays  complaining,  truly  such  is  queer  material  from  which  to 

geologist.     "Slender  of   form,  of 

chest  and  with  a  peculiar  stoop,  a 
ine  head,  dark  eyes,  and  inclined  to 
ss  of  features;  a  wardrobe  consisting 
?.  more  than  a  single  plain  suit- 
er gray — which  he  wore  summer  and 
until  it  became  thread))are.  He 
ore  gloves  nor  blacked  his  boots.'- 
the  picture  held  up  to  our  view  by 
emporarie^. 

^logical  and  mineralogical  survey  of 
:icut  being  organized  in    1835,  Per- 
is given  charge  of  the  geology  and 
hepard  the  minemlogy.     Shepard^s       fig.  26.^aine8  oau.  Pereivai. 
appeared  in  1837.     It  comprised  all 

:ie  188  pages,  but  was  not  accompanied  })y  a  map,  sections,  nor 
•es  of  any  kind. 

val's  reix)rt  was  long  delayed,  making  its  appearance  tinally  in 
It  w^ould  seem  that  thc^  survey,  w  hen  inaugurated,  was  expected 
it  a  superficial  one,  yet  Percival  was  engaged  upon  it  for  five 
,nd  lal)orious  years,  each  year  nMulering  his  researchcvs  more 

until  he  had  collected  over  eight  thousand  s|)ecimens  and 
icord  of  dips  and  bearings  still  more  luunerous.  The  legis- 
emanded  a  rejxjrt,  which  was  not  forthcoming,  and  tinally,  in 
1  appropriations  were  withheld  and  an  abridged  reix)rt  pub- 
much  against  PercivaKs  wishes.  This  volume  is  beyond  <iues- 
j  of  the  least  interesting  of  any  issued  by  any  State.     A  dry 

lithological  details,  with  little  or  no  discrimination  between 
lilt  and  unimportant  matters  —no  theories  nor  genemlities.  No 
a  moment  will  question  that  Percival  had  been,  as  he  claimed. 
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'Mjiborioiis  and  diligent, '\vet  the  reader  who  searches  from  cover  to 
cover  for  otiier  facts  -than  litholoj^ical  characteristics,  dip,  and  strike 
will  search  in  vain.  The  fact  that  the  trappetm  outbursts  were  not  in 
stmight  and  continuous  lines,  but  curvilinear  in  form  and  oi'cupying 
a  series  of  nearly  ]>ai'allel  fissures,  was  practicalh"  the  oiih'  break  in 
the  monotony  of  detail.     He  wrote  to  a  friend: 

I  had  twice  siirv^eyed  the  whole  State  on  a  regular  plan  of  sections  from  east  tn 
went,  reducing  the  intervals  in  the  last  survey  to  an  average  distance  of  '2  UIilt?!^, 
thnn  }MU<sing  along  one  side  of  each  of  the  nearly  5,000  square  miles  of  the 
Stati\  *  ♦  *  I  had  examined  all  objects  of  geological  interest,  jMirticularly  the 
rockH  and  their  included  minerals,  with  minute  attention.  I  hail  scarcely  imewia 
le<lge  or  i)oint  of  rock  without  particular  examination. 

Peevish  and  complaining,  Percival  evidently  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  indefinitely,  render- 
ing a  report  when  he  himself  should  be  satisfied  of  its  correctness. 
With  such  a  disposition  the  average  country  legislator  naturally  had 
no  patience,  and  the  abridged  report,  a  volume  of  495  pages,  with  an 
uncolored  map,  was  finally  printed  in  1842,  as  already  noted. 

Though  written  by  a  poet,  it  is  utterly  lacking  in  imagination,  and. 
aside  from  its  dullness,  remarkable  only  from  the  facrt  that  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  written  largely  from  memory.  The  subjects  considered, 
in  the  order  given,  were:  First,  the  rocks  or  consolidated  fonnations; 
second,  the  loose  or  unconsolidated  formations;  thinl,  the  soils;  fourth, 
economic  n^sults,  and  fiftii,  the  i)hysical  geography.  The  rocks  were 
all  class(»d  under  three  hcMids:  First,  the  primary;  second,  the  sec 
ondary,  and  third,  traps,  the  distinctions  made  being  on  almost  purely 
litliological  grounds. 

In  lsr)8  Percival  was  employed  by  the  American  Mining  C.bnipjiny 
in  exploring  the  lead  mines  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  1854  was 
ap|)ointed  St«te  geologist  of  Wisconsin,  as  noted  elsewhere.  He  died 
in  lsr)0. 

In  the  AmcM-ican  Journal  of  Science  for  1836  S;  P.  Hildreth,  later 
coiuiectcd  with  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  published  what  was,  for 
its  time,  an  important  paper  relative  to  the  bituminous  coal  deposits  of 

Ohio  and  the  general  geology  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
wo^k"n  ohfo,  1836.  Although  Hildrcth  was  inclined  to  indulge  in  specu- 
lations founded  upon  scanty  data,  his  paper  is,  never- 
theless, important  for  the  numerous  sections  of  the  coal  strata  and  as 
illustrating  the  condition  of  knowledge  at  that  day  relative  to  both 
coal  and  ])etroleum. 

Hildreth  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  enormous  amount  of 
subaerial  erosion  that  had  taken  place  throughout  the  region,  and  that 
the  Ohio  Kiver  had  carved  out  its  own  channel.  He  felt,  however,  that 
in  tim(\s  past  the  precipitation  had  been  much  greater  than  at  present, 
and  the  abrasion  of  the  surface  by  rain  and  torrents  much  more  rapid. 
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e  thought  to  recognize  in  the  MiiMkinguni  Valley  Tertiary  and  Car- 
miforoiis  roekj*  with  New  Red  sandstone  on  the  extreme  southern 
irder,  while  on  the  Clear  Fork  of  the  Little  Muskingum  he  noted 
le  occurrence  of  a  white  limestone  which  he  erroneously  assigned  to 
)e  Lias. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  "'  muriatif erous "  rocks,  and 
e  noted  the  outcropping  of  a  5-foot  Ijed  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lit  deposit  as  '••  evincing  apparent  design  in  Him  who  laid  the  foun- 
itions  of  the  earth  in  the  greater  a))undance  of  coal  in  those  places 
here  it  would  be  the  most  useful,''  i.  e.,  in  the  evaporation  of  brine 
)r  making  salt.  The  occurrence  of  petroleum  springs  on  the  Little 
inawha  he  thus  descriln^s: 

By  opening;  and  loosening;  with  a  spaile  or  sharpened  stick,  the  gravel  and  sand 
*    *    the  oil  riees  to  the  eurfacv  of  the  water,  with  w  hich  the  trench  is  partially  ^ 
led.    It  is  then  Hkimine<l  off  with  a  tin  cup  or  Home  other  suitable  vessel,  an<l  put 
>  in  Imrrels  for  sale  or  domestic  ases.     In  this  way  from  50  to  100  barrels  are  col- 
cted  in  a  season,  and  niu<*h  more  could  ])e  j^athereil 
demand  required.     In  the  adjacent  hills  is  a  thin 
^  of  coal    ♦    ♦    ♦    but  the  source  whence  this 
'troleum  flow^s  must  be  deep  in  the  earth,  and  the 
aterial  whic*h  furnishes,  vast  in  dimensions.     The 
Wess  is  one  of  nature's  hidden  mysteries,  carried 
'  in  her  secret  laboratory,  far  })eyond  the  reach, 
'd  inaccessible  to  the  curiositv  of  man. 


The  occurrence  of  gas  springs  he  also 
)ted,  and  one  in  the  center  of  an  open 
act,  ''given  to  the  public  by  the  lil>erality 
Washington,-'  who  ''  viewed  it  as  an  inter- 
ting  natural  phenomenon  which  no  parsi- 
)nious  individual  ought  ever  to  appropri- 
i  to  his  own  l)enefit,"  is  described  in  some  FK^^B.-samuoi  pre^ott  Hiuireth. 
tail  and  the  same  reverential  spirit.  ''  There  app<Mirs  to  be  no  dimi- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  gas  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  present 
le.  The  same  Almighty  and  liberal  hand,  which  furnished  the 
rennial  fountains  with  water,  having  also  provided  this  gaseous 
•ing  with  the  means  of  an  exhaustless  supply." 
Bildreth'8  supposed  discovery  of  the  Liassic  age  of  the  white  lime- 
ne,  noted  above,  was  later  disput(»d  by  John  Banister  (iibson, 
ef  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  who  claimed  the 
dit  for  himself.  Both  were,  how<»ver,  in  error,  as  shown  by  sub- 
[uent  investigation. 

[n  18B6  there  was  organized  the  first  geological  survey  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  W.  W.  Mather  appointed  chief  geologist. 


ir«yofObio.         The  survcy  lasted  two  years,  seeming  to  have  fallen 
through  on  account  of  local  jealousies.     Two  annual 
wrts  were  issued,  of  134  and  286  pages,  respectively,  both  bearing 
«  of  1838. 
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Miitnors  assistunts  won^  the  S.  1\  Ilildreth,  just  iiH'ntioned,  wlio 
early  n^si^iu'd  on  acct>unt  of  ill  health;  J.  P.  Kirtlaiul,  Dr.  John 
Locke,  ( •.  Hritrgs,  jr.,  J.  W.  Foster,  and  Charles  Whittlesey,  the  hi-^t 
named  in  charj^e  of  topographie  work.  Mather's  own  work  was 
largely  of  an  eeonomie  character,  and  he  showed  here  as  in  his  later 
work  on  the  New  York  survey,  a  laek  of  discrimination  or  ability  to 
judge  of  the  compamtive  value  of  the  different  subjects  with  which 
he  had  to  deal. 

Hildn^th's  report  must  l)e  read  with  a  certiiin  amount  of  allowance, 
since  his  ill  health  and  conse(|uent  resignation  precluded  him  from 
making  certain  possible  modifications  of  his  earlier  statein(»iits.  lie 
described  the  occurrence  of  New  Red  sandstone,  Lias,  Oolite,  etc.,  over- 
lying the  coal,  and  dwelt  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  possible 
value  of  the  })uhrstone  and  also  upon  the  salt  springs. 

Locke's  report,  comprising  pages  201-286  in  the  second  annual,  was 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  showing  a  nuich  broader  grasp  of  the 
genenil  subjec*t  than  that  of  any  of  his  associates.  He  described  the 
rocks  below  the  coal  formation  as  having  evidently  been  deposited  in 
the  bed  of  a  deep  primitive  ocean,  though  he  failed  to  realize,  or  at 
l(?ast  ignored,  the  value  of  the  fossil  remains  in  which  the  rocks 
abounded,  his  classification  ])eing  wholly  lithological.  As  |x>inted  out 
by  Orton,  moieover,  he  failed  to  correlate  the  members  of  the  series 
which  he  found  with  those  of  the  same  series  elsewhere. 

lie  noted  the  innuense  amount  of  drift  material,  and  also  the 
scratched  and  grooved  surface  of  the  underlying  rock,  describing  it 
as  '*  planished  as  if  by  the  friction  of  some  heavy  body  moving  over 
•it  and  marked  by  parallel  grooves."  He  regarded  such  as  having 
proba})ly  been  formed  by  icebergs  floating  over  the  termee  and  d nig- 
ging gravel  and  bowlders  f  roz<Mi  into  their  lower  surface.  In  this  he 
followed  Hitchcock. 

Hriggs's  I'cpoits,  comprising  somc^  seventy  pages  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond aiimiaU,  contained  nothing  of  more  than  very  local  interest.  A  sec- 
tion was  giv<'ii  showing  the  relative  position  and  thickness  of  thestnita 
in  the  counties  of  Wood,  Crawford,  Athens,  Hocking,  and  Tuscarawas, 
but  no  attemj)t  was  made  to  refcM*  them  to  any  particular  geoh)gical 
horizon,  noi"  was  the  value  of  fossils  recognized  at  all.  In  fact,  there 
was  but  the  bri<»f<vst  allusion  to  fossils,  excepting  as  curiosities.  This 
siM'Uis  th<^  moie  remarkable,  in  the  case  of  I^ocke  as  well,  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  regions  are  p<H!uliarly  prolific  in  invertebrate,  remains 
and  the  very  iniportant  role  such  have  since  been  made  to  play. 

To  Foster  was  assigncMl  the  geology  of  Muskingum  County  and  i>arts 
of  Lii^king  and  Franklin  counties.  He  classified  the  rocks  of  the 
various  formations  of  tJK'se  regions  as  Alluvium,  Tertiary,  Coal  Meas- 
ures, fine-grained  sandstone,  shale,  and  Mountain  limestone,  and  uoU^d 
the  presence  of  n»mains  of  a  mastodon  and  acasteroides  in  the  alluvium. 
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Plate  15. 


William  Williams  Mather. 
Geologist  of  New  York  State  Survey. 
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Whittlesey's  results  consisted  of,  first,  a  brief  pamphlet  of  some  ei^lit 
ij^es,  relative  to  the  gciicml  topography  of  the  State,  and  second,  a 
ix>rt  of  seventy-one  pages,  in  which  he  gave  geological  sections  of 
e  r(K*ks  from  Clev(»land  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Western 
Ls«»rve,  with  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  order  of  the  strata  and  on 
►ul,  limestone,  iron  ores,  mineral  springs,  etc. 

The  general  results  of  the  survey  may  be  sununed  up  as  follows: 
lio  |Mincipal  formati(ms,  as  indicated,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  arc 
•St,  the  great  Hmestone  deposit  (Silurian  and  Devonian)  which  was 
Tnneously  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Mount^iin  or  Carboniferous 
inostone  of  Europu.  This  was  found  in  Adams  County,  extending 
lence  to  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  It  was  felt  by  Locke  as 
>t  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  particles  composing  it  were  once 
:*Kl  in  a<iueous  solution  and  subsecjuently  deposited  in  tnin<iuil  waters 
ontf  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  This  may  then  have  been  consolidated 
<'  subterranean  heat.  Overlying  this  is  a  bed  of  shales  (Tpper  Devo- 
ian)  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  black,  fissile,  and  with  a 
'tid  odor.  Next  comes  Waverly  sandstone*,  the  series  being  thus  first 
nn(»(l.  Fourth,  a  conglomerate  cropping  out  on  the  west^^rn  l)order 
'  the  C^)al  Measures  and  varying  in  thickness  from  80  to  iOO  f(»et. 
ifth,  SI  lower  coal  series,  consisting  of  alternations  of  sandstone,  shales, 
■iiMone,  iron  ores,  and  coals,  some  300  feet  in  thickness.  Sixth, 
dn-stone.  Seventh,  the  upper  coal  series,  made  up  of  sandstones, 
lulos,  coal,  iron  ores,  and  limestones.  Eighth,  the  Tertiary  de[X)sits, 
»dtM*  which  head  he  included  the  prairies  or  barrens  in  the  western 
^I't  of  the  State,  and  the  pebble  beds  and  bowlders  of  primitive  rocks 
*  abundant  in  some  part^j  of  the  Scioto  Valley;  and  ninth,  the  recent 
T^>sits,  including  as  such  those  now  forming  along  the  river  beds. 
'i<*  t)eds  were  noted  as  having  genei*ally  but  a  slight  dip  and  irregular 
ululations.  I-iocke  found  n<»ar  the  boundary  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  a 
^niniit  level  and  an  anticlinal  axis  from  which  the  strata  dippiHl  in 
^|)osite  directions,  eastwardly  in  Ohio  and  westwardly  in  Indiana, 
lis  is  apjmrently  the  fii*st  recognition  of  what  has  since  become  known 
the  C -incinnati  I'^plift. 

Mather  was  educated  at  West  Point,  and  from  1820  to  1835  was 
>*istant  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  tin*  Mili- 
ry  Ac4id(»my.     While   there    he    published  (1883)  a   text-book  on 

geology,  a  miniature  sixteen-mo.  volume*  of  souk'  I3i» 
^h  of  Mather,     pagcs,  which  seems  to  have  been  fairly  well  irceived 

at  the  time  and  is  stated  to  have  i)assed  through  >ev- 
d   editions."     A   photogni])hi<*  coj)y   of  one  of  th(»  pages  is  given 

He  also  i>nbliHhe<l  in  1H:{4  a  3()-|iu>:t'  piiiiiphN^.l  <Mititlc<l  a  Skt'tfhof  iIm- (ionloiry 
I  Mineralojry  f»f  New  Londtm  and  Wiiulliam  i-(unitic>',  in  (^unncctirjit,  the  siinu' 
u^S  a<'triini{miiie(l  by  a  r(jlure<l  g<'()l(>^ical  map. 
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below  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  work  and  the  now  seeini 
crudity  of  the  illustrations." 


STKATinCATION. 


35 


the  strata  appear  to  rest  against  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
mafiaes;  d  being  the  moun- 
tain, and  a  a,  b  b,  c  c,  similar 
strata  of  rocks. 

There  is  another  instance  in 
^  which  the  strata  may  not  ter- 
minate at  their  outcrop,  but 
appear  again  in  the  opposite  hill,  as  a  a,  but  b  b,  by  its 
prolongation,  would  pass  over  the  hill  C.  Where  the 
^  strata  are  nearly  hori* 

^.^^  ^  zontal    similar  strata 

are  almost  al  ways  found 
on  the  opposite  sides  of 
V    "Vs^^  ^v^     "^^^     ^^^  ^  valley,  as   if  they 
x^  ^Sy  ^Ss.     ^^^^       I   had  been  formerly  con- 
a  tinuous,  and  the  valley 

since  formed  by  some  powerful  cause. 

There  is  another  point  in  relation  to  stratification,  (and 
it  is  also  applicable  to  veins,  in  rocks  that  are  not  stratifi- 
ed,) that,  (rom  its  practical  importance  in  mining,  should 
be  well  understood.  The  bed  of  coal,  or  vein  of  ore,  ap- 
pears suddenly  to  termin- 
ate. When  this  occurs,  the 
bed  may  be  found  a^in, 
either  above  or  below  its  o- 
riginal  level.  At  its  appa- 
rent termination,  a  fissure^ 
or  else  a  different  kiml  of 
rock,  occurs,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  vein,  as  c  c.  Re- 
peated observation  has  shown,  that  if,  at  the  apparent 
termination,  the  rock  cutting  it  off  inclines  towards  you, 
so  as  to  project  over  your  head,  the  bed  of  coal,  or  other 
mineral,  lies  at  a  lower  level  on  the  other  side  of  c  c,  as 
though  the  mass  of  strata  on  one  side  of  the  vein  had  slid 
down  to  a  lower  level.    In  the  figure,  a  a  and  b  b  repre- 

Does  the  same  stratum  ever  appear  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  valties  7  IVhen  beds  of  coal  terminate  sudden- 
fy,  can  they  be  regained  ?  and  how  7  What  Has  been 
observed  of  ihe  positions  of  the  beds  of  coal^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sloping  of  the  vein  or  dyke  J 

Fio.  27.— Page  from  Mather's  Elements  of  Geolojpy. 


"  A  copy  of  thin  l>4X)k,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer,  has  the  folk 
print eil  indorsement  i)asted  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover: 

[Reioinmi'iidalion  of  Pn>f«'sw)r  Silliman.  of  Yale  College.] 

Dkak  Sir:  You  ask  my  opinion  of  the  t^lementsof  Geology,  for  the  use  of  sc 
by  Wm.  W.  Matlier.  I  think  that  it  is  a  judicious,  correct,  and  perspicutms  -w 
containing,  in  a  small  compass,  a  solution  of  many  of  the  most  important  fac 
theoretical  views  in  K<*ol(>gy,  and  that  it  is  well  ai^lapteil  to  the  object  for  wl 
wa.«  written. 

Y(»urs,  rc.H|KM't fully, 

H.  Sii.i.n 
Mr.  Wm.  Lrstek,  Jr. 
New  11  a V K.N,  June  lHj  ISS4. 
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Mather  resigned  his  commission  in  1836  and  gave  up  his  time  wholly 
science.  He  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  chemistry  and 
neralogy  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  but  in  1836  became  con- 
ted  with  the  Ohio  State  survey,  and  afterward  with  those  of  New 
rk  and  Kentucky,  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 

le  is  described  as  a  large  and  robust  man,  with  great  capacity  for 
'sical  and  mental  labor — a  man  "equable  in  his  disposition  and 
tie  in  his  manners,  considerate  of  others  and  just  in  his  judgment 
hem,  modest,  but  manly  and  self-reliant  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
branches  of  science  to  which  he  devoted  himself."' 
nth  a  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
•ortant  subject  of  a  geological  and  agricultunil  survey  of  the  State 

of  Georgia,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Burke  and  Rich- 
S'*i»36^ '"     mond  counties  in  1836,  at  their  own  individual  expense, 

directed  Prof.  John  K.  Cotting — 

lake  a  geoloGrical  and  agricultural  survey  of  their  respec^tive  countieH.  To 
oine  all  localities  of  limestone,  marls,  and  all  other  minerals  useful  in  agriculture 
the  arts.  Algo  rocks  that  may  be  proper  for  the  purp(>8e  of  architecture,  the 
tniction  of  roads,  railways,  etc.  To  examine  the  water  of  8i)rings  and  wc»lls 
regard  to  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the  same.  To  analyze  the  soils  on 
rent  plantations  in  the  two  counties,  with  a  view  t*)  their  improvement.  To 
rate  the  whole  by  drawings,  diagrams,  and  a  chart  of  Xhe  two  counties,  and 
esent  a  report  of  the  same  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  in  order  that  it  may 
'  properly  before  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  should  he  deem  the  subject 
tficient  importance. 

I  conformity  with  these  instructions  Cotting,  in  the  latter  jwii:  of 
ch,  began  his  survey,  which  was  continued  for  eight  months,  the 
Its  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  duodecimo  volume  of  1J>8  pages, 
icompanied  by  drawings  or  maps  of  any  kind,  since  such  could  not 
aade  within  the  State  and  the  time  assigned  for  publication  would 
permit  of  the  original  drawings  being  sent  north, 
he  work  was  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Topography,  (2)  eco- 
lic,  and  (3)  scientific  geology.  The  ideas  advanced  were  naturally 
ely  a  reflection  of  those  held  by  English  and  European  authorities, 
formations  were  divided  into  Tertiary,  Secondary,  Transition,  and 
uitive.  Granite  was  recognized  as  an  igneous  rock,  but  it  does  not 
?ar  that  the  fact  of  its  deep-seated  origin  and  subsequent  exposure 
irosion  was  taken  into  account. 

tny  of  these  rocks  [he  wrote]  oi*cur  not  only  tojrether,  forming:  a  group  or  series, 
re  ejected  in  fragments  through  others  ami  over  incumbent  strata  to  the  highest 
§,  assuming  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  in  a  fused  state.  Thus  frag- 
8  bearing  all  the  features  of  having  been  fused  or,  at  least,  acted  upon  by  fire  or 
se  heat,  occur  scattered  over  the  surface  or  imbetlded  in  the  strata  of  the  Terti- 
nd  Diluvial  of  this  district,  affonling  a  «lemonstration  that  this  region  of  <omitry 
')een  subjected  to  violent  int4'rnal  forces.  The  gnmite  or  sytmitc  exhibits 
s  of  some  great  force  acting  laterally  and  perfK^jidicuhirly,  which  has  nMit  the 
heaved  it  up,  and  projected  some  of  the  fragments  to  a  great  distance. 
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It  is  evident  here  that  he  considered  the  bowlder  structure  incident 
to  decomposition  as  original  and  due  to  method  of  extrusion. 

Some  interesting  views  regarding  volcanic  agencies  are  given  in 
discussing  the  possible  origin  of  the  buhrstone,  a  chalcedonic  rock 
carrying  abundant  casts  of  shells.  The  material  as  found  occurred 
**only  on  the  upper  part  of  eminences  and  the  edges  of  inverted 
cones/'  This  he  seemed  to  think  offered  a  sufficient  demonstration  of 
lb*  igneous  origin,  and  he  would  account  for  its  uplift  on  the  theory 
of  submarine  explosions  taking  place  over  a  large  extent  of  sea  Iwttoni 
simultaneously.  The  vesicular  character  of  the  buhrstone  he  likewise 
regarded  as  indicative  of  its  volcanic  origin.  '*  It  is  highlj'  pro))al)le 
that  the  fused  mass  in  that  state  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
then  existing  ocean  and  that  these  vesicles  or  holes  were  the  effect  of 
water  converted  into  steam  by  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  ma>.s." 
Inasmuch  as  the  fusion  of  silica  without  the  aid  of  some  other  con- 
stituent to  act  as  a  flux  is  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  siuh 
views  now  strike  one  as  somewhat  extraordinary.  Nevertheless  tliev 
were  in  accord  with  their  time. 

Although  no  use  was  made  of  fossils  in  attempting  to  ascertain  the 
lelative  age  of  the  various  rocks,  he  nevertheless  recognized  the  fact 
that  they  indicated  a  sedimentary  origin.     He  wrot-e: 

Geological  investijnition  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  have  l)een  a  niii)il»er 
of  (lelnges  at  different  perioiis  or,  rather,  that  the  oceanic  waters  have  swept  over 
the  land,  continue<l  for  an  indefinite  pencil,  and  then  retreateii  several  times,  leavinjr 
their  <U*bris  behind  tlieni.  In  no  other  place,  i>erhap8,  is  the  truth  of  the  hyj>othesi^ 
l)etter  established  than  in  this  region,  where  fossil  remains  of  different  animals  char- 
acterize different  formations,  as  it  is  evident  that  these  fossils  must  have  been  foniied 
from  animals  who  could  not  have  existed  under  the  earth,  but  on  its  surface  amla^ 
the  lH)ttom  of  the  then  existing  sea. 

This  well-meant  attempt  to  arouse  public  interest  proved  only  par- 
tially successful.  The  legislature  of  the  following  winter  adopted  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  governor  to  employ  a  suitable  and  well 
(lualified  person  to  undertake  the  work  and  appropriated  $lO,0(i()  to 
curry  it  on.  Doctor  Little  was  thereupon  appointed  State  geologis^t, 
but  as  the  legislature  of  1840  abolished  the  office  nothing  of  value  was 
accomplished. 

For  but  the  third  time  in  this  history  we  are  called  upon  to  step 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  for  the  second  time  uikmi 

th(»  soil  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  land  still  later  made  famous  through  the 

labors  of  Logan  and  the  elder  Dawson.     In  1836  there 

Work  in  appeared  a  volume  of  272  octavo  pages,  entitled  Re- 

Nova  scotia,  1 836.      *\  .,     ,,     ,  ,  ^,.        1  /v- 

marks  on  the  deology  and  Mmeralogy  of  ^ova  Scotia, 

})y  Abniham  (iesner.     This  had  been  preceded  only  by  Jackson  and 

Alger's  work,  and  was  for  its  time  un<|uestionably  a  remarkable  book. 

A  geological  map  of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  accompanied  the 

volume.     The  southwestern  border  was  colored  as  occupied  by  primary 
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ranites,  gneiss,  and  miea-slate,  this  being  succeeded  by  a  wide  belt 
H)lored  blue)  of  transition  slate,  gray wacke,  and  graywacke  slate,  and 
lis,  in  its  turn,  b}'  a  broad  l)aiid  of  sandstone  (colored  red)  extending  up 
»  far  as  Westmoreland  (bounty.  New  Brunswick.  The  broad  belt  of 
up  rocks  along  the  southwest  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  colored 
reen.  Important  beds  of  iron  ore  were  indicated  in  the  transition 
ate  and  of  coal  in  the  red  sandstone.  These  districts  were  described 
I  consideral)le  detail,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
fferent  formations  corresponded  in  direction  and  gene  ml  character 
ith  those  of  the  United  States. 

Gesner's  ideas  regarding  the  uplifting  of  strata  and  the  causes  thereof 
ere  not  at  all  in  advance  of  his  time.     Thus  writing  of  the  position 
the  slate: 

The  stratii  are  variously  inclinefl,  and  in  some  cases  much  twisted  and  broken; 
it  generally  they  are  so  j)lace<l  a<«  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  primary  rocks 
der  their  southern  side  have  ht*en  uplifted  by  some  violent  and  sudden  move- 
?nt  which  has  thrown  the  neighljoring  slate  in  its  present  leaning,  and  often 
rpendicular,  position. 

The  iron  ore  of  the  South  Mountains  he  regarded  as  of  aqueous 
igin,  such  being  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  the  marine  fossil 
ells  which  it  contained.  Their  presence,  however,  he  was  unable  to 
plain. 

From  whence  came  these  shells,  and  by  what  mighty  convulsions  and  changes 
this  glo)»e  have  their  inmatt*s  been  deprived  of  life  and  incarcerated  in  hanl, 
nripact,  and  unyielding  rocks?  By  what  momentous  and  violent  c^itaatrophe  have 
By  lx»en  forced  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  th<'y  were  evidently  at  some 
mer  period  place<l,  to  the  height  of  sevend  hundred  feet  alx)ve  the  level  of  the 
»>ent  si»a,  and  even  to  the  topjj  of  the  highest  mountains? 

And  further  on: 

It  is  evident  that  the  slate  and  ore  containing  the  shells  already  mentioned  were 
ce  at  the  l)ottom  of  an  ancient  sea.  *  *  *  By  sonie  mighty  revolution  the 
>und  occupied  by  them  has  l)een  uplifted  and  their  native  submarine  possessions 
averted  into  slate,  and  even  iron  ore. 

The  fact  that  some  of  this  iron  ore  is  magnetic  was  regarded  l»y 
ckson  and  Alger  as  due  to  the  presence  of  trap  rock.  Gesner,  bow- 
er, considered  this  as  not  piobable,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
it  the  trap  rocks  are  placed  in  a  situation  indicating  a  date  nuich 
er  than  the  New  Red  sandstone  npon  which  they  rest. 
Notwithstanding  the  crudity  of  his  notions  as  to  the  manner  in 
lichthe  fossil  remains  had  become  entombed,  (lesner  possessed  ver}^ 
ranced  ideas  concerning  their  value  for  correlation  purposes.  This 
shown  in  his  discussion  of  the  slate  range  extending  from  Yarmouth 
the  Gut  of  Canso.  The  fossils  found  therein,  he  felt,  had  an  exist- 
^  coeval  with  the  original  stratification. 
NAT  Mim  1904 22 
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They  were  inhabitantH  of  the  same  age,  enjoyed  similar  bounties,  tlie  raiiie  cU- 
niate,  and  were  (.•oiniianions  at  a  i)eriod  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  as  warm  tu^ 
those  of  the  present  tropical  oceans;  a  fact  easily  proved  by  their  organization  and 
the  beauty  and  delica<'y  of  their  shelly  coverinKS.     The  corals,  coraline  sponges,  and 
other  vegetable  prmluctions  of  that  i)ericKl,  although  bearing  a  striking  reseniblanr* 
to  tho«»  now  tiourishing  in  Hubrnarine  situations,  have  nevertheless  some  peculiar 
characteristic  features,  distinguishing  them  from  species  of  the  same  clashes  now 
inhabiting  our  shores,  although  their  lineal  descendants  have  long  since  passed  away. 

Gesnor  was  an  extreme  catastrophist,  and  his  ideas  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  drift,  as  well  as  that  of  coal,  were  formulated  more  or  less 
by  the  scriptural  account  of  the  flood.     Discussing  the  fragments  of 
slate  and  the  masses  of  quartz  rock  and  granite  that  were  found  sc-at- 
tered  over  the  surface  of  the  Red  Sandstone,  and  even  ent<»ring  into 
its  composition  at  great  depth,  he  argued  that  their  shape  demonstratal 
that  they  had  been  transported  by  the  efforts  of  mighty  current*. 
From  this  fact  he  conceived  that  similar  causes  had  operated  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  at  separate  and  distinct  periods  of  time,  one  period 
having  produced  the  ingredients  of  the  newer  rocks,  which  in  their 
turn  had  been  evidently  denuded   by  the  rapidity  of  overwhelming 
floods.     He  thought  it  probable  that  the  first  great  catastrophe  arose 
when  the  earth  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters  at  its  first  creation, 
before  which  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  that  it  was 
not  improbable  that  another  geological  event  may   have   produced 
another  class  of  phenomena  at  that  period  when  the  ^'windows  of 
heaven  were  opened  and  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up."" 

The  giant  bowlders,  sometimes  found  on  the  very  hilltops,  he  recog- 
nized as  erratics,  but  could  not  believe  them  to  be  due  to  fl<x)d  action. 
'*They  have  doubtless  been  thrown  upwards,"  he  wrote,  ''and  left 
cresting  the  highest  ridges,  by  volcanic  explosions  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  general  inundation  of  our  planet."  The  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift,  however,  he  regarded  as  almost  certainly  the  effect 
"of  an  overwhelming tleluge  which  at  a  former  period  produced  those 
results  now  so  manifest  upon  the  earth.  Not  only  hath  the  granite 
sent  its  heralds  abroad,  large  blocks  of  trap  are  also  scattered  over 
the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  far  from  their  original  and  former  stations." 

That  coal  is  of  organic  origin  he  recognized,  though  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  accumulation  he  was  somewhat  in  doubt.  He  assumed  that 
a  part  of  it  at  least  may  have  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
together  with  successive  layers  of  sand  and  clay,  and  that  the  beds  had 
since  been  uplifted  by  volcanic  forces.  The  method  of  conversion  of 
the  organic  matter  into  coal,  he  thought,  might  also  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  intervention  of  volcanic  forces. 

In  discussing  the  cliangos  which  have>tAken  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  he  queried  if  such  might  not 

luive  iMi'ti  pro<luced  ))et\Vi.HMi  that  peritxl  w lien  the  globe  was  first  created  and  the 
Noachiun  deluge,  and  might  not  many  of  those  effects,  the  causes  of  which  are  now 
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*"»»<*!  inexplicable,  have  l)een  produced  at  that  momeutoiiH  jHTicKl  when  the  **wiii- 
'"'Wsof  heaven  were  openetl,  and  the  fountains  of  tlie  jrreat  <leep  l)roken  up. "  *  *  * 
Id  in)  way  can  these  phenomena  ])e  so  ^*atisfa(•to^ily  accounted  for  and  explaincnl  a« 
by  admitting?  the  brief  ac<'ount  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  the  firj't  chapter  of 
<»enwis;  and  that  there  is  no  necef^pity  for  making  the  world  apjKjar  older  than  it» 
date  jriven  l)y  Moses. 

Aj,niin: 

Tlie  voh-anic  fires  of  the  earth  are  gra<lually  Invoming  extinct.  They  were  evi- 
dently far  m4»re  vehement  in  former  ages  than  in  the  pn.»sent  <lay.  Therefore,  we 
Iiave  siilficient  reasons  to  In'lieve  that  from  the  creation  of  the  world  t^)  the  deluge 
)im»at  changes  mu.»<t  have  taken  i>lacc*  Ujwn  the  earth's  surface.  Who  can  (clearly 
decide  that  th<*  flaming  sword  which  forever  shut  out  our  first  parents  from  Eden*s 
delightful  ganlen  was  not  a  livid  torrent  of  flame  issuing  from  the  ground  i>olluted 
by  sin? 

Concerning  th(»  limestones  of  the  coal  formation  along  the  Nepan 
River,  he  wrote: 

On  the  surface  of  the  limestone  the  detritus  of  the  deluge  forms  a  distinct  cover- 
ing; an<l,  acc<»rding  to  the  opini(»n  (»f  some  geologists,  should  not  lHM'(msi<lere<l  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  strata  iH'neath. 
But  we  would  remark  that  although  the  l)eds  of  rounde<l  ixibbles  and  sand  clearly 
demonstrate  the  effects  of  a  flocul,  they  can  liave  no  reference  to  the  great  geological 
catastrophe  which  iwheriKl  in  that  awful  event.  The  depressicm  of  whole  contiijents, 
the  raising  of  the  ocean's  level  \hh\,  the  distortion  of  strata  previously  horizontal, 
the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  all  those  violent  oiH»rations  when']>y  the  whole 
gtirfa<"e  of  this  planet  has  l>e<»n  rent  asunder,  might  have  l>een  the  prelude  to  that 
nverwlielming  deluge,  while  the  diluvial  debris  resulted  from  the  a<'tion  of  tornmts 
after  tlie  crust  of  the  globe  had  l)een  thus  broken  up. 

Gesner  was  torn  of  German-French  ancestry  in  Cornwallis,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  was  by  profession  a  physician  and  surgeon.  For  a  long  time 
aft«>r  obtaining  his  degree  he  pnicticed  his  })iofession  in  the  country 

bordering  the  shores  of 
Sketch  of  Qeraer.  Miuas  Basin,  making  his 
visits  on  horseback,  and 
often  returning  with  sjiddlebags  hll(»d  with 
specimens  collected  on  the  way.  In  IS88, 
two  years  after  the  publication  just  referred 
to,  he  was  appointed  provincial  geologist  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  removed  to  St.  John, 
where  he  established  the  (xesner  Museum, 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Natural  History 
ScK'iety  of  New  Brunswick.  This  was  an 
all-round  natuml  history  collection,  many 
of  the  zoological  specimens  having  been 
collecU^d  by  (iesner  himself,  who  was  an 
ardent  s]K>rtsnian. 

After  the  some what»  premature  closing  of  the  survey  in  ls4ti(^), 
C  iesner  left  St.  John  an<l  returned  to  ( -orn wallis.  During  his  re.^idc^nce 
here  he  wrote  his  works  on  New  Brunswick,  with  notes  for  em\^Yt5L\\Vs., 
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and  Tho  Industrial  Resources  of  Nova  S<totia.  Besides  his  inedi«il 
practice  and  the  scientific  and  literary  work  alrejidy  mentioned,  (iesner 
entraged  in  studies  in  applied  science,  particularly  in  electricity  and 
chemistry,  and  in  1854  took  out  a  patent  in  the  United  States  for  the 
manufacture  of  kerosene  from  coal  and  other  bituminous  substances. 
About  this  period  he  resided  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  w^as  con- 
nected with  the  company  having  works  on  Newton  Creek  near  Perry 
Bridge.  In  1861  he  published  a  work  on  coal,  petroleum,  and  other 
distilled  oils.  He  returned  to  Halifax  in  18fJ3,  where  he  died  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  deep  chest  and 
sijuare  shoulders,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  face  showing  deep  thought 
and  strong  int^^llectual  power.  He  was  unquestiona])ly  a  man  of 
great  mental  and  physical  energy.  He  was  noted  for  his  deep  piety 
and  remained  all  his  life  a  firm  churchman.  It  is  told  of  him  that, 
wh(»n  connected  with  (iuy's  Hospital  in  London,  if  troubled  by  any 
physiological  mystery  which  had  become  a  subject  of  speculation,  he 
always  gave  as  his  ultimate  conclusion  that  "God  made  it  so.'"  This 
phrase  became  known  as  '^Gesner's  reason"'  and  was  so  used  among 
the  students. 

Although  C.  U.  Shepard's  work  was  mainly  mineralogical,  he  ovm- 

sionally  contributed  j)ai)ers  on  areal  geolog}- .     Thus,  in  the  Aniericaij 

Journal  of  Science  for  1838,  we  find  an  article  bv  him 

Shepard  on  Qeoloffy  ^,  ,  ^  th.       .  t      ^i  •     i         i       '     •.       i 

of  Upper  Illinois.        on  the  gcologv  of  uppcr  Illinois.     In  this  he  described 
the  extensive  Kankakee  swamp  region  south  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  old  beach  lines  above  the  present  lake  level.     He  also 
discuss(»d  the  possible  ovcM'flow  of  the  lake  in  ancient  periods  to  the 

_^___     southward,    and    dwelt    to    a    considerable 

j     extent  on  the  possibility  of  and  the  com- 

^^l^p^  mercial  advantages  to  be  derived  by  uniting 

^^^^^^^L  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois 

^r  ^M  River,  forming  thus  a  connection  with  the 

^H    'idP^^^L^  Mississippi. 

™         ^^^^  The  geology  of  the  region  was  descrilK'd 

*     -J^^f  «^  i)eing  exceedinglv  sunple  and  uniform, 

A     ^^^K  the  great  rock  formation  being  the  mag- 

^^^^^^/^^2^  nesian  limestone.    He  mentioned  the  occur- 

j^^^^^P^flH^^^  in   this  of   ^'Orthoi*em''   and    large 

^^^^B^N^^^^^  ^M'cctunculus^'  and  ''Terebratula,*'  two 
^^^^^H^^^^^B  sp<Hies  of  '^Ammonites'"  and  "^Caryophyl- 
Ku;.  2*>.-('imrhs  rpimni  siupani.     lia/'   and   a   '*  Favosit^^s."'     The    northern 

boundary  of  the  coal  formation  he  said  he 
could  not  define  with  precision  through  lack  of»opportunity  to  explon* 
it  in  d(»tail.  A  g(M)logical  s(M*tion  of  (he  regicm  lietween  Fox  Kiver 
and  Spring  Creek  accompanied  the  pjiper. 
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Oil  Mimh  f>,  1S85,  the  troncral  a^sseiiibly  of  Virj^iiiia  juithorizocl  tho 
IMHMtiiiont.  of  11  "•suitable  imm'soii"  to  make  a  geological  reconiiais- 
fiee  of  the  State*  with  a  view  to  the  genenil  geological  features  of 
the  t<^rritorv  and  to  the  chemical  com])ositioii  of  its 
/irginia,  soils,  I'ocks,  ores,  miuenil  waters,  etc.     Prof.  W.  B. 

Rogers,  tiieii  professor  of  natural  liistorv,  philosophy, 
i\  chemistry  in  William  and  Mary  C-ollege,  and  brother  of  H.  I). 
»gcrs,  was  select(*d  as  the  suitable  j^erson,  entering  upon  his  duties 

1835  and  holding  the  office  for  seven  years.  He  wius  assisted  from 
lie  to  time  by  George  W.  Boyd.  Caleb  Briggs,  E.  A.  Aiken,  (■.  B. 
lydcn,  Sanmel  Lewis,  J.  B.  Rogers,  II.  I).  Rogers,  R.  E.  Rogers, 
lomas  S.  Ridgeway.  and  M.  Wells.  The  survey  continued  in  exist- 
ce  until  thc^  close  of  1842,  the  act  of  authorization  being  repealed  by 
[^  legislature. 

No  i»rovision  was  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  final  rej)ort,  although 
>gers  was  n^ady  to  undertake  the  siime,  and  the  idea  not  finally  aban- 
iied  until  as  late  as  iS54.  The  necessary  appropriation  was,  how- 
iM',  not  grant<?d,  and  the  seven  brief  annual  reiM)rts  submitti»d  are 

there  is  to  show  for  years  of  careful  and  patient  work  under  most 
vers(»  circumstances.  No  map  and  no  sc^ctions  were  pu])lished  at 
i»  time.  In  18.S4,  after  Rogers's  death,  a  n^print  of  all  these  r(»i)ort8 
is  made  under  the  editorship  of  Maj.  J(hI.  ITotchkiss,  an  enginec»r,  of 
tiuiiton,  Virginia.  They  formed  an  octavo  volume  of  upward  of  five 
ndred  pages.  This  was  accompani(>d  by  a  small  geological  map 
iich  Rogers  liad  previously  colored  for  Hotchkiss,  and  by  munerous 
ites  of  sections,  which  are,  however,  not  described  in  th(»  text. 
I'nder  the  conditions  enumerated  above,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
e  reports  contjiined  little  of  more  than  local  interest,  and  that  the 
Dader  aspects  of  g<K)logy  were  bandy  touched  upon.  The  region 
>st  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  described  as  occupied  by  fourteen  groups 

strata,  which  were  designated  by  numbers,  begiiming  with  the 
Wermost.  These  all  showed  so  general  a  conformity  in  suix^rposi- 
5n,  and  so  n»markahle  a  correspondence  in  their  mineralogical  and 
lysical  characters,  as  to  clearly  indicate,  he  felt,  the  propriety  of 
jrarding  them  all  as  parts  of  one  great  series  of  strata  accumulated 
er  the  widely  exj^anded  floor  of  the  ancient  ocean. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  fossil  contents  of  any  of  these  beds, 
>r  attempts  at  correlation  or  d(*termiiiation  of  their  gtM)logical  age. 
lis  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  th<>  value  attached 
fossils  by  Rogei^s  in  his  work  on  th(»  T(»rtiary  formations,  wherei  the 
npection  of  a  single  shell,  he  clainu^d,  would  ofttMi  enable  one  to  pro- 
unce  uj)on  the  chanu'ter  of  the  stratum  from  which  it  was  taken— 
lit  is,  whether  jK^rtaining  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene. 
The  Massanutt(;n  Mountains  were  recogniz(Hl  as  oxw  gn^at  synclinal 
let  resting  in  a  trough  of  slat(\     It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  vi(5w  of  the 
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II.  D.  Rojifers-IIit^'hcock  lontroversy  referred  to  elsewhere  (p.  3U). 
that  in  his  reiH)rt  for  ISHS  Rogers  des<'ril>ed  in  considerahh*  detail 
•"the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  inversion"  presented  throughout 
the  long  reach  of  North  Mountains,  whereby  the  entire  series  from 
formations  II  to  VIII,  inclusive,  were  found  to  lie  conformably  one 
upon  the  other,  but  in  a  reversed  stratigraphii^al  position;  that  is,  the 
oldest  above  and  the  youngest  at  the  bottom.  No  attempt^  however, 
was  made  to  account  for  the  same. 

In  the  report  for  I88i^  the  Tertiary  marl  south  of  the  James  River 
was  d(»scribed  in  detail  and  its  Eocene  and  Miocene  subdivisions  recog- 
nized. In  that  for  1840  was  given  a  list  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
Miocene  marls,  and  attention  called  to  the  discovery  of  a  *'  remarkable 
stratum  var3'ing  from  12  to  25  feet  in  thickness,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  mitToscopic  fossils  (Diatoms),  and  lying  l)etween  the 
Eo(;ene  and  Miocene,  but  referred  to  neither.'"  This,  the  first  discov- 
ery of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  referred  to  as  an  "'infusory 
stnitum.''"  The  coarse  ''middle  secondary"  conglomerates  of  Vir- 
ginia, corres|X)nding  to  the  Potomac  marble  (Triassic)  of  Maryland, 
he  regarded  as  having  been  deposited  by  strong  currents  coming  from 
the  southeast  which  laid  down  their  load  in  a  long,  narrow  trough 
extending  from  southwest  to  the  northeast;  such  'Mjeing  deposited  in 
successive  layers,  conmiencing  at  its  southeastern  margin,  would  nat- 
urally assume  the  attitude  of  strata  dipping  toward  the  north wn^st." 

When  one  considers  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  Rogers 
did  his  work — the  lack  of  facilities  for  transportation,  the  entire  lack 
of  maps  sufficiently  accurate  for  purposes  of  plotting,  the  deep  mantle 
of  residuary  mat(M-ial  that  nearly  everywhere  obscured  the  more  solid 
rocks,  and  that  there  were  no  railroad  cuts  or  other  artificial  exposures, 
such  as  exist  to-day — one  can  but  admire  its  ac<5uracy.  It  is  not  yet 
too  lateto  express  regrets  that  the  parsimony  of  the  legislature  should 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  prepamtion  of  a  final  report. 

W.  H.  Rogers  undoubtedly  derived  a  portion  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
geology  from  his  brother  Henry.  The  first  manifestations  of  this 
mental  trend  appean^d  while  professor  of  natural  philosoph}-  and 
chemistry  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1838,  when  he  set  on  foot 
in(juiri(\s  relative  to  the  greensand  marl  of  Virginia.  His  first  pub- 
lication, as  given  in  his  biography,  however,  related  to  artesian  wells 
and  appeared  in  the  Farmer's  Register  of  Richmond  (1884r-85). 

The  poverty  of  his  resources  in  1835,  while  hopefully  agitating  the 
establishuK^nt  of  a  Stjite  geological  survey  for  Virginia,  «in  not  be  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  by  noting  the  reiiuest  sent  to  his  brother  Henry,  in 
Philatlelphia,  for  the*  chemicals  and  appamtus  mentioned  l>elow  to  he 

"In  184.S  Tnoiney  aiiuoiiiu-iKl  the  discovorv  of  an  infiifiorial  ntratuni  at  Peterahurg, 
in  Virginia.     Tliis  lie  referntl  to  the  lower  jKirtion  of  the  Miocene. 
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H^iwl  ill  the  proserutioii  of  his  sc^ieiitiric  work.  Tho  list  comprised  1 
platinum  capsule,  I  pound  of  absolute  alcohol  (French),  one-half  ounce 
oxide  of  ammonia,  one-half  pound  distilled  muriatic  acid  (pure),  1 
pound  distilled  nitric  acid,  one  4-ounce  vial  of  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
I  foot  small  platinum  wire  for  blowpipe. 
He  wrote: 

My  akx)hoK  with  all  the  et'onoiny  I  have  used,  is  almost  exhausted.  The  j?ill 
which  I  had  at  the  opening  of  the  course  has  b€?en  used  at  least  ten  times  in 
analysis,  an<l  though  carefidly  <li8tilUMl  off  in  each  ofKiration,  a  portion  is,  of 
course,  kiet. 

In  Aujjfust  of  1885  Rogers  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  the  University"  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  a  position  which 
he  gladly  accepted,  l)eing,  undoubtedly,  influenced  in. part  at  least  by 
the  more  healthful  climate  of  the  latter  place. 

His  first  years  here  were,  however,  full  of  trial,  owing  to  the  dual 
nature  of  his  duties — teacher  and  State  geologist — and  the  lawless  char- 
acter of  many  of  the  students.  Lacking,  as  he  was,  in  physical  stamina 
at  the  beginning,  the  trials  as  professor  and  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
his  work  by  the  State  legislature  undoubtedly  wore  upon  him  severely 
and  had  to  do  with  his  comparatively  early  breaking  down. 

l^ike  other  of  the  broader  men  of  his  time,  Rogers  was  an  all-round 
scientist,  and  wrote  not  merely  on  geology,  but  made  obsc^rvations  on 
the  aurora,  experiments  with  reference  to  binocular  visions,  and  other 
»*ubjects. 

As  early  as  1846,  in  connection  with  his  lirother  Henry,  he  formu- 
lated plans  for  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Boston,  which  place  he  felt 
persuaded  was  on  all  accounts  the  best  suited  for  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  *'  I  long  for  an  atmosphere  of  more  stimulating  power,"  he  wrote 
from  Charlottesville,  and  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  he  resigned  his 
professorship  in  184S,  but  was  induced  to  reconsider  and  remain  for 
five  years  longer.  On  his  final  removal  to  Boston  in  1S53  he  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  scientific  and  educational  matters.  The 
year  1869  found  him  again  actively  advocating  his  plan  for  an  institute  of - 
technolog3%  the  matter  being  brought  forward  at  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Back  Bay  lands  and  theii*  rapidly  enhancing  value, 
and  in  1861  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology passed  the  legislature  and  was  approved  by  the  governor.  In 
1862,  an  organization  having  been  perfected,  he  was  elected  its  first 
president,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  forced  to  resign  by  ill 
health  in  1870.  In  1878,  his  health  having  improved,  he  was  again 
induced  to  temporarily  accept  the  presidency,  holding  the  position 
three  years,  and  being  succeeded  by  (ren.  F.  A.  Walker. 

His  reputation  as  a  geologist  rests  mainly  upon  his  work  as  State 
geologist  of  Virginia  and  that  on  the  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
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(■Imiii  in  connection  with  his  l)rotlici\  II.  D.  Rotors.     lit*  was.  how 
ever,  widely  known  as  an  educator  and  onitor.     To  quote  from  urn*  of 
his  })i<)jrrai)hcrs: 

Tlie  wide  extent  of  his  own  ntiidies  an<l  rtseart'lieH  in  nieehanii-s,  j»hysii>,  v\\m- 
istry,  an<1  ^'olo^y;  liin  truly  phil(»so{>hical  spirit^  h in  unfailing  crmrtesy  and  urWiity, 
his  warm  synipatliies,  hit*  ^'eientific  enthusiasm,  his  (Hjnnnanding  and  Ftiitely  yu-r- 
ence,  his  nire  gifts  of  expression,  all  c'oinl)ine<i  to  make  him  the  ideal  prv-sitlinL' 
officer.  His  intrcKluctiona  were  most  felicitous;  his  comments  highly  sujegestiw  ainl 
insi)irin^r;  his  summing  up  was  always  a  masterpiei-e  of  discriminating  and  judiiioii- 
reasoning,  while,  over  all,  his  rich,  tropical  elociuem^  threw  a  sjjell  as  of  poesy  ami 
romance,  for  ti>  him  the  trutli  was  always  beautiful,  and  the  nutst  solid  and  substan- 
tial structure  of  s(*ientitic  i)rinciple  stood  in  his  view  against  a  Hiinset  tjky,  railiaiii 
with  a  light  which  no  i)ainter's  jiencil  ever  ha<l  the  art  to  fix  to  canvaj*. 

On  April  15,  1S8*;,  there  was  authorized  by  the  State  assembly  a 
geological  and  minenilogicjd  survey  of  New  York.  This  led  to  an 
orjfjuiization  which  has  left  a  more  lasting  inipreHsion  iipou  Aniericjin 
geology  than  any  that  lias  followed  or  had  preiTcio'l 
mn!?? virk?7836.  i^-  A'^  fi^te  ordained,  the  locality  was  one  of  the  most 
favorable  that  could  have  been  selected  for  working 
out  the  fundamental  princii)les  of  stmtigraphic  geology;  moreover. 
those*  appoint<»d  to  do  the  work  proved  ecpial  to  the  occasion.  Tho 
N(»w  York  survey  gave  to  American  geology  a  nomenclature  largely 
its  own;  it  demonstrat<»d  above  everything  else  the  value  of  fossils  for 
purposes  of  correlation,  and  incidentally  it  brought  into  promineiu'^' 
one  man,  James  Hall,  who  was  destined  to  iKJcome  America's  greatest 
paleontologist. 

To  secure  the  gn^atest  amount  of  individual  freedom  and  to  facili- 
tate the  work  to  best  advantag(\  the  State  was  divided  into  fou^ 
districts,  W.  W.  Mather  being  })Iaced  in  charge  of  the  first,  Ehenc/^^^" 
Kmmons  the  second,  Timothy  A.  C<mnid  the  third,  and  Lardner  Vii"' 
uxem  th(»  fourth.     The  survey  contimu^d  in  existence  for  five  year"' 
n»ports  being  issued  annually  in  the  form  of  assembly  doiniments,  tH** 
llnal  reports  appearing  in  lS42-4^^  in  the  form  of  quarto  volumes,  con*' 
j)rising.  all  told,  over  ti,oou  })ages  and  iS2  plates,  sections,  and  maps. 

Tin*  mineralogical  and  chemical  work  of  the  survey  was  placed  undt*^' 
the  charge  of  Hr.  Lewis  C).  Heck,  while  Dr.  John  Torrey  was  uukU' 
botanist  and  Dr.  James  K.  De  Kay  given  charge  of  the  zoologicu' 
(h»partment.  At  the  (»nd  of  the  first  season  (.onrad  resigned,  to  becoin<^ 
])al(K)ntologist  of  the  survey,  and  James  Hall,  who  had  previously 
been  an  assistant  to  Kmmons,  was  put  m  charge  of  the  fourth  districr. 
w  bile  Vainixem  was  transf(M-red  to  the  second.  As  with  all  the  earlier 
surveys,  agriculture*  and  mining  were  considered  subjects  of  primary 
importance.  The  r(\sults  of  the  survey  can,  however,  be  best  consid- 
(M*ed  under  the  date  of  issue  of  the  final  reports  (p.  374). 

This  same  year  witnessed  also  the  establishment  of  a  geological 
fturvey  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  H.  D.  Kogers, 
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io  Stato  gt^ologist  of  New  Jersey,  wa-s  placed  in  diarji^e.     Tliis  »ur- 

\\  as  first  planned,  was  expect^xl  to  continue  for  a  [)eriod  of  at  least 

ten  vears,  hut  was  hroui'ht  to  an  a})rui)t  close  in  1842, 

»log1cal  Survey  ,        ,  .    i  ,  1.1,1 

Pennsylvania.  owMij):  U)  the  tinanciat  einharnissiuents  or  the  (.onimon- 
wealth.  Rogers,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
>rk  in  its  incomplete  form,  <'ontinued  on  his  own  re.sp<msihility,  and 
•gely  at  his  own  expense,  for  three  years  longer,  and  in  1847  deiK)s- 
d  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  his  final  report, 
lidy  for  publication.  For  reasons  to  be  noted  later,  the  pul)lication 
this  report  was  delayed  until  1858. 

During  its  [)eriml  of  existence  the  survey  issued  six  annual  reports, 
p  first  bearing  the  dat4>  of  183(5  and  the  last  1842.  These  were  small 
tavos.  destitute  of  illustration,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  outline 
•tions,  and  of  from  100  to  250  pages  each.  The  results  of  the  work 
MV  so  completely  elaborated  in  the  final  reports  issued  in  1858  that 
es<'  preliminary  publications  have  been  almost  completely  lost  sight 
and  are  of  merely  historical  inU^rest.  It  is  well  to  not<»  that,  owing 
the  large  proportion  of  fonMgn  population  in  the  State  at  that  date, 

0  (Klitions  of  the  preliminar}'  reports  were  issued — one  in  Knglish 
d  one  in  German.  This  dual  publication,  so  far  as  the  present 
riter  is  aware,  was  paralleled  only  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  survey, 
ider  Newberry. 

As  with  the  New  York  survey,  the  results  of  Rogers's  work  can  be 
St  sununed  up  in  a  consideration  of  the  final  reports  (see  p.  481^) 
After  nearly  ten  years  of  agitation,  there  was  passed  by  both  houses 
(•ongress,  and  approved  by  the  President  on  May  14,  1S36,  a  bill 
oviding  for  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Polar  regions  and 

the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific.     This  expedition, 
SSuoS?'?83X      which  finally  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  August  17,  ls;38, 

and  which,  from  the  name  of  its  commander  in  chief, 
s  c(mie  to  be  known  as  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Kxpedition,  had  for 

1  immediate  object  the  increase  of  such  knowledge  as  would  b(»  of 
terest  and  value  to  the  whaling  industry,  which  had  suffered  severely 
rough  loss  of  men  and  vessels  in  these  remote  regions.  Research 
>ng  oth(T  lines  was  purely  secondary.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
ientitic  men  of  the  da}'  were  fully  alive  to  the  possibilities  offered, 
d,  through  their  influence,  an  efficient  corps  of  trained  observers  in 
I'ious  lines  was  permitted  to  iwcompany  it.  Of  these  only  the  geolo- 
•it,  J.  I).  Dana,  who  sailed  on  the  l^nvoch^  comes  within  the  range  of 
r  present  work,  though  incidental  reference  will  be  made  to  J.  P. 
mthouy^  who  sailed  on  the  Vincr/inei<,  Imtsnmch,  however,  jis  no 
igible  results  from  the  exj^edition  were  made  .known  until  after  the 
turn  of  Dana,  in  1841,  the  entire  matter  may  also  be  dismissed  here 
d  taken  up  again  under  the  latter  date. 
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Ill  March,  1S8*;,  sixtooii  years  after  her  establishment  on  a  hisisof 
in(le])eii(lent  statehood,  the  legisUitureof  Maine  authoiized  theapjwiut 
iiu'iit  of  "'some  suitabh*  person '•  to  make  a  gfeologii*al  survey  of  the 
State  *'as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,*'  appro- 
Ni2^?'tl?^i9^^  ""^  priating  the  sum  of  *5,0(X)  to  cover  expenses."   On 
June  25  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  same.     Jackson  seems  to  have 
ent(Med  uiK)n  his  duties  promptly  and  energetically,  making  his  first 
report,  a  volume  of  11*)  octjivo  pages,  in  December,  1836.     This  was 
accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  '24  plates.     His  results  were  apparently 
satisfactory  to  the  legislature,  the  appointment  being  renewed  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  S;^,()00  appropriated  for  exx)ense.s.     Under  this  appro- 
priation a  s(»cond  annual  report  of  168  octavo  pages  was  forthcoming. 
This  in  its  turn  was  seemingly  satisfactory,  for  the  geologist's  salary 
was  increased  from  $1,000  to  #1,500  a  year,  while  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  was  made  discretionary  with 
the  governor  and  council.      Under  such  favoring  conditions  it  is  not 
stmnge  perhaps  that  the  State  geologist  became  effusive  and  broujrht 
his  third  (and  last)  report  up  to  276  pages,  with  an  appendix  of  t*4 
pjigcs,  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  collections. 

These  reports,  examined  in  the  light  of  to-day,  contain  very  little 
which  would  be  considered  of  geological  importance.  Jackson  seems 
to  have  roamed  somewhat  at  random  over  the  State,  with  little  idf»a  of 
the  geological  structure  as  a  whole,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with 
making  detailed  notes  on  whatever  was  immediately  at  hand,  regard- 
l(\s.s  of  its  possible  relationship  to  other  formations  at  a  distance  and 
with  an  ey(»  })articularly  to  economic  questions. 

From  the  finding  of  marine  shells  at  Lubec  in  layers  of  clay  now 
some  twenty-six  teet  above  high-water  mark,  he  rightly  conjectured 
that  the  land  had  been  elevated  that  amount  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  He  regjirded  the  sandstones  now  known  to  be  Devo- 
nian in  the  i^xtreme  eastcM-n  counties  as  identical  with  the  red  Triassic 
sandstones  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  seriously  discussed  the  possibility  of 
their  containing  bituminous  coal.  The  slates  of  Piscataquis  County 
were  classed  as  transition,  and  the  possibilit}^  of  their  carrying  anthra- 
cite coal  was  likewise  discussed. 

In  his  third  annual  rei)ort  he  noted  the  occurrence  of  fossil  plants 
in  the  slat(\s  of  Waterville  and  remarked  on  the  discovery  as  being  a 
str.inge  occurrence,  since  the  rocks  belong  to  the  older  Transition 
series.'^ 


»  The  legislature  of  MaHr^aohugettH  aiithorizeci  State  cooperation  iu  this  survey  «)  far 
aw  it  rolate<l  t4»  certain  public  laiuln  which  were  the  joint  property  of  the  two  States. 

ff  At  the  WHOud  seHHion  of  the  American  Association  of  Geologists  in  Philadelphia, 
IS41,  Professor  ().  P.  Ilubbanl  exhibited  a  si>e<'imen  of  this  slate  and  was  able  to 
Hhow  by  tlie  aid  of  ''  Murchison's  Silurian  systeui  *'  that  tliey  were  not  plant  reuiaias 
but  annelid  trails,  a  view  which  Jackson  accept^. 
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poHsibility  of  the  occurrenco  of  beds  of  coal  at  Small  Point 
r  near  Phippsburg  wa,s  investigated.  As  a  result  it  was 
need  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  lieing  included  in  rock 
nature  there  found,  and  that  the  coal  sometimes  thrown  up  on  the 
was  presumably  from  Englisli  sources.  So  early  a  statement  of 
iture  Ls  interesting  in  view  of  borings  for  coal  which  have  taken 
ilong  this  coast  within  a  very  few  years. 

won's  views  on  the  glacial  deposits  were  naturally  crude.  The 
ebacks"'  (ridges  of  glacial  gravel)  were  regarded  as  diluvial 
al  transported  by  a  mighty  current  of  water. 

iappo8e<l  that  this  rusliing  of  wattT  over  tlie  land  took  place  during  the  last 
fclugts  accounts  of  whicli  have  l>een  handed  down  ])y  tradition  and  are  pre- 
in  the  archives  of  all  (x'ople.  Although  it  in  commonly  8up|)OHe<l  that  the 
wsa  intende<l  solely  for  the  punishment  of  the  corrupt  antediluvians,  it  is  not 
»ble  that  the  descendants  of  Noah  reap  many  advantages  from  its  influence, 
e  various  soils  underwent  modilitiations  and  admixtures  which  render  them 
Kiapte<l  for  the  wants  of  man.  May  not  the  hand  of  Benevolence  be  tjeen 
?  even  amid  the  waters  of  the  deluge? 

3,  7>erhaps,  doubtful  if  the  hard-fisted  occupant  of  many  of 
's  rocky  farms  would  be  disposed  to  take  so  cheerful  a  view  of 
itt<»r. 

tevor  tJackson's  work  may  impress  the  reader  of  to-day,  it  was 
ered  by  a  reviewer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  (XXXII, 
18  a  "model  of  its  kind.  It  has  certainly  not  been  surpassed  by 
milar  etfort  in  this  country,"  and  "The  present  sketch  of  Maine 
wterly  production." 

839  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  appropriated  the  sum 

IXK)  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  geological  and  agricultural  survey 

State,  and  Doctor  ffackson,  fresh  from  his  work  in  Maine,  was 

placed  in  charge  of  this  also,  making  his  report  the 
iSnrveyof  following  3'ear.  This  constituted  the  first,  last,  and 
luid,  1839.    Qj^iy  ^m-vey  of  Rhode  Island  carried  on  under  State 

auspices. 
1  a  work  was  naturally  productive  of  little  of  importance,  and 
V  principles  whatever  were  evolved.     Aside  from  the  gathering 
tw  facts  of  possible  economic  value,  it  resulted  only  in  an  exten- 
{  knowledge  relative  to  the  distribution  of  certain  geologic 

4.  This,  however,  was  a  feature  of  all  the  work  carried  on  by 
)n.  As  further  illustrating  the  condition  of  geologicjil  knowl- 
the  report  is,  however,  worthy  of  consideration. 

is  introduction  he  remarked  on  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
:ists  to  abandon  the  name  Transition  and  to  group  these  rocks 
be  Secondary,  according  to  the  original  schemes  of  Lehman,  and 
lat  a  numerical  division  would  doubtless  be  found  preferable  to 
f  the  fanciful  names  proposed  for  some  of  its  subdivisions. 
lames  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  as    proposed    in    England^  he 
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thought, '"will  nevor  Ik>  rejoii'ded  in  this  country  as  appropriato  terms 
for  our  rocks."     He  recognized  the  existence  of  contact  phenomena, 
and  also  that  tho  degn^e  of  crystallization  and  geneml  structural  fi-a- 
tures  of  an  igneous  rock  are  dependent  upon  conditions  of  cooling, 
though  he  regarded  pumice  as  being  formed  when  the  fused  rock, 
under  little  pressure,  was  brought  in  contact  with  water.     The  pos- 
sibility of  the  cellular  structure  being  due   to  expansion  of  vapor 
of  water  in  the  lava  itself  was  not  recognized.     The  horn]>lende  rock, 
so  ext^Misively  developed  in  Cumberland,  Smithfield,  and  Johnston,  he 
regard(*d  as  of  igneous  origin,  and  suggested  that  its  apparent  strati- 
form structure  might  be  due  to  an  admixture  of  the  argillaceous  slate 
through  which  it  was  elevated. 

The  eruptive  nature  of  the  Cumberland  iTX)n  ore  was  also  recognized, 
though  naturally  the  fact  that  the  rock  was  an  iron-rich  peridotite 
[)artially  altered  into  serpentine,  as  later  described  by  Wadsworth, 
was  overlooked; 

The  origin  of  the  drift  was  to  him  still  obscure.  Concerning  the 
distril)uti()n  in  the  form  of  bowlders  of  the  iron  ore  to  the  southwaixi, 
above  mentioned,  he  wrote: 

Tluiro  (ran  not  remain  a  doubt  that  a  violent  current  of  water  heup  nished  over  the  i 
surface  of  the  State  since  the  elevation  and  consolidation  of  all  the  rocks  and  huI)c*- 
(|uent  to  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  clay,  and  that  thin  current  came  from  the 
north.  *  *  *  Upon  the  surface  of  i»olid  ledges,  wherever  they  have  l)een  recently 
uncovered  of  their  soil,  scratches  are  seen  running  north  and  south  and  the  hard 
rocks  are  more  or  less  i>oli8hed  ])y  the  currents  of  water  which  at  the  diluvial  ejioch 
coursed  over  their  surfaces,  carrying  along  the  j)ebble8  and  sand  which  effecte<l  thw 
abrasion,  leaving  stria*,  all  of  which  run  north  and  south,  deviating  a  few  degree? 
occasionally  witli  the  changtjs  of  direction  given  to  the  current  by  obstacles  in  its 
way. 

He  did  not  accept  the  theory  of  drifting  icebergs,  ''nor  can  we 
allow  that  any  glaciers  could  have  produced  them  by  their  loads  of 
sliding  rocks,  for  in  that  case  they  should  radiate  from  the  mountains^ 
instead  of  following  a  uniform  course  along  hillsides  and  throuj^h 

V5llI(\VS." 

T\w  rt^port  was  accompanied  i)y  six  plates  of  Coal-Measure  fo.ssils 
and  a  geological  map. 

(T(U)l()gical  work  in  Delaware  at  the  expense  of  the  State  begjin  and 
endiHJ  with  the  survey  b\'  J.  ( ■.  Booth,  a  chemist,  during  1887-iiS. 
Incidentally,  it  may  he  n^marked  that  Mr.  Booth's  career  as  a  geolo- 
gist was  (Miually  prescribed. 

Booth's  Survey  ^     .  •  ,.     '  .1  1  1.    1  •  1 

of  Delaware,  A  unuuie  feature  ot  the  act  establishinfif  the  survey 

1837-38  o  . 

was  th(^  reijuirtMnent  that  an  equal  portion  of  the 
appropriation  should  he  (expended  in  each  county,  regardless  of  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  claus(»  was  presumably  inserted  to  allay  local 
jealousies,  but  the  absurdity  of  the  same  is,  nevertheless,  so  great  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  conunent.     In  the  report,  which  appeared  in  the 
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forni  of  an  tx^tavo  volume  of  188  i>ages  in  1841,  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  State  were  divided  into  (1)  Priniary,  {2)  Upper  Secondary, 
(3)  Tertiary,  and  (4)  Recent.  The  geographical  distribution  and  litho- 
logical  character  of  em*h  was  given  in  deUiil.     The  Primary  included 

gneiss,  feldspathean  rocks  (traps),  linusstone,  serpentine,  and  granite; 

the  Upper  Secondary,  the  Red  Clay  Formation  and  the  Green  Sand 

Fomiation.     The  Tertiary  he  divided  into 

the  northern  Tertiary,  the  southern  Terti- 

iry,  the  yellow-clay  formation   of   Appo- 

[uinimink  Hundred,  and  the  inti^rniediate 

la\'s  and  sands.     The   Recent  Formations 

rere  divided  into  the  lower  clays,  the  upper 

ands,  and   the   river  deix)sit4>.     Attention 

'as  given  to  the  (ireensand  and  to  other 

uestions  of  economic  interest. 
The    report  as    a   whole   represents   the 

atient  attempt  of  a  man  unversed  in  the 

reader   problems   of   geology  who  wrote 

own   onlv  what   he  saw  and   thought   he 

nderstood.     His  remarks  on  the  weather-        fi..  :«).-janu«  curti«  Booth. 

ig  of  rot^ks  are  perhaps  the  most  striking.  The  entire  cost  of  this 
irvey  to  the  State  was  $3,000,  of  which  sum  Booth  n^ceived  $ii,000 
>r  his  two  years'  work,  the  remainder  going  to  def  my  cost  of  publi- 
ition  of  the  report  and  various  incidentals. 

In   1837  there  was  organized  the  tirst  State  geological  survey  of 

ndiana,  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  who  had  served  as  an  assi-^tiint  on  the  survt\v  of 

ennessee  under  Gerard  Troost,  being  apix)inted  St^ite  geologist.     The 

life  of  the  survey  was  limited  to  two  y(Mirs,  and  two 

irvey  of  ifldUna,     reports  wcrc  rendered,  one  of  34  pages,  ])earing  date 

of  1838,  and  one  of  54  pages,  bearing  date  of  1S3J>." 

The  essential  similarity  of  the  formations  of  Iniliana  with  those  of 
>hio  was  recognized.  The  lowest  lying,  oldest  rock,  called  blue 
mestone,*  which  he  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  l^ower  Silu- 
an  limestones  of  Fiurope,  w^as  described  as  forming,  near  the  com- 
ion  ])oundary  line  between  Indiana  and  Ohio,  a  kind  of  backbone 
hich  dipped  gentlv  in  east  and  west  directions,  gradually  disappear- 
ig  in  both  States  bcmeath  a  series  of  overlapping  strata  which,  with 
fie  exception,  have  uniform  characteristics.  Here  for  the  second 
me  (see  p.  333)  is  recognized  the  presence  of  th(»  low  swell  known 
ter  as  the  Cincinnati  anticline  or  uplift,  which  was  subs(Hiuently 
[entified  by  Newberry  and  Safford  as  a  Mi'<ldle  Silurian  emergence. 
hi^  blue  limestone  was  overlain  bv  another  limestone,  regarded  as  the 


"  RepriiitH  of  thfsic  a|)i)eare(l  uiuler  dati'  of  \H^\). 

^TU'iH  \»  the  eiiuivalent  of  the  Ciudnuatiau  diviHioii  of  thr  l^ower  Siluriaii  of 

cent  writers. 
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equivalcMitof  the  C'litf  rock  (Niagarau)  of  Doctor  Locke;  this,  in  itt*  tiiriu 
by  a  seiies  of  black  slaten,  the  equivalent  of  the  Waverl}'  silnd^times 
of  Ohio,  and  this  in  turn  by  a  series  of  limestones  in  pirt  oolitic  and 
the  ecjui valent  of  the  Oliio  conglomerate.  This  last,  immediat<»ly  upiHi 
which  the  coal  formation  rest^  at  Oil  Creek,  in  Perry  County,  he  con- 
sidered the  uppermost  member  of  a  new  series,  to  which  he  aj)plied 
the  name  sub-Carl>oniferous,  "as  indi(*ating  its  positi<m  immediately 
beneath  the  coal  or  Carboniferous  group  of  Indiana,'^  and  ''which 
merely  indicates  its  {K)sition  beneath  the  Carboniferous  group  without 
involving  any  theory." 

Immediately  overlying  this  sub-Carboniferous  limestone  was  his 
bituminous  coal  formation,  the  latest  and  youngest  of  the  series  with 
the  exception  of  the  diluvium.  He  regarded  the  bituminous  coal  for- 
mation as  a  jmrt  of  a  great  coal  field  which  included  nearly  the  whole 
of  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  eight  or  ten  counties  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Kentucky,  and  recognized  the  improbabilit}'^of  anthracite  coal  ]mu^ 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

He  recognized  the  importance  of  fossils  in  geological  correlation 
and,  through  the  pnvsence  of  the  characteristic  forms  }>entrenutvi<  and 
archhiwdrH^  correctly  referred  the  oolitic  rock  to  the  sub-Carbonifer- 
ous, notwithstanding  its  close  lithological  resemblance  to  the  »f  urassic 
oolites  of  England  and  the  F^uropean  (continent.** 

David  Dale  Owen  wjis  a  son  of  Robert  Owen,  the  well-known  phil- 
anthroi)ist  and  founder  of  the  communistic  societies  at  New  Lanark. 
Scotland,  and  New  Harmony,  Indiana.     He  first  came  to  America  in 
1828,  l)ut  in  1831  returned  to  Europe,  in  company 
D^^ofoiren.  ^ith  Prof .  H.  D.  Rogei-8,  for  the  purpose  of  qualify- 

ing himself  in  chemistry  and  geology.  Returning  to 
America  in  1832,  he  studied  medicine  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College  in 
Cincinnati,  from  whence  he  graduated  in  1836. 

His  carli(»st  geologi(»al  work  was  done  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gerard 
Troost  in  Tennessee,  and  his  earliest  indei)endentwork  that  which  has 
just  ])ecn  mentioned.  Subsequently  he  made  surveys  under  the  United 
States  (ieneral  Land  Otti^'e,  in  which  work  he  showed  administrative 
ability  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Indeed,  the  organization  and  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  for  a  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  (in  1S39-40)  within  the  short  space  of  time  and  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Congress  was  a  feat  of  generalship  which  has 
nev(»r  been  equalled  in  American  geological  history. 

«  There  are  iii  iiierouH  refen^nces  in  the  reiM)rt8  of  1S38  and  1889  t<.)  Heotione  and  a 
ge(.)lo>rieal  maj)  whicli,  however,  were  apimriMitly  never  pablishtsl.  In  a  )>artial 
reprint  Iw^arin^'  «hite  of  isr><)  entitle<l  "Continuation  of  Report  of  tlie  (ieologieal 
KeeonnaiKMiuue  of  the  Stiite  of  Indiana,"  made  in  is:^,  where  referemv  is  again 
nia<le  to  tlii.s  niaj),  otrnrs  tlie  following  footnote:  *'The  orij^rinal  geological  map  herv 
referre<l  to  waw  de|MjditiHl  in  tlie  8tate  ii])rary  hut  has  not  lieen  pablished." 
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lis  life  was  one  of  unceasing  activity  and  furnished  one  more  illus- 
tion  of  the  energy,  persistence,  and  virility  of  the  Scotch  emigrants 
I  their  descendants  in  America.  He  is  descrilied  as  a  man  of  amia- 
Uy,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  and  certainly  was  an  artist 
no  inconsidemble  ability,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  sketches  in  his 
iicrous  reports.  The  geological  sections  given  by  him  in  the  report 
the  Chippewa  land  district  have  never  In^en  equalled  for  picturesque 
H  (see  Plate  li)). 

^0  properly  appreciate  much  that  is  to  follow,  it  nuist  be  remem- 
od  that,  Ijeginning  with  1807,  all  Government  lands  containing  ores 
•e  reserved  from  sale  and  a  system  of  leasing  adopt-«Hl.  No  leases 
.Owen*ft  were,  however,  issued  until  1S22,  and  little  mining 

muifluan?*  was  done  previous  to  1820.  For  a  f(nv  years,  accord- 
**•*  iM9-40.  jjjg  |.Q  Whitney,  rents  for  the  mining  lands  were  paid 
the  operators  with  comparative  regularity,  but  after  181^,  in  con- 
uence  of  the  innumerable  fraudulent  entries  of  lands  as  agricultural 
ich  should,  in  reality,  have  been  reserved  as  mineral,  the  smelters 
I  miners  refused  to  make  any  further  payments,  and  the  United 
tes  officers  were  entirely  unable  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ment. 

n  consequence  of  these  difficulties  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
use  of  Representatives,  on  the  (Jth  of  February,  1831* — 

hat  the  President  of  tlie  Unite*!  State's  be  iv(|ue8t*Hl  to  (-auHe  to  Ixi  i>r(»|)ar(Ml,  and 
«ntefl  to  the  next  Congrew  at  an  early  day,  a  plan  for  the  Hale  of  the  puhlic 
leral  lands,  having  reference  as  well  to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  d(»rive<l  from 
m  and  their  value  as  pul)lic  property  as  to  the  e<iuitable  claims  of  individualH 
n  them;  and  that  he  at  the  same  time  communicate  to  Congrens  all  the  informa- 
i  in  possession  of  the  Treasury  Department  relative  to  their  Irxation,  value, 
luctivenesB,  and  occupancy;  and  that  he  cause  Huch  further  information  to  l>e 
ected  and  surveys  to  be  made  as  may  l^e  necessary  for  these  puriMwies. 

n  accordance  with  this  act  Doctor  Owen  was  appointed  (lovern- 
nt  geologist  under  direction  of  the  (ieneral  Land  Office  (James 
litcomb.  Commissioner)  to  make  surveys  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
thern  Illinois.  His  first  r(»i:)ort,  bearing  date  of  April  2,  1S40,  was 
nted  to  form  House  Document  No.  28i^,  of  the  First  session  of  the 
enty-sixth  Congress."  It  comprised,  all  told,  1^)1  printed  octavo 
(es,  with  25  plates  and  maps,  including  a  colored  geological  map 
I  several  colored  sections.  Fourteen  of  the  plates  were  from 
'en's  own  drawings.  The  district  explored  comprised  an  area  of 
>ut  11,(XM>  square  miles  lying  in  equal  portions  on  both  sides  of  tlu» 
Nsissippi  River,  between  latitude  41 '  and  43  %  Iwginning  at  the 
^  of  Rock  River  and  extending  thence  north  upward  of  KM) 
les  to  the  Wisconsin  River.     (S^e  tig.  45.) 

A  reprint  or  He<*oncl  edition  of  the  work  was  hronght  <uit  in  form  of  Senate  !><»«•- 
•cut  No.  407,  28th  Congrees,  1844. 
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Doctor  Owen's  commission  reached  him  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
on  August  17,  1889,  and  it«  acceptance  demanded  that  he  explore  '*all 
the  land  in  the  Mineral  Point  and  Galena  districts  which  are  situated 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  and  north  of  the  Rock  rivers,  and  west  of  the 
line  dividing  mnges  8  and  9  east  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian; 
together  with  all  the  surveyed  lands  in  the  Dubuque  district,-'  and 
complete  his  work  before  the  approaching  winter  should  set  in.  Con- 
cerning these  somewhat  remarkable  conditions,  Owen  writes: 

After  duly  weighing  the  nature  of  my  instructions,  estimating  the  extent  of  coun- 
try to  be  examiue<l,  connidering  the  wild,  un8ettle<l  character  of  a  i)ortion  of  it.  and 
the  Hcanty  accommodations  it  could  afford  to  a  numerous  party  (which  rendered 
necessary  a  carefully  calculate<l  system  of  purveyance),  and  astrertainiug  that  the 
winter,  in  that  northern  region,  commonly  set«  in  with  severity  from  the  10th  to  the 
middle  of  November,  my  firnt  impression  was  that  the  duty  required  of  inc  was 
impracticable  of  completion  within  the  given  time,  even  with  the  liberal  perniLeion 
in  regardV)  force  accorded  to  me  in  my  instructions.  But  on  a  more  careful  review 
of  the  means  thus  placed  at  my  disix)sal,  I  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  by 
using  diligent  exertion,  assuming  much  responsibility,  and  incurring  an  expense 
which  I  was  aware  the  Department  might  possibly  not  have  anticipate<l,  I  might,  in 
strict  accordance  with  my  inntructions,  if  favored  by  the  weather  and  in  other 
respects,  succeed  in  irompleting  the  exploration  in  the  required  time. 

I  therefore  immediately  commenced  engaging  subagents  and  a^tsistants  and  pro- 
ceeded to  8t.  Louis.     There  (at  my  own  expense,  to  be  repaid  to  me  out  of  the  i)er 
<liem  of  the  men  employed)  I  laid  in  alx)ut  $3,000  worth  of  provisions  and  camp  fur- 
niture, including  tents,  which  I  caused  to  Imj  made  for  the  ac<K)mnKKlation  of  the 
whole  expedition;  and  in  one  month  from  the  day  on  which  I  received  my  commis- 
sion and  instructions  in  Indiana  (to  wit,  on  the  17th  of  September)  I  had  reached 
the  mouth  of  Rock  River;  engageil  one  hundre<l  and  thirty-nine  subagents  and  assist- 
ants; instnicted  my  subagent«  in  such  elementary  principles  of  geology  as  were  neces- 
sary U)  the  i)erformancc  of  the  duties  required  of  them;  supplied  them  with  simple 
minerah>giciil  t<\st.«,  with  the  application  of  which  they  were  madeaci}uainte<l;  orjran- 
ized  twenty-four  working  corps,  furnished  each  with  skeleton  maps  of  the  townshii>s 
a"<signed  to  them  for  cxaminaticm,  and  plac^ni  the  whole  at  the  iK)ints  where  their 
labors  commenci^l,  all  along  the  southern  line  of  the  western  half  of  the  territory  to 
be  examined.      Thence  the  expedition   proceeded   northward,   each   cx)rps   lieing 
rccjuired,  on  tiic  average,  to  overrun  and  examine  thirty  quarter  sections  daily,  and 
to  report  to  myself  on  tixe<l  days  at  regularly  appointed  stations;  to  receive  which 
reports,  and  to  examine  tlie  country  in  person,  I  crossed  the  district  under  examin- 
ation, in  an  obliijue  direction,  eleven  times  in  the  course  of  tlie  survey.     Where 
appearances  of  ])articular  Intercast  presented  themselves,  I  either  divergetl  from  my 
route,  in  order  to  bestow  u|X)n  these  a  more  minute  and  thorough  examination;  or, 
when  time  did  not  permit  this,  I  instrmtted  Dr.  John  Locke,  of  Cincinnati  (formerly 
of  the  geological  corps  of  Ohio,  and  at  present  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  mulii-al 
college  of  Ohio),  whose  valuable  services  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  on 
this  expwlition,  to  inspe(!t  these  in  my  stead. 

By  the  24th  of  October  the  exploration  of  the  Dubuque  district  was  cxnupleted,  and 
the  special  rejKjrts  of  all  the  townshiixs  therein  were  dispatched  to  your  office  and  to 
the  office  of  the  register  at  Dubuipie.  On  the  14th  of  November  the  survey  of  the 
Mineral  Point  district  was  in  a  similar  manner  brought  to  a  close,  and  by  the  24th 
of  Noveml>erour  ialK)rs  tinally  terminated  at  Stephenson,  in  Illinois,  the  examina- 
tions of  all  the  lands  comprehen(le<l  in  my  instructions  having  been  ixmipleted  in 
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wo  luoutlm  and  six  tlays  from  the  date  of  our  aittual  eoinuiimceineut  in  the  field. 
Vlso  Heveral  thouwand  8i>ecimenH — Bome  of  rare  l^eauty  and  interest — were  collected, 
uranged,  and  lal^eled. 

Tlic  immediate  result  of  this  examination  was  to  establish  the  fact 
Hhat  the  district  surveyed  is  one  of  the  richest  minei*al  regions,  com- 
pared to  extent,  yet  known  in  the  world."  The  area  marked  off  as 
including  the  i)roductive  lead  region,  as  shown  by  his  map,  lay  mainly 
in  Wisconsin,  but  comprised  also  a  strip  of  about  eight  townshijw  on 
:he  Iowa  side  of  the  river  and  about  ten  townships  in  the  northwest 
x)rner  of  Illinois,  the  ore-bearing  stmta  l)eing  limited  to  a  heavy- 
)edded  magnesian  limestone  which,  on  account  of  its  characteristic 
-endency  to  form  perpendicular  cliffs  when  subjected  to  weath(»ring 
ind  erosion,  he  called  the  CnffJImestojie.  This,  he  thought,  from  its 
ossil  remains,  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Sihirian,  and  perhaps 
.  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Muivhison.  Though  sparingly  devel- 
ped  in  the  east,  this,  according  to  Owen,  ''swells  in  the  Wisconsin 
?ad  region  into  the  most  remarkable,  most  important,  and  most  bulky 
lember  of  the  group.  It  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  Aaron's  rod,  svval- 
>wing  up  all  the  rest,"  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  upward  of  500 
5et.^ 

Owen's  principal  assistants  were    Dr.  rJohn    Locke,  who  reported 
lainly  on  the  barometrical  observations,  with  particular  refertMicc*  to 
le  measurement  of  altitudes  and  tlu*  making  of  geological  sections, 
id  a  Mr.   E.  Phillips,  who  reported  on  the  timl)er,  soil,  and  pro 
ictiveness  of  the  region. 

On  April  18,  1838,  Abraham  Clesner,  whose  work  in  Nova  Scotia 
e  have  already  referred  to  (p.  38*)),  was  appointed  ])rovincial  geologist 
:  New  Brunswick,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  1843,  mak- 
ing during  this  time  five  ]>rief  reports,  comprising 


^TBranswick.  altogether  l)ut  440  pages.  A  partial  geological  map 
was  prepared,  })ut  never  published.  A  considerable 
>rtion  of  the  reports  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  economic  mat- 
rs,  jmrticularly  the  coal  IkkIs,  the  value  of  which,  as  noted  later,  he 
lite  overestimated.  The  first  four  reports  deal  largely  with  that 
)rtion  of  the  province  south  of  the  Miramichi,  Nashwaak,  and  St. 
>hn's  rivers.  The  fifth  and  last  (1843)  describes  the  country  of  the 
>per  St.  John  and  that  l>etween  the  headwaters  of  the  Tobique  and 
i«tigouche  rivers. 

A  gradual  advance  is  to  be  noted,  particularly  where  (Jesner  in  his 
cond  report  subdivided  his  gray  wacke,  which  he  thought  comparable 

«To  James  Hall's  proposition  to  Hul>Htitiitc  tho  name  y'uujarn  for  C////',  Owon 
•jecteil,  claiming  that  the  Niagara,  as  known  in  tlie  cant,  n*presi»nU'(l  nnly  a  part 
the  formation  he  was  describing.  In  thin  last  he  was  ciTtainiy  riglit,  more  recent 
>rk  having  shown  that  his  Cliff  limestone  included  also  beds  l)elonging  to  what  is 
»w  known  as  the  Trenton  period  of  the  Lower  Silurian. 
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with  Murchi.son's  Silurian,  into  upper  and  lower  members,  of  which 
the  upper  contained  a  fossil  inollusk  which  he  identified  as  a  terebrat- 
ulite,  and  which  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew''  thinks  to  have  been  probably 
a  somewhat  poorly  preserved  OrthiH  billhigsi.  He  also  reported 
the  finding  of  remains  of  conifers,  calamites,  and  a  ccwius  (?),  the  last 
being  regarded  by  Matthew  as  some  form  imitative  of  a  .stigmaria. 
Though  the  full  significance  of  these  fossil  remains  was  not  appre- 
ciated by  Gesner,  yet  he  nmst  l)e  regarded  as  a  pioneer  in  making 
known  the  flora  of  both  the  Cambrian  and  Carton  if  erous  beds  in  New 
Brunswick. 

In  his  fourth  report  he  classed  this  gmywacke  with  Sedgwick's 
Cambrian.  About  this  time  (1842)  he  seems  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Agassiz's  glacial  theories  and  referred  to  the  expre^ftcd  opinion.s 
of  Lyell  and  Buckland  with  reference  thereto,  but  thought  that  ''the 
gen(»ral  occurrence  of  diluvial  grooves  and  scratches  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  *  *  *  can  not  in  general  be  explained  unless 
])y  admitting  that  a  great  current  of  water  has  passed  over  the  coun- 
try from  the  north  toward  the  south,"  though  *4t  appears  that  ancient 
glaciers  have  had  a  ix)wcrful  influence  in  the  accmnulation  of  thojse 
parallel  mounds  of  erratic  sand  and  gravel  observed  in  ditferent  parts 
of  these  provinces,  and  likewise  they  may  have  been  the  means  whereby 
bowlders  of  granite  and  other  rocks  have  been  scattered  over  the 
country." 

In  this,  his  fifth  report,  he  gave  a  general  description  of  the  coal 
fields  of  the  province,  which  he  estimated  as  embracing  an  area  of 
8, TOO  scjuare  miles,  or  nc^arly  one-third  the  entire  area  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, making  it  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  these  reports  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in  the  puhlic 
mind  concerning  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  province.  A  large  number, 
of  mining  adventures  wcmv  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  imme- 
diate and  favorable  returns.  Few  of  these  were,  however,  successful, 
and  th(»  reaction  in  public  feeling  tended  to  throw  discredit  <m  Ges- 
ner's  work  and  pro})ably  was  influential  in  terminating  his  engage- 
ment, the  survey  being  ])rought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  in  18455. 

The  probl(»m  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  southern  Atlantic 
States,  which  up  to  date  had  been  touched  upon  in  a  scientific  manner 
only  by  Finch,  Morton,  Vanuxem,  and  Lea,  was  again,  in  1839, 
taken  up  by  T.  A.  C-onnid.  In  the  journal  of  the 
on  the  Tertiary,  Philadelphia  A cadeuu' of  Sciences  for  this  year  Con- 
rad described  the  Tertiary  of  Maryland  as  occupying 
all  the  tract  south  of  an  irregular  line  running  from  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  the  Potomac  being  the  western  and  the 
Chesapeake*  th(»  eastern  boundary.     The  deix)sit  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 

« Bulletin  15,  Natural  History  Soriety  of  \ew  Brunswick,  1897. 
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Waahin^ton  on  the  Potoniar,  lie  sut^j^ested,  was  probably  contempo- 
raneous with  the  London  elay,  i.  e.  Eoc(»ne. 

The  cause  of  tlie  change  in  the  character  of  animal  life  between  rocks 
belonginj^  to  the  different  animal  horizons,  was  regarded  by  Conmd  as 
due  to  climatic  changes.  ''Periodical  refrigeration  alone  can  explain 
the  sudden  extinction  of  whole  races  of  animals  and  vegetal)l(»s.'' 

It  is  well  to  note  that  in  his  (leological  Report  for  the*  State  of  New 
York,  ('onnid  recognized  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  eras  of  our  planet 
the  temperature  was  uniform  and  the  stMis  comparatively  shallow. 
Hence,  he  thought,  in  the  older  rocks  we  sliould  expect  to  find  organic 
remains  l>elonging  to  one  group  of  species  over  the  whole  globe. 
Deej)  erosion  and  greatcM*  variation  of  temperature  had  caused  more 
uncertjiinty  in  the  Upper  Tertiary  formations. 

In  connection  with  Conrad's  work,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note 
that  Prof.  J.  L.  Kiddell  this  samt^  year  described  t\w  surface  geology 
of  Trinity  County,  Texas,  and,  basing  his  determinations  mainly  on 
the  ))eds  of  lignit(i  there  found,  put  down  the  prevailing  sandstone 
as  Tertiary. 

Incidentally,  also,  it  may  be  noted  that  during  LiS4()  Mr.  James  T. 
Hodge  mad(Mi  trip  through  the  eastern  [)()rtion  of  the  southi^rn  Atlan- 
tic States  and  made  extensive  collections  of  fossils,  which  were  turned 
over  to  Conrad  for  identification.  Hodge's  notes,  as  pu])lished  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists,  contain  little 
of  geological  value,  but  the  list  of  fossils  com[)rised  some  KU  species,  of 
which  82  were  then  new  to  science.     All  were  of  Tertiary  age. 

Conmd  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1S()8,  and  from  early  youth 
.showed  a  decided  taste  for  natural-history  studies,  though  for  a  time 
following  the  calling  of  his  father  -  that  of  a  publisher  and  printer. 
The  work  noted  on  i)age  800  was  his  second  of  g<*olog- 
skctch  of  Conrad.  leal  importance,  and  was  preceded  also  in  ls:U  by  a 
paper  on  American  marine  conchology.  Of  his  subse- 
quent writings  on  conchology,  paleontology,  org(Mieral  g(H)logy  upward 
of  twenty  related  to  the  Tertiary,  and  it  is  upon  thes<»  that  his  fam<'  as  a 
geologist  chiefly  rests,  though  in  addition  he*  described  the  fossils  col- 
lected by  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedition,  by  Lieutenant  Lynches 
expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  l)y  the  Mexican  boundary  survey  und(M- 
Lieutenant  Emery,  and  was  first  geologist  and  then  pah^ontologist 
to  the  New  York  State  survey. 

Personally  Conrad  was  peculiar. 

He  wrote  hin  letters  and  lal)elH  £re«|iiently  on  all  sort.M  of  sorapM  of  jjrjkt,  ^'cncnilly 
without  date  or  lo<»tion.  He  was  natnrally  careU'Hs  or  unnu'thodiial,  an<l  his  cita- 
tions of  other  authors*  works  can  not  l>e  siifely  trusted  without  verifi<'ation,  an«l  are 
usually  incomplete.  He  had  a  very  j)oor  memory,  and  mi  several  occasions  has 
re<k'9crilK^d  his  own  species.  This  defect  incn^ased  with  n^v,  and,  while  no  (juestion 
of  willful  misstatement  need  arise,  made  it  impossible  to  place  implicit  confidence  in 
his  own  recollections  of  such  matters  as  dates  of  publication.     (Dall. ) 
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lie  himself  siiys,  in  a  eharacteristic  letter  to  F.  B.  Meek,  written 
July,  ISHS: 

I  jfo  un  Monday  to  help  II.  fi»rn't  out  my  Hkulkiiig  species  of  i>aleozoic  shell.'*. 
May  the  recording  angel  helj*  nie.  Go<i  and  I  knew  them  once,  and  the  Almighty 
may  know  still.     A  man's  memory  is  no  part  of  his  soul. 

Conrad  was  ])itterly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  pre- 
dicted that  Darwin's  wild  speculations  would  soon  be  forgotten.  Every 
geological  age  came,  according  to  him,  to  a  complete  close,  and  the  life 
of  the  suc<!eeding  one  was  a  wholly  new  creation.  His  feeling  on  this 
subject  is  well  show^n  in  a  letter,  also  to  Meek,  dated  Februar\%  1869, 
where  he  says: 

I  sent  you  to-day  a  copy  of  my  paper  in  Kerr's  geological  report.  I  perceive  by 
CojH',  Martin,  :ind  Ilaydcn's  researches  that  they  have  not  found  that  phantom  of 
the  imagination,  a  formation  bt»tween  chalk  and  tkKiene.  The  worM  has  been  so 
thoroughly  harried  by  despairing  develoi)ment  philosophers  with  so  little  result  that 
they  may  as  well  say  the  "game  is  up,"  and  not  speculate  on  lost  formations  lyinp 
at  the  lK>ttom  of  the  ocean,  a  desiK^rate  expedient  to  save  genetic  succession.  It  is 
strange  that  geologists  can  not  recognize  an  Azoic  era  after  the  chalk.  I  consider,  in 
the  light  of  paleontology,  the  advent  of  one  oidy  form  of  life  in  the  beginning  to  l>e 
absurd.  The  history  of  Lingula  ought  to  teach  us  the  permanence  of  i^rtain  foniis 
of  life  from  the  beginning,  while  thousands  of  others  were  created  and  died  out. 

Poor  i*n  health,  given  to  melancholy  and  low  spirits,  he  furnished 
to  American  geological  history  that  which  has  a  counterpart  only  in 
Percival,  and  like  Percival,  it  may  be  added,  he  was  sometimes  given 
to  rhyming,  though  unlike  Percival,  he  was  slovenly  and  careless  in 
his  work  to  a  point  beyond  endurance. 

His  melancholy  increased  with  age,  and  frequent  ill  health  caused 
him  at  times  to  losc^  interest  in  every  undertaking. 

A  peri<Ml  of  nio|)ing  wouhl  usually  end  in  his  writing  some  verses  which  uoIkkIv 
wouM  j)raise,  an<l  this  seemed  sufticiently  to  nettle  him,  to  rouse  him  thorf>ughly, 
and  he  would  lu'come  jigiiin  enthusiastic  in  the  matter  of  shells  and  fossils. 

It  was  piesumal)ly  during  one  of  these  moping  i>eriods  that  he 
wrote  again  to  Me(»k  under  date  of  October  24,  18(>4,  as  follow\s: 

I  am  troubled  with  the  cui  bono  malady,  and  frequently  wish  to  l)e  under  the 
'•<'lo(ls  t}i  the  valley."  The  idea  of  suici<le  haunts;  me  continually,  and  I  wish  to 
get  to  work  to  banish  tlu^  horrors,  but  whatever  side  1  look  at  work  it  brings 
exj>enses  1  think  I  would  regret.  Singular  inconsistencies  of  man.  I  <lon*t  exjvet 
to  live  much  longer,  yet  shrink  from  expenses,  but  such  is  the  ban  1  mental  twist 
that  early  ])overty  gives  the  mind.  My  blues  have  l)een  considerably  increasetl  by 
the  death  of  Doctor  Moore,"  who  I  love<l  more  than  mo^t  other  men,  and  by  the 
death  of  my  nearest  an<l  tlearest  sister  with  whom  I  lived  in  Trenton.  Now  I  must 
]>lunge  into  the  marl  beds  to  keep  up  a  little  time  longer  and  hope  to  finish  the 
Miocene  figures  before  I  go  where  no  dreams  of  new  discoveries  will  haunt  me. 
Excuse  this  eg<>t ism;  it  is  the  last  of  it;  but  you  now  see  why  I  <lo  so  little.  Only 
one  thing  renuiins.  I  d(>n't  sup|M>se  yon  feel  the  want  of  a  home,  but  1  have  felt  it 
all  my  life,  and  the  <lreams  of  an  Kgeria  have  overtopjwd  the  dreams  of  sinemx^  so 

"Dr.  \V.  1).  Moore,  of  the  Tnivei-sity  of  Mississippi, 
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that  in  the  midst  of  j?eologiciil  pursuits  a  h<>rri<l  vacaiu-y  han  yawuecl  iu  luy  heart, 
an<l  a  grinning  devil  laughed  over  a  drawer  of  foHflii  nhelin.  A  Hinall  Hamlet  in 
si-ienw,  1  grow  ol<l  and  reform  not. 

Coiinid,  though  primarily  a  paleontologi.st,  was  Hoinetiines  drawn 
out  of  his  chosen  Held  hv  phenomena  too  ol)vioas  to  be  overlooked, 
and  concerning  the  nature  of  which  little  was  actually  known,  even  by 
the  ])e8t  authorities.  The  occurrence  of  enormous 
Sie  Drift/fSi.^*  bowlders  in  the  drift  and  resting  often  upon  uncon- 
solidated sand  and  gmvel,  naturally  called  for  an 
explanation.  That  such  could  not  have  be(Mi  brought  into  their  present 
position  through  floods  was  to  him  obvious,  lUMther  could  they  have 
\feen  floated  by  ice  floes  from  the  north  during  a  pt»riod  of  terrestrial 
depression. 

He  assumed,  nither,  that  the  country,  previous  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  glacial  et>och,  was  covered  with  enormous  lakes,  and 
that  a  change  in  cliniate  ensued,  causing  them  to  l)ecome  frozen 
and  converted  into  immense  glaciers.  At  the  same  time,  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface  were  in  progress,  giving  various 
degrees  of  inclination  to  the  frozen  surfaces  of  the  lakes,  down  which 
>>owlders,  siind,  and  gmvel  would  b(»  impelled  to  great  distances  from 
the  points  of  their  origin.  The  impelling  force  might,  in  some  ciises, 
>>o  gravity  alone;  but  during  the  close  of  the  epoch,  when  the  tempera- 
ture had  risen,  vast  landslides  -  avalanches  of  nuid  filled  with  detritus  — 
would  be  propelled  for  many  miles  over  these  frozen  lakes,  and  when 
the  ice  disapi)eared  the  same  would  be  dejx)sited  in  the  form  of  a 
promiscuous  aggregate  of  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  bowlders.  The 
polished  and  scratched  surface  of  the  rocks  in  western  New  York  he 
a^^oriljed  to  the  action  of  sand  and  p(»b}>l(»s,  which  were  carried  by 
moving  lK>dies  of  ice,  that  is.  apparently,  to  local  glaciation. 

The  year  1839  seems  to  have  been  one  of  remarkable  activity  among 
American  geologists.  Moreover,  the  various  publications  began  to 
show  a  greater  variation  in  individual  opinion  and  a  disix)sition  on 
the  part  of  many  to  judge  for  themselves  nither  than 
vJrwir  fil?'^**  *  follow  too  implicitly  the  opinions  of  others.  Many  of 
the  ideas  put  forward  were  naturally  (^rude  (How  could 
they  be  otherwise?),  but  furnish  us  with  a  very  good  insight  into  the 
gradual  evolution  of  ideas  uix)n  a  great  variety  of  su])jects. 

George  E.  Hayeks  wrote  upon  th(»  geology  and  topography  of  western 
New  York  and  incidentally  put  foith  several  theoretical  id(»as  worthy 
of  mention,  even  though  ill-founded.  He  took  occasion  to  d(»plore  the 
common  custom  of  invoking  the  avssistance  of  the  Noachian  deluge  to 
acrcount  for  such  results  as  erosion  and  the  distrilmtion  of  the  drift. 
Ho  felt  that  '*  the  condition  of  a  (continent  gradually  elevated  from  the 
ocean,  whether  by  volcanic  action  or  by  the  expansive  force  of  crys- 
tallization, or   by  any  other  cause  whatever,   would   l>e  such  as  to 
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account  for  all  the  geological  phenomena  hitherto  attributed  to  the 
nu»chanical  action  of  water/'  The  formation  of  such  terraces  as  Hitch- 
cock had  descrilxMl  in  the  valley  of  the  (/onnecticut  he  thought  might 
be  clue  to  tho  action  of  waves  and  tides.  He  regarded  it  as  idle  to 
sup|)Ose  that  existing  streams  have  carved  out  their  own  channels,  and 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  falls  of  NiagJira  were  once  at  Lewiston, 
seven  miles  below  their  present  position,  as  had  been  contended  bv 
the  English  geologist,  Bake  well. 

H<*  also  decried  all  attempts  at  estimating  the  age  of  the  falls  or  the 
time  before  they  would  so  far  cut  back  as  to  drain  Lake  Erie.  It  was 
his  id(m  that  the  channel  })elow  the  falls  was  cut  while  the  rocks  were 
b(Mng  slowly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  great  inland  sea  and  forming 
a  limestone  ridge  or  reef  across  which,  at  its  lowest  points,  strong 
currents  would  altc^rnately  sweep  during  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 
As  th(».  (devation  progressed  the  currents  would  become  more  and 
more  confined  to  the  weakest  and  lowest  points  in  the  barrier,  until 
in  course  of  time  the  whole  force  of  the  conflicting  currents  would  be 
concentrated  at  one  point.  "The  power  of  the  waves  and  the  influx 
of  the  tide  operating  from  Indow  would  be  applied  to  the  best  possihle 
advantage  in  tiering  up  the  stmtn  which  most  impeded  their  course, 
while  the  current,  combined  with  the  receding  tide,  would  carry  off 
the  fragments.  In  this  manner  the  valley  of  the  Niagara  was  doubt- 
less formed.''     (See  Hall's  views,  p.  384.) 

The  lake  beds  of  the  region  hv  imagined  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
une([ual  erosion  along  the  edges  of  uplifted  strata,  L4ike  Erie  lying  at 
the  junction  of  shale  and  limestone.  Before  this  limestone  had  l>econie 
sufficiently  (devated  to  shut  out  the  sea  from  the  l)asin  now  o<*cupied 
by  the  lakes  he  conc(MV(»d  a  strong  current  to  have  set  in  through  the 
(rulf  of  St.  Lawr(Mice,  finding  its  way  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson,  and  (lro])ping  on  its  course  the  large  quantity 
of  b()wld(».rs  foreign  to  the  localities  now  so  plentifully  distributed 
over  the  surface. 

As  early  a^  IS^3  Governor  Woodbury,  in  his  message  to  the  State 
legislature  of  New  llampshin\  had  recommended  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey, having  particularly  in  mind  chemical  investigations  of  the  various 
kinds  of  soils.     It  was  not,  however,  until  1839  that, 

Jackson's  Survey  of  .  ,.    .        .  t    r^  w^ 

New  Hampshire,  Under  the  earnest  solicitation  of  (jrovernor  "age,  a 
geological  and  mineralogical  survey  was  organized, 
and  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  placed  at  its  head.  This  survey  continued  for 
three  years,  receiving  annual  appropriations  of  ^,000  to  cover  all 
expenses.  Th(^  final  report  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  volume 
of  375  pages,  with  two  plates  of  colored  sections  and  an  uncolored 
map  of  the  State  on  which  the  various  formations,  or,  rather,  rock 
types,  were  indicated  by  numbers.  The  h)calities  of  useful  minerals, 
peats,  etc.,  w^ere  also  in<licated,  as  were  the  dip  and  stiike  of  the  more 
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important  rockw.  .J.  D.  Whitney  served  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  siirvc}'. 

As  with  other  of  Jackson's  reports,  this  work  contained  scarce!}- 
anythinc^  of  a  theoretic  or  advanc(»d  nature,  although  he  did  suggest 
that  tiie  apparent  dipping  of  the  Vermont  marble  beds  und(»r  the  (Ireen 
Mountains  might  be  due  to  "a  folding  or  doubling  back  of  the  strata, 
which  may  curve  around  and  pjiss  down  toward  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain^  where  the  same  strata  miy  }>e  composed  of  marine  sliells." 
He  noted  also  that  the  secondary  rocks  must  at  some  time  hav(^  })een 
horizontal  and  formed  a  contimious  deposit  extending  (mtirely  across 
the  region  now  occupied  hy  the  White  Mountains.  If,  however,  the 
secondary  strata  were  to  Ik*  restored  to  their  original  horizontal  posi- 
tion, he  found  an  insufficiency  of  materials  to  cover  the  gap  left  bj- 
the  removal  of  the  {)rimary  rocks  composing  these  mountains.  This 
he  would  its<;ril)e  to  t\w  breaking  up  of  the  secondary  rocks  at  this 
jxiint  through  the  sudd(in  elevation  of  the  primaries  and  a  more  or  less 
altering  of  the  same  by  heat. 

It  was  Jackson's  id(Mi,  as  set  forth  in  this  report,  that  highly 
inclined  stnititied  rocks  could  have  betMi  made  to  assumi*  tliat  position 
only  by  some  distorting  cause  other  than  a^jueous  action.  This  <'ause 
he  conceived  to  be -*•  a  deep-seated  powc^r  n^siding  in  the  interior  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe/'  the  power  itself  })eing  furnished  by  the 
••great  caldron  of  molten  rocks  and  pent  up  gases  and  steam,  there 
being  no  more  difficulty  in  our  conceiving  of  the  adetjuacy  of  this 
forc^*  than  in  the  prodigious  power  of  steam  in  moving  tlu*  (»normous 
engines''  daily  seen  in  openition.  He  conceivt»d  tliat  a  better  idea  of 
this  i>ower  might  1m»  giiined  if  one  *' look  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth's  great  l)oiler,  and  consider  the  conn)arative  thinness  of  its 
sides."  Volcanoes  Ik*  d(»voutly  reft^rred  to  as  safety  valves  which 
j>reventi»d  a  general  upbursting  of  volcanic  tires,  and  "hold  all  in  the 
most  perfect  order,  an<l  preserv<»  the  earth  in  saf<*ty/' 

His  views  regarding  the  glacial  drift  would  seem  to  have  undergone 
no  appreciable  change  since  188J>,  although  perhaps  somewhat  dif- 
ferently expressed  in  the  later  re|K)rts.  lie  wrote  of  this  drift  as  due 
to  the '* ocean  wati^rs  and  seas  of  ice  from  the  polar  regions  having 
>>een  hurled  with  violence  over  the  surface  of  the  northern  hcMnisphere 
during  a  period  of  shallow  subsidenc(»."  The  drifting  of  l)owlder- 
laden  icebergs  would  account  for  the  glacial  stria*,  but  the  glacial 
theory  of  Agassiz  he  looked  upon  as  (piite  insufficrientand  absurd.  It 
in  to  be  noted,  however,  that  his  only  conception  of  glaciers  was  that 
of  mountain  glaciers  of  the  Swiss  tyi)e,  the  on^^tiuK*  presence  of 
which  was  disproved  by  the  nonradiating  characti»r  of  the  drift  and 
Htrifo.  This  glacial  flood  to  which  he  now  appended,  hovvevcM'.  was  not 
regarded  as  eontempomneous  with  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  as  having 
occurred  before  the  advent  of  man. 
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He  recognized  the  plant  origin  of  the  coal  beds,  considering  them 
as  products  of  growth  in  low,  moist,  and  warm  bogs,  which  were  at 
no  great  height  above  sea  level,  and  which  were  frequently  subjected 
to  slow  and  gradual  submergence  and  reelevation,  in  this  following' 
the  other  authorities  of  the  day. 

In  1837  there  was  organized  a  State  geological  survey  of  Michigan, 

the  sum  of  $3,000  being  appropriated  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 

work  tlie  first  year,  the  amount  being  increased  to  $6,000,  $8,0(X),  and 

§12,000,  respectively,  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 

mcS^^nAZi^i?  years,  which  limited  the  life  of  the  organization. 

Douglass  Houghton,  then  not  30  years  of  age, 
wa»s  made  State  geologist,  and  during  his  term  of  office  issued  five 
annual  reports,  the  last  bearing  date  of  1842.  His  chief  assistants 
were  Bela  nu})bard  and  C.  C.  Douglas.  During  the  winter  of  1837-38 
the  survey  was  reorganized  with  particular  reference  to  provisions 

_^^     for  zoological^  botanical,  and  topographical 

departments,  and  additional  assistants  were 

Q,     apjx)inted  to  take  charge  of  these  branches 
j     of  the  work. 
In  his  first  annual  report,  a  document  of  37 
pages,  Houghton  noted  the  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  classify  ing  tlie 
"  formations  under  the  heads  of  upj^r  sand 

rock,  gray  limestone,  and  lower  sandstone  or 
gray  wacke  group,  lying  for  the  most  part  in 
nearly  horizontal  positions.  The  sandstones 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula  were  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  series.^ 
fk;.  3i.-Beia  uubburd.  I"  his  sccond  annual  report  he  detjiiled 

the  topogniphical  and  general  character  of 
th(>  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  with  special  remarks  upon  the 
clays,  marls,  and  gypsums.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  change  of  elevation  in  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  were  then  at  a  higher  point  than  had  been  known  for 
many  years.  Many  rather  stai*tling  and  mysterious  reports  had  been 
pn^viously  circulated  regarding  the  abrupt  change  in  the  level  of  the 
wat(»r  of  th(»  lakes,  and  hence  Houghton's  report  at  this  time  was  of 
particular  significance.  His  conclusions  were  to  the  ejffect  that  the 
entire  series  of  changes  were  due  to  periods  of  increased  rainfall. 

A  special  report  on  the  State  salt  springs  w^as  also  submitted  at  about 
this  time.  In  this  Houghton  announced  that  he  had  visited  the  salines 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  with  the  view  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation to  guid(»  his  procedure,  and  had  commenced  the  boring  of  two 
wells— one  on  the  Tittal)awassee,  near  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  and 

"  Now  ri'^iir«h»(l  ati  Cambrian. 
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the  other  at  (xrand  River,  a  few  miles  west  of  (rrand  Rapids.  Both 
wells,  it  may  l)e  stated,  have  proved  faihires,  owing  to  the  we^ikness 
of  tiie  brine. 

The  third  annual  report,  of  111  pages,  contained  a  description  of  the 
toj^ograph y  and  geology  of  the  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  bor- 
dering on  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  together  with  notices  of  the  coal, 
iron,  stone,  and  bog  ores  of  the  southern  peninsula.  The  rocks  of 
the  l-pper  Peninsula  were  classitied  as  primary  and  sedimentary,  the 
latter  Ix^ing  su})divided  into  a  lower  lime*  rcK'k  and  shales  and  upi>er 
lime  rcK'ks. 

The  fourth  annual  report,  1841,  was  given  up  largely  to  articles  by 
l)octx>r  Houghton  on  the*  toix)gi'aphy,  geology,  and  mineralogy  of  the 
country  bordering  Lake  Superior.  This  contained  also  a  description 
of  the  mineral  veins  of  the  tmp  and  conglomerate.  Although  not  so 
stated  lH»r(^  it  may  be  w(»ll  to  remark  that  Houghton  regarded  the 
copper-bearing  veins  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  as  tissure  veins 
tilled  from  below  })y-the  metal  in  a  state  of  vapor  or  of  compounds 
having  their  origin  from  copper  in  the  native  form. 

The  tifth  annual  n»port  was  limited  to  but  six  pages,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  appropriations  by  the  legislature  were  curtailed,  the 
country  sutfering  under  pressure  of  a  tinancial  crisis.  Houghton  was 
not,  however,  content  to  drop  the  work,  and  in  1844,  in  coimection 
with  W.  A.  Burt,  devised  a  ])lan  for  connecting  the  linear  surveys  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  Unit(»d  Stativs  with  the  geological  and  mineral- 
ogieal  survey  of  the  country.  This  plan  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  imper 
prepared  and  read  by  him  })efore  the  Association  of  American  (ieolo- 
gfists  at  Washington  in  that  yc^ar.  Under  the  recommendation  of  the 
(ieneral  Land  Office  Congn^ss  appropriated  funds  for  the  purj^ose,  and 
DcK'tor  Houghton  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  work.  According 
to  the  plan  thus  agreed  upon  Mr.  Burt  was  to  take  charge  of  running 
the  township  lines  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  the  sulxlivisions  to  })e  made 
by  deput}"  surveyors,  and  Doctor  Houghton  was  to  have  the  director- 
ship of  the  entire  work.  The  rocks  crossed  by  lines  were  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  observations  made  as  to  the  general  geological  and  topo- 
grapbiciil  features  of  the  country.  The  system  had  been  fairly  orgtm- 
ized  and  the  field  work  of  one  season  nearly  completed  when,  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1845,  Doctor  Houghton  met  his  death  })y  drowning 
<Iuring  a  snowstorm,  while  making  his  way  in  an  open  sailboat  along 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Houghton  graduated  in  1S28  at  what  was  then  America's  chief  train- 
ing school  for  geologists,  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Sketch  of  HoaffhtoB.  Institute,  and  was  almost  inmiediately  appointed  assist- 
ant to  Professor   Eaton.     In   1S80,   having   but  just 
attained  his  majority,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Detroit  on 
chemistry,  botany,  and  geology,  an  example  no  man  of  several  times  his 
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age  would  caiv  to  follow  to-dav  unless  quit**  roj^ardless  of  his  reputa- 
tion. But  such  was  the  condition  of  knowledge  at  that  time.  In  ISol 
he  entered  upon  the  pmetice  of  medicine,  and  soon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  surgeon  and  botanist  to  the  expedition  under  School- 
craft for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  His  puhlic 
career  as  a  scientific  man  began,  therefore,  with  that  date. 

Houghton  is  described  by  his  })iogmpher  "  as  a  man  of  rather  small 
stature,  with  hands  and  feet  small  and  delicately  formed;  iiead  large 
and  well  developed;  with  lilue  eyes,  well  sheltered  underneath  massive 
brows,  and  showing  upon  his  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  scars  from  an 
accidental  explosion  of  powder,  which  took  place  during  some  of  his 
boyish  experinuMits.  In  early  life  he  had  suffered  severely  from  a 
hip  disease  which  had  left  one  leg  a  little  short,  though  not  sufficiently 
so  to  cause  him  to  limp.  His  temperament  was  warm  and  nervous: 
his  movements  quick  and  earnest.  Y^oung,  ardent,  and  generous  to  a 
fault,  he  seems  to  have  made  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  soon 
becann*  the  most  prominent  and  popular  man  in  the  State. 

EverywlMTo  \m  ability  and  enerjry  wen*  a(*kno\vledge<l.  No  naiiu^  throughout  the 
diHtant  and  rural  (lintricts  wnt*  ho  ofU'u  uttered.  His  <larinj^,  bin  jjrt'nerous  ad»«.  Ins 
K<mm1  humor,  liis  racy  stories  wtTf  ropeattnl  everywhere.  *  ♦  *  Every  lum 
seemed  to  fei*!  a  i)ri<le  in  the  j^rowinj;  (•ele>)rity  of  Houghton,  and  the  familiar  epi- 
thet** "The  little  <ioctor,''  'M)ur  Doctor  Houghton,"  "The  l)oy  geologist  of  Miclii- 
gan,"  iKM'ame  common  throughout  the  State. 

"Alvah  Hradish,  Ah'inoir  of  Douglass  Hough tx>n,  J)etroit,  ISSti. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ERA  OF  STATE  SURVEYS,  SECOND  DECADE,  1840-1849. 

le  fever  for  State  siirvevs,  so  prevalent  during  the  last  decade, 
id  seem  to  have  very  quiekly  subsided,  since  during  the  period 

und(»r  consideration  such  were  established  only  in  Alabama, 
:.h  Carolina,  and  Vermont,  (joverimiental  surveys  were  also  few, 
g  limited  to  those  by  D.  D.  Owen  in  the  Chippewa  land  district, 
Jackson,  Foster,  and  Whitney  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 
le  cause  of  this  sudden  cessation  is  not  <|uite  apparent.  Nine  of 
twent^'-six  States  forming  the  Union  at  the  beginning  of  the 
de  had,  so  to  speak,  escaped  the  conUigion,  and  only  the  three 
'e  mentioned  succumbed  during  the  period,  leaving  Arkansas, 
rgia,    Illinois,    Kentucky,.  Louisiana,   Mississippi,  and   Missouri 

unprovided  for.  It  is  i)ossil)le,  and  perhaps  probable,  that  the 
od  of  great  financial  depression  beginning  in  188()  may  have  had 
ething  to  do  with  it,  })ut  as  nine  of  the  sixteen  inaugurated  dur- 
the  decade  1830-ls4()  were  esta})lished  either  during  1S30  or  the 
«  years  immediately  following,  this  is  perhaps  open  to  (juestion. 
importiuit  factor  may  have  })een  the  lack  of  geologists  to  agitiite  the 
ject  and  carry  on  the  work,  nearly  every  man  of  prominence  and 
erience  b<nng  engaged  in  surveys  and  organizations  already  under 
.  The  period  was,  nc^vertheless,  one  of  im{X)rtance,  one  of  mani- 
results  rather  than  of  orgiinization  and  preparation, 
he  single  event  of  greatest  consetiuence  during  the  decade  was  the 
oanince  of  the  four  (juarto  volumes  constituting  the  iinal  reports 
blather,  Emmons,  Hall,  and  Vanuxem  of  the  New  York  survey,  an 
nt  which  would,  however,  have  Ix^en  paralh»led  by  the  reports  of 
fers  in  Pennsylvania  but  for  the  dilatoriness  of  the  State  author- 
s.  The  volume  of  literature  was  naturjilly  greater  than  at  any 
vious  period,  since  it  included  many  of  the  reports  of  organizations 
the  previous  decade,  as  those  of  Percival  in  Connecticut  (1842), 
>th  in  Delaware  (1841),  rJackson  in  New  Hampshire  (1844)  and 
xle  Island  (1840),  and  Rogers  in  New  Jersey  (1840).  The  estab- 
ment  of  a  geological  survey  of  Canada  in  1841,  the  coming  of 
ill  to  America  in  the  same  year,  the  publication  of  his  ''Travels'' 
844,  and  the  coming  of  Agassiz  in  1840  should  also  be  mention(»d. 
5  most  noted  of  the  participants  in  the  events  of  the  decade,  as  will 
seen,  wei-e  H.  D.  Rogers,  then  in  full  vigor;  Edward  Hitchcock, 
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mature  and  conservative;  D.  D.  Owen,  hy  all  means  the  leader  in 
reconnaissance  work,  and  W.  W.  Mather.  Jauies  Hall  was  nipidly 
forging  to  the  front  among  paleontologists,  while  J.  D.  Dana^  in  the 
full  flush  of  early  manhood  and  fresh  from  the  exf^eriences  of  the 
Wilkes  exiwdition,  began  the  important  series  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  gmnder  problems  of  earth  history  which  soon  placed  him  foremost 
in  the  mnks  of  American  geologists  and,  indeed,  among  the  geologist^ 
of  the  world. 

Among  the  names  which  were  to  appear  prominently  in  the  decade 
will  be  found  those  of  E.  T.  Cox,  Ebenezer  Enmions,  J.  P.  Lesley, 
F.  B.  Meek,  B.  F.  Shumard,  Michael  Tuomey,  and  J.  D.  Whitney. 

Geology,  at  the  opening  of  -the  decade,  had  found  a  place  in  the 
curricula  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  land,  a^s  at  Bowdoin,  in  Maine: 
Amhei-st  and  Williams,  in  Massachusetts;  Yale,  in  Connecticut:  the 
Rensselaer  Institute,  in  New  York;  the  University  of  Virginia,  at 
Charlottesville;  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
the  College  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  came  into  existence  also  during  thi:> 
period.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  the 
Society  of  American  Naturalists  and  Geologists  were  formed  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  deaide,  the  la^^t  named  to  be  in  1847  merged 
into  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
retrospect  was  pleasing,  the  prospec!t  encouraging. 

In  1840  an  inunense  stride  in  the  study  of  the  drift  deposits  was  made 
through  the  publication  of  Louis  Agassiz/s  Etudes  sur  les  (flaciers,  a 
work  comprising  the  results  of  his  own  study  and  observations  com- 
bined with  those  of  Jan  de  Charpentier,  E.  T.  Venetz. 
ThS?y.'*i840^*''  and  F.  G.  Ilugi.  The  work  was  published  in  l)otb 
French  and  German  and  brought  to  a  focus,  as  it 
were,  tho  scattered  rays  with  which  the  obs<;ure  path  of  the  glacial 
geologist  had  been  heretofore  spasmodically  illuminated.  But  libmries 
in  America  were  few  and  far  })etween,  the  workers  were  poor,  and 
many  remained  h)ng  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  treatise  or 
gain(^d  })ut  a  partial  and  imperfect  idea  of  its  contents  through  hearsay 
or  ])rief  reviews  in  periodicals. 

The  prevalent  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  drift  have  been  from  time 
to  time  given  in  these  pages.  It  was  Agassiz's  idea,  based  upon  ol)ser- 
vations  in  the  Alps  and  the  fJuras,  and  what  was  known  regarding  exist- 
ing conditions  in  northern  Siberia,  that  at  a  period  geologically  very 
recent  the  entire  hemisphere  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty -sixth 
parallels  had  been  (covered  by  a  sheet  of  ice  posseting  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  existing  glaciers  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Through  this  agency 
he  would  account  for  the  loose  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  l>owlder 
clays,  (Mratics,  and  all  th(»  numerous  phenomena  within  the  region 
descri}>ed  which  had  heretofore  been  variouslv  ascribed  to  the  Noac*hian 
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deluge,  the  bursting  of  dams,  the  .sudd(»n  molting  of  a  polar  ice  cap, 
or  even  to  cometary  collisions  with  the  earth. 

Agassiz's  ideus  were  favorably  received  by  the  majority  of  workers 
in  Flurope  and  Great  Britsiin,  though  there  was  natumlly  a  highly 
c^ommendable  feeling  of  caution  against  their  too  hasty  acceptation. 
As  a  reviewer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  has  i)ut  it: 

These  very  original  and  ingenious  speculations  of  Professor  Agassiz  must  t)e  held 
for  the  present  to  \)e  under  trial.  They  have  bet*n  de<luce<l  from  the  liinite<l  numl)er 
of  fa<!tH  oljserved  hy  himself  and  others  and  skillfully  generalize*!;  hut  they  can  not 
l>e  c.'oni?idere<l  as  fully  estahlishe<l  until  they  have  been  brought  to  the  test  of  obet^rva- 
ticm  in  different  parts  of  the  world  an<l  un<ler  a  great  variety  of  cireumstanees. 

The  effect  of  the  pu})lication  was,  however,  soon  apparent  in  Amer- 
ican literature.  Thus,  in  18:^9  James  Hall,  then  a  young  man  of  28  and 
just  coming  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey 
of  New  York,  had,  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth,  written  upon  the 
glacial  deposits  as  they  had  (;ome  midor  liis  observation.  Such  he 
regarded  as  due  to  water  action,  but  to  the  action  of  op|X)site  and  con- 
flicting, rather  than  single,  uniform  currents.  The  great  extent  of 
the  deposits  and  the  evidence  of  long-continued  wear  shown  by  their 
materials  proved  to  him  that  the  force  wliich  pnwluced  them  was  not 
violent  and  sudden,  but  continued  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Four  years  later  (1843)  Prof.  Charle>i  Dewey,  writing  on  the  stria; 
and  furrows  on  the  polished  rocks  of  western  New  York,  argued  that, 
while  the  l)Owlders  of  the  drift  indicated  that  a  mighty  current  had 
swept  from  north  to  south,  the  polishing  and  grooving  might  be  duo 
to  glaciei-s  as  described  l)y  Agassiz. 

iilacieni  or  ic^'hergnand  the  strong  current  of  waters — a  union  of  the  two  iM>werful 
caoHes — prol)ably  offers  the  lesist  ohjeetionabU*  solution  of  thost*  wonderful  <*hange». 

Though  disposed  thus  to  accept  in  part  Agiissiz's  conclusions,  Dewey 
\-et  failed  to  realize  theiv  full  possi})iliti«*s.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  glaciei*  to  transjK)rt  sandstone  bowlders  from 
the  .shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  higher  level  of  the  hills  to  the  south- 
ward. Bowlders  of  graywacke  removed  from  the  hills  in  tin*  adjoin- 
ing part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  scatt(»red  throughout  the 
Housatonic  Valley  furnished  a  like  difficulty,  since  })etween  the  place 
of  origin  and  that  of  deposit  lay  the  Taconic  raiig(»  of  mountains. 
"•If,"  he  wrote,  ''the  bowlders  were  once  lodgcnl  on  the  glacier,  the 
ice  and  bowlders  must  have  been  transported  })v  a  flood  to  waters  over 
the  Taconic  Mountains.''  The  Richmond  bowlder  train,  concerning 
which  we  shall  have  something  to  sjiy  later,  was  lik(»wise  a  source  of 

difficult}'  in  his  acceptation  of  Agassiz's  theory. 

At  the  April,  1841,  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  (ieologists 

and  Naturali8t8  Mr.  R.  C  Taylor  exhibiti^l  antl  described  in  detail  a 

model  of  the  western  part  of  the  southern  coal  tield  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  he  stated  to  be  the  first  mod(»l  constructed  in  the  UwvteA.  'tStift.l^s, 
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Such  being  the  catie,  it  is  worthy  of  reniiiik  that  he  regarded  the  then 

customary  (and  to  «onie  extent  still  prevailing)  habit  of  exaggerating 

the  vertical  relief  as  ''a  hideous  burlesque  upon  the 

R.C.Taylor  and  the  ,  ,        ^     i         i.   ^    .    .  ,  i 

Firtt  Oeoiofficai  actual  aspect  of  the  district  represented  or,  rather, 
misrepresented,""  and  that  he  had  hiuuself  ^^  for  some 
time  ceased  to  make  an}^  such  difference  between  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  scale."'  Ta^Mor,  it  should  be  noted,  was  particularly  active 
during  the  period  1831  to  1881K  his  {mpers  relating  almost  wholly  to 
economic  problems  and  appearing  largely  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  His  most  pretentious  publica- 
tion was  that  entitled  Statistics  of  Coal,  a  volume  of  754  jmges  relating 
to  the  coal  fields  of  the  world,  published  in  1848. 

Troost's   sixth   annual   report  as  State  geologist  of  Tenne.ssee,  a 
pamphlet  of  48  pages,  was  made  in  October,  1841;  his  seventh,  of  4n 
pages,  in  1843;  the  eighth,  of  })ut  20  pages,  in  1845;  and  the  ninth  hikI 
la<;t  in  1848.     During  the  interval  between  his  fifth  and 
TennlwSc^TsVi!       «ixth  reports  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  in  England,  and  the  result 
is  a  slight  modification  of  his  views  regarding  the  rocks  of  Tennessot». 
He  now  aiuiounced  the  conclusion  that  those  rocks  west  of  the  line  which 
separated  Tennessee  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  previously 
classified  by  him  as  transition  under  the  names  of  graywacke,  etc*.  - 
belong  to  Sedgwick's  Cambrian  system.     The  range  known  by  tU^ 
name  of  Ha^s  Mountains,  which  extends  into  Tennessee  for  about  lO^ 
miles  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  he  believed  to  terminate 
this  system  toward  the  west.     A  few  jmges  farther  on  he,  however**' 
thrust  a  doubt  on  this  determination  by  writing: 

I  c<)iisi<1er  *  *  *  that  IJavH  Mountain  fornix  th«  upjHjr  i>art  of  the  Canihri**^ 
systoin  or  that  it  ju'rhapH  helonjr><  to  the  Old  Ueil  Sandstone;  that  thence  toward  \\^^ 
north  of  that  mountain  chain  another  formation  commen(^es,  which  is  the  Siluria-*^ 
syptem  of  Murchinon. 

To  which  of  his  parti(!ular  sulxlivisions  they  should  belong  he  w»^ 
in  doubt.  He  felt,  however,  it  was  possible  they  might  be  the  equiva*' 
lent  of  Murchisoifs  Llandeilo  flags  (Upper  Cambrian). 

The  oolitic  limestones  and  siliceous  strata  toward  the  west  of  th^ 
Cumberland  Mountains  he  thought  to  rest  upon  a  continuation  of  th^ 
Silurian  system,  more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  ''*' mountain 
limestone."  This  he  made  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  middle  Tennes- 
see to  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver, 

In  his  seviMith  annual  report  he  announced  that  the  region  alx)ut 
Nashville  was  composed  of  strata  })elonging  to  the  Silurian  system* 
and  mentioned  the  fossils  which  he  considered  a.s  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  strata.  In  this  n^port  he  gave*  a  detjiil  colore<l  geological  map 
of  Davidson,  Williamson,  and  Maury  counties. 

Troost's  collection  of  fossil  p]ch i node rmata  containing  all  his  tvp^ 
and  species  described  in   what  is  known   em  Trooat's  list  of  18oi\ 
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together  with  the  unfinished  nianiisi»ript  rehiting  thereto,  passed  after 
his  doiith  in  1850  into  the  custcxly  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by 
which  it  was  handed  over  iirst  to  Agassiz,  and  several  yeurs  hiter  to 
James  Hall,  to  bo  put  into  shape  for  publication.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  the  public  this  work  was  delayed  year  after  year,  until,  after  the 
death  of  Hall,  in  his  turn  (in  18i»4:),  it  once  more  came  into  the  i)os- 
jjiivssion  of  the  Institution.  In  the  meantime  all  that  was  new  had  been 
elsewhere  described.  Thus,  through  sheer  neglect,  Troost  was  robljed 
of  nmch  of  the  credit  to  which  he  was  juvstly  entitled. 

In   1842  Dr.  Pxlward  Hitchcock  read  an  importiint  paper  before  the 

Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  (Geologists  on  the 

Phenomena  of  the  Drift  in  North  America,  which  is  partic^ularly  inter- 

estinif  at  this  time  as  showinir  the  gradual  evolution  of 

Hitchcock  on  Drift         .         ^  ^      .  ..  xi     ?     i?    /T       xt         i-  i    i 

Ptienomena in  the  present  thcorv  rrom  that  ot  the  Noachian-deluge 

hiortli America.  1842.  *  ,     i    i    '  r  -^  tt-^   i  i^        • 

idea  advocated  by  eai'her  writers.  Hitchcock  s  views 
had,  of  coui*se,  been  influenced  ])v  those  of  such  men  as  ( Sharpen  tier, 
Agassiz,  Buckland,  and  Murchison,  and  he  expressed  at  the  outset  the 
conviction  that  nearly  all  geologists  would  "'agree  in  the  principle  that 
the  phenomena  of  drift  are  the  result  of  joint  and  alternate  action  of 
ice  and  water."  To  express  this  joint  and  alternate  action  he  made 
use  of  the  term  '"  glacio-aipieous.  ■' 

In  this  paper  Hitchcock  devoted  some  50  pages  to  a  description  and 
<liscussi<m  of,  tirst,  transported  })owlders;  second,  smooth,  polished, 
and  striated  rocks;  third,  embossed  rocks;  fourth,  valleys  or  erosion; 
tifth,  moraines;  sixth,  detritus  of  moraines;  seventh,  deposits  of  clay 
^ndsand;  eighth,  contortions  of  the  stratified  deposits;  ninth,  terraced 
valleys;  tenth,  fractured  rocks;  and  eleventh,  orgjinic  nMiiains,  after 
^hich  he  proceeded  to  discuss  the  theories  of  the  various  European 
authorities  and  state  his  agreement  or  objections  to  the  same.  He 
objected  to  the  theory  of  Lyell  to  the  etfect  that  the  results  observed 
^y  him  in  North  America  w(»rc  produ(!ed  by  floating  icelxu-gs  derived 
'Poin  glaciers  formed  on  mountains  as  the  land  gradually  emerged 
^foin  the  ocean,  because,  first,  it  failed  to  account  for  the  lower  tem- 
perature which  was  neces.sjiry;  second,  because  there  was  no  evidence 
*"at  the  glaciers  descended  from  the  mountains;  and  third,  because 
"*e  deposits  of  vegetable  matter  derived  from  land  plants  showed  that 
^he  continent  must  have  been  above  sea  level  long  before  the  drift 
Period.  The  theory  of  De  la  Heche,  which  supposed  the  cont(»nts  of 
the  northern  o<*ean  to  have  Ix^en  precipitated  over  the  countries  farther 
**outh  by  the  elevation  of  the  polar  regions,  Hitchcock  regarded  as 
possibly  applicable  to  the  low  countries  of  Europe,  but  not  to  New 
^'Qgland,  since  it  would  re<|uire  a  rise  of  tlu*  ocean  amounting  to  scmie 
^^00(J  feet,  and  he  could  find  no  facts  to  justify  such  an  assumption, 
although  recognizing  th(»  fact  that  the  a(|ueo-glacial  ag<*ncy  had  operated 
Well  over  the  nummits  of  the  White  Mountains. 
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To  Aga«siz\s  theory,  which  .supposed  an  imnienso  accuiinilation  of 
ice  and  snow  around  the  poles  during  the  Glacial  period  and  a  conse- 
quent sending  out  of  enormous  glaciers  in  a  southern  direction,  fol- 
lowed by  floods  of  water  and  transportation  of  icebergs  on  return 
of  a  wanner  period,  he  likewise  took  exception,  since  he  was  unable 
to  conceive  how  such  effects  could  be  brought  about;  nor,  indeed, 
could  he  understand  how  such  causes  could  opemt<*  when  the  land 
was  rising  from  the  ocean  and  the  water  consequently  retreating,  as 
it  nmst  have  been,  to  account  for  the  various  observed  phenomena - 
such  phenomena  as  would  necessitate  the  occurrence  of  water  loaded 
with  ice  and  detritus  floating  for  centuries  at  least  over  a  large  part 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

He  likewise  objected  to  Maclaren's  ''ingenious  amalgamation"  )f 
L3'ell  and  Agassiz's  theories,  but  failed  himself  to  suggest  one  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

His  paper  showed  a  very  clear  insight  into  what  had  taken  place, 
but  an  Inability,  with  the  information  at  that  time  available,  to  account 
for  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Thus,  in  describing  the  striie  found 
by  himself  on  the  top  of  hills  and  mountains  like  Monadnoc,  he  wrote: 

Could  iinmenBe  icebergs  have  been  stranded  on  the  northern  8loi>eof  the  liills  ami 
aftcrwanls,  by  the  force  of  currents,  have  l)een  driven  over  the  sumniit^i;  or  w^uld 
it  he  necessary  to  suppose  that,  after  the  stranding,  the  water  must  have  rist-n  t^o  as 
to  Hft  up  the  iceberg;  or  would  a  vast  sheet  of  ic*e  lying  upon  the  earth's  surfaci*,  hy 
mere  expansion,  without  the  presence  of  water,  have  been  able  to  produce  the 
smoothing  and  furrowing  in  question? 

He  regarded  the  moraines  as  deposited  by  floating  icelxjrgs  and  the 
linear  forms  observed  as  identical  with  the  osarsof  Sweden.  The  fine 
])hie  stratified  clay,  often  overlaid  by  sand,  so  characteristic  of  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  the  glaciated  areas,  he  regarded  as  silt 
deposited  in  temporary  lakes  formed  by  the  damming  of  valleys  by 
drift  nmterials.  After  considering  the  phenomena  as  observed  by 
himself  and  weighing  all  the  theories  advanced  from  time  to  time 
by  the  authorities  (;  noted,  he  summed  up  the  matter  in  the  following 
words: 

Is  it  not  i>oKsible  that  the  phenomena  of  the  drift  may  have  resulttnl  from  all  the 
causes  advanced  in  the  theories  under  c<»nsideration.  *  *  I  feel  *  *  ♦  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  i)henomena  of  drift  has  at  last  l)een  determinc»d,  namely, 
the  joint  action  of  water  and  ice. 

This  is  true  Hitchcock  conservatism. 

In  1842  an  (expedition  under  Captain  Powell  was  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  survey  Tampa  Bay,  Florida.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  National  Institute,  in  Washington, 
Fioridi!*! 84? *"  '^-  ^^'  ('onrad  was  allowed  to  accompanj'  the  jMirty  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  geology  of  the 
region.  Conra^l  remained  on  th(»  coast  some  three  months,  his  results 
being  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1846. 
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From  paleontological  evidence  Conrad  wa.s  led  to  consider  the  linie- 
.stone  of  the  Savannah  River  in  Georgia  between  Savannah  and  Shell 
Bluff  its  Upper  Eocene,  and  thought  that  very  probably  the  prevailing 
limestone  of  Florida  would  be  included  in  this  division.  He  also  found 
evidence  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  considerable  post-Pliocene 
elevation  of  the  whole  Florida  peninsula  had  taken  place,  and  that  the 
Florida  keys  were  a  product  of  this  movement. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameriwin  Geol- 
ogists and  Naturalists  1).  D.  Owen  read  a  paper  on  the  geology  of 
the  Western  States,  including  under  this  designation  the  region  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Abstracts  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the 
oiSi^Sthe  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1848.  At  the  Novem-* 
Western  sutes.  }^y  (1842)  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don Mr.  L^'ell  presented  for  Doctor  Owen  the  same 
paper,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  journal  of  that  society 
under  date  of  1846.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  this  paper 
should  receive  consideration  here,  particularly  since  Owen  attempted 
a  irorrelation  of  the  American  rocks  witii  those  from  Europe.  As 
published,  the  paper  wa.s  accompanied  by  a  colored  geological  map 
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Fl«.  32.— ^tC'IuthI  section  acnw<  the  Western  States.  (After  1).  I).  Owen.)  5.  «1ilnvium;  4,  marl  and 
Kreemmnd,  probably  cretaceous;  3.  bituminous  coal  formatitm;  2,  carlwniferou.s  lime.stone  of 
Europe:  1.  probable  wjuivalents  of  the  Silurian  rcK-ks. 

of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  generalized  section  shown  in  fig.  82.  The 
attempts  at  correlation,  it  should  b(»  noted,  were  founded  on  paleon- 
tological  data.  The  limestones  immediately  underlying  the  coal  (3  of 
the  section)  he  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  P^uropean  Carbon- 
iferous. These  rested  upon  a  series  of  rocks,  the  upper  one  hundred 
feet  of  which  Hall  had  assigned  to  the  Devonian.  The  middle  and 
lower  beds  Owen  regarded  as  the  e(|uivalent  of  the  English  l^pper 
Ludlow,  as  defined  bv  Murchison.  Below  this  ho  found  shales  which 
he  believed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  English  Ix>wer  Ludlow  and  the 
New  York  Marcellus  shale.  The  shale-bearing  rock  h«»  regarded  jis 
the  equivalent  of  the  Wenlock  formation  of  Murchison. 

The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  Ohio  Valley  he  considered  as  the 
equivalents  of  Murchison\s  Lower  Silurian,  the  lower  75  to  1(H)  feet 
corresponding  to  the  Llandeilo  Hags  and  the  rest  to  the  Camdoc  sand- 
8tone8.  The  corresponding  formations  of  New  York  api)eared  to  be  the 
Trenton  limestone  and  shale,  representing  the  older  series,  and  the 
Salmon  River  and  Pulaski  sandstone,  the  rest. 

Perhaps  the  most  imiwrtant  outcome  of  the  geological  surveys  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  certainly,  from  a  strictly  scientific 
NAT  MUB  1904 24 
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stundpoint,  (he  most  imix)rtant  and  far-reaching  conclusions,  were  tha^te 
H.  D.andw.B.  P^^  forward  by  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers  in  a  paper 
AppSLhUn  ^^^^  before  the  Association  of  Geologists  and  Natural- 

structure.  1842.  i^^^  i,^  i^^2,  entitled  On  the  physical  structure  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  as  exemplifying  the  laws  which  have  regulated  the 
elevation  of  great  niounUiin  chains  generally.  They  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  cliain  consists  of  a  broad  zone  of  very  numerous 
ridges  of  nearly  ecpiai  height,  characterized  by  their  great  length, 
narrowness,  steepness  of  slope,  evenness  of  summit,  and  a  remarkable 
panillelism.  They  divided  the  chain  on  topographical  and  structural 
grounds  into  nine  distinct  divisions,  consisting  of  alternating  straight 
tmd  curved  portions.  They  noted  the  remarkable  preponderance  of 
southeastern  dips  throughout  the  entire  length,  although  the  general 
trend  of  the  chain  was  northeast  and  southwest.  This  was  particu- 
larl}'  characteristic  of  the  ix)rtion  along  the  southeastern  or  most  dis- 
turbed portion  of  the  belt,  but  toward  the  northwest  dips  in  the 
opiH>site  direction  became  less  steep  and  more  numerous. 

They  accounted  for  the  phenomena  of  these  dips  b\'  assuming  theni 
to  be  due  to  a  series  of  unsymmetrical  flexures,  presenting  in  most 
instances  steeper  or  more  rapid  arching  on  the  northwest  than  south- 
east side  of  every  convex  bend;  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  a  steeper 
incurvation  on  the  southeast  than  northwest  side  of  ever\'  concave 
turn;  so  that,  wh(»n  viewed  together,  a  series  of  these  flexures  has  the 
form  of  an  obliquely  undulating  line,  in  which  the  apex  of  each  upper 
curve  lies  in  advance  of  the  center  of  the  arch.  On  the  southeast- 
ern side  of  the  chain,  where  the  curvature  is  most  sudden,  and  the 
flexures  are  most  closeh'  crowded,  they  present  a  succession  of 
alternately  convex  and  concave  folds,  in  each  of  which  the  lines  of 
greatest  dip  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  axes  approach  to  parallelism 
and  have  a  nearly  uniform  inclination  of  from  46^  to  60^  toward 
the  southeast.  This  they  d(»scri})ed  as  a  dfmhUng- under  or  invention 
of  the  northwestern  half  of  each  anticlinal  flexure.  Crossing  the 
mountain  chain  from  any  point  toward  the  northwest,  they  noted 
that  the  form  of  the  fl(»xures  changes;  the  close  inclined  plication  of 
the  rocks  producing  their  uniformly  southeastern  dip  gradually  les- 
sens, the  folds  open  out,  and  the  northwestern  side  of  each  convex 
flexure,  instead  of  })eing  abruptly  doubled  under  and  inverted,  l)ecomes 
either  vertical  or  dips  st<»eply  to  the  northwest.  Advancing  still 
farther  in  the  same  direction  into  the  region  occupied  by  the  higher 
formations  of  the  Appala(!hian  series,  the  arches  and  troughs  grow 
successively  rounder  and  gentler,  and  the  dips  on  the  opposite  side  of 
each  anticlinal  axis  gradually  diminish  and  approach  more  and  more 
to  equality,  until,  in  the  great  coal  tield  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, they  (iiuilly  flatten  down  to  an  almost  alwolutely  horizontalitj  of 
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the  strata  at  a  distance  of  about  150  miles  from  the  chain  of  the  Blue 
Ridf^e  or  South  Mountain. 

This  work,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  structure  of  the  chain,  has 
been  improved  upon  in  recent  times  only  by  the  discovery  of  enor- 
mous overthrust  faults  in  the*  southwestern  portions.  Their  idciis 
regarding  the  origin  of  th(»  chain  liav*^  not,  however,  so  successfully 
withstood  the  work  of  the  modern  physicists.  They  assumed  that 
this  difference  in  the  dips  was  due  to  a  com})ined  undulatory  and 
tangential  movement  of  tlie  earth's  crust,  which  was  propagated 
from  the  southeast  toward  the  northwest;  that  is,  they  regarded  the 
various  ranges  comix)sing  the  chain  as  actually  stiffened  waves  or 
billows  of  crustal  matter  com[)arable  to  tbe  waves  of  less  viscous  mat- 
ter, like  water  or  lava.  Their  views  maybe  Ixvst  understood  by  direct 
quotiition : 

We  airsiinie  that  in  eviTv  rejrion  where  a  system  of  iiexiires  prevails  the  crust  orig- 
inally re^*te^l  on  a  widely  extendc^l  surface  of  tiui<l  lava.  Let  it  he  supposed  that 
8nbt<?rranean  causes  co!ni>etent  to  pnwluce  the  n'sult,  such,  for  example,  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  vast  iKKly  of  elastic  vajMirs  and  pises,  subjecti'<l  the<listurl>e<l  portion 
of  the  belt  to  an  <4xcessive  upwanl  tension,  causing  it  to  jrive  way  at  successive  times 
in  a  series  of  long  parallel  rent**.  By  the  su<lden  and  explosive  escai>e  of  the  gaseous 
matter,  the  prodigious  pressure,  previously  exerte<l  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  within, 
iH'ing  instantly  withdrawn,  this  wouM  rise  along  the  whole  line  of  tissure  in  the 
manner  of  an  enormous  billow  and  suildeidy  lift  with  it  the  overlying  flexible  crust. 
Gravity,  now  operating  on  the  disturlnMl  lava  mass,  wouM  engeiuier  a  violent  undu- 
lation of  its  whole  contigu<^us  surface,  so  that  wave  woul<l  succeed  wave  in  regular 
and  parallel  order,  flattening  an<l  expanding  as  they  advanced,  an<l  imparting  a  cor- 
re8|Hmding  billowy  motion  to  the  overlying  strata.  Sinniltaneou.»<ly  with  each  epoch 
of  *j6i*illation,  while  the  whole  crust  was  thus  thrown  into  panillel  flexures,  we  suppose 
the  undulating  tract  to  have  been  shove<l  bodily  forwanl  and  secured  in  it,s  new 
position  by  the  i)ermanent  intrusion  into  the  rent  and  <lislocated  region  lH»hin<l  of 
the  liquid  matter  injected  by  the  same  forces  that  gave  origin  to  the  waves.  This 
forwanl  thnist,  operating  upon  the  flexures  formed  l)y  the  waves,  would  steepen 
the  advanced  side  of  each  wave  precisely  as  the  wind,  acting  on  the  billows  of  the 
o<^ean,  forces  forward  their  crests  an<l  imparts  a  steeper  slope  to  their  leeward  sides. 
A  repetition  of  these  forces  by  augmenting  tli(»  inclination  on  the  front  of  every 
wave  would  result  finally  in  the  folded  structure,  with  inversion  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  belt  adjacent  to  the  region  of  principal  disturbance.  Here  an  in<-re{u«e(l  amount 
of  plication  would  be  cause<i,  not  only  by  the  suix'rior  violence  «»f  the  forward  hori- 
zxmtal  force,  but  by  the  production  in  this  <listrict  of  many  lesser  groups  of  waves 
interposal  V)etween  the  larger  ones  and  n(»t  endowe<l  with  sulhcient  momentum  to 
reach  the  remoter  sides  of  the  l)elt.  To  this  interi)olation  we  attribute,  in  i»art.  the 
crowdiHi  (condition  of  the  axes  on  the  side  of  the  un<luiated  district  which  lH)nlcrs 
the  region  where  the  rents  and  dikes  occur,  an<l  to  it  we  trace  the  far  greater  variety 
which  there  occurs  in  the  size  of  the  flexures. 

The  date  of  the  Appalachian  uplift  they  put  subsequent  to  tho.  foi- 
mation  of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  Ix^ing  the  final  paroxysmal  movement 
H'bicb  terminated  "in  that  stupendous  train  of  actions  which  lifted  the 
whole  Appalachian  chain  from  the  bed  of  the  ancient  sea/' 
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At  this  same  meetiiij^  of  the  A»8oc*iation  H.   D.  Rogei-s  gave*  an 

important  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  coal  beds.     He  here  took  the 

ground  that  the   singular  constancy  in   thickness   of  the   Pittsburg 

coal  bed    and  its    prodigious   range    wore    strongly 

Formation  of  Coal,     adverse  to  anv  theory  of  accumulation  bv  drift.     His 

1842.  *.'  *f  w 

idea  was  that  the  area  now  covered  b}^  the  coal  was 
once  an  extensive  fiat,  bordering  a  continent,  teyond  which  lay  a 
wide  expanse  of  shallow  but  open  sea;  that  these  low  flats  were 
occupied  by  peat  bogs  derived  from  and  supporting  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  Stigmaria,  while  along  the  land  margin  and  the  drier  areas  were 
conifers,  Lycopods,  and  tree  ferns.  The  Stigmaria  wouhl  thus  form 
a  uniform  mass  of  pulpy  peat  admixed  with  leaves  and  other  easily 
transported  debris  of  the  trees  along  the  shores,  but  free  from  trunks 
and  coarse  branches. 

To  account  for  the  shaly  and  sandy  partings  of  the  coal  beds  and  their 
numerous  impressions  of  plants,  he  imagined  a  sudden  sinking  of  the 
land,  producing  thus  a  tidal  wave  from  the  open  sea,  carrying  destruc- 
tion to  the  forest  growths,  and  on  its  return  dragging  back  and  spread- 
ing out  over  the  sea  bottom,  and  hence  over  the  accumulated  p>eat  beds, 
sand,  gravel,  and  silt,  together  with  floating  trunks  of  trees,  all  of 
which  go  to  make  up  the  roof  slate  and  other  partings  in  the  beds.  A 
period  of  tranquillity  followed;  another  bed  of  peat  ai*cuniulated,  and 
soon.  His  theory  dift'ered  from  those  of  Buckland,  Beaumont,  Lyell, 
and  others  hi  excluding  from  the  coal-making  materials  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  more  woody  trees  and  the  catastrophic  interruptions 
in  the  growing  processes  due  to  earth  sinkings  and  earthquakes. 

He  further  accounted  for  the  diflerence  in  volatile  constituents 
between  the  coal  of  the  eastern  and  western  beds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  former  were  debituminized  by  the  action  of  steam  and  gaseous 
matter  emitted  through  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  cracks  and  crevices 
formed  during  the  undulation  and  permanent  bending  of  the  strata, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  mountain  ranges. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Rogers,  at  this  same  meeting  of  the  association,  had  an 
important  paper  on  the  connection  of  the  thermal  springs,  in  Virginia, 
with  the  anticlinal  axes  and  faults.  He  recognized  the  work  of  the 
P^uropean  geologists  in  connecting  similar  phenomena 
Thermal  Springs.  with  areas  of  terrestrial  disturbance,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
thermal  springs  of  the  Appalachian  region  issue  from  the  steep  dip- 
ping or  inverted  strata  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  anticlines.  From 
this  he  deduced  the  general  law  that  the  decidedly  thermal  springs  of 
Virginia  issue  from  th(^  lines  of  anticlinal  axes  or  from  points  very 
near  such  lines.  These  views  he  regarded  as  in  harmony  with  those 
of  Arago  and  Hischoff.  From  those  of  Daubeny  they  differed,  seem- 
ingly, in  that  the  latter  regarded  such  springs  as  indicative  of  volcanic 
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eruptions  going  on  in  a  covert  and  languid  manner  under  certain  parts 
of  the  range.  But  Daul^eny,  it  nuist  l>e  remembered,  carried  his  views 
to  an  extreme,  regarding  the  uplift  of  the  chain  itself  as  due  to  these 
same  volcanic  forces. 

In  1842  there  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Societ}'  of 
Natunil  History  a  paper  by  J.  P.  Couthouy,  one  of  th(»  naturalists  of  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  the  distribution  of  coral  growth  in  the  ocean  was 
CondOrowthfiMi.  lin^itcd  hy  temperature.  This  paper  brought  forth 
very  promptly  a  reply  from  Dana,  who,  while  agree- 
ing as  to  the  facts  and  theories,  claimed  that  he  (Couthouy)  had  simply 
l)orrowed  the  idea  from  him;  that  the  explanation  ''was  originally 
derived  from  my  manuscript,  which  was  laid  open  most  confidentially 
for  his  perusal  while  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1840/'  The  assertion 
wa.s,  of  course,  denied  by  Couthouy  with  equal  promptness,  but  it  nuist 
l)e  confessed  that  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  is  available,  favors  Dana's 
ckiim. 

Dana,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  led,  from  his  observations  while 
on  this  expedition,  to  agre(*  with  Darwin  as  to  the  formation  of  atolls 
(annular  coral  reefs),  but  could  not  agree  with  him  regarding  regions 
of  subsidence  and  elevation.  He  found  nothing  whicli  to  him  sup- 
ported the  idea  that  islands  with  barrier  reefs  were  subsiding,  while 
those  with  fringing  reefs  were  rising. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  Dr.  W.  Byrd  Powell,  of  Little  Rock,  passed, 
of  his  own  volition,  some  six  weeks  in  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the 
Fourche  Cove  region,  his  results  being  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  23 
ByniP^mdi'f  work  P^^**  *^"d  map,  by  the  Antiquarian  and  Natural  History 
mfo^ofAriKL^r  Society  of  Arkansas.  The  Doctor  at  the  time  of  his 
•*^^"  writing  occupied  the  position  of  lecturer  on  phrenology 

and  geology.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  (|ualification  in  the  iirst- 
named  subject,  as  a  geologist  ho  was  no  whit  above  the  majority  of 
workers  of  his  day.  The  rocks  of  the  cove  and  their  association  were 
described  in  considerable  detsiil,  the  prevailing  syenite  l)eing  called  gran- 
ite, although  he  noted  that  it  contained  no  quartz.  He  differed  with 
Featherstonhaugh,  however,  in  assuming,  and  wrongly,  that  the  rock 
was  primitive  and  not  intrusive.  To  a  supposed  transitional  form  of 
greenstone  into  basalt  he  gjive  the  name  Content n.  The  other  rocks 
noted  were  basaltic  clinkstone,  amygdaloid,  gneiss,  etc.  Some  of  his 
obnervations  are  open  to  question.  Less  than  a  gill  of  mica  from  the 
gneias,  he  announced,  yielded  him  half  an  ounce  of  metal,  which  he 
considered  as  mostly  iron.  He  further  reinarked  that  the  hornl)len<le 
rocks  of  the  region  contained  a  large  percentage  of  iron,  which  was 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  native;  also  that  they  contain«»d  native  lead  and 
a  little  silver. 

The  organization  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  Sbite  of  New  YTocW 
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in  1X80  has  alread}^  been  noted.  Annual  reports  were  issued  regu- 
larly during  the  period  of  its  existence,  but  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions the  results  can  be  l>est  summed  up  in  a  review  of 
Survey  of  ^kw  York,  the  final  reports  as  they  appeared  in  1842-43.  Of 
these  final  reports,  which  were  issued  in  quarto  form, 
Mather's,  comprising  t)39  pages,  with  46  plates,  in  part  colored,  and 
including  a  geological  map,  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous. 

The  first  geological  district,  to  which  Mather  was  assigned,  embi'ac^ed 

twenty -one  counties,  extending  from  the  northeast  of  Washington 

County  Ijetween  lakes  Champlain  and  George  southwesterly  to  the 

Susquehanna  River  so  as  to  include  the  counties  of 

JK^YoHc^*^**  *"     Washington,  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  and 

Delaware,  and  all  of  the  State  east  and  south  of  this  line. 

Mather  thought  to  have  recognized  seven  periods  of  elevation  and 
disturbance  of  the  stmta,  exemplified  in  the  district  assigned  to  him. 
These  he  described  as  follows: 

First.  One  preceding  the  laying  down  of  the  earliest  fossiliferous 
rocks,  which  gave  rise  to  the  primary  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  primary  mountains  of  Saratoga  and  Washington  counties.  On  this 
he  found  the  Poti^dam  and  Calciferous  sandstones  and  black  limestone 
resting  unconformably. 

Second.     One  which  preceded  the  deposition   of  the   Helderberg 
limestone,  which  he  found  lying  unconformably  on  the  upturned  ear 
Her  rocks.     This  manifested  itself  mainl}^  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
included  the  Highlands  and  Westchester  County. 

Third.  One  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  of  the  Onta- 
rio division,  the  effects  of  which  he  thought  to  recognize  from  Green 
Pond  Mountain  through  Bellevale  Mountain,  Goose  Pond,  Sugar  Loaf, 
and  Skunnemunk  Mountains,  and  along  the  Shawangunk  Mountains. 

Fourth.  One  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Catskill  division 
and  even  the  coal  formation.  This  disturbed  all  the  pre-existing  rocks 
in  New  York  east  of  the  Delaware.  To  it  he  ascribed  the  l>ending 
and  wrinkling  of  the  coal  formations  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  The  em  of  disturbance  was  regarded  as  between  that  of 
the  coal  and  the  New  Ked  sandstone. 

Fifth.  A  period  of  disturbance  at  the  end  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Long  Island  division  and  before  the  deposition  of  the  Quaternary. 

Sixth.  A  period  between  the  drift  and  Quaternary  by  which  the 
land,  without  deformation,  was  lifted  to  about  the  level  of  the  Qua- 
ternary formations. 

Seventh.  A  period  after  the  deposition  of  the  Quaternary  by  which 
a  large  part  of  the  land  was  lifted  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
oceanic  waters. 

He  thought,  also,  to  recognize  four  periods  of  metamorpbic  agency, 
though,  singularly  enough,  his  metiunorphism  was  that  of  contact  by 
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ij^iieous  ma^seis  only,  and  henco  liit^  periods  tliooo  of  igneous  intrusion. 
To  the  then  ordinarily  accepted  causes  of  folding,  elevation,  and 
depression,  as  steam  and  elastic  vapors  in  a  high  sUite  of  tension,  the 
contniction  of  the  earth  by  secular  refrigenition,  or  the  undulatory 
:u*tion  of  the  fluid  interior,  combined  with  tjing(»ntial  force — Mather 
add(Hl  a  fourth.  He  conceived  that,  as  the  earth  is  a  cooling  and 
shrinking  body  and  revolving  with  increased  rapidit}'  owing  to  its 
diminished  dianjeter,  the  ocean,  being  fluid,  would  not  inunediately 
[)jirt4ike  of  this  increased  vt^locity,  and,  then^fore,  as  the  eartli  nnolved 
from  west  to  east,  a  current  of  greater  or  less  strengtli  would  set  to 
the  westward  over  the  whole  ocean,  but  strongest  at  th(»  equator.  The 
inertia  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  would  also  cause 
it  to  press  to  the  westward  with  a  power  dependent  upon  the  rapidity 
of  rotation.  Given,  then,  lines  of  weakness  where  yielding  would 
take  place,  motion  and  distortion  or  elevation  might  follow.  If  the 
interior  were  fluid  and  the  solid  exterior  floating  upon  it,  a  change  in 
the  velocity  would  produce  still  stronger  effects  and  changes  of  lati- 
tude of  masses  of  the  earth's  surface  afl'ected  in  this  way  would  result. 
Evidences  of  this  were  seen  in  the  wrinkled  and  folded  stmta. 

Some  75  pages  of  Mather's  n»port  were  given  up  to  a  descri[)tiori 
and  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  drift.  He  concluded  that  the 
transjx)rt  of  the  drift  and  the  production  of  scratched  surfaces  were 
contemix)raneous,  the  drift  itself  being  transportc^d  in  part  by  cur- 
rents and  in  part  by  ice,  itself  drifted  hy  the  cui-nMits.  The  period  of 
the  drift  and  that  of  the  Quaternary  deposits  w(M-e  separated  by  a 
partial  submergence  of  the  land;  and  further,  the  i)eriods  of  the  drift 
were  periods  when  the  currents  were  strongei*  than  at  the  present 
time.  He  conceived  this  to  b(»  due  to  a  collapse  of  the  crust  of  the 
gloln^  upon  iti^  nucleus  by  refrig(*ration,  causing  an  acceleration  of  the 
vel(K*ity  of  rotation,  '''and  this  a  consecpient  disturbance  of  the  form  of 
e^^juilibrium  of  the  spheroid  of  robition,  which  would  be  comp«Misated 
hy  the  flow  from  the  polar  regions  and  an  accelcM-ated  flow  of  the 
equatorial  regions."'  This  sudden  acctderation  of  the  occ^aii  currents 
he  felt  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  transportation  of  vast  (pianti- 
ties  of  detritus-laden  ice  from  the  polar  regions  southw^ard. 

The  large  amount  of  drift  scattered  over  the  central  and  northern 
Mississippi  region  he  ascribed  incidentally  to  ice-laden  currents  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  polar  seas  which,  flowing  over  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  met  by  the  warm  waters  of  the  (hilf 
Stream,  causing  them  to  deposit  their  loads.  The  warm  current  flow- 
ing northward  would  be  superimposed  on  th(^  cold  current,  the  latter 
continuing  southward  teneath  it,  tnuisporting  the  finei*  materials  such 
as  now  occupy  the  lower  Mississippi  Vall(\v.  It  may  ))e  added  that 
Mather's  disposition  to  overload  and  ov(^rwork  the  (iulf  Stream  is 
somewhat  amusing.     Not  m(»rely  did  he  ascribe  the  glacial  drift  and 
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the  New  Red  saiid.stoiie  deposits  to. this  agency,  but  he  would  liave  the 
entire  sediinentiiry  series  of  the  New  York  system  dependent  on 
the  siime  causes.  Thus,  writing  ot*  these  rocks:  "'And  we  can  perceive 
no  region  from  which  such  a  vast  amount  of  mineral  matter  can  have 
been  abmded  and  washed  away  *  *  *  unless  it  has  been  brought 
by  tlie  equatorial  and  polar  currents  in  their  ceaseless  flow  through 
all  time  since  the  ocean  has  occupied  the  surface  of  the  earth.'"  Again: 
"And  these  depositions  seem  to  have  l)een  formed  in  a  kind  of  eddy 
produced  by  the  meeting  of  the  flow  of  warm  waters  of  the  (hilf 
Stream  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  with  the  polar  current  through 
the  Champlain  and  Hudson  valleys.''  To  the  presence  of  this  cold 
polar  current  on  the  east  he  attributed  also  the  comparative  paucity 
of  fossil  remains  in  these  rocks  when  compared  with  those  same  hori- 
zons to  the  west,  and  to  the  same  joint  action  of  polar  and  equatorial 
currents,  the  formation  of  the  coal  beds.  The  equatorial  current,  he 
argued,  performed  a  circuit  around  from  New  Mexico  along  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  part  flowing  into  the  polar  sea  and  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  remainder  through  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  southern  part  of  Canada,  where  it  again  divided,  one  part  flowing 
over  and  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  remainder  over  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  along  the  Blue  Ridge  around  once  more  to  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  would  rejoin  the  same  stream,  a  polar  current 
meantime  flowing  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  v^alleys  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  Mississippi.  The 
meeting  of  these  currents  at  particular  points  woHld  produce  eddies 
and  consequent  stagnation  of  the  current.  The  tmnsported  organic 
matter,  b(»coming  water-logged,  would  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  mode 
of  formation,  he  thought,  would  account  for  the  presence  of  tropical 
vcgetition  in  the  polar  regions. 

The  white,  red,  mottled  brown,  and  blue  clays  and  variegated  sands 
of  Long  and  Staten  islands  he  regarded  as  the  geological  equivalents 
of  certain  beds  of  New  Jersey  underl^^ng  the  drift  and  Quaternary 
and  of  ( 'rc^ticeous  age.  The  materials  he  thought  to  have  l)een  derived 
from  the  breaking  down  of  the  gneissic,  granitic,  and  other  crystalline 
siliceous  rocks  which  extend  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  chain  from  Georgia 
to  Maryland  and  reappear  again  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
extending  |)robably  into  Massachusetts.  This  material,  to  him,  l)ore 
evidence  of  transport  from  the  southwest,  and  he  believed  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  before^  to  have  been  the  transporting  agent,  its  velocity 
being  <hecked  by  the  southward-traveling  polar  current.  These  cold 
currents  sinking  to  th<»  bottom  would  not  be  conducive  to  growth  of 
animal  life,  and  hence  th(,»  bcKls  are  comparatively  nonfossiliferons. 

Mather  believed  that  during  the  Quaternary  division  of  time  a 
vast  inland  sea  occupied  the  basin  of  the  St.  Ijawrence  and  Hudson 
valleys,  and  that  (luring  this  time  the  clays  and  marls  were  laid  down, 
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th€*  water  having  only  a  very  moderate  flow;  that  subsequently  the 
country  was  raised  en  masse  to  a  height  of  from  liOO  to  1,000  feet. 
Tliis  elevation  he  conc'eived  to  have  been  sudden,  eausing  strong  cur- 
rents to  flow  through  the  channels  communicating  with  the  ocean, 
dejwsiting  sand,  gravel,  and  l)owIders  in  their  eddies.  (See  further 
on  p.  :iJ)4.) 

lie  also  believed  that  the  limestones,  that  are  frequently  crystal- 
line white  and  variegated  marbles  in  the  western  part  of  Vermont, 
Massjichusetts,  and  Connecti(»ut,  were  metamorphosed  forms  of  the 
Mohawk  limestone  and  Caleiferous  sandstone;  that  they  were,  in  short, 
rocks  of  the  Champlain  division,  but  much  more  highly  altered  and 
moditie<l  by  metamorphic  agency  than  Taconic  rocks.  It  should  be 
said  that,  while  using  th(»  term  "'Taconic''  and  describing  the  rocks  and 
their  distril)ution,  Mather  stated  distinctly  that  he  regarded  the  Cham- 
plain  division  and  the  Taconic  systems  as  the  "same  rocks,  the  latter 
somewhat  modiHed  in  chara(!ter  by  metamorphic  agencies."' 

In  describing  the  Taconic  nn-ks  separately  I  hav(^  yiel<ied  to  the  opinion  of  my 
colk^iieH  wlio  have  considered  them  as  int4trpos«ed  l)etween  the  Ctiamplain  division 
and  the  primary.  I  can  discover  no  evidence  of  any  HiK'h  interiM)sition,  but  (consider 
them  a.*?  rocks  modifii»<l  by  metamorphic  agency  and  interme<liate  in  their  character- 
iHtii-j*  lietween  the  unchan^<l  rocks  of  the  Champlain  jlivinitm  and  those  still  more 
alten^l  and  crystalline  along  the  eastern  line  of  New  York  and  in  the  wt»stern  part 
of  Vermont,  Maswichusi'tts,  and  Oonne<*ticut.  (See  also  under  The  Taconic  Ques- 
tion, p.  ♦ioy. ) 

The  trap  rocks  of  the  Hudson  Palisades  he  looked  upon  as  ancient 
lavas  that  had  flowed  through  th(»  ro<'k  fissures  in  dikes  while  this 
part  of  the  continent  was  still  Iwneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  These 
rocks  and  the  associated  red  sandstones  he  rightly  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  thos(i  of  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
though  he  wrongly  put  down  the  Lake  Sui>erior  red  sandstone  as  also 
a  contemporaneous  deiK)sit. 

Emmons,  who  had  charge  of  th(>  second  district,  presented  his 
results  in  a  quarto  volume  of  437  pages,  with  17  plates  and  colored 
sections.  It  was  during  this  survey  that  he  proposed  the  name  N(»w 
York  Transition  system  for  the  stratigraphic  series  of 
NewYork.^''^'''  rocks  extending  from  the  primary  up  to  and  including 
the  Old  Red  siindstone.  Subsetiuently  this  name  was 
shorti^ned  by  the  omission  of  the  word  tranHidotu  and  in  this  form 
was  adopted  by  the  other  members  of  the  survey,  lie  chissified  the 
nK'ks  of  this  system  in  ascending  order  as,  first,  ( -hamplain  division: 
second,  Ontario  division;  third,  Helderberg  division;  and,  fourth,  Krie 
division.  The  first,  or  Champlain,  division  included  the  Potsdam 
.sandstone,  the  Caleiferous  sand  rock,  the  Chazy  and  Birdseye  lime- 
.stone,  the  Isle  la  Motte  marble,  Trenton  limestone,  and  I^)raine  shales. 
The  second,  or  Ontario  division,  included  the  Medina  sandstone,  green 
shales,  and  oolitic  iron  ore,  now  known  as  the  Clinton  ore,  tlwOwow- 
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da^i  fsiilt  and  plaster  rocks,  and  tlie  Manilas  water  liiiio.  The  third 
included  the  IVntanierus  lini(%  the  Oriskany  sand,  Schoharie  <^rits,  ami 
llelderberg  limetstone.  The  fourth  included  the  Marcellus  and  Ham- 
ilton shales,  the  TuUe}^  lime,  Genesee  slate,  and  the  Itbac^a  and  Che- 
numg  slaters  and  grits. 

He  regjirded  the  transition  rocks  of  Essex  and  St.  Lawrence  (*ouiiti(s 
as  equivalent  to  the  graywacke  series  of  Kuropeiin  authorities.  The 
so-called  primitive  limestone — the  peculiar,  coars(?ly  crystalline,  ser- 
pentinous  limestone  occurring  in  Essex  County — he  conceived  might 
be  an  eruptive  rock  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  retained  hv 
the  pressure  of  superincumbent  masses,  the  experiment  of  Sir  .lames 
Hall,  as  he  believed,  bearing  him  out  in  this.  The  occurrence  of 
plumbago  he  also  regjirded  as  favoring  the  igneous  origin  of  the  lime- 
stone, since  plumbago  is  itself  so  often  produced  in  furnaces. 

He  believed  the  agent  of  drift  transporfcition  to  be  wat<M*  and  ice. 
The  bowlders  he  thought  to  be  the  work  of  icebergs,  but  he  did  not 
regard  the  striations  and  polishing  as  due  to  them,  since  the  lK>ttoni 
of  the  ocean  is  not  bare  rock  but  covered  by  debris;  and,  moreover, 
iceliergs  would  not  move  in  straight  lines  (a  point  which  some  mon» 
recent  writers  have  (juite  overlooked.)  The  b(M'gs  might  act  as  agent> 
of  transportation,  he  argued,  but  not  of  erosion.  According  to  his 
ideas,  the  drift-covered  region  w  as,  during  the  drift  period,  depressed. 

the  country  low  and  connoftA'd  at  the  north  with  a  wide  and  ext<»n«ve  n»«ion,  ^iviiitr 
rise  U)  larj^e  rivers,  which  flowed  in  Huocession  over  different  parts  of  the  rv^u*i\ 
lying  between  Chaniplain  and  the  St.  I^iwrenee.  These  rivers  were  wide,  sliallow. 
an<l  Hwift  in  Rome  partes  of  their  eoun^e.^,  an<l  frecpiently  found  new  channels.  They 
coinnnmicatwl  with  the  Atlantic  (»n  the  south  through  the  Chaniplain,  Iluilson,  an«l 
Mohawk  valleys.  They  bore  along  ice  loaded  with  8an<l,  |)el>l)les,  etx*.,  which 
scratche<l  and  grooved  the  surface  of  rocks  over  which  they  flowed,  and  wen^  the 
agents,  also,  of  jierforating  the  rocks  in  the  form  of  potholes. 

Emmons  was,  at  this  time,  a  catastrophist,  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  deep  canyons  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  like  the  Au  Sable 
chasm,  were  ''opened  by  some  convulsion  of  nature/' 

It  was  while  connected  with  the  New  York  State  ."urvey  that 
Emmons  conceived  th(*  idea  that  a  series  of  obscure  rocks,  forming  a  In^lt 
some  tifte(Mi  miles  wide  along  the  western  border  of  Berkshire  County, 
and  lying  along  both  sides  of  theTaconic  Mountains,  were  distinct  from 
any  of  the  so-calh^d  primary  rocks,  and  lav  below  those  of  the  New  York 
system.  He  therefore  proposed,  on  stratigraphic  grounds,  to  raise 
thesis  rocks  to  the  dignity  of  a  system  by  themselves,  which  should  l)e 
called  the  Taconic  system.  Inasnmch  jis  the  controversy  which  arose 
over  this  new  system  raged  vigorously  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
subject  is  considered  worthy  of  a  special  chapter.     (See  p.  659.) 

Vanuxenrs  re[)ort  on  the  third  district,  a  volume  of  306  pages,  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  an  uninteresting  account  of  the  geographic 
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»trihiiti()ii  of  the  various  loeks  and  th(»ir  fossil  contents.  In  fact,  it 
fell  short  of  what  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  a 
'"21'*'^''''*"  i)erusal  of  his  earlier  papers.  His  district,  it  should 
l>e  noted,  comprised  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Iton,  Otsejifo,  Herkimer,  Oneida.  Lewis,  Oswego,  Madison,  Onon- 
fa,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  Clnmango,  l^roome,  Tioga,  and  the  eastern 
f  of  Tompkins. 

Ls  a  matter  of  petrographical  interest,  it  may  he  well  to  note  that 
Heri)entine  described  by  Vanuxem  [first  in  his  third  annual  report 
^9)  arid  last  in  his  final  volume  (1842)|  as  occurring  near  Syracuse, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  he  was  then  somewhat  in  doubt, 
.  in  1844  d(»scribed  as  an  igneous  rock,  and  as  the  only  mass  of  the 
d  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Salt  Spring.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been 
te  overlooked  by  Williams  in  1S87,  when,  working  with  all  the 
liances  of  modern  petrography,  he  showed  the  rock  to  be  an  altered 
idotite. 

b  James  Hall  w^as  assigned  th(i  fourth  district  in  the  New  York 
:e  Survey  at  the  close  of  the  first  season,  as  already  noted  (p.  344). 
s  comprised  fifteen  counties,  including  all  that  part  of  the  State  hing 
west  of  the  parallel  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  between  Lake 
•  Work  in  New  Ontario  ou  the  north  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  south- 
east. The  area  includes  the  least  disturbed  portions 
:he  State,  those  portions  where  the  rocks  lie  in  a  beautiful  consec- 
e  series,  extending  from  the  Medina  up  to  and  including  the 
mung  and  affording  means  unrivaled  for  the  unraveling  of  the 
tigraphy  of  the  continent.  It  is  doubtful  if,  at  the  time  this  dis- 
t  was  assigned  to  Hall,  he  himself  realized  its  possibilities— <*er- 
ily  his  collabomtors  did  not.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  Vanuxenrs 
Lsfer  and  HalFs  promotion  the  region  was  regarded  a.s  one  of  little 
inise  and  was  willingly  relin(|uished  to  the  youngest  and  least 
erienced  of  the  force. 

[all's  report,  appearing  in  1843,  comprised  083  octavo  pages,  with 
plates,  including  a  colored  geologicul  map  of  the  State  and  the 
ited  States  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
lall  adopted  the  term  New  York  system,  as  suggested  by  Emmons, 
nclude  all  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  State,  excluding  the 
tmung  and  Catskill.  As  defined  })y  him  it  would  l)e  the  equivalent 
what  w^as  embraced  in  the  trani<!tlon  bi  Werner.  It  likewise 
uded  Sedgwick's  Cambrian,  Murchison's  Silurian,  and  the  Devonian 
*hillips,  omitting  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
^ncerning  this  he  wrote: 

)where  iH  there  known  to  exint  so  (romplfte  u  8t»rieH  of  the  older  fossihferoufl 
s  as  th<j8e  embracefi  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  for  the  n»ason  that  in 
York,  where  the  means-nf  i«vt*stijratioii  an*  lu'st  afforde«l  and  wliert^  the  wliole 
B 18  nnduitarbed,  there  in  nianifcHt^Hl  ttio  luont  complete  and  continuous  smxsea- 
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sion,  showing  but  one  geological  era  for  the  deposition  of  the  whole.  In  that  era 
the  earth  first  witnesseil  the  dawn  of  animal  life  and  ages  of  its  greatest  fecundity  in 
marine  organinms  an<l  the  approach  of  the  perio<l  when  it  became  fitte<l  to  nupitort  a 
vegetation  ho  luxuriant  an<l  univerHal,  of  whicli  no  modern  era  hsts  afforded  a  parallel. 

Hall,  it  should  be  noted,  in  this  report,  gave  precedence  to  paleon- 
tological  characters  over  all  others  in  distinguishing  the  sedinientan' 
strata,  but  recognized  the  fact  that  lithological  characters  miuit  not  l)e 
wholly  disregarded,  a  fact  to  which  he  ha<l  previously  called  attention 
(p.  383) 

Changes  in  the  lithological  features  of  a  rock  *  *  *  which  may  render  obetr- 
vations  unsatisfactory  or  doubtful  are  usually  accompanieil  by  greater  or  less  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  fossils.  In  no  case,  therefore,  are  to  l)e  overlooked  either  of  the 
three  imix)rtant  fact*j  and  characters,  viz:  Lithological  character,  order  of  superposi- 
tion, and  nature  of  the  contained  fossils. 

At  the  time  of  making  his  report  Hall's  views  regarding  the  drift 
were  still  somewhat  hazy.  That  he  did  not  accept  Agassiz's  doctrine 
of  a  vast  ice  sheet  is  very  evident.     Thus  he  wrote: 

That  blocks  of  granite  either  enclosed  in  ice  or  moveil  by  other  means  have  been 
the  principal  agents  affecting  the  diluvial  phenomena;  that  tliey  have  scored  ami 
groovwl  the  rocks  in  their  passage  and,  breaking  up  the  strata  and  mingling  them- 
selves with  the  mass,  liave  been  driven  onward,  carrying  everything  l)efore  them  in 
one  general  melee.  That  such  may  liave  been  the  case  in  some  instances  or  in  lim- 
ited localities  can  not  be  denied,  but  that  it  ever  has  been  over  any  great  extent  of 
country  will  scarcely  admit  of  proof. 

The  erratics  he  felt  had  been  dropped  from  time  to  time  by  ice  floes 
and  at  a  period  apparently  distant  from  that  of  the  general  drift. 

Hall  was  at  this  time  evidently  a  catastrophistand  regarded  the  drift 
soils,  terraces,  and  the  deep  valleys  and  water  courses  as  due  to  the 
violent  action  of  water,  which  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by  asuJ-  ' 
den  submergence  and  the  rapid  passage  of  a  wave  over  its  surface. 
His  views  were,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  little,  if  bh\\\  in  advance  of 
those  held  by  Mitchill  twenty-five  yeai-s  earlier.  Like  Mitchill,  he 
conceived  of  an  inland  sea  bounded  by  and  held  back,  in  this  case,  by 
th(^  Canadian  Highlands  on  the  north,  the  New  England  range  on  the 
east,  the  Highlands  of  New  York  and  the  Alleghenies  on  the  south, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  These  presented  a  barrier  of 
from  1,000  to  1,2(H)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  until  broken 
through  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Hudson,  partially 
by  the  Mohawk  at  Little  Falls,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Connecticut. 

But,  to  whatever  cause  we  attribute  the  phenomena  of  the  superficial  detritus  of 
the  fourth  district,  the  whole  surface  has  been  jwrnianently  covereii  by  water,  for  it 
seems  impossible  that  i)artiiil  inundations  could  have  produced  the  uniform  character 
and  disiM)sition  of  the  materials  whitrh  we  find  spread  over  the  surface. 

Hall  apparently  failed  at  first  to  realize  the  efficacy  of  subaerial  ero- 
sion, and  thought  that  the  immense  amount  of  denudation  which  laid 
taken  place  in  his  portion  of  the  State  could  only  have  been  accom- 
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.  beneath  the  oeoiiii,  when  it  entirely  covered  the  surface  of  the 
1  and  was  subject  to  tides  and  currents  like  the  present  ocean. 

we  may  conceive  this  wliole  extent  of  conntry  to  have  l>een  8iibuieive<l 
the  ocean  for  a  lonj;  perio<I;  and  tliat  in  its  Hii])He(]uont  elevation  it  has  })een 
by  the  advancing?  and  retiring  waves,  which  have  worn  tlie  deep  indeiita- 
the  limestone  cHffs  and  broken  np  the  edges  of  the  strata. 

was  born  at  Hini^hanu  Massachusetts,  in  ISll,  and  studied  under 
it  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  gmduatini^  in  1832,  after 
le  served  for  a  short  time  as  librarian,  and  was  then  appointed 

assistant  to  pjaton,  at  a  salary  of  §600  a  year. 
James  j^j^  ^x^\^  systematic  work  in  geoloi^y  was  done  under 

the  patronage  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  in  St.  Law- 
k)unty.  With  the  org'anization  of  the  State  geological  survey 
\  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Enmions,  but,  after  the  with- 
of  Conrad,  was  j)laced  in  charge  of  the  fourth  district — 

,  uninteresting  wentern  portion  of  the  State, 
e  was  told  was  good  enoiigli  for  a  young  man 
y-five.  The  region  was  not  the  went^'m  New 
to-day;  roads  were  less  numerous  and  less 

made;  exposures  were  rare  an<l  poor.  It 
ssary  to  wade  along  streams  for  miles  to 
^ments  which  were  to  be  piece<l  into  tenta- 
ions;  the  people  were  suspicious,  fearing 
V  scheme  for  increasing  the  taxes;  l)ut  none 

things  moved  him;  as  in  later  years,  difii- 
nly  increaswi  his  <letermination.     So  his  is 

one  of  the  four  final  rejKjrts  which  deals 
with  tlie  problems  of  the  young  science, 
Qgh  UfK)n  the  contemned  fourth  <listrict,  it 
ily  one  which  has  endure<Wvith  authority 
•me  a  classic  in  geologic^il  literature. 

inal  withdrawal  of  Conrad  from  even 

!iontological  work  left  Ilall  almost  sole  master  of  the  Held,  which 
I  time  filled  so  completely  that  he  came  to  regard  it  as  his  own, 
ented  fiercely  any  intrusion  upon  his  domain.  This  resentment 
I  desire  to  gain  priority  in  all  matters  relative  to  Paleozoic 
ology  caused  him  at  times  to  resort  to  methods  so  (luestionable 
►use  the  antagonism  of  nearly  every  paleontologist  in  America," 
jjected  him  to  criticism  of  the  severest  kind.  Undoubtedly  a 
of  the  hatred  and  opposition  to  him  which  early  l)ecame  marii- 
s  the  outgrowth  of  that  peculiar  jealousy  which  the  poet  Riley 
iptly  set  forth  in  his  humorous  rhynu*: 

And  I've  known  some  t<>  lie  and  wait. 
And  git  ups(M3n  and  set  u^)  late, 
To  find  some  fellow  they  could  hate 
For  going  at  a  faster  gait. 


Fig.  S^.— Jarnei*  Hall. 


leek's  comments  relative  to  Hall's  work  in  Iowa,  and  also  statements  on 
lative  to  the  Troost  collection. 
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Much  of  it  wius,  however,  unquestionably  fully  justified. 

His  disposition  to  down  an  opponent  through  sheer  weight  of  per- 
sonal authority  rather  than  by  proof  or  argument  souietinies  re.sulted 
in  placing  him  in  laughable  and  awkward  positions  l>ef ore  his  audience, 
but  from  which  he  always  emerged  unembarrassed.  Thus  it  is  told 
of  him  that  at  the  i^utfalo  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  a  member  rose  to  question  a  stiitement 
of  his  to  the  effect  that  three  species  of  Spirifer  chai-acteri^sed  three 
zones  of  the  Chemung  formation,  the  gentleman  affirming  that,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  three  species  could  often  be  found  upon 
one  slab,  indicating  that  the}'  belong  to  the  same  zone.  This  Hall 
emphatically  denied,  and  declared  that  if  such  a  slab  could  be  shown 
him,  i.  e.,  with  the  three  species  associated,  he,  Hall,  would  eat  it 
The  next  day  such  a  slab  was  actually  produced,  though  it  is  not  upon 
record  that  Hall  w-as  called  upon  to  redeem  his  promise. 

He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  physical  energy,  whom  no  amount  of 
opi>osition  could  dow^n,  and  on  the  failure  of  the  legislature  in  185<Mo 
make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  a  paleontological  survey  of  the 
State  he  carried  it  on  for  a  time  at  his  own  expense,  even  when  this 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  his  private  means. 

Stevenson  would  have  us  believe  that  the  fundamental  feature  of 
Hall's  character  w^as  "'child-like  simplicity  united  to  self -con  tideni'C 
and  indomitable  energy.''  With  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  qual- 
ities no  one  will  take  exception. 

Knowinj?  what  he  wantcnl  ho  took  a  <liret!t  Hue,  with  little  rt*ganl  for  anylxjdyor 
anything  which  might  be  in  the  way  to  oppose.  *  *  ♦  He  deceive<l  his  oppo- 
nents by  always  telling  the  truth,  something  strange  to  politicians,  but  in  time  they 
came  to  understand  him  well,  and  strong  men  sought  combat  simply  to  mt^^ure 
strength,  as  in  gladiatorial  contests  of  olden  time.  Almost  invariably  he  was  victo- 
rious, but  victr»ry  was  often  worsts  than  defeat,  for  it  <'onverte<l  into  life-long  enemies 
men  who  l)efore  had  In^en  merely  in<lifferent.  *  *  *  He  held  liis  place  for  alnm^t 
two-thinls  of  a  century  through  no  favor  of  man,  but  solely  lx»cause  he  refusiii  tol* 
<lisplaced. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  after  the  science  of  paleontology  ^vas* 
well  upim  its  feet,  were  disposed  to  claim  it  as  a  branch  of  biology,  '^ 
may  ))e  well  to  remark  that  with  Hall  the  problems  of  geology  were 
always  uppermost. 

His  quartos  on  the  New  York  paleontology  art*  his  monument,  and  the  it^^^ 
observer  is  liable  to  see  in  him  a  biologist  rather  than  a  geologist,  but  until  his  later 
years  he  was  a  geologist.     His  studies  were  from  the  standpoint  of  one  seeking  to 
determine  relations  between  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  in  onler  to  solve 
problems  of  correlation.     The  great  i)roblems  of  geology,  not  thoee  of  biolog}%  were 
up|H^rmost  in  his  mind  until  less  than  twenty  years  ago.     His  presidential  addivseto 
the  American  AssiK'iation  for  the  A<lvancement  of  Science  in  1857  (see  p.  49ft),  wasso 
far  in  advance  of  the  time  a.^  to  be  th<»ught  not  uierely  alii?unl,  but  mystical,  yet  to-^iay 
it  is  rtM'ognized  as  one  of  the  most  imj)ortiint  contributions  to  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  physical  geology.     p]ven  in  his  later  years,  when  biological  problems 
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id  assamecl  their  proper  imiwrtance  for  him,  lie  would  have  resenteil  an  intimation 
lat  he  was  any  lens  of  ^e<.)logiHt  than  Ix^fon;. 

Fifteen  quarto  volumes,  coniprisinjr  4,531)  pajjcs  and  1,081  full  paj^e 
late.s  of  fossils,  stand  as  an  endurinj^  monument  to  his  industry,  a 
)cord  which  never  has,  and  presumably  never  will  be,  surpassed  in 
le  annals  of  American  theology/' 

In  1841  Hall,  fresh  from  his  work  on  the  geological  survey  of  New 
ork,  made  a  tour  through  the  then  western  State  of  Ohio  to  the 
[ississippi  River,  with  a  view  of  furthering  the  work  of  Vanuxem  in 

1829  relative  to  th(»  identity  of  certain  of  the  western 
iTf  Work  in  Ohio,  formations  with  those  of  New  York.     As  a  result,  he 

claimed  that  the  rocks  seen  near  Cleveland  were  ''per- 
letly  identical  with  those  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Portage  group,'" 
id  that  the  rocks  of  the  Chenumg  group,  now  known  to  be  Waverly, 
ppeared  near  Newbury  and  Akron.  The  Cliff  limestone  of  the  Ohio 
eologists  he  regarded  as4:he  eijuivalent  of  the  Ilelderberg  series  of 
ew  York,  or  at  least  of  the  Onondaga  and  Corniferous  members,* 
erhaps  the  most  important  of  his  genemlizations  was  the  following: 

From  the  favU  here  state<l,  the  com-hiHion  }!«eeniy  unavoidable  that  the  character 
foHsilrt  is,  or  may  l>e,  as  variable  tus  iithological  characten*;  in  fact,  that  the  species 
Jpeml  in  some  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  amonj^  which  they  live<l. 
weil  characters,  therefore,  l)ecome  of  parallel  importance  to  the  litholojxical;  and, 
order  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  both  must  Iw  studitMl  in  connection,  and  local- 
iesof  proximity  examined.  In  the  case  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  group  of  shales  ami 
•ndstones,  in  passing  from  New  York  to  Ohio  the  lithological  character  is  almost 
itirely  change<l,  and  at  the  same  tinu^  also  the  most  prominent  and  abundant 
flrilsare  unlike  those?  of  the  group  in  Xew  York.  More  carefid  examination,  how- 
''er,  reveals  the  fossils  which  characterize  this  group  at  the  East,  and  also  at  the 
'metiinesfHneoliscurely  similar  lithological  characters.  Similar  lithological  changes, 
"companie^l  by  like  changes  in  fossils,  occur  in  more  limited  districts  within  the 
*teof  New  York.  Without  desiring  to  diminish  the  value  of  fossil  characters  as 
«ins  of  identifying  strata,  it  must  still  be  acknowledge*!  that  similar  conditi(ms  in 
'e  IhmI  of  the  ocean,  and,  ap]>arently,  similar  de|)th  of  water,  are  re<iuire<l  to  give 
cirtence  or  continuation  to  a  uniform  fauna;  ami  when  we  ])a«j  In^yond  the  iK)int« 
here  these  tx)n<litions  existe<l  in  the  ancient  o<'ean,  we  lose,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
idences  of  identity  through  succ(»ssive  depositions,  often  of  very  different  nature; 
*t,at  the  same  time,  these  may  not  have  had  a  very  wide  geographical  range. 

^Pmf.  Charles  Schuchert  informs  me  that  if  tf>  th(^  alM)ve  are  added  his  misctdla- 
?oup  publications  in  (X'tavo  the  number  of  pages  of  text  publishe<l  during  his  life 
*y  safely  l>e  set  <lown  iis  not  l«»ss  than  10,000.  Large  as  are  these  figures,  they 
ere,  however,  excee<led  by  the  ct*lebrate<l  Hohemian  paleontologist  Rarran<le,  who 
Juetl  during  his  life  IS  (juarto  volumes,  comprising  5,r)*>8  pages  of  text  and  70S 
at**  of  foHsils,  bt»si«les  leaving  manuscript  and  mati.'rial  for  at  least  10  volumes 
3re,  of  which  4  have  l)een  issued  since  his  <leath. 

*At  that  time,  the  (^ornif(»rou8,  Schoharie,  Cauda-galli,  Oriskany,  and  the 
londaga,  or  Salina  and  Waterlime,  were  considered  sul divisions  of  th(^  Upper  an<l 
wer  Ilelderberg. 
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Ho  further  wrote: 

One  of  tlie  most  inU^reHtin^r  chan^^H  in  the  prcxluctH  on  goin^  westwaixl  wthojnvat 
increase  of  carl>onate  of  lime,  and  tlie  diminution  of  Hhaly  and  f?andy  matter,  indi- 
cating a  dei»iH'r  (K'ean  nr  greater  dintance  from  lan<l.  The  m)un'e  of  the  falcareon}* 
dej)osit»  in  thus  sliown  to  have  l)et»n  in  that  direction,  or  in  the  southwest,  wliile  the 
sands  and  elayn  had  their  origin  in  the  east,  southeast,  and  northeast,  prcMlucing  a 
tur1)id  tHmdition  in  the  waters  of  these  jiarts  during  long  intervals,  and  the  formation 
of  chemi(*al  deposits.  In  New  York  we  are  evidently  upon  the  niai^in  of  this  primeval 
ocean,  as  indicatetl  in  the  character  of  the  dejvosits  as  well  as  organic  remains;  the 
southwest  unfolds  to  us  that  i)ortion  where  greater  depth  and  more  quiet  comHtion 
prevailed. 

This  is  apparently  the  first  clear  enunciation  by  an  American  geolo- 
j^ist  of  what  are  now  jrenerally  recoj^nized  as  well  established  geologi- 
cal principles. 

It  was  but  natural  that  Hall,  while  geologist  of  the  fourth  district  of 
New  York,  should  write  concerning  Niagara  and  its  gorges.  The 
views  of  Bakewell,  Rogers,  and  Hayes  have  l)een  already  noted  in 
these  i)ages.  Hall  in  his  State  report  (1841),  but  more 
Concerning  Niagara,  in  detail  in  the  Boston  fFournal  of  Natural  History  for 
1842,  covered  the  ground  in  a  manner  much  more 
thorough  and  scientific  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

Hall  announced  at  the  outset  his  disagreement  with  Doctor  Diui- 
beny,^'  who  considered  that  the  terrace  or  escai'pment  at  Lewiston  was 
produced  by  a  fault,  as  he  found  no  evidence  whatever  of  even  the 
smallest  disturbance. 

He  noted  the  abrupt  change  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  at  the 
Whirlpool,  and  also  the  gravel-tilled  channel  extending  from  this  |)oint 
to  St.  Davids,  but,  singularly  enough,  failed  to  realize  that  this  may 
have  been  the  one-time  channel  of  the  Niagara.  He  felt,  rather, 
that  this  ravine  was  excavated  by  the  power  of  the  waves  of  the  se«, 
aided  probably  by  a  stream  which  may  have  been  of  very  insignificant 
proportions. 

The  fact  was,  however,  re<'ognized  that  the  river  was  at  that  time 
carving  out  its  own  channel,  and  the  existing  gorge  from  the  falls  to 
Lewiston  was  due  to  the  same  cause. 

In  1841,  after  several  years  of  agitation,  there  was  established  a 
geological  survey  of  Canada,  of  which  \V.  E.  I^ogan  was  put  in  charge 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  sum  of  £1,500  being  appropriat^^d  for  the 
„     ^..  ^  ,       purpose* of  <arrving  out  the  work.     During:  the  season 

Ettabllthment  ofa*^^  .o  ^  ".. 

Geological  Survey      of  1S42  Logaii  spent  seveiTil  weeks  in  exaumunsf  por- 

of  Canada,  1842.  . 

tions  of  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  made  his  famous  section  of  the  Coal  Measures  at  the  South 
Joggins,  which  gave  the  details  of  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
coal  formation,  some  14,500  feet,  including  76  beds  of  coal  and  90 
distinct  Stigmaria  under-clays.     I^ogan  remained  at  the  head  of  this 

«  Daiibeiiy  was  j)rofe8Hor  at  Oxford,  England. 
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until  1869,  when  he  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  Selwyn  (see 
.     During  this  period  he  submitted  sixteen  vepoits,  dealing 

with  stratigraphic  and 
dc  subjects,  and  in  1863 
lation  of  his  results  un- 

caption  of  The  Geology 
Ida  (p.  517). 

ng  the  early  members  of 
w  York  Lyceum  was  one 
kr  Cozzens,  a  chemist  and 
ist,  who  has  left  as  his 
laim  to  recognition  here 
ivo  volume  of  114  pages 
plates,  entitled  A  Geo- 
logical History 

I  New         of     Manpattan 

or  New  York 
together  with  a  map  of 
and  and  a  suite  of  Sec- 
Fables,  and  Columns  for 
idy  of  Geology,  particu- 
dapted  to  the  American 
t.  This  was  published 
\.    The  map  and  sections 

II  hand-colored,  the  latter 
hat  gorgeously,  and  in- 
.  aside  from  those  relat- 
S^ew  York  Island  proper, 
s  of  Staten  Island;  one 
the  Palisades  on  the  west 

the  Hudson  River;  one 
»tony  Point,  on  the  Hud- 
rer,  through  Dunderl^erg 
Ain  in  New  York;  one 
Brenton  Reef  to  Ports- 
.  Rhode  Island,  and  one  of 
a  Falls,  the  latter  show- 
le  origin  of  the  falls 
h  the  gradual  undermin- 
the  softer  shales  and  the 
ig  down  of  the  harder 
mes  above. 

rocki-i  of  Manhattan  Island  proper  were  classed  as  (1)  granite, 
nite,  (3)  gneiss,  (4)  hornblende  slate,  (6)  quartz  rock,  ((>)  serpen- 
')  primitive  limestone,  and  (8)  diluvion. 
%T  mjH  1«)4 26 


'^. 
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Ill  the  various   sections   given    the  vertical  distances  are  grossly 
exaggerated,  and  the  rocks  piled  on  top  of  one  another  without  any 
evident  consideration  of  their  original  position;  nor  is  there  in  the 
text  any  indication  that  the  author  considered  at  all  the  problems 
relating  to  original  horizontality,  uplift,  and  erosion.     The  red  sand- 
stone associated  with  the  New  Jersey  traps  (Triassic)  he  considered  as 
Old  lied,  hut  the  impressions  of  fossil  lish  that  had  been  reported  as 
found  therein  he  regarded  as  rather  from  overlying  l>eds — from  "one 
of  the  upper  members  of   the  ('oal    Measures  which    lie  al>ove  it" 
The  Triassic  conglomerate  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  wa8  also  inci- 
dentally referred  to  the  Coal  Measurers.     This  seems  a  little  sti-ange 
when  we  coiLsider  the  previous  work  of  his  col lalx)^ tors,  Kedtield  and 
Hitchcock. 

It  is  stat(»d  in  his  preface  that  the  work  was  lirst  undertaken  for  his 
own  anuisement  and  study,  and  it  is  iK)ssiblc  that  his  intluence  can  not 
l)e  gauged  simply  by  this  one  publicjition." 

In  1843,  also,  there  was  published  by  Byrera  Lawren(»e  a  geological 

map  and  descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  Western  States.    This  was  designed 

for  ]:x)pular  use,  and  was  claimed  to  ]>e  the  first  attempt  of  its  kind. 

The  "•Western  St4ites''*  at  that  date  included  nothing 

of  the  Western  west   of   the    Mississippi  Vallev.     '*The  West,"'   he 

States.  .  *  . 

wrote,  "  has  no  mountains  nor  even  hills,  except  such 
as  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water  *  *  *.  The 
rocks  here  have  never  l)een  l)roken  by  violence  nor  tilted  up  as  in  the 
East,  but  lie  apparently  horizontal  in  the  sides  of  the  hills.''  The 
drift  he  described  in  some  detail,  its  source  recognized  and  its  cause 
attributed  to  water  and  ice.  "  It  is  probable  there  may  be  some  anal- 
ogy betweiMi  the  whole  matter  and  the  icebergs  of  the  present  day."* 
In  is^^i  too,  the  noted  Edmund  Kuffin,  agricultural  surveyor  of 
South  C.'aroliiia,  published  a  r(*ix)rt  of  the  commencement  and  progress^ 
of  his  survey,  in  the  form  of  a  small  volume  [of  120  +  55  pages:]. 

wliich  naturallv  related  largelv  to  agricultural  matters. 

Ruffln  and  Tuomey's   _  ^    •        i    /  i«^     "^^  xu     •  ^    i        ^      *        -i 

work  In  South  It  contained,  liowever,  a  list  of  the  mvertebrate  fossils 

of  the  State  as  then  known  and  numerous  analyses  of 

the  mai  Is.     He  rioted  that  nearly  the  entire  country  above  the  lower 


"  In  th(*  annalH  <>f  tlie  Lyceiiin  of  Natural  History  for  1867,  Mr.  R.  P.  Steven? 
liad  a  pajKT  read  in  IStiT)  on  tlic  past  and  present  history  of  thegeology  of  New  York 
Island.  In  thin,  after  reviewing;  the  work  of  H.  II.  Hayden,  Macrlare,  Akerly,  an<i 
Cozzens,  he  pive  the  results  of  later  ohwTvations  by  himself  in  the  75  to  100  milw 
of  artificial  H(*etion8  exi>o8i^<I  since  Cozzens's  time.  He  showed  the  island  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  main  land  of  Westchester  County  cutoff  by  a  profound  faalt.  The 
rcK'ks  enumerated  were  chiefly  gneiss,  which  he  considered  metainorphoseil  Tkconic,  . 
cut  by  granite,  an<l  interlnihleil  with  limestone. 

f>  Liiwrence  is  cn?dited  in  Darton's  biblioj^raphy  of  American  geology  with  but  two 
very  brief  j;eoli>^ical  pajH^rs — on  Coal  in  Arkansas  and  the  Geology  of  Arkansa^^ 
pubiishe<l  in  New  Orleans  in  1H.'>1  and  ISo.S,  rt»sp<H*tively. 
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fall  line  of  the  rivers  was  occupie<l  !)y  orranitie  rocks  and  their  residual 
soils. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  geological  survey  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  inaugurated  in  18^14  with  the  appointment  of  Michael  Tuomey 
as  State  geologist.  The  first  report,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  45  pages 
with  an  appendix,  was  submitted  in  November  of  the  same  3' ear.  This 
was  devoted  mainly  to  economic  considerations,  and,  aside  from  a  few 
notes  on  rock  weathering,  contained  little  of  general  interest.  His 
final  report,  which  appeared  in  1849,  wijl  l)e  noted  later. 

Tuomey  was  Ijorn  in  Ireland  in  1805,  and  went  to  England  when 
al>out  17  years  of  age,  shortly  afterwards  coming  to  America.  He 
first  settled  near  Philadelphia,  going  thence  to  Maryland,  when*  he 
served  for  a  time  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.  He 
Sketch  of  Tnomey.  entiU'cd  the  Kcnssclaer  school  in  New  York,  and  after 
graduation  went  South,  serving  first  as  an  engineer  on 
a  i-ailway  in  North  Carolina  and  afterwards  as  a  teacher  in  Virginia. 
His  love  for  natural  history  led  him  to  make 
collections  of  fossils,  which  brought  hnn  in 
contact  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  James  Hall, 
J.'D.  Dana,  and  others,  and  he  shared  with 
Rogers  the  honor  of  discovering  the  infuso- 
rial beds  near  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

In  1844  he  became  State*  geologist  of 
South  Carolinia,  as  already  mentioned,  and, 
in  1847,  was  appointed  professor  of  geolog}-, 
uaineralogy,  and  agricultunil  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Alabama;  in  1848  receiv- 
ing in  addition  the  appointment  of  State 
geologist.  As  a  teiicher  Tuomey  is  repre- 
sented to  us  as  ix>ssessing  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  faculty  of  interesting  the  student, 

those,  even,  who  took  no  particular  interest  in  the  su})ject-matter  of  his 
lectures.  His  native  Irish  wit  did  much  to  render  his  lectures  enter- 
taining, especially  to  those  who  were  not  the  victims  of  it,  he  being 
particularly  unmerciful  in  his  rebukes  and  exposures  of  shams  and 
affectations. 

His  most  important  publications  are  his  official  reports  on  the  geol- 
ogy of  South  Carolina,  and  his  joint  report  with  Dr.  F.  S.  Holmes,  of 
(.■harleston,  on  the  Pliocene  fossils  of  that  State,  the  latter  of  which 
appeared  in  1855. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  microscope  and  the  study  of  ro<*k 
structures  by  means  of  thin  sections  (about  1870)  views  regarding 
metamorphism,  particularly  such  as  are  due  to  sheering  stresses  in 
the  older  crystallines,  were  naturally  somewhat  vague.  With  rocks 
Uk)  fine  of  grain  to  allow  a  determination  of  their  structure  and  mineral 
f^nipoHition  by  the  unaided  eye,  only  mode  of  (Kicurrcnce  cvmUV  W^ 


Fn;.  Sij.— Michael  Tuomey. 
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relied  upon  to  give  a  clew  to  their  origin,  and  it  was  not  until  the  thin 

sections  made  it  possible  to  sometimes  trace  a  distinct  gradation  from 

schistose  and  foliated  rocks  of  decidedly  metamoi-phic 

Dana's  Views  on  .  •    ^  ..•  *  ^i  *      i   •         ^ 

Metamorphism,  as|>ect  into  massivc  eruptivos  of  the  same  ultiiuate  com- 
position that  a  feeling  of  doubt  began  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  o})servers  regarding  the  assumed  sedimentary  origin  of  the 
gneisses  and  crystalline  schist'^. 

It  was  during  this  prematinal  period,  as  Rogers  might  have  termed 
it,  that  J.  I).  Dana  came  out  .with  a  suggestive  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  on  the  analogies  between  the  modern  igneous  rocks 
and  the  so-called  Primary  formations  and  the  metamorphic  changes 
produced  by  heat  in  the  associated  sedimentary  <lej>osits.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  were  })ased  upon  observations  made  during  the 
Wilkes  exploring  ex])edition,  and  the  exciting  cause  of  a  i^aper  at  this 
time  would  appear  to  have  been  the  somewhat  varying  views  recently 
put  forth  by  Lyell. 

Dana  argued  that:  (1)  The  schistose  structure  of  gneiss  and  niiai 
slate  was  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  sedimentary  origin;  (2)  that 
some  granites  having  no  trace  of  a  schistose  structure  may  have  had  u 
sedimentary  origin;  and  (8)  that  the  heat  producing  metamorphisni 
was  not  applied  from  beneath  b\^  conduction,  but  was  leather  due  to 
heated  waters  of  the  ocean  which  permeated  the  rocks.  As  confirma- 
tory of  the  first  he  called  attention  to  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minerjils  and  the  consequent  plat}'  structure,  with  a  tendency  to  split 
along  certain  lines,  which  were  sometimes  found  in  volcanic  and  other 
igneous  rocks.  The  possibility  of  a  schistose  structure  due  to  dynamic 
(shearing)  caus(»s  was  not,  however,  suggested. 

His  argument  for  the  possi})le  metamorphic  origin  of  certiiin  gi-an- 
ites  was  based  upon  th<»  fact  that  some  of  the  basaltic  tuffs  observed 
by  him  in  the  Andes  and  in  Oregon  had  become  so  indurated  that  their 
fragmental  origin  was  almost  wholly  obscured.  He  felt  that  if  iXK*ks 
of  this  type  could  be  so  remodel(»d  or  rehardened  as  to  be  si*arcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  parent  nx'k,  sedimentary  deposits  of  granitic 
origin  might  undergo  a  like  change. 

His  argunuMit  against  metiimorphism  b\'  dry  heat  was  enforced  by 
calling  attention  to  the  low  conducting  power  of  stone,  which  is  such 
that  heat,  even  to  the  point  of  fusion,  may  be  transmitted  only  a  few 
inclu's.  **  Lavas  may  bo  heated  to  a  red  heat  within  a  yard  of  the  sur- 
face and  still  1)0  so  cool  a])ove  that  the  bare  foot  may  walk  upon  them." 
H(»  b(»lieve(l  that  subterranean  waters  or  water  on  sea  bottoms  might 
become  so  heated  \)y  "'  volcanic  fires'""  as,  on  permeating  the  rocks,  to 
bring  about  the  metamorphism.  This,  of  course,  would  mean  that  the 
gneissic  rocks  were  not  necessarily  deep  seated  (hyix)gene),  as  held  by 
Lyell,  })ut  analogous  to  other  rock  formations  deposited  and  solidified 
at  or  near  the  surfact^ 
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In  a  paper  read  l)efore  the  fifth  session  of  American  Geologists  and 
Naturalists  in  1844,  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  described  a  trap  tufa 
differing  from  '*'connnon  trap'-  in  being  conglomerate  and  apparently 
Hitchcock  on  the  carrying  organic  remains.  He  believed  that  this  was 
Connecticut  Valley    produced   before  the  main  ridees  of  trap  along  the 

nnd  cm  Inclifuitlon      fl  ..  ,>.  ,  ^  - 

of  strau,  1844.  Connecticut  Kiver,  by  precursory  outbursts  or  pumice, 
scoria,  ashes,  and  melted  matter  falling  over  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
where  it  became  admixed  with  sand  and  gravel.  After  this  layers  of 
sandstone  accumulated  over  it,  and  finally  the  main  ridges  of  trap  were 
pi-otruded  through  the  strata,  tilting  them  up. 

He  regarded  the  dip  of  the  sandstone  in  the  valley  as  due  in  part  to 
elevation  by  the  protrusion  of  the  trap  and  in  part  to  the  lifting  and 
latei*al  movements  of  the  adjoining  primary  ridges.     He  felt,  however, 
that  the  sandstone  might  have  been  originally  deposited  on  a  slightly 
inclined  plane.     This  last  view  brings  up  a  matter  which  seems  often 
to  have  seriously  troubled  the  earlier  geologists,  and  which,  so  far  as 
the  literature  shows,  was  never  solved  for  itself,  })ut  became  lost  sight 
of  a*^  other  and  satisfactory  means  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon 
^-ere  observed.     This  relates  to  the  inclined  position  of  strata — how 
much  of  it  was  due  to  original  deposition  and  how  much  to  upheaval. 
Cleaveland,    it  will   be    remem})ered,   in    his    work   on   geology  and 
mineralogy,  181(K  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  inclined  posi- 
tion of  strata  was  original  or  due  to  some  powerful  cause  which  had 
elevated  them  from  horizontality.     Maclure  in  1825  suggested  that  the 
dip,  so  far  as  the  transition  rocks  were  concerned,  might  result  from 
their  having  been  laid  down  on  a  primitive  floor,  concerning  the  posi- 
tion of  which  nothing  was  known.     Hitchcock,  it  will  be  noticed,  with 
his  usual  caution,  felt  that  both  causes  might  have  been  instrumental 
in  producing  the  dip  observed. 

At  the  same  session  at  which  Hitchcock  read  the  paper  noted  above, 
Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  presented  a  report  On  the  Intrusive  Trap  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Coiuiecticut.  His  conclusions  w^ere  to  the 
effect  that  the  sandstone  was  let  down  from  suspension  in  water  in 
the  inclined  position  which  it  now  occupies  and  that  it  had  sutfered  no 
change  in  dip,  excepting  in  immediate  connection  with  the  injection 
of  the  trap  rocks.  He  con.sidered  it  probable  that  the  straUi  were 
deposited  by  a  primeval  ocean  current  setting  from  the  southwest  and 
west.  Subsequent  to  this  accumulation  and  consolidation  the  lower 
primary  rocks  were  disrupted,  the  igneous  rocks  Injected  through  the 
'  fissures  and  distributed  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  in  the  sedi- 
j  meutar^''  strata— that  is,  along  and  up  the  plane  of  the  dip,  thereby 
lifting  the  strata  parallel  to  the  dip  from  the  })eds  on  which  they  had 
before  reposed.  At  the  same  time  there  were  produced  in  the  upper 
strata  fissures  and  transverse  cracks  which  were  filled  with  the  molten 
trap.     This  injection  he  thought  was  probably  continued  during  a 
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long  period,  but  all  referable  to  the  same  geological  epoch  and  anterior 
to  the  elevation  of  the  strata  in  which  it  occurred. 

After  the  deposition  and  injection  ceased  and  the  elevation  of  the 
present  continent  had  commenced,  denudation,  induced  by  a  northerly 
current,  set  in,  the  current  itself  being  due  to  the  flowing  off  of  the 
oceanic  watei*s  incidental  to  the  elevation  of  the  present  continent. 
By  this  denudation  the  soft  shales  and  other  materials  were  removed 
and  the  trap  ridges  developed.  Thus,  deposition,  intrusion,  uplift, 
and  erosion  were  all  included  within  a  single  epoch. 

Early  speculations  regarding  the  origin  of  the  earth,  though  largely 

fanciful,  were  founded  upon  the  brief  outline  of  a  series  of  events  as 

chronicled  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.     Theories  regarding  earth 

development  and  its  probable  destiny  other  than  its 

H.D.  Rogers  on  the  .      ^         ,.  .1.,    J         .1  ,      t^.-    •  xi 

Atmosphere  of  the     ciitastrophic  annihilation  throufifh  Divme  wrath,  as  a 

CoiU  Period.  1844.  i.i.  -is.  ,  ^ 

punishment  for  smful  man,  were  slow  to  appear. 
When  such  did  appear,  however,  they  were  founded  upon  a  much 
more  scientific  basis. 

That  a  nmtual  reaction  was  going  on  constantly  between  the  super- 
ficial portions  of  the  earth  and  its  surrounding  atmosphere  was  doubt- 
less realized  by  all  of  those  who  wrote  on  the  weathering  of  rocks  and 
the  formation  of  soils;  but,  so  far  as  known  to  the  present  writer,  II.  D. 
Rogers  was  one  of  the  first  of  American  geologists  to  show  !)y  direct 
calculation  that  the  earth  had  been  in  the  past,  as  at  present,  robbing 
the  atmosphere  of  some  of  its  constituent  parts  and  gradually*  storing 
them  up  in  its  solid  crust." 

At  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Geolo- 
gists and  Naturalists  in  May,  1844,  Professor  Rogers  submitted  a  com- 
munication on  the  probable  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  period 
of  the  formation  of  the  coal.  He  estimated  that  the  amount  of  carbon 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  to-day  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  would 
bo  only  sufficient  to  furnish  through  vegetable  action  about  850, 0(.H.),(HX> 
tons  of  coal,  while  the  probable  quantity  of  this  substance  in  existence, 
all  of  which  must  have  been  elaborated  from  the  ancient  atmosphere, 
was  nearly  5, 000, 000, 000  tons;  that  is  to  sa\',  about  six  times  what  the 
])resent  atmosphere  would  produce.  So  great  a  reduction  in  the  car- 
bonic acid,  implying  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  oxj'gen,  is  felt 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  in  geology,  as  showing  that  ever^'  modi- 
fication in  the  constitution  of  the  air  had  adapted  it  to  the  development 
of  animals  progressively  higher  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

Of  all  the  New  England  States  Vermont  was  the  last  to  become 
infected  with  a  desire  for  a  geological  survey,  and  it  was  not  until 

«  Vanuxem  in  1827,  while  connected  with  South  Carolina  College,  pointed  oat  the 
probable  change  in  the  atmosphere  during  geologic  time  through  the  absorption  by 
the  earth  of  nitrogen  an<l  oxygen,  and  also  the  probability  of  a  warm,  moist  cliniat^^ 
during  the  |)erio<l  of  coal  formation.     (American  Journal  of  Science,  XII,  1827.) 
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1844  that  the  final  steps  were  taken  resulting  in  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  C.  B.  Adams  as  State  geologist.  Adams  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy  and  Amherst  College,  and  subso(iuently  attended  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  the  last-named  place.  In  1836  he 
ia  vmont!'i»44.'^'^  became  a  tutor  at  Amherst  and  for  a  brief  ])eriod  was 
assistant  to  Professor  Hitchcock  in  his  work  on  the 
geological  survey  of  New  York.  When  appointed  State  geologist  of 
Vermont  he  selected  Zadock  Thompson  as  his  chief  assistant,  Denison 
Olmsted,  jr.,  and  later  T.  Sterry  Hunt  aiding  in  minemlogy  and  chem- 
istry. Rev.  S.  K.  Hall,  of  Craftsbury,  was  employed  to  look  after 
the  agricultural  features.  Up  to  March,  1S4S,  the  survey  continued 
in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition,  a  large  amount  of  material  being  col- 
lected, })oth  in  the  way  of  specimens  and  notes,  but  at  the  session  of 
the  legislature  for  this  year  appropriations  were  for  some  re<ason  with- 
held and  the  work  stopped.  Four  reports  in  all  were  issued,  the  last 
a  mere  pamphlet  of  eight  pages. 

The  pui*pose  of  the  surv(*y,  as  stated  in 
the  first  report,  was  to  collect  and  analyze 
the  soil,  the  simple  minerals,  })oth  of  eco- 
ii(>iiii<'  and  scientifi<*  imiK)rtance,  and  to 
make  investigations  into  the  charact<'r  and 
limits  of  the  geological  formations.  The 
report*^  on  the  whole  were  extremely  frjig- 
nientarv.  Doctor  Adams  dying  before  the 
nianascript  of  the  final  report  was  pre- 
pared, a  large  part  of  his  work  was  lost, 
this  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  took 
his  notes  in  a  ''peculiar  shorthand,  which 
only  he  could  read.''  As  suggested  }>y  Pro-  pio.  36.-chari^Bnic.r  Adams. 
fessor  Thompson,  it  would  have  re<|uired 
more  la}K)r  to  decipher  his  notes  than  to  go  over  the  ground  anew. 

The  second  annual  report  was  pn^pared-  as  was  not  infrequently 
the  case  at  that  date — in  the  form  of  a  geinMal  treatise  on  geology, 
and  began  with  an  elementary  chai)tcr  which  dealt  with  all  su})jects 
relating  to  geological  ph(Miomena,  whether  ai)plicable  to  the  State  or 
not.  The  views  advanced  were  those  givt»n  by  the  text-books  of  the 
period  and  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail.  An  ideal  section  from 
the  first  report  is,  however,  reproduced  here  as  illustrating  eciually 
well  the  rough  method  of  picture  making  with  which  the  early  work- 
ers had  to  content  themselves  and  the  crudity  of  ideas  relative*  to  the 
earth's  crust  and  interior.  He  would,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a  novice 
in  geology  to-day  who  would  not  at  first  glance  incjuire  what  supported 
the  nia88  of  solid  material  represent<Hl  as  resting  upon  the  molten  lava, 
yet  this  question  does  not  seem  at  this  time  to  have  even  presented 
itnelf  for  consideration.     A  little  s|)ace  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
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the  conuection  between  geology  and  the  Bible,  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  ''many  well-meaning  persons"  who  were  disturbed  by  a  supposed 
incongruity'  between  the  principles  of  geology  and  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive. A  very  abstruse  explanation  of  concretionary  structures  was 
offered,  Adams  failing,  as  did  many  of  his  contemporaries,  to  discrimi- 
nate between  concretionary  structure  as  it  is  now  understood,  and  cer- 
tain forms  assumed  b}^  igneous  rocks  and  due  to  contraction  in  cooling. 
Thus  he  considered  columnar  structure  in  basaltic  rocks  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  concretion  which  was  due  to  lateral  pressure  such  as  might 
exist  between  spheres  compressed  at  the  .sides. 

Agassiz's  glacial  theories  had  been  apparently  without  effect,  even  if 
they  were  known,  and  icebergs  were  considered  as  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  drift. 


Fio.  87.— Ideal  section  of  the  Crust  of  the  Earth.    (After  C.  B.  Adams.) 

Explanations.— Unstratlfied  rocks  of  igneous  origin:  G,  granite;  Sn,  seinite;  Pr,  porphyrj';  Tp.  trap 
rocks;  Td,  a  trap  dyke;  L,  lava,  with  a  volcano,  c  c  being  fisHures  through  which  the  water  <»f  ihf 
ocean  penetrates  to  the  melted  lava  by  its  conversion  into  steam,  causing  earthquakes  and  erup- 
tions. Stratified  rocks  (represented  by  parallel  lines)  of  aqueous  origin:  Pr  8,  primary  strata;  Tr, 
palaeozoic  rocks,  or  the  oldest  rocks  which  contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  planb^;  Sec,  second- 
ary rocks;  Tt,  tertiary  strata:  D,  the  superficial  covering  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loose  stones,  called 
••drift." 

In  1847,  the  year  before  the  closing  of  the  survey,  Adams  had 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Amherst,  and  in  1853,  in  conjunction  with 
Alonzo  Gmy,  published  as  a  text-book  an  Elements  of  Geology-,  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  350  pages.  Here  his  geological  work  seems  to 
have  ceased.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of  the  State 
survey  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  zoology,  and  particularly  to 
concholog}',  making  large  collections  especially  rich  in  West  Indian 
and  Central  American  forms.  While  at  St.  Thomas,  on  one  of  his 
collecting  trips,  he  contracted  yellow  fever,  from  which  he  died  in 
1853.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  sturdy  build,  medium  height,  with 
large,  black  eyes  and  black  hair.  A  man  of  tremendous  physical 
endunince,  knowing  neither  fear  nor  what  it  was  to  be  tired;  but, 
withal,  a  quiet  and  self-contained  demeanor. 

Thompson,  Adams's  chief  assistant,  is  represented  to  us  as  a  man 
poor  in  this  world's  goods  as  well  as  in  general  health,  and  modest 
almost  to  a  fault— one  who  from  childhood  had  shown  a  passion  for 
writing  books.  His  first  publications  were  almanacs,  which  he  him- 
self sold  while  trnveling  on  foot  about  the  country.     It  is  told  of  him 
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that  when  at  one  time  interrupted  by  his  clerk  with  an  inquiry  em  to 
the  prediction  that  should  he  made  in  the  forthcoming  issue  for  the 
weather  for  July,  he  replied  somewhat  testily,  ''Say 
SkctehofZadock  ' Snow  about  this  time."'  So  it  stood  in  the  printed 
almanacs,  as  issued  from  the  press,  and,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  including  both  printer  and  author,  snow  did  fall  in 
Vermont  that  year  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  industry  of  the  man  was  remarkable.  lie  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  at  the  age  of  27.  He  published  an  arithme- 
tic, a  geography  and  map  of  Canada  for  use  in  the  common  schools; 
became  in  1832  editor  of  the  Green  Mountain 
Repository;  wrote  a  history  of  Vermont, 
which  appeared  the  same  3'ear;  studied  theol- 
ogy, and  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  1836.  He  preached 
for  a  time  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
lKK>k  writing,  first  publishing  in  three  vol- 
umes a  Natural, Civil,  and  Statistical  Historv 
of  Vermont;  then  a  t(»,xt-book  on  the  Geol- 
ogy and  Geography  of  Vermont;  finally 
l>ecoming  an  assistant  to  Professor  Adams 
on  the  State  survey  in  1845,  when  his  geo- 
logical work  really  began. 

^^Tall,  angular,  of  a  very  quiet  and  sedate.         fiu.  ^..-zuacKk  Thump«,n. 
yet  very  pleasant,  manner,  a  man  of  most 

amiable  and  sweet  temper,  loved  by  all  who  knew  lum,aiKl  respectex^l  for 
his  sound  sense  and  accurate  judgment."  Such  is  the  picture  given  us 
of  him,  who  certainl}'  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  times 
although  his  name  inay  not  stand  the  highest  in  the  annals  of  geology. 

Under  the  caption  of  ''  Description  of  a  singular  case  of  dispersion 
of  blocks  of  stone  connected  with  the  drift  in  Ii<»rkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,"  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  described  in  the  American 
Hitcbcock's  Journal  of  Science  for  1845  a  remarkable  train  of  gla- 

RhSimd^owider  ^^^^  bowlders  extending  from  Fry's  Hill  in  the  Canaiin 
Tmin.  1845.  Mountains,  of  New  York,  southeasterly  into  Massa- 

chusetts for  a  distance  of  some  15  or  20  miles. 

The  lithological  nature  of  the  bowlders  was  such  that  the}-  could  all 
>>e  traced  to  a  common  source,  though  described  as  forming  three 
somewhat  meandering  trains  extending  from  Fry's  Hill  above  men- 
tioned, through  the  adjoining  valley,  and  upward  over  an  elevation  of 
8(K)  feet  at  the  State  line,  across  the  Kichmond  Valle\'  and  over  Len- 
nox Mountain,  600  feet  in  height,  to  and  over  Beartown  Mountain, 
1,000  feet  in  height. 

Naturally,  so  striking  a  phenomenon  excited  investigation,  and, 
naturally,  too,  Doctor  Hitchcock,  in  the  then  existing  condition  of 
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knowledge  regarding  glacial  transportation,  found  difficultj^  in  account- 
ing for  the  same.  He  recognized  the  siniilarit}^  of  the  trains  to  the 
lateral  glacial  moraines  described  by  Agassiz  in  his  Etudes  sur  h-^  Gla- 
01^8^  which  had  appeared  five  years  previously,  but  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a  glacier  traveling  directly  across  the  intervening  ridges, even 
were  the  mountiiins  in  the  vicinity  of  sufficient  altitude  to  give  rise  to 
the  same.     Neither  did  the  consideration  of  river  drift  or  floating  ice 

affoi-d  him  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  ' '  In  short, 
I  find  so  man\'  difficul- 
ties on  any  supposition 
which  I  may  make  that 
I  prefer  to  leave  the  case 
unexplained  until  more 
analogous  facts  have 
been  observed." 

Unsatisfactory  and  ap- 
parently unimportant  as 
the  paper  may,  at  fir>t 
thought,  seem,  it  is  men- 
tioned here  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
planation of  the  phc 
nomenon  oflfered  })y  the 
Rogei*s  brothers  three 
years  later  (see  p.  4<i3). 
In  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  for  1845 
W.  W.  Mather,  whose 
work  in  New  York  and 
Ohio  ba8  been  already 
mentioned,  published  a 
paper  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  L/nited  States  in  which  he  still  further  elaborated 
some  of  the  interesting  and  rather  unique  ideas  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  elevation  of  islands, 
continents,  and  mountain  chains  which  he  there  put 
forth.  Th(»se  may  l>e  referred  to  in  considei*able  detail. 
Mather  again  argued  on  the  basis  that  the  earth  is  a  cooling  IhkIv, 
contracting,  and  henc(»  undergoing  an  increased  velocity  of  rotation 
upon  its  axis.  The  oblateness  of  its  spheroidal  form,  due  to  the 
increase*  of  centrifugal  force,  would  therefore  induce  a  flow  of  water 
from  the  polar  to  the  tropi(;al  regions,  and  as  the  earth  revolved  from 
west  to  east  these  currents  from  the  poles  would  bend  more  and  more 


(After  E.  HltchciK'k.) 
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to  the  W4?8tward  as  they  advanced  to  lower  latitudes.  On  the  other 
band,  the  water  in  the  Tropics,  being  gradually  expanded  through 
heat,  would  tend  to  flow  off  toward  the  polar  regions. 

These  currents  he  regarded  as  having  acted  throughout  all  the  time 
since  the  ocean  occui)ied  its  present  bed,  and  to  them  he  would  ascribe 
the  mechanical  distribution  of  many  of  the  sediments  making  up  the 
Secondary  rocks.  Considering  only  those  currents  that  constitute  the 
Equatorial,  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the  Labrador  Current  in  the  Atlantic, 
he  thought  to  show  that  the  materials  constituting  the  immense  mass 
of  sedimentary  rocks  })etween  the  primary  ranges  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  Blu(».  Kidge  and  the 
Rock}"  Mountains,  were  deiK)sited  within  the  great  eddy  due  to  their 
interference. 

The  red  sandstone  formations  extending  from  Carolina  to  Stony 
Point  on  the  Hudson  he  believed  to  have  been  foiiued  through  the 
transporting  power  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  its  northward  extension  hav- 
ing been  cut  off  by  a  polar  current  flowing  through  the  Champlain 
and  Hudson  River  valleys.  The  loosely  consolidated  material  now 
clansed  as  glacial  drift  he  seemed  also  to  r(»gard  as  having  l)een  tnins- 
ported  and  deposited  through  the  same  agency.  The  coal  })edsof  the 
imstern  andcentml  portions  of  the  Tnited  States  he  regardcul  as  formed 
at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  ocean  in  which  great  eddies  occurred,  and  \Yhere 
plants  })rought  from  the  Tropics  and  other  sources  would  float  and  circle 
about  until  they  sank.  He  noted  that  these  beds  were  based  upon  a 
sandstone  which  at  the  outcrop  of  its  edges  on  the  coal  basins  was 
much  coarser  and  sometimes  a  conghnnenite  or  coarse  pudding  stone, 
while  through  the  center  of  the  basins  it  was  much  Hner.  This  fact 
denoted  to  his  mind  a  stronger  current  on  the  exterior  of  the  coal  basins 
than  within  its  area. 

Concerning  the  regions  over  which  the  polar  currents  were  supposed 
to  have  flown,  and  from  whence,  as  a  consequence,  were  derived  the 
materials  for  the  sedimcMitary  rocks,  he  could  say  little  from  actual 
observation.  Dniwing  for  his  materials  mainly  on  the  writings  of 
travelers,  though  acknowledging  that  such  might  be  faulty,  he  never- 
theless pictured  a  scene  of  barrenness  of  the  entire  region  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  and  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Stony 
Mountains  such  as  is  equaled  only  by  that  given  by  11.  II.  Ilayden  in 
his  attempt  to  account  for  the  dejwsits  of  the  coastal  plain  (p.  2r)()). 

Although  the  quotationfl  from  travelers  lack  that  aocurato  examination  that  in  nec- 
essary to  a  detennination  whether  the  siirfacres  thuH  <lescrilxMl  have  ])een  exjM>i*e(l  to 
the  action  of  violent  and  long-continued  current**,  yet  they  have  their  weight.  When 
considered  in  connection  with  the  effect«  of  known  i>hyHical  caunes,  it  is  rendennl 
more  than  probable  that  the  (currents  under  consideration  have  fiowe<l  from  the 
polar  regions  towanl  the  equator  and  from  the  Tropica  towanl  the  poles  when  thin 
continent  was  beneath  the  ot^ean,  and  that  the  matter  which  (y)mix«eil  the  deponits 
of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  United  Statew  was  wahihe<i  away  by  these  great  equi- 
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libriatiri);  currenti*  from  the  l>ed  of  the  ocean,  from  reefs,  islands,  and  coaists,  and 
finally  <leposite<l  from  8uspeiisi<ai  over  the  j;reat  area  where  we  now  find  it  expoead    . 
to  observation. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  he  thought  to  be 
secular  refrigeration  accompanied  b}-  contraction,  whereby  a  gradually 
accumulating  tension  was  finally  overcome  by  a  y-ielding  of  the  solid 
strata,  such  being  regarded  as  paroxysmal  and  productive  of  earth- 
quakes. At  the  same  time  a  sudden  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  rotation  would  result,  and  this  in  turn  would  increase  the  flow 
of  the  oce^n  currents  above  mentioned. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  overturned  character  of  the  folds 
in  the  mountain  chains  of  the  eastern  United  States,  he  seems  to  have 
actually  outdone  the  Rogers  brothers  in  fecundity  of  ideas.     He  wrote: 

Paroxysmal  elevation  and  the  action  of  inertia  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  folded  axes  and  eastwardly  dip.  Supi>o8e  the  sudden  elevation  of  a  mountain 
mass  one  mile  in  heij^ht,  or  more  distant  from  the  axis  of  rotation  than  it  was  l>ef(»re 
its  elevation.  It  would  still  retain  the  linear  velocity  it  had  when  a  mile  nearer  the 
axis  of  rotation,  while  the  proj>er  Hnear  velocity  at  this  increase<l  distance  would  l»e 
■■*  ■  J  j '  '  miles,  or  ()9()  feet  j?n»ater  i)er  hour  than  tliat  which  it  had  before  its  elevatk»n. 
Incrita  wouM  therefore  cause  the  mass  at  the  top  to  i)res8  to  the  westward  wWi  a 
force  j>roix)rtioual  to  its  mass  and  the  alx)ve-mentioned  velocity,  and  at  intermediate 
lM»ij?hts  with  a  pro|M)rtionally  less  momentum.  If  the  strata  l)e  capable  of  yielding, 
they  must,  when  elevated  in  hijrhly  curve<l  wrinkles,  tend  to  fall  over  westward  as  a 
conscipience  of  the  iiiHucnce  of  inertia  and  the  nwolution  of  the  earth  from  west  t<» 
east  on  its  axis. 

Such  a  view  from  a  man  of  Mather's  training  and  at  this  late  date 
c(^rtainly  seems  extraordinary. 

Conunenting  further  on  the  eflfectsof  centrifugal  force,  particularly 
upon  bodies  of  different  densities,  he  argued  that  as  such  is  greatest 
under  the  etjuator,  an\-  subterranean  force  tending  to  elevate  jx)rtion.s 
of  the  earth's  surface  by  their  ehistic  tension  would  here  be  most 
eirective.  In  this  way  he  would  account  for  the  supposed  fact  that 
most  of  the  highest  mountiiins  are  found  within  the  Tropics.  Reason- 
ing along  the  same  lines,  he  conceived  it  possible  that  fractures  might 
b(^  expected  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  circles  parallel  to  the  equator 
at  a  distiince  intermediate  betw^HMi  it  and  the  poles,  where  the  curva- 
ture resulting  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  would  be  greatest. 

In  continuation  of  his  work  begun  in  1832.  T.  A.  Conrad  in  1845  issued 

his  volume  on  the  Medial  Tertiary  lormavions,  the  general  plan  of  the 

work  conforming  closely  to  those  which  we  have  already  considered 

(pp.  8<M),  320,  and  354).     In  this  latter  work  he  de- 

Conrad's  Medial  .,      i      ,  ,.  .  .  .      i. 

Tertiary  of  North       scril)(»d  thcse  formations  as  occupvinff  a  shallow  but 

America,  1845.  .  ,  •         •         i       y^"  ,  , 

very  extensive  depression  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  the 
most  northern  locality  known  being  Cumberland  Count}',  New  Jersey, 
whence  it  extended  southward  in  a  very  connected  series,  spreading 
out  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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The  nature  of  the  country,  its  strata,  and  fossils  were  described  in 
detail.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper,  from  our  standpoint, 
lies  in  his  remarks  on  the  theor}^  of  elevation  and  the  age  of  the 
deposits.  He  regarded  the  formation  of  each  Tertiary  division  and 
the  final  annihilation  of  its  fauna  as  a  very  gradual  operation,  taking 
place  in  quiescent  waters  and  having  no  connection  with  volcanic 
agencies  or  any  violent  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  })ut  merely 
depending  on  changes  of  temperature. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  these  temperature  changes  he  showed 
some  peculiar  ideas  regarding  the  conductivity  of  rock  masses  and  the 
effects  of  cooling.  The  cold  penetrating  deep  into  the  igneous  rocks 
beneath  the  surface,  he  thought,  would  result  in  a  nmxiuuun  amount 
of  crystallization  and  expansion,"  producing  thereby  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  ciust.  Since  the  cold  penetrated  gradually,  he  argued  that 
the  elevation  would  also  be  giadual,  more  apprecia})le,  of  course,  dur- 
ing epoirhs  of  unusual  cold.  In  brief,  crustal  elevation,  he  would 
have  us  })elieve,  was  induced  not  }>y  volcanic  agency,  but  by  ''the  all- 
powerful  and  pervading  influence  of  crystallization  in  the  primary 
rocks."!'  In  this  he  followed  what  he  calls  the  ""sublime''  theory 
advanced  !)y  Vanuxem.  The  idea  that  the  abrupt  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  animal  life  at  the  close  of  each  geological  epoch  by  a  sud- 
den fall  of  temperature  was,  however,  avowedl}'  the  theory  of  Agassiz. 

In  connection  with  work  pertaining  to  the  Lil>erian  Colonization 
Societ}',  in  1845-1848,  David  Christy  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  eastern  and  middle  United  States.  Being  a  man  of  active  mind 
David  Christy's  and  with  a  love  for  the  sciences,  he  made  man}^  geo- 
ObSn^ations,  logical  observations  which  were  tirst  embodied  in  a 

series  of  letters  to  Dr.  John  Locke  and  published  in 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  These  were  afterwards  issued  (in  1848)  in 
pamphlet  form,  some  70  pages,  with  5  plates  of  fossils  and  three  geo- 
logical sections:  the  tirst  from  Mine  La  Motte  and  Pilotknob,  Mis- 
.souri,  to  Ilollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania:  the  s<»cond  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Pensacola  Bay,  and  the  third  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  through 
Oxford,  Ohio,  to  Beans  Station,  Tennessee. 

It  is  innx)ssible  to  say  what  portion  of  th(»  information  given  in 
these  letters  can  be  claimed  to  be  strictly  the  result  of  original  inves- 
tigation or  observation.  As  stated  by  Ix)cke  in  his  introductory  note, 
he  *'  referred  the  geological  formations  to  the  Blue  Limestone  of  Cin- 
<*innati  as  a  kind  of  zero,  informing  us  whether  the  rocks  at  any  place 
are  above  or  below  that  zero.''  I^ocke  further  stjit(*s  that  he  knew  of 
•^-no  other  individual  who  has  actually  drawn  approximate  sections  of 
the  strata  from  the  Atlantic  to  Iowa  and  from  I^ake  Erie  to  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico;  most  of  this  work  being  the  result  of  his  own  obst^rvations.  ■' 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  de  Verneuil  in   1847.   relative*  to  the 


"  At*  H  matter  of  fact,  crystal  I izat  ion  in  a  rork  iiiaginu  would  rehult  in  rontrai'tUwv. 
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erratic  rocks  of  North  America,  Christy  showed  himself  to  have  been 
a  ciitastrophist.  He  })eHeved  that  there  had  been  two  periods  of  ele- 
vation of  the  land  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  with  an  intervening 
submergence*.  The  second  and  last  emergence  he  regarded  as  having 
been  nipid  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  swift  currents  which  were 
instrumental  in  producing  the  drift. 

In  the  spring  of  1S4G,  A.  Wislizenu.N,  a  ''German  by  birth  and  an 
American  by  choice,"  left  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a  tour  through  noithern  New  Mexico  and  upper  California 

for  tin*  purpose  of  examining  into  the  geoerraphv  and 
Explorations  in  general    natural    history  of    the   country.     I  nfortu- 

nately  for  his  intentions,  war  l)etween  the  Unit^nl 
Stut(\s  and  Mt^xico  bioke  out  while  he  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
tin*  Mexi(!an  (JoviMiiment,  and  he  was  compelled  to  remain  within  the 
Stat(»  of  Chihuahua  for  a  i)eriod  of  six  months  or  until  the  arrival  of 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^t  the  Am(»rican  troops,  when  he  accepte<l  a 
l^l^^^f^^^^^H  in  the  mediciil  department  and  re- 

^*         ^^^^^1    t^^**"^^  ^^'it^^  ^t  ^^^  ^*^y  ^f  Moiiterev  to  tlio 

^W  *^        y^H        ^^^^  opportunities  for  oliservation  wen\ 
ri-  r  ^^^^1    iiiiturally,  much  less  than  was  at  first  antici- 

,  f^*'^  ^^^^     pat^Kl,  and  his  geological  report,  amountinj.' 

^^  ^^  ^  A^  to  but  five  pages,  was  published  ais  a  jmrt  of 

^■r^A^^^J^^^^  Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  2*)  of 
H|^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  thirtieth  Congress,  first  session.  In  thi^ 
^^m  ^^IR^^^H  i'<'l>^>i^'t  he  noted  that  the  bluffs  on  the  Arkan- 
^^M      ,^^^^^^^^^1  some  341  miles  from  Independence  were 

|^^__^^^H^^^^^|  of  a  grayish  conglomerate  limestone,  con- 
taining fossils  which  ^Vseemed  to  l>elong  to 
the  Cretaceous  formation."  Near  Las  A'e- 
gas  he  found  a  dark  blue  limestone  with  casts  of  Jn<H'eraihiii<^  which 
were  also  relegattnl  to  the  Cretaceous  series.  Near  El  Paso  he  notini 
the  i)resence  of  a  lim(\stone  containing  the  fossil  coral  CalamojKpni  and 
the  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  licrr/iea^  which,  as  a  consequence,  he 
considered  as  Ix'longing  to  tiu^  Silurian  formation.  The  presence  of 
numerous  eruptive  rocks  were  noted  and  an  outline  map  publishwl. 
in  which  the  litiiological  nature  of  the  rocks  was  indicated.  The  map, 
it  should  b(»  not(*d,  comprised  the  area  lying  tetween  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Kio  (irande  rivers,  ])ut  extended  soutb  and  west  of  the  latter 
as  far  as  Monterey  and  Chihuahua. 

The  line  silt-like  character  of  the  superficial  deposit;* 
SlJi^iMTr"     <>f  the  Mis.sissippi  Valley  had  frequently  been  noted  by 
the  vaiious  geologists  who  passed  over  the  region,  but 
it  remain(»(l  for  Amos  Binn(»v.  th(»  conchologist,  to  give  the  first  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  account  of  its  probable  origin.     At  a  meeting  of 
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the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  April,  184:0,  Binney  exhibited 
a  collection  of  fossil  shells  from  the  so-called  Bluff  formation  at 
Natt^hez,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  armounrod  the  lielief  that  the  forma- 
tion was  analogous  to  the  Loess  of  the  Rhine  Valley  and  a  result  of 
fluviatile  action  rather  than  attributable  to  the  glacial  drift. 

In  1847  J.  D.  Dana,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  had  shown 
A  disposition  and  ability  to  grasp  the  })roader,  more  profound  ques- 
tions of  geology,  came  forward  with  two  papers  which  were  beyond 
(juestion  the  most  important  of  the  year.  The  first  of 
Qcoiofficai RMuito of  these  had  to  deal  with  the  geological  results  of  the 
c^otnctioii  and  the  earth's  contraction  in  (•onseiiuence  of  cooling  and 
Pcsturcsofthe  mvolvcd  tlic  acceptation  on  his  pjirt  of  the  ])revainng 

theory  that  the  earth  was  once  in  a  condition  of  igne- 
ous fluidity.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  su})ject  and  the  views  held 
by  others,  Dana  announced  it  as  his  belief  that  the  now  oceanic  areas 
were  at  one  time  the  most  intensely  h(»ated  portions  of  the  crust,  and 
had,  therefore,  on  cooling  undergone  the  greatest  amount  of  contrac- 
tion, and  that,  further,  the  mountain  ranges  and  main  fissures  along 
the  oceanic  borders  are  due  to  this  same  contraction.  Such  a  theor}', 
be  felt,  did  away  with  the  almost  preposterous  though  prevalent  idea 
that  continents  and  mountains  have  l>een  lifted  up  by  a  force  acting 
from  beneath,  a  force  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  located  and 
accounted  for;  a  theory  which  would  not  account  for  the  mountains 
i*etaining  their  [)ositions,  even  did  it  offer  satisfactory  explanation  for 
tboir  first  production. 

He  showed,  further,  that  the  folding  and  faulting  of  the  strata  as 
descri!)ed  by  the  Rogers  brothers  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  could 
be  readih*  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  a  force  acting  laterally,  and 
that  such  folds  would  have  their  steepest  incline  on  the  side  farthest 
fi"om  the  source  of  movement  and  would  also  be  most  abrupt  nearest 
this  source.  The  fact  that  such  results  were  not  in  all  cases  uniform, 
he  conceived  as  being  due  to  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  to 
A  want  of  uniformity  in  the  materials,  and  inequality  in  the  action  of 
the  force  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  line  along  which  it  operated. 

The  geological  epochs  were  regai'ded,  as  announced  in  this  same 
paper,  as  perhaps  due  to  the  alternation  of  prolonged  periods  of  quiet 
with  those  of  more  or  less  abrupt  change,  due  to  contraction.  The 
idea  that  mountains  might  be  produced  by  tides  and  paroxysmal  move- 
ments beneath  the  crust  (as  advocated  by  H.  D.  Rogers)  was  set  aside 
on  the  ground  that  such  should  have  occurred  at  earlier  periods,  and, 
further,  it  would  not  account  for  the  principal  ranges  in  the  east  and 
west  of  the  continent.  In  many  of  the  views  he  here  advanced  Dana 
a^eed  with  those  previously  Jidvanced  by  the  French  geologist  Prevost. 

In  the  second  paper  referred  to,  on  the  Grand  Outline  Features  of 
the  Rar(h,  I>ana  argued  ''  that  the  gi*eat  chain  of  mountains,  as  well  as 
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of  islands,  are  interrupted    mnges  consisting  of  overlapping  lines, 
either  straight  or  curved,  and  that  curves  constitute  an  essential  feature 
of  the  system."     He  showed  that  throughout  the  sj'stem  of  outlines 
presented  by  the  earth  northwest  and  northeast  lines  are  prevalent, 
and  that  these  lines  are  usually  curved,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
direction  of  a  great  circle.     He  apparently  accepted  the  theory  that 
the  course  of  mountain  ranges,  islands,  and  coast  lines  is  attributablo 
to  the  courses  of  former  fissures  in  the  earth's  surface,  and,  in  dis<•us^- 
ing  the  electrical,  contractional,  and  other  theoretical  c^us**s,  suggested 
that  if.  Its  claimed,  curves  of  magnetic  intensity  on  the  earth's  surfsue 
are  approximately  isothermal  linens,  they  must  also  be  lines  of  equal 
cooling  and  h(»nce  of  (Ujual  contraction  and  tension.     But  whatever 
may  have  lK>en  the  origin  of  the  tissures,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  kind  of  cleavage  structure,  or  at  legist  capability  of 
fracturing  easily  in   two  directions,  was  given  the  crust  during  its 
formation. 

The  conclusionH  wliich  apitear  to  tiow  from  the  facts  that  have  been  preeenteil  an* 
a^  followH: 

That  the  jreneral  direction  an<l  uiiiforniity  of  the  j^rand  outline  featiireH  of  the  jrlt»l«e 
may  lie  in  a  jjreat  <lejrrw  tlie  Himj>le  effect?  of  the  earth's  cooling,  this  o|)erati<»n 
nwiltinjr  in  (1)  solidilicaticm,  an<l  under  the  (circumstances,  whatever  they  wen%  an 
attendant  j(»inted  structiin*  or  c<»urs»eH  of  ea«»ie8t  fracture,  in  two  directions  nearly  at 
rij^ht  anjflen  with  one  another,  both  varying  acconling  to  the  rates  of  cooling  in  dif- 
ferent pjirtn;  and  (2)  ocu-iinioning  tension  in  the  <*niHt  through  the  i*ontrat*tion  goin^' 
on  !)eneath,  witli  some  relation  to  circular  areas,  but  eH])ecially  to  large  coniix)uncl 
ar<»as,  which  teni^ion  <'jnis*Hl  rui>ture8  conforming  or  not  to  the  lines  of  jointe<l  s»tnu*- 
ture  according  ius  the  force  of  tension  actwl  in  m^cordance  with  this  stnictun*  or 
obli(|ue]y  to  it.  (.'{)  The  age  of  m(»untains  can  not,  therefore,  be  determined  necesr 
sarily  by  tlieir  courst»s;  a  <lifferent  direction  in  a  iwrticular  region  in  different  ages  in 
n(»t  iinprn]»a!)lc,  since  the  same  contracting  area  might  exert  its  horizontal  force  in 
somewhat  different  directions  at  <lifferent  ejMx-hs,  or  other  such  areas  might  (roo|:»eratc 
and  exert  a  modifyinv:  infUience;  and  at  the  same  time  an  identity  of  direction  for 
different  a«es  was  to  have  Ihmmi  <»xi>e<'te<l. 

Prof.  James  1).  Daiui  was  horn  in  IJtica,  New  York,  in  1813,  and  was, 

therefons  practically  contemporaueous  with  James  Hall.    He  became  a 

student  of  Professor  Silliman's  in  1880  at  Yale  College,  leaving  in  18H:i, 

somewhat  in  advance  of  gmduation,  to  avail  himself 

Sketch  of  J.  D.  Dana,  of  ail  offcr  to  cruise  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  as  instructor 

in  mathematics  to  the  midshipmen  in  the  Navy. 

The  first  i)aper  in  his  l)il)lioi^T'aj)hy  was  published  in  1835  and  ^ve 
an  account  of  Vesuvius  as  seen  by  him  durinj^  this  trip  in  1834.  In 
1S8*)  be  returned  to  Now  Haven,  remaining  for  two  yeai^s,  the  latter 
part  of  th(»  time  as  assistant  to  Professor  Silliman.  It  was  during  this 
time,  scarcely  four  years  after  his  graduation  and  when  but  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  that  he  ])rought  out  his  first  System  of  Mineralogy, 
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.  volume  of  580  pages,  and  a  most  remarkfible  work  for  the  time  and 
he  conditions." 

From  183t^  to  1842  Professor  Dana  served  as  geologist  and  niineralo- 
;-ist  on  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  and  for  the  lii-st  thirteen 
-ears  after  his  return  devoted  his  chief  energies  to  the  study  of  the 
uaterial  collected  on  the  expedition  and  to  the  prepanition  of  his 
epoi-ts,  of  which  two— the  volume  on  geology,  75r»  pages,  5  maps, 
nd  21  plates  (1849),  and  the  one  on  crustaceans,  1,()20  pjiges,  with  an 
tlas  of  96  plates  (1854)  —are  monumental.  His  labors,  however,  were 
lot  limited  to  the  reports,  for  during  the  same  period  he  prepared  and 
ssued  three  editions  of  the  System  of  Minenilogy  (1844,  1850,  1S54) 
nd  two  editions  of  the  Manual  of  Geology  (1S48,  1857),  besides  writ- 
ng"  numerous  papers  for  scientific  periodicals. 

In  184H  Mr.  Dana  became  an  editor  of  the  American  ffournal  of 
Icionce,  asso<*iated  with  Prof.  Benjamin  Sillimaii,  who  had  founded  it 
reiit3"-eight  years  })efore.  His  labors  in 
onnection  with  the  Journal  continued  until 
[le  close  of  his  life.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
ointed  professor  of  nutunil  history  in  Yali* 
■ollege,  and  in  18()4  the  title  was  changed 
[)  that  of  professor  of  geology  and  miner- 
lo^y.  His  duties  as  instructor,  however, 
e  did  not  take  up  until  l.s55,  but  after  tliis 
ate,  with  some  interruptions  due  to  ill 
i^alth,  his  active  connection  with  the  college 
ontinued  until  1890.  It  is  perhaps  well  to 
dd  that  just  before  his  appointment  to 
'ale  in  1850  he  had  been  invited  to  a  simi- 
ir  position  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
(1  connection  with  Harvard  College,  })ut  by 

he  prompt  action  of  a  generous  friend  in  the  Yale  fai^ulty  in  provid- 
rig"  the  necessary  funds  he  wtis  induced  U)  remain  in  New  Haven  and 
cceptthe  "Silliman  Professorship." 

In  1859  Iong-(X)ntinued  ovt^rwork  broii^tit  ii  l>reak(l()Wii  of  wriouH  cimmoier  aiitl 
•cm  which  he  never  fully  n»covereil,  and  although  later  some  degree  of  health  came 
ack,  he  was  always  subject  to  the  w'verest  limitations  until  the  end  of  Iiis  life.  Only 
loee  immetiiately  associated  with  him  could  appreciate  the  inexorable  character  of 
ifcse  limitations  and  the  self-denial  that  wai?  involve*!,  not  only  in  restricting  work 
nd  mental  effyrt,  but  also  in  avoiding  intercourse  with  other  men  of  scientre  and 
-ien<ls  in  general,  in  which  he  always  found  the  greatest  pleasure.     Little  by  little 


FiQ.  41.-^ameH  Dwight  Dnna. 


"The  **Sy8tem*'  has  now  gone  through  six  e<litions,  though  after  180S  the  work 
.as  done  mainly  and  finally  wholly  by  his  son,  Prof.  K.  S.  Dana,  now  pn)fesHor  of 
^hysics  and  Curator  of  the  Mineralogical  Collection  in  the  same  university.  The 
ist  edition,  that  of  1892,  comprises  1,104  royal  octavo  jwiges  with  over  1,400  tigures 
n  the  text. 
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the  p(.>wer  for  wurk  was  restored  ftud  by  husbanding  his  strength  so  mach  vaeaccom- 
plieheil  that,  besides  other  writing,  he  was  able  to  bring  out  in  1862  the  first  edition 
of  his  Manual  of  Geology,  and  in  1864  the  Text-book  of  Greology,  and  four  years  liter 
his  last  and  most  important  contribution  to  mineralogy,  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
** System/'  This  last  great  labor,  extending  over  four  years,  was  followed  by  a 
turn  of  ill  health  of  an  alarming  character  and  from  which  restoration  was  agun 
very  slow. 

The  years  that  imme<liately  followed  were  tilled  with  the  same  quiet  lab«»r,  jjeo- 
logical  investigations  in  the  field,  the  writing  of  original  papers  and  books,  the 
eilitorial  work  of  the  Journal,  and  his  duties  as  a  college  instructor. 

They  were  remarkably  productive  years,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
<^ulties  contended  against,  notably  his  renewed  illness  in  1874  and  IHSO. 
A  large  nuni])er  of  important  papers  were  published,  chiefly  in  the 
Journal.  New  editions  of  the  Manual  of  Geology  were  issued  in 
1874,  1880,  and.lSj)5;  of  the  Text-book  in  1874  and  1883;  while  a  new 
geological  volume  culled  The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told  was  issued 
in  1875,  and  one  on  the  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes  in  1890,  after  his 
second  visit  to  the  island.  A  second  edition  of  his  book  on  Corals  and 
Coral  Islands,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1872,  was  ako 
brought  out  in  18JH). 

But  it  was  not  as  an  investigator  and  writer  only  that  Dana  achieved 
success.  As  a  teacher  he  seems  to  have  won  the  respect  and  regard 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  to  liave  left  on  the  minds  of 
students— even  those  who  had  no  tjiste  for  geology — a  lasting  and 
favorable  impression.  Many  of  his  sayings  in  class  lectures  were 
epigmphic:  *'l  think  it  l>etter  to  doubt  until  you  know.  Too  many 
people  assert  and  then  let  others  doubt."  Again,  "1  have  found  it 
best  to  be  aiwa^'s  afloat  in  regard  to  opinions  on  geology." 

Nor  can  we  regard  him  as  merely  a  geologist.  His  work  on  crus- 
taceans, compi  ising  l/}'2i)  pages,  with  an  atlas  of  96  platen  (1854), 
shows  that  ecjual  success  could  have  been  attained  in  the  biological 
field  had  he  chosen  to  follow  it.  The  mental  vigor  and  staying  powers 
of  the  man  were  simply  extraordinary,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  contemporaries,  if 
not  above  all  who  preceded  him.  His  interest  never  flagged:  no 
problem  was  too  large  for  him  to  grasp,  no  detail  too  small  for  liis 
consideration. 

It  would  seem  quite  extraordinary  that  tWb  men  who  have  done  so 
nm(!h  for  American  geology,  whose  work  was  really  epoch  making, 
who,  without  doubt,  excelled  any  geologists  of  their  time  in  ability  to 
H.  D.  and  w.  B.  unravcl  the  diflicult  structural  problems  of  any  region, 
Ri2ESl)Sd  ftoVider  should  hav(^  been  so  extremely  visionary  in  theoretical 
Tnun,  1848.  matters.     The  i)eculiar  ideas  of  H.  D.  Rogers  on  the 

subject  of  the  elevation  of  the  Appala<'hians  are  elsewliere  referred  to. 
I  wish  here  to  notice  their  equally  extraordinary  ideas  regarding  the 
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ihire  (Richmond)  Ixiwlder  train,  rtrnt  brought  to  notice  by  Hitch- 
[see  p.  394). 

•ording  to  the  descriptions  now  given,  the  trains  start,  eac^h  from 

rticular  depression  in  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  in  Oanaan,  New 

Taking  a  direction  S.  35  '  E.,  they  cross  the  higher  ridges  and 


Fio.  42.— Sketch  map  r.f  Richmond  Bowlder  Train.    (After  E.  R.  Ronton.) 

intervening  valleys,  the  longer  foi'  a  distance  of  20  miles  and  the 
IT  for  10  miles.  The  individual  trains  ai-e  neither  of  them  more 
300  or  400  feet  in  breadth,  and  not  over  half  a  mil(»  asunder. 
:ran8ported  blocks  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  20  feet  in  diameter, 
ly  SDf^ar,  free  from  sc^ratches,  and  all  of  the  sam^  \\t\io\o^es\ 
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nature,  identical  with  that  of  the  ridge  from  whence  they  start.  That 
such  a  dispersion  of  bowlders  from  a  single  point  should  have  taken 
place  regardless  of  contours  is  certainly  enough  to  excite  the  interest 
of  anyone.  It  is  the  means  invoked  by  the  two  workers  which  have 
excited  our  wonder,  however. 

•  After  exhibiting  to  their  own  satisfaction  the  inadequacy  of  either 
the  iceberg  or  the  glacial  hypothesis  to  account  for  their  pnxluctioiu 
the  authors,  In  a  paper  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
in  1848,  attempted  to  show  how  all  the  phenomena  might  be  explained 
by  the  theory  of  a  sudden  discharge  of  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
southward  across  the  land.  They  discussed  the  important  function;* 
of  the  ''wave  of  translation,"  showed  its  surpassing  velocity  and  great 
propulsive  power,  and  traced  the  influence  of  vehement  earthquakes 
near  the  pole  in  dislodging  the  northern  waters  and  ice  and  maintain- 
ing in  the  rushing  flood  these  vast  and  potent  waves.  The}'  then  sug- 
gested that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  inundation,  the  ice,  previously 
floating  free,  might  impinge  with  irresistible  violence  against  the  tops 
of  submerged  hills,  and  that  the  Canaan  Mountain  stood  precisely  in 
the  position  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  ice-driving  flood  as  it  swept  down 
the  long,  high  slope  of  the  distant  Adirondack  and  across  the  low, 
broad  valley  of  the  Hudson. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  that,  at  the  instant  when  some  enor- 
mous ice  island  struck  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and  scooped  the 
trench  which  we  there  behold,  a  great  vortex  was  produced  bj'  the 
obstruction  thus  suddenly  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  current,  which, 
endowed  with  an  excessive  gymtory  or  spiral  velocity,  was  capable  of 
sustaining  and  carrying  forward  the  greater  part  of  the  fragment^. 
As  in  tho  instance  of  the  water  spout  and  the  whirlwind,  the  whirl- 
pool would  gather  into  the  rotating  coluum  the  projected  l)locks  and 
strew  them  in  a  narrow  path  in  the  line  along  which  its  pendent  apex 
would  drag  the  ground. 

The  paper  terminated  with  an  application  of  this  idea  in  detail,  to 
the  explanation  of  each  important  feature  of  these  trains;  to  their 
deflection  from  a  straight  line;  the  intermission  in  the  bowlders  at  cer- 
taii)  places  in  the  train,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  blocks  have  been 
violently  ))roken  at  the  moment  previous  to  their  final  deposition." 

Truly  th<»re  were  eatastrophists  in  those  days. 

We  may^  anticipati*  here  by  stating  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1870,  Prof.  J.  B« 

«In  1852  the  Enj^lif^h  geologist  Lyell  visited  this  region  in  company  with  James 
Hall,  the  foriner'H  views  on  the  subject  being  published  in  1855  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  regarded  the  hypothesis  of  glacial  transportation  as  out 
of  the  question,  and  apparently  also  that  put  forward  by  the  Rogers  brothers,  for  he 
made  no  mention  of  it.  His  own  idea  was  that  the  large  erratics  h{K|  been  tnns* 
porte<i  to  their  present  resting  plact*  by  floating  eoast  ice, 
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Prof.  J.  B.  PMTy*« 
"    s.  1870. 


Perry  read  a  paper  on  glacial  phenomena^  iu  which  he  referred  to  these 
trains  incidentally,  and  argued  that  they  were  part  of  the  true  glacial 

drift — morainal  material  deposited  by  the  melting  of 

the  ice  sheet  of  the  glacial  epoch. 
Again,  in  1878,  Mr.  K.  R.  Benton  studied  the  trains 
in  considerable  detail,  and  in  the  Bulletin 
of   the   Museum  of  Comparative   Zoology 
published  a  detailed  description  and  map 

of  the  region,  from  which 
fsTs.^*"***"  *^**'''*  ^^^  ^"®  given   herewith  is 

reproduced.  Itenton  t4)ok 
the  ground  that  the  bowlders  were  de- 
posited by  the  ice  sheet  of  the  glacial 
period  at  the  time  of  its  final  melting, 
the  direction  of  the  stria?  on  the  under- 
lying rocks  being  here  essentiallv  the  simie 
as  that  of  the  bowlder  trains.  In  con- 
ne<-tion  with  his  investigations,  l^nton 
wrote  to  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  concerning 
the  views  above  advocated  hy  him,  and 
re<^eived  in  reply  the  letter  from  which  the  following  a})stract  is  taken: 

At  that  time  (L  e.,  when  this  paper  waa  written)  paroxysmal  dynamics  had  still 
many  aclvocates,  and  the  attempte<l  explanation  may  ])e  interesting  as  a  sj)edmen  of 
the  bold  type  of  speculation  in  which  some  of  the  early  geologists  sometimes  venturetl 
to  indulge.  But,  for  myself,  I  may  say  that  long  years  of  ol)S(»r\'ation  and  study  make 
me  more  distrustful  of  our  knowledge  of  causes  and  more  willing,  in  geology  as  in 
other  things,  to  labor  and  wait. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1844  Michael  Tuomey  was  appointed 
State  geologist  of  South  Carolina,  a  position  which  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
agricultural  chemistry    in   the    State   University   of 


Fig.  43.--J<)hn  Biilkley  Perry. 


Rmrt'ra  th!!oloioffy  Alabama. 
IMS.  **       ""*'  A  preliminary  report  has  alreadv  been  noted  (p.  387). 

The  final  report  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  volume  of 
293  pages  in  1848.  This,  with  the  exception  of  the  volume  on  the 
fossils  of  South  Carolina,  of  which  he  and  Doctor  Holmes  were  joint 
authors,  was  the  most  systematic  and  pretentious  of  his  publications. 
This  survey,  like  that  of  many  of  its  predecessors  in  other  States, 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  developing  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  State.  The  condition  of  the  public  mind  toward  pure  science 
at  the  time  is  well  reflected  in  the  almost  pathetic  postscript  of  Mr. 
Tuomey  to  his  preface,  in  which  he  simply  states  that,  while  the 
report  was  passing  through  the  press,  he  was  informed  that  the  plates 
containing  figures  of  fossils  had  tiot  been  consideri^d  essential  by  the 
committee  on  publication  and  were  therefore  omitted.     The  work 
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comprised:  (1)  An  introduction  of  69  pages,  given  up,  as  was  so  often 
the  case  with  these  earl}"  reports,  to  general  geological  eonsidemtions 
and  as  applicA})le  to  any  other  region  as  that  at  hand,  and  (2)  the 
report  proper,  comprising  seven  chapters  (234  pp.)  and  an  appendix 
of  56  pages,  containing  a  catalogue  of  the  fauna  of  the  State.  It  also 
contained  a  geological  map  of  the  State,  the  first  to  be  issued. 

The  introductory  chapters  are  interesting  only  as  reflecting  the  con- 
dition of  geologic  knowledge  at  the  time.  Tuomey  estimated  that  our 
actual  knowledge  of  the  earth's  crust  extends  to  a  depth  of  15  mile.s, 
measured  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  He  adopted  the 
Kaiit-I^placean  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  eailh,  and  recognized 
slaty  cleavage  as  distinct  from  joints  and  stratification,  regarding  it  as 
resulting  "  from  the  tendency  of  the  simple  component  substances  of 
the  rock  to  arrange  themselves  in  crystalline  forms  at  a  time  when 
the  semifluidity  of  the  mass  permitted  a  certain  degree  of  motion 
among  its  particles.""  The  crystalline  structure  of  the  gneisses  and 
other  metamorphic  rocks  he  regarded  as  resulting  from  a  degree  of 
subterranean  heat  which,  although  intense,  did  not  destroy  the  linens 
of  stratification  or  bedding  which  they  received  at  the  time  of  their 
deposition.  In  his  table  showing  the  order  of  superposition  of 
fossiliferous  rocks,  he  divided  them  into:  (1)  The  Recent  or  post- 
Pliocene  period;  (2)  the  Tertiary;  (3)  the  Newer  Secondary  or  Cretii- 
ceous;  (4)  the  Middle  Secondary,  including  the  Wealden  and  Ix)wer 
Lias  with  the  intermediate  beds;  (5)  the  Older  Secondary,  including 
the  Triassic;  (6)  the  Newer  Paleozoic,  extending  from  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  or  Permian  down  to  and  including  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous shales:  (7)  the  Middle  Paleozoic,  including  the  Devonian;  and  (8) 
the  New  York  System  of  Uppei*  and  I^wer  Silurian,  including  the 
C'heumng  and  Champlain  Division  and  intermediate  formations. 

In  the  part  of  the  report  relating  to  the  geology  of  the  State  proper 
were  chapters  on  the  character  of  the  surface  rocks,  beginning  with  a 
discussion  of  the  granites  and  traps.  Attention  was  called  to  their 
extensive  decomposition,  and  the  production  of  bowlders  through 
decomposition  along  joint  plains  is  described  and  figured.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  flexible  sandstone,  or  itacolumite,  was  noted,  and  it  was 
rightly  remarked  that  "the  flexible  portions  of  the  rock  seem  to  l)e  in 
the  incipient  stages  of  disintegnition."  The  gold  and  iron  mines 
received  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  and  a  map  was  given  show- 
ing in  color  the  deposits  of  magnetic,  specular,  and  limonite  ores,  and 
limestone  of  the  York  and  Spartanburg  districts. 

In  the  line  of  purely  physical  local  geology,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  report  lies  in  his  discussion  of  the  possible  sub- 
sidence of  the  coast  going  on  at  the  present  time.  He  showed,  to  his 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  that  the  presence  of  stumps  of  trees  below 
and  partly  below  the  present  sea  level  was  due  to  the  gradual  under- 
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mining  of  sand  and  mud  flats  on  which  the}^  grew  and  the  consequent 
settling  of  the  stumps,  retained  in  an  upright  position  by  their  wide- 
spreading  roots,  and  not  to  a  subsidence  of  the  coast,  as  taught  ])y 
Lyell,  Bartmm,  and  later  by  Lieber  and  Cook/'  The  origin  and  nature 
of  the  soils,  the  mining  and  preparation  of  fertili/.ers.  inchiding  lime 
burning,  the  washing  and  milling  of  gold  ores,  and  kindn^d  subjects, 
were  touched  upon.  Man}'  soil  and  fertilizer  analyses  were  given,  the 
latter  and  their  discussion  being  largely  by  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  then 
professoi:  of  chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  th(»  State,  at  Charles- 
ton.    The  fossils  were  identified  by  Conrad  and  (jibbs. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  considerable  portion  of  th(»  work  should  be 
given  np  to  a  discussion  and  description  of  tlie  Tertiary  deposits,  which 
cover  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  8tate.  Concerning  these  he 
recapitulated  as  follows: 

1.  That  they  are  situate<l  in  a  va*«t  deprewsion  in  the  Cn'tacoouH  rocks,  which, 
however,  are  only  vinible  on  the  eant  an<l  northeast. 

2.  That  the  Eocene  consi«t8  of  three  well-detined  groups:  (1)  The  Huhr-stone 
formation,  (composed  of  thick  l)e(is  of  Hand,  gravel,  grit,  clay,  and  buhr-stont*,  amount- 
ing? to  at  least  400  feet  in  thickness  an<l  underlying  the  calcareous  beds.  Its  up|K»r 
{tortious  are  characterized  by  l)edH  abounding  in  silicified  shells,  for  the  most  i>art 
identii^I  with  the  Claibr^rne  fossils.  As  these  are  Httoral  shells,  they  probably 
fH*cupie<l  the  coast  while  the  Santee  beds  were  forming  in  deep  water.  The  materials 
of  which  this  formation  is  comiMjsed  are  the  ruins  of  the  granitic  and  metamorphic 
rocks  of  the  upi)er  districts,  which  may  often  l)e  tmced  to  their  origin.  (2)  The 
Santee  betls,  consisting  of  thick  l)eds  of  white  limestone,  marl,  and  greensand. 
Thei?e  are  best  seen  on  the  Santee,  where,  interstratified  with  tli(^  greensand,  they 
dip  gently  towanl  the  south.  The  coralline  marl  of  Eutaw  is  found  near  the  upf)er 
e<lge  of  these  beds.  (8)  The  Ashley  and  (\M)pi'r  beds,  which  are  the  newest  Eocene 
beds  of  the  State.  The  marl  of  tliese  is  characterized  by  its  dark  gray  color  and 
granular  texture,  while  the  remains  oi  fishes  and  mammalia  give  its  fossil  remains  a 
peculiar  character  and  leave  no  doul)t  of  the  position  assigned  it — at  the  top  of  the 
Eocene  series.  These,  together  with  the  Santee  be<ls,  must  amount  at  least  to  a 
thickness  of  600  or  700  feet. 

3.  That  although  these  strata  contain  throughout  characteristic  Eocene  fossils,  yet 
they  also  inclose  some  Cretaceous  forms. 

4.  That  the  Middle  Tertiary  of  the  State,  composed  of  l)eds  of  san<l  and  marl, 
highly  fossil iferouH,  is  scattertnl,  like  similar  IhhIs  in  other  place>«,  over  the  Eocene 
and  Cretaceous  formations  in  isolated  patches.  That  the  proportion  of  recent  sj^'cies 
increaf^es  toward  the  south,  and  that  the  extinction  of  species  seems  to  procee<l  in 
that  direction,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  recent  forms,  which  are  also  fossil, 
belong  to  a  more  southern  fauna,  there  being  but  one  or  two  exc(?ptions. 

5.  That  in  South  Carolina  the  proi)ortion  of  recent  species  in  this  formation  amounts 
to  40  per  cent.     I  have,  therefore,  referre<l  it  to  the  older  Plioci»ne. 

6.  That  the  post-Pliocene  is  confined  to  a  belt  along  the  coast  of  about  8  or  9 
miles  in  breadth.  The  fossils  are  nearly  aW  referable  to  living  species  now  inhabit- 
ing the  coast;  a  few,  however,  Ixjlong  to  the  fauna  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 
An  elevation  of  the  coast  has  taken  place  since  the  dej)osition  of  these  be<ls,  which, 
it  is  probable,  has  given  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  8loi>e  a  western  ten<lency. 

«Taoniey's  view  wasupheld  by  Prof.  \.  S.  Shaler  as  recently  as  IS7().  Phm  vim  lings 
of  the  BoHion  Bodety  of  Natural  llist4>ry,  XIII,  p.  228. 
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7.  That  the  submerged  stumps  of  trees  found  below  the  level  of  high  tide  along 
the  coast  are  not  the  result  of  subsidence,  properly  so  called,  but  muBt  be  referred  to 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea  upon  the  land  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
deposits  in  which  they  grew. 

8.  That  the  almost  entire  absence  of  fluviatile  shells  in  the  recent  and  Tertiary 
deposits  is  mainly  due  to  two  facts:  (1)  That  there  is  a  considerable  space  between 
the  line  of  brackish  and  salt  water,  where  neither  fluviatile  nor  marine  forms  can 
exist;  (2)  that  the  streams  have  not  transporting  power  suflicient  to  bring  down 
fresh-water  shells.  So  long  as  these  circumstances  exist,  there  can  be  no  mixture  of 
fluviatile  and  marine  shells. 

Prior  to  1848  the  professor  of  geology  in  the  State  University  of 
Alabama  had  been  required  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time,  not  exceed- 
ing four  months  of  each  year,  in  making  geological  explorations  in 
the  State.  In  January,  1848,  the  general  assembly,  in 
AUb!S^*  fslfikio?'  recognition  of  the  utility  of  this  work,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion appointing  Michael  Tuomey,  then  holding  this 
professorship,  State  geologist,  and  requiring  him  to  make  a  report  to 
the  general  assembly  at  each  of  its  biennial  sessions.  Thus  simply  wa.<^ 
inaugurated  the  first  systematic  geological  survey  of  the  State. 

Under  this  law,  Tuomey 's  First  Biennial  Report,  in  form  of  an  octavo 
volume  of  176  pages  and  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  entire  State, 
appeared  in  1850.  In  this  the  rocks  of  the  State  were  divided  into 
those  of  (1)  The  Primary,  (2)  Metamorphic,  (3)  Silurian,  (4)  Carbon- 
iferous, (5)  Cretaceous,  and  (6)  Tertiary  systems,  the  last  named  being 
represented,  so  far  as  then  known,  only  by  the  Eocene.  Much  of 
the  report  was  taken  up  with  economical  considerations,  particular 
attention  being  paid  to  coal  and  iron. 

The  second  report  of  this  survey  appeared  under  the  editorship  of 
J.  W.  Mallet,  the  publication  having  been  delayed  through  the  pro- 
crastination of  the  Public  Printer  and  Professor  Tuomey's  death,  which 
occurred  in  March,  1857. 

Tuomey  recognized  on  Marble  Creek  in  Limestone  County  a  blue 
limestone  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  Tennessee. 
The  Devonian  rocks  were  represented  by  black  slate  found  on  the 
principal  streams  flowing  from  the  north  into  the  Tennessee  between 
Flint  Rivei*  in  Madison  and  Shoal  Creek  in  Lauderdale  County.  He 
regarded  the  divisions  of  the  carboniferous  made  by  Troost  as  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  in  north  Alabama  to  be  retained. 

The  clastic  material — that  is,  the  loosely  consolidated  sands  and 
gravels — which  he  mapped  as  extending  across  the  middle  of  the  State 
and  north  of  the  verge  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  and  colored  as  post- 
Tertiary,  were  referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  drift,  although  having 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  north.  "  If  the  southern  drift  be  at 
all  connected  with  tliat  of  the  north,"  he  wrote,  '^itmay  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  northern  glaciers  suddenly  melted,  and  tJiat  the 
water  thus  liberated  in  immense  volume  took  a  southern  direction. 
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Cairying  with  it  the  debris  torn  from  the  surface  over  which  it  passed 
Until  it  met  the  Tertiary  sea,  upon  the  shores  of  which  its  burden  was 
deposited.'^  This  theory,  he  felt,  would  sufficiently  account  for  that 
enormously  long  ridge  of  drift  extending  pamllel  with  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  the  moment  the  current  entered  the  Tertiary  sea  its  velocity 
would  be  checked  and  the  greater  part  of  the  transi)orted  detritus 
deposited.  The  reader  will  here  recognize  an  old  idea,  but  slightly 
moditied. 
Commenting  on  the  fact  that  these  bods  (»ontain  no  fossils,  he  wrote: 

The  only  way  by  wliich  I  can  ac*count  for  tliis  *  *  *  is  ]>y  eupi>osing  that, 
before  the  drift  peritxl,  the  Ix^ttoni  of  this  wa  had  been  elevate<l  and  (•onverte<l  into 
dr>'  land,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  drift  |)erio<l  a  depreasion  of  the  land 
took  place;  that  the  time  between  the  influx  of  theweaand  the  deposition  of  the  drift 
waH  too  short  for  marine  animals  even  to  have  commenced  a  colonization,  and  that  the 
land  waa  again  elevated  into  its  present  position  and  siibjecte<l  to  long-continued 
denudation,  which  produce<l  its  present  configuration;  that  after  this  elevation  the 
rivers  excavated  their  present  channels. 

Tuome}'  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  geologist, 
and  J.  W.  Mallet,  chemist. 

The  withdrawal  of  Tuomey  from  the  field  in  South  Carolina  inci- 
dental to  his  removal  to  Alabama  left  the  position  of  State  geologist 
vacant  until  the  appointment  of  Lieber,  in  1S55.  In  the  meantime 
F.  S.  Holmes,  working  privatelv,  gave  in  the  American 

F.  S.  HoImM  oa  the     _  ,  ^.  ®*^  ^  "^ts 

OeoiMry of ChariMton  Journal  of  Scieiicc  for  1S49  a  brief  paper  on  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  which  may  be  noted 
here,  with  the  preliminary  remark  that  this  was  Doctor  Holmes's  first 
venture  in  the  geological  field.  In  this  paper  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Charleston  was  built  upon  geological  forma- 
tions supposed  to  be  identical  in  ag(»  and  in  other  respects  similar  to 
those  upon  which  London  and  Paris  are  located,  i.  e.,  upon  the  Eocene. 
The  adjacent  sea  islands  he  thought  to  have  been  formed  through  the 
action  of  the  ground  swell  of  the  ocean  and  the  streams  flowing  down 
from  the  interior  during  the  time  when  the  land  was  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  the  sea. 

He  agreed  with  Tuomey  in  taking  exception  to  the  then  generally 
received  opinion  that  the  sea  was  advancing  upon  these  shores,  having 
been  led  by  his  own  observations  to  the  conclusion  '"that  if  the  ocean 
does  wash  off  portions  of  the  shore  at  one  exposed  point  it  deposits  the 
same  at  no  great  distance  upon  another.""  The  supposed  indications 
of  subsidence,  such  as  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  now  below  the 
level  of  high  tide,  he  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  outer  sand 
barriers,  which  had  prevented  the  ingress  of  salt  waters,  were  gradu- 
ally removed,  allowing  the  waves  to  wash  away  the  fine  silt  and  nmd 
between  the  roots  of  the  trees,  thus  permitting  them  to  sink  into  it 
and  become  embedded.  Tl\is,  it  will  Ikh  noted,  was  essentially  the  view 
advanced  by  Tuomey. 
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Holmes  classified  the  formations  met  with  as  post-Pliocene,  Miocene, 
and  Eocene,  the  poyt-Pli(H»ene,  where  olwerved,  resting  directly  upon 
the  Kocene.     This  he  would  account  for  on  the  supposition  that  during 

the  deposition  of  the 
post-Pliocene  the  Mio- 
i*ene  areas  were  above 
water,  or  had  been  de- 
nuded of  their  post- 
Pliocene  covering  pre- 
vious to  the  deposition 
of  the  alluvial  or  dilu- 
vial sands  and  clays. 

In  1849  Capt.  Howard 
Stansbury,  of  the  corps 
of  topographical  engi- 
neers, acting  under  au- 
thority of  the  War  I>e- 
partment,  explored  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  The  ex{>edition 
left  Fort  Leavenworth 
May  ai,  1849,  taking  a 

north- 
Captain  Stansbory'i 

Expioratioiisiiiutah,  west  di- 
rection 
and  striking  the  Platte 
at  Fort  Kearney,  pro- 
ceeding thence  along 
this  and  the  North  Fork 
to  the  Sweetwater,  and 
thence  across  South 
Pass  to  Fort  Bridger 
and  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  return  trip  wa"* 
made  by  a  more  south- 
erly route,  through 
Bridger  Pass,  striking 
the  old  route  again  at 
Fort  Laramie,  and 
thence  back  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  the  latter 

point  being  reached  the  Oth  of   November,  1850. 

No  geologist  accom{Mnied  this  ex|)editi()n,  and  a  small  series  of  rocks 

and  fossils  which  wen*,  collectcil  wen*  n»{)orted  upon  by  James  Hall. 

Forms  })el()nging  to  the  Cn»taceous,  C-arlxmiferous,  and  Silurian  or 

Devonian  ages  were  identified. 
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m  Doctor  Owen  wius  again  employed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
Linder  immediate  supervision  of  Greneral  Land  Commissioner 
Young,  to  make  surveys  in  the  Chippewa  district  of  Wisconsin 
o'sWorkin  and  the  northern  part  of  Iowa.  The  region  lies  between 
48'  and  47^^  north  latitude  and  89  and  94'-  longitude 
we^st  of  (irreeiiwich,  einl)mcing  about  40,000  square 
md,  Jis  shown  on  the  map  (tig.  45),  comprising  that  portion  of 
mtry  '"lying  chiefly  east  of  the  upper  Mississippi  above  Lake 
and  extending  north  to  Lake  Superior/'  Incidentalh,  there 
[rluded  a  iK)rtion  of  Iowa  "stretching  north  from  the  northern 
iry  of  the  geological  survey  of 
I  far  as  the  St.  Peters  Uiver, 

0  a  tract  of  country  north  of 
seonsin  River." 
n  the   previous  survey,   the 
as  limited,  only  the  summer 
tumn  of  1847  being  devoted 

work,  the  report,  printed  in 
)f   Senate  Document  No.   57 

first  session  Thirtieth  Con- 
bearing  the  date  of  April  28, 

It  comprised  134  pages,  with 
Dlogi<*al  map,  23  lithographic 

from  dmwings  by  Doctor 
and  13  colored  plates  of  sec- 
Some  of  these  last  were 
ul  combinations  of  sections 
rspective  landscapes,  and  give 
lance  a  general  idea  of  the 
5  features  as  well  as  the 
:er  and  dip  of  the  underlying 
lasses,  such  as  is  rarely  ex- 
(See  Plate  19,  from  his  sec- 

1  Even  when  one  considers 

i  Owen  states,  the  working  time  of  the  members  of  his  corps 
)m  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  still  one  wonder;^  that  so  nuich 
;omplished  and  presented  in  such  good  form.  Though  a  detailed 
ical  survey  was  made  of  only  about  thirtv  townships  west  of  the 
principal  meridian  on  Black  River  and  sixty  townships  on  the 
)ix,  sufficient  data  was  obtained  to  enable  him  to  lay  down  with 
imate  accuracy  the  genenil  bearing  and  ai*ea  of  the  principal 
ions  of  over  two-thirds  the  area  above  noted.  He  showed,  also, 
th  the  upper  and  lower  magnesian  limestone,  were  lead-l)earing, 
it  there  existed  in  Wisconsin  two,  if  not  three,  trap  ridges  simi- 
hoseof  Michigan,  and  which,  like  the  last,  •"holdout  a  prosp«»ct 
luctivcDess.^' 


Fio.  45.— Map  of  areas  Hurvoyed  by  D.  D.  Owen 
in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  in  IH^,  and 
the  rhippewa  I^ind  District  in  1H47. 
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In  this  report,  too,  he  first  announced  that  the  upper  Mississippi 
countr}'  north  of  the  Wisconsin  River  was  based  upon  inagnesian  \]at 
stones  which  were  older  than  the  lowest  formations  of  the  vallevof 


liMi^i^ 


—K'm'^-'.'"^*     A*  f  r^/rfTlUT~SVro  fa 
J'- "  ^'  YwDUi      St  f  qf  tf 


►.on/i^/. 


Fio.  46.— O wen's  jfcological  sections. 


the  Ohio,  a  portion  of  thern  beinj^  contemporaneous  with  the  Calcif- 
erous  group  and  Potsdum  sandstone  of  New  York.  He  noted  also 
that  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  arc  n^cedin^  and  were  probably  at  one 
time  at  a  point  lu'ar  Fort  Sncdling. 
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Concerning  the  red  sandstones  of  the  south  and  west  shores  of  Ijake 
Superior,  he  wrote:  ''There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  they 
were  deposited  subsequently  to  the  Carboniferous  era.''  His  evi- 
dence, though,  was  admittedly  weak  and  later  was  acknowledged  to  be 
wholly  misleading  and  insufficient. 

This  preliminary  reconnaissance  ended,  Owen  was  instructed  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  embmcing  chieflj'  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  portions  of  Minnesotji.     The  manuscript  of  his  final  report 

iof  this  work  was  submitted  in  1851  and  published  under  date  of  1852 
in  the  form  of  a  quarto  volume  of  628  pages  of  text,  with  15  plates  of 
fossils,  11^  folding  sections,  and  a  geological  map.  The  illustrations  of 
^ho  fossil  remains  arc  of  particular  interest,  being  medal-ruled  on 
j  steel,  the  first  of  their  kind  produ('ed  in  America. 
J  Owen  was  assisted  in  this  survey  by  Doctors  Shumard  and  Litton,  of 

■?      ^t.  Louis;  Dr.  John  Evans  and  F.  B.  Meek,  of  Owens})oro,  Kentucky; 
^I.  C.Whittlesey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Messrs.  B.  C.  Macy,  Henry 
f^ratton,  (Jeorge  Warren,  and  John  Beale,  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana. 
To  Doctor  Leidy  fell  the  work  of  describing  the  vertebrate  fossils 
^•ollected  by  Doctor  Evans  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Nebraska.     Among 
these  fossils  was  the  now  well-known  Oreodon,  an  animal  with  grind- 
tug  teeth  like  the  elk  and  canines  like  those  of  omnivorous  thick- 
-skinned animals,  belonging,  as  was  thought,  to  "a  nice  which  lived 
l)oth  on  flesh  and  vegetables  and  yet  chewed  the  cud  like  our  four- 
footed  grazers." 

This  work  was  the  first  systematic  account  published  of  the  Bad 
Lands  fossils.  The  first  mammalian  remains  t^  l)e  described  from  this 
region,  it  should,  however,  be  noted,  consisted  of  fnigments  of  the 
jaw  of  an  enormous  pachyderm,  which  were  descri})ed  l)y  Dr.  H.  A. 
Prout,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  American  riournal  of  Science  for  1847. 

Owen  regarded  the  gypsum  deposits  of  Dubuque  a.s  due  to  original 
dejxisition  at  the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  the  sulphate  of  lime  having 
proliably  l)een  derived  during  the  formation  of  the  rocks  and  from  sub- 
marine sources.  This  view  is  somewhat  remarkable  whcMi  it  is  recalled 
that  of  the  total  lime  salts  in  solution  in  sea  water,  DO  per  cent  occur 
in  the  form  of  sulphates  and  would  be  deposited  as  gypsum  during  the 
ordinary  processes  of  evaporation. 

His  views  on  the  origin  of  the  drift  were  in  ac<'ordance  with  those 
of  the  leading  authorities  of  his  day.  Tiie  large  bowlders  he  regarded 
as  having  been  deposited  by  floating  ice  and  drifted  by  currents  from 
the  north  while  the  country  was  depressed.  The  opinion  which  he 
had  previously  expressed  (in  1848)  concerning  the  age  of  the  Lake 
Superior  sandstones  was  in  this  final  report  retmcted,  and  he  relegated 
them,  on  stratigraphic  evidences  only,  to  the  Potsdam  formations, 
^hich  is  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  to-day. 
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Of  greater  importance  was  the  fa<'t^  rirst  annouiieed  in  his  report  lor 
1847-48,  but  here  brought  out  in  detail^  that  underlying  his  lowet 
magnesian  limestone  (Chazy)  there  were  at  least  six  different  trilobite- 
bearing  })eds,  separated  by  from  10  to  150  feet  of  intervening  strata. 
Previous  to  this  no  remains  of  this  nature  had  been  reported  from  any 
American  stiiita  older  than  the  Canadian  period  of  the  I^ower  Sihirian. 
These  trilobite-l)earing  stmta,  it  should  l)e  noted,  were  found  resting 
immediat-ely  upon  the  piimal  roeks  and  hence  formed  the  true  iM^eof 
the  zoological  series  in  the  Mississippi  Valle}'. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  volume  appeared  the  cut  of  the  horizontally 
jointed  trap  of  Lake  Superior  that  has  long  done  duty  in  the  text- 
books of  Le  Conte  and  others  (see  tig.  47). 


Fk;.  17.— Tnip  dikes  on  I^kr  Snpi^rior.    (After  D.  D.  Owen.) 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1,  1847,  Dr. 

C  T.  Jackson  was  appointed  by  the  Hon.  R.  el.  Walker,  then  SeiTo- 

tarv  of  the  TnMisury,  to  make*  a  geological  survey  of  that  portion  of 

Micrhiiran  Iving  south  of  Lake  Superior  and  north  and 

Work  of  C.  T.  ,  ^  ..    r    1        Af.    1  .  A       . 

Jackson  in  noithwcst  Of  l^ako  Michitjan.     As  m  previous  opera- 

Mlchigan,  1847.  .  .,.,  i>-w  i  i-*!- 

tions  ot  like  nature  by  Owen,  the  object  of  this  survey 
was  to  ascertain  which  (»f  the  lands  should  be  classed  as  mining  lands 
and  w^liich  agricultural.  Jackson  sjXMit  two  seasons  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  and  (hen  resigned,  for  i-easons  which  seem  to  have  l>een 
in  part  personal  and  in  part  political,  the  completion  of  the  work  being 
confided  to  his  assistants,  J.  \V.  Fost(»r  and  J.  D.  Whitney. 

Jackson's  report  was  published  as  House  Document  No.  5,  Thirty- 
iirst  Congr(\ss,  tirst  session,  ls49.  It  comprised  upward  of  560  pages, 
with  11*  plates,  geological  maps  of  Keweenaw  Point  and  Isle  Royal, 
and  three  sections  of  mines.  Th<»  eruptive  rocks  of  Keweenaw  Point 
were  described  as  having  been  intruded  through  linear  caverns  or 
fractures  in  the  superincumbent  rock  which  they  had  frequently  over- 
flowed, so  as  to  rest  unconformably  on  their  strata.     Here  is  again 
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zed  the  possibility  of  fissure  eruptions  as  distinctive  from  the 

ruptions  of  modern  volcanoes. 

ed  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior  were  erroneously  regarded  as 

ng  to  the  New  Red  series,  the  opinion  l^ing  based  upon  a  tract 

itone  carrying  the  fossil  l\ntniueruH  ohlomjuH^  which  was  found 

lidst  of  the  sandstone  near  Anse. 

ion,  it  is  well  to  note,  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  reser- 

)f  mineral  lands  by  the  General  (jovernment.     He  wrote: 

be  useful  to  the  public  to  cause  j^eological  aii<l  iniiieralogical  surveVH  to  l)e 
their  information,  but  I  am  satiHlie<l  that  the  reservation  of  mineral  lands 
t  evil  to  the  (country,  and  that  the  Government  never  can  derive  revenue 
1  Hources,  while  the  rej^triction  most  serioupl y  emlmrrassefl  the  settlement  of 
:^uired  territory.  The  above  remarkn  are  applicable  to  the  whole  copper 
id  1  would  not  a<iviHe  the  reservation  of  any  part  of  it  an  mineral  land. 

ion's  chief  assist- 
re  J.  D.  Whitney 
V ,  Foster,  already 
Dr.  John  Locke, 
.  Wolcott  Gibbs. 
48,  while  (H*cupy- 

chair  of  zoology 
►logy  at  Harvard 
;ity,  Ijouis  Agas- 
company  with 
arcou  and  a  party 
',nts,  undertook  an 
tion  of  the  I^ke 
>r  region,  the  re- 

which  were  pub- 
n  1850,  under  the 
_  caption 

(ofLidce  of  Ijake 
Superior; 
rsical  Character, 
:ion  and  Animals, 
ed  with  those  of 
nd  similar  regions.     Marcou  would  have  us  believe  that  this 

marked  an  epoch  in  natural  history  publications  in  America, 
inly  on  account  of  the  superior  style  of  its  illustrations,  ('er- 
here  was  much  to  justify  the  claim. 

ountry  was  nearly  everywhere  roadless,  and  tiunsportation  by 
ossible  only  through  the  aid  of  birch-})ark  canoes.  As  might 
Ksted,  the  purely  geological  observations  were  of  little  value, 
ig  so  far  as  they  related  to  glaciation.  Agassiz  argued  that 
a  of  the  lake  was  due  to  '"a  series  of  injections  of  trap  dikes 


Fio.  48.— Map  showing  area  Rurvcyed  by  Jackson,  and  Foster 
and  Whitney,  1847-49. 
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of  different  characters,  traversing  the  older  rocks  in  varioas  direc- 
tions."   He  found  six  systems  of  these  dikes,  to  the  trend  of  which  the 
various  lake  shores  in  a  general  way  conformed.     The  relationship  of 
the  various  copper  d(»])osits  he  attempted  to  explain  on  the  somewhat 
remarkable,  as  well  as  ingenious,  assumption  that  the  material  had 
})een  poured  out  in  a  melted  condition,  and,  cooling  quickly,  remained 
in  the  native  state,  offering  to  the  agencies  of  change  a  relatively  small 
surface  exposed  in  proportion  to  its  mass.     At  a  distance  from  the 
main  mass,  w^here  the  ejections  were  small  with  relatively  large  sur- 
fai^es  exposed,  they  became   more  or   less   complet<»ly  changed  into 
oxides,   sulphides,   carbonates,   et€.     The   reader    need    scarcely  be 
reminded   that  authorities   to-day  hold   quite  a   different  view,  and 
regard  the  copper  as  having  been  precipitated  by  reduction  to  a  native 
stjite  from  salts  held  in  permeating  solutions. 

Natunilly,  Agassiz's  views,  as  here  set  forth  on  the  glacial  phe- 
nomena of  the  region,  are  of  paramount  interest.  He  argued  that  the 
drift  of  all  northeast  America  and  northwest  Europe  was  contempora- 
neous and  due  to  a  general  ice  sheet.  Through  a  repetition  of  many 
of  his  former  arguments  he  showed  that  a  current  of  water  sufli(!iently 
jK)werful  to  transport  the  large  blocks  found  would  have  swept  prac- 
tically over  the  entire  globe,  and  not  have  stopped  abruptly,  as  did  the 
drift,  after  reaching  latitude  39^  north.  This  limit  of  distribution  of 
the  bowlders  to  the  northern  latitudes  also  indicated  to  his  mind  that 
th(»  matter  of  (climate  was  an  important  factor.  Water-transported 
material,  he  further  argued,  would  not  c^use  straight  furrows  and 
scratches,  and  the  theorv  that  such  might  be  due  to  drifting  icebergs 
was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  existing  bergs  were  insuiBcient,  and 
to  produce  such  as  wen*  would  necessitate  a  period  of  cold  sufficient 
for  his  hypothetical  polar  ice  wip.  lie  pointed  out  that  the  northern 
erratics  wt^ri*  lounded  and  widespread;  that  the  highest  hills  were 
scratcluHJ  and  polished  to  their  summits,  while  to  the  southward  the 
mountain  tops  had  protruded  above  the  ice  sheets  and  supplied  the 
glaciers  ^vith  their  load  of  angular  bowlders.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  absence  of  marine  or  fresh  water  shells  from  the  glacial  (ground 
moraint*)  deposits,  showing  it  was  not  subaqueous.  Ref erriujf  to  the 
stratified  deposits  overlying  the  drift,  he  wrote: 

The  various  hoijxhts  jit  which  these  stratified  <lei>osits  occur  above  the  1e\'el  of  the 
sea  show  phiinly  that  sinee  tlieir  aciHiinuIation  tlie  mainland  has  been  lifted  above 
the  <>eean  at  different  rates  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

And,  further: 

It  must  he  at  once  ohvious  that  the  various  kinds  of  looee  materials  all  over  the 
northern  hemisphere  have  l)een  ac(;umulate<l,  not  only  under  different  circumptanoets 
hut  during  long-continued  suhsequent  distinct  i)eriod8.  To  the  first— or  ice  period— 
helong  all  phenomena  connectcMl  with  tlie  transportation  of  erratic  bowlders,  polish- 
ing, s("ratehing,  etc.,  and  during  which  the  land  Htood  at  a  higher  level.  To  the 
Hecon<l  l>elong  the  stratilie<l  drift,  fnivh  as  indicate  a  depression  of  the  continent 
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Fui.  ly.— U)uis  AKas^"!/. 


Louis  Aj^assiz  was  })()rii  in  Metier.  Switzerland,  in  1807,  and  came 
i  nto  world-wide  notoriety  through  his  works  on  fossil  fishes  and  his 
enthusiastic  exploitation  of  the  j^hu'ial  discoveries  of  Huj^i,  Venetz, 

and    (^hari)entier,  while    in    Neuchatel.     He   came   to 
Sketch  of  AffaMiz.     AunM'ica  U)  Ix^tter  his  finances  in  IS-ir),  and  after  deliv- 

erin«if  courses  of  lectures  before  the  Ix)Wt*ll  Institute 
in  Boston  and  in  other  of  the  i»astern  cities, 
Jiccepted,  in  1S47,  the  professorship  of  geol- 
ojjfV  and  zoolojry  in  Harvard  Tniversity. 
Aj^assiz  was  not,  however,  a  geologist,  and 
his  service  to  this  branch  of  science  after 
coining  to  America  was  more  as  a  teacher 
aiul  through  arousing  publi<*  int(*rest  than 
by  n»search.  His  enthusiasm  was  too  great, 
his  staying  pow(»r  too  slight;  he  was  too 
prime  to  jump  at  conclusions  tomakt*  a  good 
geologist,  as  shown  in  his  hasty  assumption 
that  the  bowlders  of  <lecomposition  found  l)y 
him  in  Brazil  were <lrift  lM)wldcrsand  indica- 
tive f»f  a  formerglacial  period  in  that  latitu(h*. 
T\w  work  b<»gun  by  Jackson  in  MichigiUi 
and  under  direction  of  the  (leneral  Land  Ottice  in  1S47  was.  as  already 
shown,  <*ontinued  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Foster  and  J.  I).  Whitni\v.  TluMr 
n'ports  were  issued  in  octav<»  form.  Vol.  L  on  tht»  copper  lands,  con- 
stituting   House    P^xiH'utive 

Poster  and  _^  ., 

Whitney's  Work  in     Document  No.  ♦*)!♦,  hrst  ses- 

Michigan,  1849-51 ,  . 

sion,  Ihirty-tii'st  (  ongnvss, 
lsr»o,  jind  comprising  224  [)ages,  with  V2 
plates  and  a  facsimile  of  a  map  of  Lake 
Superior  made  })v  the  Jesuit  missionarii's  in 
ir»71.  Vol.  II,  or  Tart  2,  on  the  iron  region, 
appeared  as  Senate  Kxecutive  I)(wument 
No.  4,  sjH^chil  session,  Mandi,  Ls.51.  This 
comprised,  all  told,  4(M>  j)ages.  with  *.y^  \)\titos, 
A  colored  geological  ma[)  of  the  aiea  sur- 
veyed accompanied  the  report.  Some  of  the 
more  important  items  noted  are  as  below: 
They  stated  that  Lake  Superior  occupies 
an  immens(»  depression  whii'h  has  \)oo\\  for 
the  most  part  excavated  out  of  the  soft  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  age. 
The  configui-ation  of  that  portion  of  the  lake  lying  west  of  longitude* 
SS  was  deemed  as  due  to  two  axes  of  (devati(Mi  extending  in  ])arallel 
lines  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  which  upraised  the  sand- 
stone, causing  it  to  form  a  synclinal  valley. 
NAT  Mil*  1904 27 


Fr^;.  ;>».— John  Wulls  Fust'-r. 
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This,  it  will  1)0  noted,  is  mdically  different  from  the  idea  put  forward 
by  A^ssiz. 

The  congloniemte  composed  of  rounde<l  fragments  of  jasi)erY  rock. 
SO  abundant  throughout  the  copper  region  of  the  south  shore  of  the 
lake,  they  regarded  as  a  friction  conglomerate,  testifying  to  the 
"'intiMisity  of  the  force  with  which  the  eruptive  rocks  have  been  pro- 
pelled from  the  interior  through  the  earth's  crust,''  the  detritus  hav- 
ing \yeen  redistributed  by  the  waters,  following  in  this  the  teacbings 
of  Von  Buch.  Their  graphic  account  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed  is  worthy  of  being  reproduced 
entire: 

\\V  may  8iipiM)He  that  at  one  time  all  of  this  (iimtrict  (i.  e.,the  copi)er  <li>>triri > 
formtHl  a  part  of  the  he<l  of  tlie  i>rimeval  ocean.     Adopting  the  theory  of  a  «*fM>liDji 
glol)e,  we  may  further  suppose  that  the  waters  were  in  a  heated  condition  ami  dif- 
fered eesentially  in  chemical  comiX)eition  from  those  of  the  pret^ent  oceans.    Tht? 
earth's  crust  was  interwHited  by  numerous  ix>werful  fissures,  and  the  communication 
lx»twiH*n  the  exterior  and  interior  was  unobstructed.     Volcanic  phenomena  were 
much  more  frdjuent  and  exerteii  on  a  grander  scale.     E^ch  volcanic  paroxysm  wouM 
give  rise  to  jxiwerful  currtMits  and  agitations  of  the  water,  and  their  abrading  aotion 
in  detaching  i)ortion«  of  the  preexisting  rocks,  and  depositing  them  in  IxnIs  an«l  lay- 
ers on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  would  operate  with  greater  intensity  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.     We  can  trace  the  remains  of  one  volcanic  fissure  extending  from  the  ht«il 
of  Keweenaw  Point,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  to  the  western  limits  of  the  <li;-- 
trict,  an<l  of  another,  in  a  ]>arallel  direction,  from  the  head  of  Neepigon  Bay  to  the 
western  limits  of  Isle  Hoyale.     Along  the  lines  of  these  fissures  existed  numcRm^: 
volcanic  vents,  like  those  observed  at  this  day  in  Peru,  Guatemala,  an<l  Java,  which 
were  characterized  ])y  i>erio<ls  of  activity  and  rei)08e.     From  these  vents  were  \KHinA 
forth  numerous  sheets  of  trap,  which  flowed  over  the  sands  and  clays  then  in  tht* 
progress  of  a<'cumulation.     During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ma^s  portion* 
«)f  rock  would  Iwcome  detached  and  rounde<l  simply  by  the  effects  of  attrition,  ami 
jets  of  melted  matter  Ix^  projected  as  volcanic  bombs  through  the  air  or  water,  whirh, 
on  c(K)ling,  would  assume;  spheroidal  forms;  while  other  portions  of  the  nx'k,  in  a 
state  of  minute  mechanical  division,  would  l)e  ejected  in  the  form  of  ashes  andsaml. 
which,  mingling  with  the  water,  would  be  deposited  as  the  oscillations  subside*! 
among  the  sands  and  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     During  the  whole  of  thi? 
period  of  vcjlcanic  activity  the  sands  which  now  form  the  Iwwe  of  the  Silurian  system 
were  in  the  |)rogress  of  accumulaticni  and  Iwcanie  mingled   with   these  igneous 
products.     The  level  (»f  the  sea,  as  evidenced   by  the  ripple  marks,  was  subject  to 
repeated  alterations;  sometimes  it  rose  so  shoal  that  the  marks  of  the  rippling  wave» 
were  impressed  on  the  sands,  at  others  it  sank  to  unfathomable  depths. 

In  the  [jrocess  ^>i  consolidation  the  rocks  became  traversed  by  numerous  fissun?!S, 
and  the  wnter,  charged  with  lime,  wa.s  forced  in  like  jets  of  steam,  filling  them  with 
materials  different  from  the  inclosing  mass.  In  this  way  the  pores  in  the  conglom- 
erate and  the  vesicles  of  the  amygdaloid  were  filled. 

The  formation  of  the  copper  and  silver  ores  they  regarded  as  due 
l)robably  to  electrochemical  agencies.     To  (|Uote  their  own  words: 

The  existence  of  tw(>  metals  side  by  side,  like  copiKT  and  silver,  each  chemically 
pure  and  capable  of  being  alloye<l  in  any  proportions;  the  accumulation  of  the  latter 
near  the  cross  courses  or  at  the  junction  of  two  nuneral  planes;  the  changes  in  the 
metallic  content';*  of  lo<les  in  their  passage  through  different  rocks,  and  the  [parallel 
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^nuif^einent  r»f  the  earthy  j^nguen,  all  weiii  to  indicate  the  existeiM^  of  eltH-'triwiI 
"Unvnts  (luring  the  perirxl  of  their  formation. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  drift  and  the  phononieiia  of  the  groov- 
ngs  and  striationsof  the  rocks  in  the  regions,  they  were  still  somewhat 
n  the  dark.  The  position  of  l)owlders  resting  on  stratitied  deposits  of 
and  and  clay  wjvs  n»gard(»d  as  antagonistic  to  the  theory  of  a  geneml 
.•e  wij)  similar  to  that  of  the  circumpolar  region.  It  was  thought 
hat  such  might  rather  have  heeii  transport(*d  })y  floating  ice  (not  ice- 
orgs)  in  the  same  manner  that  })owklers  are  even  now  ea<!li  spring 
ransported  from  the  borders  of  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers  and 
ispersed  ov<»r  the  adjacent  swamps  and  lowlands. 
Thi»  slates  of  the  region  wt»re  looked  upon  as  i)ro])ahly  originally 
lid  di)wn  as  volcanic  asht^^  and  su})sequently  consolidatcnl  -a  hy  no 
i«^ns  improha})h»  tiieory.  Tin*  sp«»cidar  and  magnetic  iron  ores  they, 
rangely  enough,  regarded  as 

purely  iv;neons  jircxluot,  in  soni«*  instances  poiire<l  out,  but  in  »>thers  suhlinmte<l, 
jHi  the  interior  of  the  earth.  We  may  ronceive  that  the  varitmn  rocks  of  the  .\zoie 
rit*H  were  originally  <lejM>Hite<l  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  l)iiring  the  <leiK>si- 
^11  i»f  thew*  .strata,  at  varions  interval.^  sheets  of  pla.stii*  matter  were  |M)nre«l  forth 
>iii  l)el<»w  ami  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  j>re-exi8ting  strata.  During  this 
TitMl  tln'  interior  of  the  earth  was  the  source  of  constant  emanations  of  iron,  which 
>|>eare<l  at  the  .'♦urface  in  the  fonn  of  a  jjlastic  mass  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
rrjw.*  in  metallic  vajxjrs  or  as  a  sublimate,  perhaps  as  a  chlori<le:  in  the  one  ca.*'**  it 
vercKl  over  the  surfacv  like  a  lava  sheet,  in  the  otiier  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
jai-eiit  rocks  or  diffusinl  throuirh  the  strata  in  the  process  of  f(>rmation. 

The  igneous  rocks  they  chissitied  as  (h)lerite,  anamesit(\  and  liasalt. 
lie  sandstone,  which  occupies  almost  exclusively  the  bed  of  Lake 
uperior  and  which  occurs  in  isohited  patches  along  the  shon*  and  on 
lO  ishmds,  tlH\v  riglitly  class(»d  as  Potsdam,  difl'ei-ing  in  this  n^spect 
ith  Jackson,  who  ccmsidered  it  as  New  K<»d,  an<l  from  Locke  and 
thers,  who  thought  it  to  ])e  the  equivalent  of  the  Old  Kedor  Devonian 
mdstone  of  F^urope. 

The   work  on  the   Fah»ozoic   rocks,   as  given   in  Pait   II  of   these 

:»poi'ts,  was  d<me  by  James  Hall,   of  New   York.     The   limestones 

rst  seen  upon  St.  Marys  Kiver,  Hall  regardtnl  as  identical  with  the 

Chazv,    Bird'sM've,   Hlack   River,   and   Trenton   lime- 

■ll*s  Report  on  *      .  /,.•».  i»  •  /\  i 

ikcSuperior  stones  of  New  i  ork.      I  he  C  litl  limestone  of  Owen  he 

designated  as  theOalena  limestone,  which  he  erron(»- 

Lisly   regarded  as  a  distinct  UH^mber  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system, 

rit  recognized  in  th(^  Kast. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  i)arallelism  of  tlu*  Paleozoic  deposits  of  the 
nited  States  and  EurojM',  Hall  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 

The  Hiiiiph^st  principles  of  elementary  jreoln^y  trach  us  that  s«^liment-iiry  ImmIs, 
ivinjf  the  same  thickness  ami  sanie  litho^raphical  charactei-s,  can  nnt  ha\«-  spread 
'er  an  area  ho  wide  as  tliat  now  inclu<led  )K*twe(Mi  the  lOurojK'an  and  Ann'rican 
•iitiueutxj.     All  Hedinientary  <le|Mi8iU*  inust  vary  in  character  at  remote  iK»ints,  a« 
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the  phyHK-al  (•oiKlition««>f  the  oifaii  ran  not  Im?  j>ivt*unitMl  to  have  reinainetl  thr  same 
over  a  w  i<le  extent  of  Kurface.  rn<ler  Hueh  cirouinstanc-ee,  al>8olute  jwrallelwm  ij^  ii"t 
to  l)e  sought  for  or  exj)ecte<l,  C-alcaret^uH  deiKJsits,  aa  would  naturally  Ix?  8uppin««l 
liave  l)een  found  to  be  nion^pt^rsistentandniore  uniform  in  the  character  of  their  fo*il 
contenb*;  but  tliew,  over  Honie  j>ortion  of  their  extent,  have  often  been  invadedl*}' 
arjfillaceouH  and  arenact»ous  se^linient^,  and  the  fauna  in  found  to  l)e  in  a  greater  or 
lens  degrei*  influenced  by  such  circunistancen. 

The    following  table  was  given,  showing  the  sulxiivisions  of  the 
Paleozoic  series  in  New  York: 

1.  Pot^iam  Handistxuie. 

2.  (^alciferous  8an<lHtone. 

rj)per   sandstone  of    Wisconsin  and  Minnesota   similar    to    tlie  Potalani 
sandstone. 
,'{.  Chazy  limestone. 

4.  Bird's-eye  and  Black  River  limestone. 

5.  Trenton  limestone. 

(ialena  or  lead-bearing  limestone  of  \ViH<*onsin,  Iowa;  and  lllinoii^  not  m^ 
ojrnize<l  at  the  Kast. 

<>.  rtica  slate.  1 

7.   Hudson  Kivcr  shales.   Included  in  the  Ilud»on  Kiver  group. 

S.  (rray  sandstone.  J 

9.  ( )neida  congl<unerate. 

10.  ^ledina  san<lstone. 

11.  Clinton  jrn>u|>. 

\'2.  Niajjaiii  j^roujj,  coralline  limestone  (»f  Srhoharie. 

\'.\.  Onondaga  Sill t  jrrou p. 

14.  Tentaculite  or  water  limestone. 

15.  l*entamerus  limestone. 
Hi.  Delthyris  shaly  limestone. 
17.  Kncrinal  limestone. 
IS.  rpi>er  IVntamerus  limestone. 

19.  Oriskany  sandstone. 

20.  Cauda-galli  grit. 

21.  Schoharie  grit. 

22.  Onondaga  lim<*stone. 
2.S.  C'orniferous  limestone. 

24.  >rarcellus  slialc. 

25.  Hamilton  group. 
2»).  Tully  limestone. 
27.  ( renesee  slate. 
2s.  J\)rtage  group. 

29.  Chemung  grou^). 

30.  Sandstone  and  shale  ol'  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
'M.  (fray  an<l  yt»llo\v  sandstone. 

S2.  (ireat  Carboniferous  limestone. 

The  following  was  given  to  sliow  the  equivalency  of  the  Clitf  linio 
stone  with  the  New  York  group: 


d^)\ver  llel«lerl)erg  group. 


ri)i»er  Hel<lerl)erg  grouj), 


Hamilton  gniup. 


Wantinjr  in  the  States  north  ni  the  Ohio  River. 
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CI.IKK    I.IMId4'IX)NK. 

•').  Treuton  liiiieHttnu*.     1 

Oaleua  Uuiestoiie.       [Wanting  at  the  east  and  soiitheaHt. 

M.  HadBon  River  gn»u|).j 

9.  Oneida  conglomerate^  ,,r     ..        .  .i_  . 

i/x   ^w  ■»'  1  J.  J.U  anting  at  the  went. 

10.  Medina  pandstone.      | 

11.  Clinton  group.  \-,.     ^,.  ,  -,         ,  ^-         r  .i     /^r   * 

...    .,.  ^       '    J'The  Niagara  and  the  (•alcan»<^>nH  portion  of  tlie  (  hntoii. 

li.  Niagara  group  J 

!•{.  Onondaga  Kalt  group.     Wanting  west  of  Uike  Michigan. 

14.  Tentaculite  limestone. 

l''>.   PentameniH  limestone. 

Ifi.   Delthyris  shaly  limeMone. 

1**.   Encrinal  limestone. 

1^-    Upper  Pentamerus  limestone. 

1^.   Oriskany  sandstone. \,,,     ^.        ^  ^.  ^       ,         . 

,)t^     .^      ,      •'„.      .  M\  anting  at  the  west  and  s< Ml t Invest. 

-*>.    Cau<la-galli  grit.        1 

21.  Schoharie  grit. 

22.  Onondago  limestone. 
-•"^-   Ck)miferou8  limestone. 

"^rhe  following  table  wiis  intended  to  show  the  e(iuivjden<\v  of  the 
Ne^v  York  forms  with  those  of  Europe: 

n«.     1  ••    >ti        n  Trenton  limestone,  in  part. 

0«w_j  ,  .         /Hudson  River  group. 

^arad(xr  .sandstone. i,^,.  ^  •       ' 

ICIinton  group,  in  part. 

IClint<m  group,  in  i)art. 
Niagara  group. 
I»wer  llehlerlx'rg  limestones. 


^-udlow  series  and  Devonian  svstem. 


Upi)er  llelderljerg  limestones. 

Hamilton  group. 

Chenning  group. 

Red  sandstone  and  shale  of  Catskill  Mountains. 

The  Chazy,  Bird's-eye,  and  Hlaek  Kiver  limestones,  the  Onondaga 
asalt  group  and  the  Oriskany  sandstone  he  regarded  as  having  no 
representation  among  British  strata. 

Commenting  on  the  proportion  of  species  represented  })y  European 
authorities  as  passing  from  Devonian  to  Carboniferous,  he  wrote: 

It  is  so  enormously  great  that  we  find  no  parallel  to  it  in  any  jireci'ding  pericKl. 
*  *  *  From  all  these  fat* ts  there  seems  to  he  hut  one  conclusion,  and  that  is,  in 
the  British  Isles  particularly,  either  there  are  remarkahle  exceptions  to  the  general 
law  in  the  continoation  of  species  from  one  to  another  or  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  a  distinction  between  the  Devonian  and  (/arboniferous  systems. 

Further  on  he  wroie: 

We  can  not  avoid  the  (XDnclusion  that,  if  we  ado|»t  the  Devonian  system  with  the 
limits  suggested  by  foreign  Writers,  we  must  drop  forever  the  attempt  to  recognize 
the  Ludlow  division  of  the  Silurian  system. 
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Tlio  drift  ])lieiioiiioiui  of  the  region  studied  bv  Foster  and  Whit 
i>eM>r  on  the  nov  Were  described   by   E.   Desor,   who  divided  the 

Drift,  1852.  deposits    into    four    classes,    as    follows,   liejnnning 

with  the  lowermost: 

I.  A  layer  of  roarse,  i)ebbly  loam  called  "coarse  drift." 
•J.  (May  restinj?  either  on  the  coarse  drift  or  directly  on  the  rock. 
'.\.   A  dej>osit  of  sand,  j?ravel,  and  {lebbles,  irregularly  ntratitieil,  n»?«tintr  uimii  the 
i'lay  or  the  bed  rock. 

4.  l8olate<l  lx>wlders  Hcattennl  over  the  whole  region. 

WhUe  disclaiming  any  intention  of  giving  a  general  theory  for  the 
causes  and  origin  of  tlie  drift,  he  argued  that  the  phenomena  he 
described  indicated  neither  paroxysmal  agencies  nor  the  operation  of 
any  single  cause,  however  long  continued.  '"They  disclo.^^e  a  lon^ 
series  of  events  which  have  resulted  from  causes  highh^  divei*sitie<l, 
and  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  Three  periods  are  recognized  in  the 
history  of  the  drift  of  the  Lake  Superior  region:  (1)  ''The  period  of 
the  grooving  and  polishing  of  the  rocks,'  which  'must  be  considered 
as  the  dawning  of  the  drift  eix)ch;'  (2)  a  period  of  comparative  qui- 
escence, extending  over  a  long  i>eriod  of  time  and  during  which  the 
stratum  of  red  clay  was  deposited.  This  is  the  second  era  of  the  drift. 
(3)  The  overlying  stratum  of  sand  and  gmvel  presumably  formed  by 
water,  but  at  higher  levels  than  the  clay  and  indicating  a  still  further 
depression  of  the  land.  This  period  characterized  by  intervals  of  ap- 
tntion  and  repose.  He  consideied  that  earthquake  waves,  according 
to  II.  I).  Rogers's  ingenious  theory,  nkujht  be  responsible  in  part  for 
these.'' 

The  tiansportation  of  the  bowlders,  he  thought,  took  place  at  the 
dose  of  the  drift  epoch. 

In  another  article*  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  the  same 
year  (lsr)2),  concerning  the  post-Pliocene  of  the  Southern  States  and 
its  relation  to  the  Laurentian  of  the  North  and  the  deix)sits  of  the 
Mississippi  X'alley,  Desor  attempted  to  account  for  the  large  lK)wlders 
in  the  drift  of  Long  Island  by  means  of  ice  mfts.  The  bowlders  in 
the  })ost- Pliocene  of  the  Southern  States  were  doubtfully  referred  to 
water  action  only. 

Desor,  according  to  Manou,  was  a  (lerman,  who  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica as  private*  secretary  to  Agassiz,  and  whatever  views  he  may  have 
had  on  glaciation  or  other  scientitic  subjects  maybe  regarded  as  mainly 
absorl)e(i  rather  than  learned  from  observation.  Through  becoming 
over-[)resumptuous  he  had  a  falling  out  with  his  master,  which  resulted 
in  his  discharge  in  184S  and  return  to  (xermany  in  1852,  passing  thus 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  Held  of  study. 

J.  D.  Dana,  as  already  noted,  served  as  geologist  in  the  I'nited 
States  exploring  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes,  during  the  years 
183s -42.     The  results  of  his  observations  during  this  time  are  embod- 
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?d  in  the  tenth  vohime  of  the  reports  of  the  expedition,  a  royal  octavo 
of  75H  pa^es,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  21  plates.     Many  of 
xptoring  the  conclusions  given  in  this  volume  were  first  pub- 

lished in   the  columns  of   the   American   Journal   of 
cience,  and  have  alrejidy  received  attention. 

One*  of  the  earliest  results  of  Dana's  work,  as  here  chronicled,  was 
le  estal)lishment  of  the  principle  that  temperature  influences  the 
•owth  and  distribution  of  corals.  A  claim  to  priority  in  this  discov- 
y  was  made  by  James  P.  Couthouy,  and  brought  about  a  personal 
►ntroversy  somewhat  bitter  between  the  two  authors.  This  has  been 
luded  to  elsewhere  (p.  378). 

The  existence  of  harbors  about  the  coral-lx)und  reefs  Dana  attrib- 
ed  largely  to  the  ac^tion  of  tidal  and  local  marine  currents,  though 
e  presence  of  fresh-water  streams  may  have  contributed  toward  the 
me  end. 

He  rejected  the  then  popular  theory  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs 
id  atolls  through  the  gradual  subsidence  of  volcancK\s,  the  crater  cor- 
sponding  to  the  lagoon  and  the  rim  to  the  belt  of  land,  though 
^licving  that,  beyond  question,  a  subsidence  had  taken  place  through- 
it  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific,  and  hence  that  subsidence  must  form 
part  of  any  true  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  reefs. 
He  believed  that  the  atoll  once  formed  a  fringing  reef  about  a  high 
land.  This,  as  the  island  sul)sided,  became  a  barrier  reef,  which 
mtinued  its  growth  whih^  the  land  slowly  disappeared.  The  area  of 
aters  within  finally  contained  the  last  sinking  peak,  which  itself 
lally  disap|)eared,  leaving  only  the  barrier  at  the  surface  and  an 
let  or  two  of  coml  in  the  inclosed  lagoon. 

The,se  were  essentiall}- the  views  put  forward  independently  by  Dar- 
in. The  recent  work  of  the  younger  Agassiz  has.  shown  them  to  be 
>t  wholly  correct. 

From  the  actual  extent  of  the  present  coral  rei^fs  and  islands  Dana 
iferred  that  the  whole  amount  of  high  land  lost  to  tlu»  Pacific  l)v  this 
ibsidence  was  at  least  50,000  square  miles,  probably  nuich  greater, 
lOugh  he  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  conchuU*  that  a  continent  once 
^upied  the  place  of  the  i)resent  ocean,  or  indeed  of  a  portion  of  it. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  it  was  noted  tiiat  no 
>j>arent  connection  existed,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the*  plienouK^na  of 
•uption,  between  Mount  Loa  and  Kilauea,  U\  miles  distant  and  mon^ 
lan  10,0(M)  feet  lower.  It  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  two 
mduits,  which  he  assumed  were  once  connected  by  a  fissure,  had 
jcome  isolated  through  the  solidifying  of  the  lava  })etween  them,  ea<'h 
mduit  being  possibly  a  separate  branch  of  some  deep-seated  channel. 
The  wide  diflference  in  the  height  of  the  columns  of  lava  in  two  vol- 
inoes  so  near  together  as  those  noted  al)ove  caused  him  also  to  doubt 
le  statement  so  commonly  made  by  writers  of  that  day  to  the  effect 
lat  volcanoes  were  safetv  valves. 
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A^«Hn^Hlly,  if,  w  hilt*  Kilauea  \h  ojK»n  cm  the  flankti  of  Mount  I>(ia  —  a  vart  jmli  A 
miles  in  diameter  —  lavas  ntill  ri»e  and  are  p<)ure<l  out,  Kilaui*a  is  no  safety  Mdvt 
even  to  the  area  covere*!  by  this  single  mountain  alone. 

The  conclusions  based  upon  the  study  of  these  Hawaiian  volcanoes 
wore  to  the  effect  that: 

1.  The  majority  of  the  Pac^ilic  volcanic  summits  were  formed  from 
successive  eruptions  of  molten  rock,  alternating  sometimes  with  einder 
or  fragmentary  ejections. 

2.  That  the  eruptions  are,  in  general,  the  result  of  a  rising  or  ascent 
of  the  lavas,  owing  to  the  inflation  by  heat  of  such  vapoidzable  sub- 
stances as  sulphur  and  water,  the  overflow  or  lateral  outbreak  taking 
place  in  consequence  of  the  increased  pressure  from  gravity  and  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  confined  vapors,  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face being  no  more  necessar}^  for  an  eruption  than  the  contraction  of 
the  sides  of  a  pot  of  water  to  make  it  boil. 

He  concluded  further  that  volcanic  action  usually  proceeded  from 
fresh  water  gaining  access  to  a  bi*anch  belonging  to  some  particular 
outlet  or  vent,  and  not  to  a  common  channel  at  greater  depth.  The 
lack  of  sympathetic  action  between  two  neighboring  vents  was  thus 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  imion  of  their  channels  "took  place 
far  below  the  level  to  which  the  waters  that  ordinarily-  feed  the  lires 
gain  access.'" 

To  the  elevation  theories  of  volcanic  craters  advocated  by  Von  Buch 
h(»  took  exception,  as  he  did  also  to  the  theory  of  Bischoff,  who 
appealed  to  the  internal  igneous  fluids  for  the  source  of  volcanic  action. 

The  highly  feldspathic,  coarsely  crystalline,  and  solid  centers  of 
certjiin  volcanic  mountains,  in  contrast  with  the  more  vehicular  and  less; 
dense  outer  portions,  he  rightly  ascril)ed  to  slowness  in  cooling,  the 
central  mass  being  protected  on  all  sides  from  the  external  air.     Inci- 
dentally he  discussed  a  problem  which  has  become  known  to  modern 
petrographers  as  that  of  magmatic  differentiation.     He  argued  that, 
given  a  large  crater  like  that  of  Kilauea,  the  rise  of  the  lavas  through 
the  c(Miter  would  })e  accompanied  by  a  descending  current  along  the 
sid(»,  though  of  h^ss  distinctness.     The  essential  constituents  of  a  rock, 
for  example,  being  augite  and  feldspar,  wherever  the  temperature  of 
the  licjuid  mass  })ec()mes  sufficiently  lowered,  there  the  feldspar  will 
commence  to  solidify  or  will  slowly  stiffen  in  the  midst  of  the  fluid 
mat(»rial  made  up  of  the  other  ingredients.     Under  these  conditions 
the  ascending  vapors  vould  urge  the  feldspar  upward  much  le^ss  freely 
than  the  more  liipiid  part  of  the  lava,  for  the  latter  would  yield  more 
readily  to  the  inflating  vapors  and  thus  become  lighter  and  rise  to  the 
surface.     This  pi-ocess,  going  on  throughout  the  whole  progress  of 
the  cone,  would  keep  the  center  feldspathic  below  a  short  distance 
from  the  summit.     The  residue  from  the  feldspathic  cr^'stallization^ 
consisting  of  ferruginous  silicates,  would  lie  brought  upward  in  the 
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^>riii  of  H  frothy  scoriii  which  inu«t  on  either  siiUs  in  i)art,  i*eturn  to 
♦supply  the  place  of  the  ancendin^  current.     On  cooling,  then,  the 
noore  t>a8altic  portions  would  constitute*  this  cjxterior  descending  part. 
Thus,  a  feldspathic  center  and  basaltic  flanks  would  l)e  the  result  of 
One  and  the  same  pro(*ess.     This  feldspathic  center,  further,  by  l>eing 
inclosed  within  a  thick  covering  of  rocks,  would  <*ool  slowly,  forming, 
perhaps,  dissen>inated  crystals  in  the  earthy  base,  or,  if  cooling  suffi- 
ciently slowly,  a  cr3'stalline  gninuiar  mass  like  granite  or  syenite. 
He  i-ecognized  the  fact — 

that  particular  rocks  liave  no  necei^sary  relation  to  time,  exwpting  ho  far  as  time  is 
oonneotAxi  with  a  difference  in  the  eartli'n  temperature  or  oUmate  and  also  in  oceanic 
or  atmospheric  pressure,  for,  if  the  elementn  are  at  hand,  it  re^iuires  only  different 
circumstances  as  rej^ards  pressure,  heat,  and  8lownc»88  of  coolinj,;  to  form  any  ifpieous 
rock  the  world  containn. 

The  date  of  the  beginning  of  volcanic  activity  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  he  placed  as  far  back  as  the  early  Carboniferous  or  Silurian 
epoch,  and  believed  that:  (1)  There  were  as  many  separate  rents  in  the 
ire^on  as  there  are  now  islands;  (2)  that  each  rent  was  widest  in  the 
HOiitheast  portion;  (3)  that  the  southernmost  rent  was  the  largest,  and 
(4)  that  the  order  of  extinction  of  the  volcanoes  wjis  as  follows: 

1.  Kauai. 

2.  Western  Oahu. 

3.  Western  Maui  (Mount  Eeka). 

4.  Eastern  Oahu. 

5.  Northwestern  Hawaii  (Mount  Kea). 
t>.  Southeast  Maui  (Mount  Kale-a-kala). 
7.  Southeast  Hawaii  (Mount  Loa). 

From  the  general  arrangement  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  connected  therewith  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  Hawaiian  group  originat<»d  in  a  series  of  rents  or  ruptures 
seldom  continued  at  the  surface  for  a  long  distance,  but  frequently 
advancing  successively,  one  after  the  other,  causing  the  resultant 
islands  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  curve  rather  than  a  straight  line, 
and,  further,  it  was  announced  that:  (1)  While  straight  ranges  are  of 
occasional  occurrence,  curved  nmges  are  still  more  conmion;  (2)  that 
curvature  may  arise  either  from  a  gradual  change  of  trend  in  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  or  from  the  position  of  these  parts  in  a  series;  (3)  that 
the  same  great  chain  may  change  its  direction  Ho-  or  more,  and  con- 
sequently (4)  the  course  of  a  mountain  chain  can  be  no  evidence  of  its 
age.  In  this  it  will  he  observed  he  differed  radically  from  Elie  de 
Beaumont. 

Dana  noted  further  that  the  Pacific  islands  were  arranged  mainly  in 
two  systems  of  linear  groups  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
the  linear  groups  being  based  on  a  series  of  ruptures  instead  of  a 
single  uninterrupted  fissure.     The  prevailing  uniformity  of  trend  of 
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these  fissures  or  riii>tures  he  believed  to  be  due  both  to  the  naturi'  of 
the  crust  fractured  and  the  direction  of  the  fracturing  fon^es.    He 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  an  earth  cooled  from  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
regarded  the  influence  of  electric  currents  on  the  position  of  t*onti- 
nents  in  process  of  formation  as  an  established  fact.     An  outer  crust 
having  once  formed,  the  deep-seated  crystallization  would  go  on  at  a 
rate  inconceivably  slower,  and  circumstances  would  be  favorable  for 
a  coarse  crystallization  of  the  material  below  and  for  the  operation  of 
electrical  currents.     The  rupturing  force  he  believed  to  be  contrac^tion 
caused  In'  cooling.     He  argued  that  a  cooling  glol>e  incrusted  over  by 
refrigeration  while  contraction  was  still  going  on  beneath  would,  like 
a  Prince  Rupert's  drop,  be  in  a  state  of  tension.     Such  a  tension  is 
bound  to  produce  fractures  and  displacements,  the  direction  of  which 
would  depend  on  rate  of  cooling  in  different  pSLTts  and  on  the  change 
in  the  earth's  oblateness  accompanying  a  diminution  of  its  diameter. 
He  concluded,  from  the  absence  of  volcanoes  in  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents, that  these  portions  of  the  globe  cooled  first  and  l>ec^me  solid: 
the  intermediate  portions  cooling  later  and  at  a  less  rapid  rate  con- 
tracted most,  since  the  crust  was  here  thinnest.     The  oceanic  areas 
would  therefore  be  gradually  subsiding  and  the  tension  increasing: 
moreover  the  tension,  from  its  nature,  would  be  exerted  nearh'  hori- 
zontally.    He  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  subsiding  oceans  have  pro- 
duced  tlie   mountains  of  the  continents,  and   that  the    o<*eanic  and 
<yntin(Mital  areas  have  never  changed  places,  and  saw  no  reason  for 
appealing  to  an  incomprehensible  subterranean  force  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  mountain  chains  or  the  continents.     Such  ma}^  have  l^een 
•'only  a  result  on  the  whole  of  the  deepening  of  the  ocean's  bed. 
It  is  obvious     *     *     *     that  the  earth  has  reached  its  present  con- 
dition })v  gradual  progress  from  a  state  of  prolonged  igneous  action 
through  epochs  of  increasing  (fuiet,   interrupted  by  distant  periods 
of  violence,  to  the  present  time,  when  even  the  gentlest  oscillations 
of  the  (;rust  have  almost  ceased."'    These  same  ideas  he  had  previously 
put  forward  in  a  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sinence  on  the 
Origin  of  some  of  the  Physicnl  Features  of  the  Earth's  Crust,  noted 
elsewh(»re. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  coal  beds  of  New  South  Wales, 
Daiui  concluded-  - 

that  the  layers  of  the  coal  serien  were  i)n)hably  depositetl  by  freeli-waters  during  the 
<liffen*iit  stages  of  annual  lioods  and  wider  delujjes  occurring  at  more  distant  i)erio(k; 
tliat  the  subsidence,  which  may  have  been  gra<hial  during  the  coal  deposits,  finnlly 
submerged  the  whole. 

Another  important  observation   bearing  on  the  same  subject  was 
made  when  writing  on  the  geology  of  Luzon  and  it8  coal  beds: 

One  of  the  interesting  iM)ints  about  this  lake  (Laguna  de  Bay)  is  the  fact  that  va^ 
(|uantitieH  of  plants  live  on  itf«  surface  and  pass  down  the  river  into  the  bay,  carry- 
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iug  ttloi)};  ^reat  luitnherH  of  fro«li- water  snails  of  different  npec'ieM.  Here  we  have, 
therefore,  fn^nh-water  nhellH  and  vejretation  which  is  not  marine  accunmlatiiiK  under 
««ilt  water,  for  tliey  sink  after  a  while  and  must  lx»eonie  huriinl  in  the  mud  of  tlie 
(x>ttoui,  alonjr  with  the  remains  of  marine  life.  This  floating  vegetation  illustrates  a 
:heory  with  reganl  to  the  vegetation  of  tlie  coal  l)e<ls. 

The  gold  exciteiiient  of  Ciilifornia  in  1848-49  drew  attention  to  a 
•ogion  the  geology  of  whicli  was  practleally  unknown.  Fremont's 
expedition  to  California  and  Oregon  in  1848-44  wa,s  not  accompanied 
by  a  geologist,  and  the  few  fossils  collected  were 
:«iifioniia,  described  by  James  Hall.     Some  Notes  on  the  Cali- 

fornia (Jold  Region,  six  pages  only,  were  given  by 
J.  S.  Lyman  in  the  Americjin  Journal  of  Science  for  1849,  while 
1.  D.  Dana  had  touched  upon  the  subject  during  his  return  overland 
ifter  the  disastiM'  to  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition.  The  main 
^old-bearing  area  was,  therefore,  pmctically  an  unknown  land.  The 
ippea ranee  in  1850  of  Philip  T.  Tyson's  Geology  and  Industrial 
iesources  of  California  was  consequently  important.  Tvvson  seems 
o  have  gone  to  California  in  1849  as  a  private  citizen,  but  so  great 
vas  the  demand  for  information  concerning  the  region  that  on  his 
•eturn  \\v  made  a  report  to  ('ol.  J.  J.  Abert,  which  was  printed  as  a 
ienate  do(*ument  the  year  following. 

In  this  report  Tyson  gave  eight  sections  across  the  gold  countr3% 
wo  of  which  extended  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierms.  These  were  pul)- 
iMhed  as  mere  outlines,  showing  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  rocks, 
)ut  with  no  pretense  to  scale.  He  described  the  western  flank  of  the 
Sierras  a.s  consisting  of  a  vast  mass  of  metamorphic  and  Iw pogene 
•ocks,  stretching  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  axis  of  the  moun- 
ains.  The  metamorphic  rocks,  mainly  slates,  contained  the  veins  of 
mriferous  quartz,  through  the  breaking  down  of  which  had  }>een 
lerived  the  gold  found  in  the  gravels  of  the  ravines. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  Tyson's  laudable  desire  to  check  the 
ivide  and  rapidly  spreading  excitement,  bordering  almost  upon  insan- 
ty,  caused  by  grossly  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  richness  of  the 
nines,  still  it  would  seem  as  if  through  overzealousness,  or  perhaps 
:hrough  actual  ignorance,  he  underestimated  their  value,  both  to  his 
>wn  and  others  detriment.  But  it  nuist  be  remembered  that  at  that 
:ime  and  in  that  remote  region,  deposits,  either  placer  or  in  veins, 
:hat  could  to-day  be  profitably  worked,  were  valueless.  He  warned 
prospective  investors  that  the  large  bodies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  found 
>n  the  surface  would  if  followed  l)e  found  to  be  '*  nothing  more  than 
lescending  veins  setnirely  held  l)etween  solid  rocks,  and  that  th(i  cost 
>f  mining  such  was  enormous,  whilst  the  chances  were  almost  wholh' 
igainst  their  containing  gold  in  proportion  that  would  pay  expenses."' 
Indeed,  Tyson  regarded  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  mining  of  the 
t'eins  as  *' altogether  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  be  relied  on." 
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Hlnlns*«  Work  in 
land, 

1858. 


Maryland, 
1848-18 


Durinj^  the  session  of  1S47-48  the  lejjfislaturo  of  Maryland  |>a.ss4Hla« 
act  providing  for  tlie  appointment  and  comniission  of  a  '•person of 
ability,  integrity,  and  suitable  practical  and  scientific  attainments^ 
who  should  act  as  agricultui-al  cberoist  for  the  State. 
These  requirements  seem  to  have  be^n  met  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  James  Higgins,  who  received  the  appoint- 
ment and  held  the  office  until  1858,  during  which  time  he  issutKl  five 
reports.     The  office  was  not  really  a  geological  one,  and  the  matter  is 
mentioned  here  as  })earing  upon  the  subject  only  indirectly.     During 
the  session  of  1858  bills  were  brought  before  the  legislature  to  have 
the  title  of  the  office  changed  to  geoloqiHt  and,  again,  to  ch<nuUi  and 

geoh>gUt,  Both.,  however, 
M^a^^Tiir"^'"  failed.  Higgins  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1859  by  the  Philip 
Tyson  above  noted,  whose  first  report  of  Uo 
octavo  pages  and  appendix  of  20  pages  wati 
issued  February  14, 1860.  Like  the  reports 
of  his  predecessor,  this  was  given  up  very 
largely  to  a  discussion  of  agricultural  que.s- 
tions,  but  contained  chapters  on  the  Min- 
erals Comprising  the  Rocks  of  the  State: 
The  Mineral  Character  of  Rocks;  The  Con- 
sideration of  the  Rocks  as  Grouped  into 
Geological  Formations,  and  also  their  Geo- 
graphic Distribution  in  Maryland;  and  on 
Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  in  which 
the  (juestion  of  tht»  origin  of  soils  through  rock  weathering  was 
discussed. 

The  main  interest  in  the  work,  from  our  present  standpoint,  lies  in 
the  colored  geological  map  (and  sections)  which  accompanied  it,  and 
which  had  tlie  mcMit  of  being  the  first  special  map  of  the  State,  the 
area  having,  of  course,  been  included  in  the  general  maps  of  Maclure 
and  others.  The  various  formations  were  classified  accoixling  to  the 
scheme  of  Rogers  for  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  table  given 
showing  which  of  these  were  found  within  the  State  limits.  The  second 
report,  which  ai)peared  in  1862,  comprised  92  pages,  and  was  given 
over  almost  wliolly  to  a  discussion  of  economic  questions,  including 
the  soils  and  ores,  coal,  marbles,  clays,  etc.  From  the  presence  of 
fossil  cycads,  found  associated  with  the  iron  ores,  Tyson  was  disposed 
to  considei-  these  and  the  clays  in  which  they  occur  as  belonging  to  the 
oolitic  period.'' 


Fkj.  51.— Philip  Thomas  Tyson. 


"  L.  F.  Ward,  in  lii.s  pa|K»r  in  tho  Nineteenth  Annua]  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  1897-9S,  put«  these  down  an  Cretaceous  (Potomac). 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ERA  OF  STATE  SURVEYS.  THIRD  DECADE.  1850-1859. 

The  peruKl  of  tinanciul  dopres^sion,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Stat«  8urv-eys  during  the  last  deeade,  had  run  its  course.  Several 
new  States  had  in  the  meantime  been  added  to  the  Union,  some  of 
which  showed  commendable  promptness  in  authorizing  geological  sur- 
veys. New^  organizations  were  thus  formed  in  fourteen  States,  eight 
of  which  had  made  no  previous  attempt.  These  eight,  in  alphabetical 
order,  are  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  Six  States  for  the  second  time  undertook 
the  work —Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Vermont.  The  National  (lOvernmiMit  was  also  active,  the 
most  important  undertaking  l)eing  the  surveys  in  comuH'tion  with  the 
proposed  Pacific  niilways.  In  addition  to  th(»se,  Capt.  K.  H.  Marcy 
made  a  survey  of  the  Red  River  region  of  Ijouisiana,  Maj.  W.  IL 
Emor3'  one  of  the  Mexican  Iwundary,  and  Colonel  Pope  on^  into  the 
arid  region  of  New  Mexico  along  tli(»  thirty-second  pamllel.  To  each 
and  all  of  these  expeditions  geologists,  or  at  least  naturalists,  were 
attached.  In  the  British  provinces  I^ogan's  survey  was  doing  good 
service,  while  Dawson,  alone  and  unofficially,  was  working  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

This  was  an  ei*a  of  publication,  not  merely  of  reports,  })ut  of  books. 
Elnimons's  American  Geology,  Dawson's  Acadian  (leology,  Hitchcock's 
Geology  of  the  Glolw,  Lesley's  Maimal  of  Coal  and  his  Iron  Manu- 
facturer's Guide,  Owen's  Key  to  the  Geology  of  the  Glol)e,  and  Whit- 
ney's Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States  were  among  the  more 
important  local  productions.  The  publication  of  by  far  the  greatest 
importance  of  this  decade  was,  however,  the  long-delayed  rejK)rt  of 
the  Pennsylvania  survey,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  elsewhere 
two  p<mdeix>us  quartos  which  were  truly  ei)()ch-making,  although 
many  of  the  more  striking  features  had  found  th(»ir  way  into  print 
elsjicwhere.  The  issuance  of  Murchison's  Siluria,  the  ninth  (^dition  of 
LyelFs  Principles,  and  F.  Roemer's  Die  Kn^idebildungen  von  Texas 
were  also  matters  worthy  of  note.  Hit(*hcock's  Surface*  F(»atures 
lieloiigs  to  this  era,  and  marked  the  l)eginning  of  systematic  study 
along  lines  of  physiography.  Among  the  new  names  will  Im*  found 
those  of  W.  P.  Blake,  J.  W.  Dawson,  I^^.o  Lesi|uereux,  Oscar  Lieber, 
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Wiiliaiii  Logan,  James  (i.  Percival,  J.  S.  Newlx^rry.  James  Saflord, 
(t.  i\  Swallow,  Alexander  Winchell,  and  Amos  H.  VVorthen. 

An  agricultumi  and  geological  survey  of  Mississippi  was  inaugu- 
mted  in  connection  with  the  State  University  through  an  act  of  the 
legislature  approved  March  5,  1850.  Under  this  act  Dr.  John  Mil- 
Miiunffton  and  liugton  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  and  agri- 

MUf!iwiVpi[ri850-  ^'ulture,  in  connection  with  the  professorship  of 
^**^-  chemistry,  which  he  already  held.     Professor  Milling- 

ton,  however,  relinquished  the  situation  the  latter  i^art  of  1850  with- 
out having  made  a  report,  and  in  1852  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  B.  L.  (\ 
Wailes.  Professor  Wailes  made  but  one  report,  this  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  H5t)  pages  and  an  appendix.  Of  this,  but  pages  207  to  '2SK 
deal  with  matters  strictly  geological.  The  work  is  by  no  meam*  of  a 
high  order  and  made  no  jiermanent  impression  upon  the  science  of 
geology  either  in  the  State*  or  country  at  large.  His  colored  section? 
are  crude  and  the  language  pedantic.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  sin- 
gle original  obscM-vation  which  can  be  unhesitatingh'  accepted,  owing 
to  the  general  air  of  unfamiliarity  with  the  subject  that  evenwhere 
prevails. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  classify  the  rocks  he  described  otherwise 
than  (^retac<H)us,  Tertiary,  and  Quaternary,  and  inferentially  classiHl 
among  the  latter  the  sandstones  of  the  (irand  Gulf  group,  which  ho 
mentioned  as  overlying  the  Diluvial  gravel.  He  traced  correctly, 
according  to  Hilgiird,  the  northern  limits  of  Grand  Gulf  formation 
from  the  Mississippi  across  the  Pearl  Kiver  to  Bmndon,  and  descriln-d 
its  occurrence  in  southwestern  Mississippi. 

In  1S51  E!>enezer  Enunons,  heretofore  connected  with  the  survey  of 
New  York,  was  appointed  State  geologist  of  North  Carolina,  a  i)0>i- 
tion  h(»  continued  to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  18t)8,  though  the 
^   ^  work  of  the  survev  came  to  a  close  in  I860,  owinir  to 

E.   Emmont'a  Work  i        i.    i  "      .    .i  r^  .11 

in  North  Carolina,      the  outbreak  ot  the  civil  War.     hnmions  was  assisted  bv 

1851  * 

his  son,  Ebenezer  Emmons,  jr.,  and  during  his  piMit>ci 
of  ottice  issued  five  reports,  the  first,  bearing  the  date  of  1S52,  forminjr 
an  octiivo  j)amphl(»t  of  ISl  pages.  It  related  principally  to  the  geology 
of  the  eastern  counties  and  the  coal.  Emmons  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  roal-))earing  rocks  of  North  Carolina  were  not  of  the  sameafTi' 
as  those  of  P(Minsylvania.  and  regarded  them  as  pi*esumably  of  the 
saiiK^  ag(»  as  those  of  the  Richmond  coal  iields,  which  at  that  time  wero 
thought  by  Prof.  W.  B,  Rogers  to  b(^  Liassic,  though  Emmons  t|ues- 
ti(med  if  they  might  not  he  Permian  or  Triassic. 

The  linding  of  saurian  rcMiiains  in  the  sandstones  he  regarded  a> 
pointing  to  their  possible  Permian  age,  though--- 

Thf  iiiea^fr  lint  of  plaiits  arnl  animals  *  ^  "^  fiiniiHh  «mly  grounds  for  owjt**- 
tun*  to  what  ago  the  fonnations  lu'lonj/.  Mv  opinion,  «lerive<l  fn>in  all  the  factsaiwl 
drcuinstances  known  to  me,  inclines  me  to  a(lc»pt  the  belief  that  it  is  the  upper  New 
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M  Haii(li<ic>iR-.  Still,  if  the  Richmond  coal  basin  in  of  the  same  a^e  hh  the  coal  HM'kH 
t  North  C^arolina,  KeolofiriHtH  will  be  dinpoHed  to  place  the  fleries  along  with  tlie 
koKtes  or  Lias,  as  Profe.  W.  B.  Rof^rn  and  Sir  Cha«.  Lyell  have  done.« 

Emmons  in  this  work  rejected  completely  the  old  Wernerian  classi- 
leation  of  (1)  Primitive,  (2)  Transition,  and  (3)  Tertiary,  and  intro- 
laced  that  given  in  tabular  fonn  below.  It  seems  to  have  met  with 
ittlc  favor,  and  was  not,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  adopted 
n  a  single  insta»  ce  elsewhere. 

EMMOXS'S    K«H'K    CLASSIFICATION,  PKOPOHEI)    IX    lH52. 

I.  Pyrocrystalline— crystallized  by  the  agency  of  lire.     Primary  of  authors. 
II.  Pyn)i>la8tic — moldeil  by  tire.     Ancient  and  modern  volcanic!  rock  of  authors. 
III.  Hydroplastii* — molde<l  by  water.     Se<iiments  of  authors. 

The  first  class  is  divided  into  two  se<*tions: 

1.  UiiHtratitied  pyro<.!ry8talline,  asgnuiite,  hyiHjrsthcne  nK*k,  i>yrocrystalline  lime- 
one,  sienite,  magnetic  iron  ores. 

2.  Stratilie<l  pynxTystalline  gnei.ss,  mica  slate,  tid(^»sc  slate,  and  hornblende 
«atite. 

The  second  class  is  divided  into  two  sections,  also: 

1.  M<Hlern  pyroplastic  nxiks,  lavas,  tuffs,  pumice,  and  all  the  pro4lucts  of  volcanoes; 
hich  are  cooled  in  the  air. 

2.  Ancient  pyroplaatic  rocks,  the  ancient  lavas,  (Hxiled  under  water,  basalt,  jwir- 
lyry,  and  green  st<>nc. 

The  third  cla.ss  is  divided  into  systems,  most  of  which  arc  admitted 
r  geologists  of  this  day. 

The  systems  l>elonging  to  the  class  of  hydroplastic  rocks,  the  con- 
lidated  and  loose  sediments,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

I.  Tertiary  system: 

1.  PostplirH*ene. 

2.  Plirx'ene. 
.3  Miocene. 
4.   Kocene. 

1 1 .  Cretaceous  system : 

1.  Upper  Cretaceous,  including  the  true  <'halk,  with  Hints. 

2.  Lower  Creta4*tH>us,  including  the  green  sand,  inni  samls,  etc. 
HI.   Wealdon,  unknown  in  the  Uniteil  States. 

IV.  Oolite  and  Lias. 
V.   New  Ke<l  Sandstone  or  Trias: 

1.  Upj)er. 

2.  Middle. 
'^.  lx)wer. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  S<x*iety  nf  Natui-al  History  nn  January  4,  18.54,  Pn>f". 
.  B.  Rogers  summed  up  the  evi<lence  regarding  the  red  san<lstone  of  Virginia  and 
>rth  Carolina,  and  found  it  *'t<>  confirm  the  c»»nclusion  of  their  Jurassic  <late." 
le  fotfsils  thus  far  fonned  in  the  more  western  reil  san<lstone  lK*lt  and  its  extension 
n>ngh  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  sliowe*!  this  also  to  Ix'  Junissic,  a  little  lower 
ubably  than  that  of  Viiginia  an<l  North  C-arolina.  He  felt  that  there  was  little 
af>t  but  that  the  same  conclusions  would  apply  also  to  the  sandstone  of  the  Con- 
cticat  Valley. 
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VI.  Permian  Hystein. 
VII.  Carboniferous  Mv^tem. 
VIII.  Devonian  system. 
IX.  Silurian  system. 

1.  Up|)er. 

2.  Lower. 

X.  Taconic  system. 

F^inmonH's  second  repoil,  comprising  351  pages,  was  issued  in  185t>. 
It  related  chiefly  to  the  geology  and  mines  of  the  so-called  midland 
counties.  In  1858  his  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties was  issued.  About  one-third  of  this,  notwithstanding  its  title, 
was  given  up  to  paleontological  matters.  In  1860  two  more  reports, 
both  short,  appeared — the  one  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture  and  the 
other  a  special  report  on  the  swamp  lands. 

In  the  report  for  1858  Emmons  announced  a  principle  which  ha^ 
since  been  eimnciated  in  somewhat  different  words  by  our  most  emi- 
nent authorit}^  on  soils.     This,  in  his  own  words,  is  as  follows: 

In  the  examination  of  soils  the  physical  proj)erties  require  as  much  attention  a." 
the  chemical,  for  in  <jrder  that  a  goo<l  chemical  mixture  of  elements  may  ]ye  tertiU- 
they  should  iH)sse8s  a  certain  degree  of  atlhesiveness  or  closeness  which  will  retain 
^ater. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  marls  of  the  State  with 
reference  to  their  availability  for  fertilizing  purjwses,  though  he 
recognized  the  fact  that,  unfortunatel}^  for  the  best  interests  of  agri- 
culture, these  marls  ure  too  siindy  to  bear  transportation  to  distant 
points. 

A  geological  survey  of  Illinois  was  organized  under  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  approved  February  IT,  1851.  This  act  authorized 
the  governor,  auditor,  and  treasurer  to  employ  a  competent  geologist, 

who  wjis  required  to  make  '*a  complete  geological 
uSnSiir'issi-iiBs".   **"^^  mineralogical  survey  of  the  entire  territory  of  the 

State/^  and  provided  that — 

The  said  geologist  should  i>rocee<l  to  as<*ertain  the  onler,  suivessive  arrangement, 
relative  position,  dip,  and  comparative  magnitu<le  of  the  several  strata  or  geologii-al 
formations  in  the  State,  and  to  search  for  and  examine  all  the  l)ed8  and  deposits  of 
ores,  coals,  clays,  marln,  rockn,  and  such  other  mineral  sul)stancee  as  may  present 
themselves;  to  obtain  chemical  analyses  of  the  same,  and  to  detennine  by  baromet- 
rical ()l>servations  the  relative  elevation  of  the  different  portions  of  the  State. 

He  was  also  required  "'to  procure  and  preserve  an  entire  suite  of 
the  dilferent  specimens  found  in  the  State,  to  be  preserved  and  prop- 
erly arranged  in  a  cabinet,  and  placed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of 
state  in  the  State  Capitol;''  and  eventually  "to  publish  with  the  final 
reports  a  geologicjil  map  of  the  State.  ■' 

l^nd(M-  the  provisions  of  this  act  Dr.  »I.  (1.  Norwood  wsis  apixiinted 
State  geologist,  and  the  work  was  begun  in  October,  iS51,  by  an 
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pxaniiiiation  of  the  formations  exposed  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Ohio  River 
f)etween  Shawneetown  and  C3airo. 

The  act  appropriated  the  sum  of  $3,000  a  year  for  carrying  on  the 
jvork.  In  1853  the  amount  was  increased  to  $5,0()0,  with  $500  addi- 
tional for  topogi-aphical  purposes.  Up  to  January,  1857,  some 
S27,0<M)  had  been  expended,  though  no  report  appears  to  have  been 
nade. 

The  usual  trials  of  a  State  geologist  seem  to  have  come  upon  the 
path  of  Mr.  Norwood  and  perhaps  some  that  were  unusual.  Be  that 
is  it  may,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  of 
the  office.  The  committee  reported,  liowever,  that  in  their  belief  the 
money  had  been  well  expended,  a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  done, 
ind  that  well  done,  and  they  recommended  an  appropriation  of  the 
mm  of  ^,500  to  enable  Mr.  Norwood  to 
•omplete  a  report  on  the  economic  resources 
:>f  the  State,  on  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

The  report  of  the  committee  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  failed  of  its  purpose,  since  the 
Dnly  outcome  was  a  small  octavo  pamphlet 
of  less  than  liX)  pages  devoted  wholly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  coals  of  the  State,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  number  of  analyses. 
This  report  bore  the  date  of  1857,  and 
was  Norwood's  last  as  well  as  first.''  It  wjis 
accompanied  by  a  small,  one-page,  colored 
geological  map  of  the  State. 

Presumably,  all  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  not  as  favorably  disposed  toward 
Doctor  Norwood  as  were  the  members  of  the  investigating  committee, 
for  the  following  year  (1858)  he  w^as  supplanted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Worthen, 
who  had  been  connected  with  James  Hall  on  the  Static  survey  of  Iowa. 

In  1852  the  (juestion  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Indiana  was  agitated,  })ut  nothing  came  of  it  until  the  following 
year,  when,  acting  under  a  recommendation  of  Governor  J.  A.  Wright, 
the  legislature  made  a  small  appropriation  to  become 

SccondAttemirtata  m    i  i     •      i  .     ^.        i.r.  ,      ,  .     - 

OMiofficai  Survey  of  available  in  Januarv,  18;)4.     W  ith  this  for  a  betfiniunef, 

ladlana,  1852.  .  *.  ,    ,x       w^    i        i    r.^     ,^  o     t^ 

the  governor  appointed  Dr.  Kyland  1.  Brown  State 
geologist.  The  venture  was,  however,  short  lived.  Brown  made  but 
one  report,  which  the  legislature  refused  to  publish,  and  at  the 
same  time  refused  further'  appropriation  for  contiiuiing  the  survey. 


.Vj.— J  ost'ph  ( j  ran  V  i  1  k*  Norwi  xkI  . 


"In  1H.55  Norwoo«l,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Henry  Patton,  i)nl)lishe<l  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Acaileniy  of  Natunil  S<*ienceH  a  pajH^r  (!oiiii)ri(<iiig  Hoine  77  ]>ageH  of  text 
relating  to  the  work  thus  far  «loiie. 

NAT  Mi«  1H04 2» 
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Q.  Q.  Shttinard't 
Work  In  1852. 


tlie  main  reason  given  for  such  action  being  an  overvaluation  of  the 
Indiana  coals  on  the.  part  of  Brown.  The  report,  it  should  he  men- 
tioned, was  subsequently  published  in  the  report  of  the  board  of 
agriculture. 

In  1852,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Capt.  R.  B.  Marcy  was  directed  to  proceed  ''without  unnecessary 

delay  "  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  upper  Red  River  and  the 
country  immediately  bordering 
upon  it  from 
the  mouth  of 
Cache  Creek 
to  its  sources.  The  officers  of 
the  expedition,  which  left  Fort 
Belknap,  Texas,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  consisted  of  Captain 
Marcy,  in  charge;  Bvt.  Capt. 
George  B.  McClellan,  l^  S.  En- 
gineer; andDr.G.G.Shumard, 
the  last  named,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  surgeon,  acting  as 
naturalist.  The  report  sub- 
mitted formed  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  320  pages  with  65  plates, 
of  which  25  may  l)e  considered 
as  geological,  6  of  these  being 
of  invertebrate  fossils.  The 
geological  part  proper  com- 
prised but  32  pages,  which 
were  by  President  Edward 
Hitc^hcock,  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. The  invertebrate  fossils 
were  described  by  B.  F.  Shu- 
mard. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Shumard's  report 
consisted  of  a  brief  suramarj'  of 
the  geology  of  a  portion  6( 
northwestern  Arkansas,  which  he  considered  as  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  that  which  was  to  follow,  succeeded  by  memo- 
randa of  the  various  t3"pes  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  formations  passed 
over  each  day.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  colored  geological  sec- 
tion from  Fort  Belknap,  Texas,  t^)  Washington  County,  Arkansas, 
showing  a  granitic  axis  Hanked  on  either  side  by  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, in  its  turn  overlaid  by  Coal  Measures,  and  with  Ci^etaeeous 
deposits  b(»tween  Fort  Wichita  and  Cross  Timbers  in  Texas. 
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the  paleontological  report  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shuoiard  there  were 
bed  Carboniferous  fossils  from  Washington  and  Crawford  coun- 
Irkansas,  and  Cretaceous  forms  from  Fort  Wichita  and  the  Cross 
»rs  regions  of  Texas. 

chcock,  in  his  report,  dwelt  particularly  on  the  possible  Carbon- 
s  age  of  various  l)eds  of  coal,  reported  by  Shumard,  and  the 
mic  value  of  the  gypsum,  as  well  as  the  ores  of  copper  and  gold, 
^ference  to  the  canyons  of  the  Red  River  is  particularly  interest- 
view  of  his  early  writings  regarding  the  Connecticut  (p.  3ln): 

seem  in  doubt  whether  this  gorge  was  worn  away  by  the  river  or  it?  the  result 
*  paroxysmal  convulsion.  You  will  allow  me  to  .say  that  I  have  wareely  any 
that  the  stream  iteelf  haw  done  the  work.  The  fact  that  when  a  tributary 
enters  the  main  river  it  passes  throucrli  a  tributary  canyon  seems  to  me  to 
3nclu8ively  that  these  gorges  were  produce<l  by  erosion  and  not  by  fracture. 

)  papers  on  the  su})jects  of  rock  decay 
•osion,  of  this  year,  are  worthy  of  con- 
tion.  Prof.  Oliver  P.  Hubbard,  of 
louth  College,  during  a  study  of  the 
dikes,   noted  that  the  same  could  be 

traced    continuouslj'^  across 

the     country,     at    varying 

levels,  from  mountain  top  to 
From  this  fact  he  argued 
le  valleys  had  been  carved  out  through 
iposition  and  erosion  since  the  dikes 
fornuKl.  The  difference  in  altitude  at 
rious  outcrops  gave,  then,  a  measure 
amount  of  erosion. 

la's  observations,  though  of  a  some- 
different  nature,  were  none  the  less  interesting.  In  writing  on 
ation  in  the  Pacific,  he  took  the  ground  that  the  ocean  is  power- 
)  excavate  valleys  along  the  coast,  and  that  the  deep  valleys 
lose  of  Tahiti  are  due  to  subaerial  decomposition  and  erosion, 
lervation  no  geologist  of  to-day  would  venture  to  doubt, 
^larch,  1853,  by  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
)r.  John  B.  Trask  was  called  upon  to  furnish  information  in 
>n  to  the  geology  of  the  State.  As  a  result  Doctor  Trask  sub- 
^^^^  mitted  material  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of  30  pages,  pub- 
of  lished  by  the  ass<mibly  in-  the  session  of  lcS53.     By  a 

joint  resolution  which  passed  the  senate  and  ass(»mbly 
ly  0,  1853,  Trask  was  authorized  to  make  a  further  examination 
16  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range  mountains.  As 
It  of  this  and  subsequent  acts  there  were  issued  rejwrts  on  the 
ry  of  the  region  mentioned  in  1854,  1S55,  and  1856. 


I  and  Dmnm 
criai 
1852. 


bottom. 


Fig.  54.— Oliver  Payson  HublNird. 
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The  classification  adopted  by  Trask  was  that  of  the  older  geoloj,nsts 
of  his  time,  the  rocks  being  divided  merely  into  Primary,  Secondarv, 
and  Tertiary.  Although  fossils  were  found,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
describe  them,  and  seemed  in  most  cases  to  fail  to  realize  their  value 
as  indicative  of  any  particular  geological  horizon.  His  ideas  regard- 
ing metamoq)hism  were  somewhat  ciiide.  Thus,  he  stated  in  his  tirst 
report: 

It  ihi  a  well-known  fact  that  intrusive  dikes  of  trap  in  ixassing  through  limestone 
will  change  the  cAlcareoua  formation  to  tnie  talcose  rocks. 

He  divided  the  State  into  three  divisions:  First,  a  primary  or  cen- 
tral district,  included  between  latitude  38^  30'  and  40^  north;  second, 
the  northern  district,  included  between  40^^  and  42^  north;  and  thinl, 
the  southern  district,  included  between  38"^  30'  and  36^  north.    The 

rocks  of  the  primary  district,  he  stated,  are 
for  the  most  part  primitive,  being  composed 
of  granite,  iwrphjrry,  trap,  and  other  allied 
rocks,  of  which  serpentines  form  the  one 
important  part.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  district  were  divided  into  first,  argelite 
(*^6*)  slates;  second,  conglomerates;  and 
third,  sandstones,  the  last  named  being  re- 
garded as  proljably  of  Miocene  age. 

The  rocks  in  the  northern  district  were 
descri})ed  as  of  essentially  the  same  charac- 
ter, a  few  minor  differences  only  being  noted. 
The  southern  district  contained  many  roiks 
in  common  with  the  other  two,  although 
there  were  in  addition  many  basaltic  are«s. 
He  found  a  primary  limestone  in  the  area  between  the  American  and 
Merced  rivers,  and  evidence  of  at  least  three  successive  periods  of 
upheaval  in  this  portion  of  the  continent. 

In  his  second  report  he  described  the  geology  of  the  most  elevated 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Butte,  Sierra,  Yuba,  Nevada,  and  Placer: 
also  tlie  more  southern  counties  of  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey:  the  north  part  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Tulare,  Mari- 
posa, Tuohnnne,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  and  San  Joaquin.  During 
th(»  months  of  October  and  November  he  visited  Nevada  and  Calaveras 
counties.  He  pointed  out  the  presence  of  post-Pliocene  fossils  in  • 
argilhiceous  sandstone  of  the  Coast  mountains  between  Point  Pinos 
and  Nacismiento  River.     He  divided  the  Tertiary  rocks  as  below: 


Fkj.  55.^John  Boardman  Trask. 
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I'l'riwl.  I  (Jroup.  I  When*  found. 

i"    ~     ~  i~~  "■   ■""  " 

E«Hvne Middh' j  Calaverat*  County,  at  MnrphyH  and  other 

localitieH.     BoneH  of  extinct  animaln, 


Mioi^ene 

I 


et<!. 


PIi<x-ene Ixiwer. 


North  and  soutli  of  San  Franci»co  hi  the 
Coast  and  Monte  Diablo  mountains. 
Connisting  of  marine  shelln,  ^vith  most 
of  the  8j)ecie8  extinct. 

Coast  mountains  and  Gabilan  Spur. 
';  Also  in  cavern  deposits  in  Calaveras 
,      County. 

Poet-Pliocene '  Southwest  of  Monterey.     Marine  sliells, 

all  of  existing  species. 


Ho  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  coal  would  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  Coast  Range  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  piii*allel  of  north 
latitude^  though  the  presence  of  a  supposed  Carboniferous  limestone 
in  Shasta  County  led  him  to  express  a  hope  that  the  desired  material 
might  yet  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  State."  In  his  report  for 
1855  the  predominating  fossiliferous  rocks  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Siinta  Barbara  counties  were  considered  to  be  of  Miocene  age.  The 
San  liernardino  Mountains  were  described  as  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  primitive  rocks,  granite  forming  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
their  highest  ridges  and  peaks. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that,  at  the  request  of  A.  D. 
Bache,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  W.  P.  Blake  prepared  in  1855  a  brief 
paper  on  the  physical  geology  and  geography  of  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia from  Bodega  Bay  to  San  Diego.  Blake  regarded  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  Punta  de  los  Reyes  as  probably  of  Miocene  age,  the 
sandstone  at  the  entrance  of  San  Francis(*o  Bay  as  Tertiary,  and  the 
metamorphic  rock  of  the  peninsula  as  an  altered  sandstone.  The  ser- 
pentine of  Lime  Point  was  shown  to  be  (^ruptive,  as  was  also  the 
gi-anite  of  Cypress  Point  and  the  Bay  of  San  Carlos,  and  younger 
than  the  conglomerate. 

This  same  year  (1858)  there  was  organized  a  geological  survey  of  Mis- 
souri with  G.  C.  Swallow  at  its  head,  and  Dr.  A.  Litton,  F.  B.  Meek, 
Maj.  F.  Hawn,  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  as  assistants.  Five  reports 
were  published.  The  tirst,  bearing  the  date  Novem- 
Survey  of  Miflsottri,  ber  10, 1853^  consisted  of  but  four  pages.  The  second, 
dated  1854,  comprised  over  400  pages,  including  the 
reports  of  the  assistants  above  mentioned.  None  of  the  sections  nor 
maps  given  were  colored,  nor  were  any  new  principles  or  striking 

«  These  hopee  were  partially  realized,  lif^ite  coal,  but  of  Cretaceoue  age,  having 
been  found  and  to  some  extent  worked  in  Alameda,  Amador,  Contra  Costa,  Fresno, 
Kenif  Monterey,  Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 
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featiiros  brought  out.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  an  extroniel\'  uninter- 
esting array  of  details,  essential  to  the  geographical  extension  of  j^im)- 
logicttl  knowledge.  Some  space  was  devoted  to  economic  geolo*|:y.  a 
considenition  of  soils,  etc.  Doctor  Litton's  report  consisted  ahnost 
wholly  of  details  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron  mine.s.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  economic  item  in  Meek's  report  was  his  calling  attention 
to  the  limited  area  of  the  coal  Ix^ds,  which  lie  in  narrow  basins  in  the 
encrinal  limestone. 

The  third  annual  report  of  progress  (6  pages)  appeared  in  1857, 
the  fourth  (14  pages)  in  1859,  and, the  fifth  (19  pages)  in  18(U.  (i.  C. 
Broadhead,  who  later  was  himself  State  geologist,  became  an  assistant 
during  1857-1801,  J.  G.  Norwood  in  1858-1861,  Henry  Engelmann  in 
1857,  and  Dr.  John  Locke  in  1860. 

During  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  publication  of  the 
second  report  and  the  stopping  of  the  survey  in  1861,  a  large  portion 

of  the  State  had  been  visited  by  members  of 
the  corps,  and  full  reports  were  written  on 
the  following  counties:  Cape  Ginirdeau. 
Perry,  St.  Genevieve,  Jefferson,  Crawford. 
Phelps,  Pulaski,  Laclede,  Wright,  Ozark 
(including  Douglas),  Clark,  Morgan,  Miller. 
Saline,  Chariton,  Macon,  Randolph,  Shelhv. 
Osage,  and  Maries. 

After  the  survey  had  been  discontinued 
the  legislature  authorized  L.  D.  Moi-so  and 
(i.  C.  Swallow  to  publish  all  the  results  of 
the  work  of  the  previous  seven  years,  hut 
the  project  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

While  nearly  all  the  State  and  land-ofliee 
surveys  ()rganiz(Hl  up  to  1850  had  economic  ends  in  view,  and  while, 
further,  numerous  papers  of  a  more  or  less  economic  character  had 
ap])eared  from  the.  hands  of  various  writers  from  time  to  time,  yet 
literature  relating  to  American  ore  deposits  remained 
scant  and  of  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  character. 
The  appearance  in  1854  of  Whitney's  Metallic 
W(»alth  of  the  United  States  marked,  therefore,  an  important  eixxh. 
The  work  comprised  upward  of  500  octavo  pages,  and  though  writ- 
ten with  especial  reference  to  the  ore  deposits  of  the  United  States, 
contained  references  to  those  of  all  the  principal  foreign  localities  as 
well  and  remained  the  standard  work  of  reference  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  Kemp's  Ore  Deposits  of  the  United  States  in  18i»3. 
Many  of  the  principles  set  down  by  Whitney  have,  naturally,  been 


Fkj.  'h;.— Garland  Carr  Broadhead. 


J.  D.  Whitney's 
Metallic  Wealth  of 
the  United  States, 
1854. 
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'shown  to  be  erroneous,  as  he  himself  lived  to    recognize.     Thus, 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  gold,  he  wrote: 

In  general  it  may  l)e  Kaid  that  the  older  the  geologieal  formation  the  greater  the 
provability  of  its  containing  valuable  ores  and  metals. 

And  further: 

There  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the  great  gold  deposit^^  of  the  world  did  not 
originate  exclusively  in  the  Paleozoic  strata,  since  we  are  not  aware  that  the  rocks 
which  have  been  proved  to  l)e  of  Azoic  age  have  l)een  found  to  l)e  auriferous. 

In  this,  it  will  be  noted,  he  followed  the  teaching  of  Murchison. 

To  the  reader  of  to-da}'  it  will  seem  scarcely  possi})le  that,  at  the 
date  of  Whitney's  writing,  there  were  no  mines  worked  for  silver 
alone  in  the  United  States,  the  supply  of  the  metal  coming  almost 
wholly  from  the  native  gold  of  California.  Argentiferous  galena  had 
been  worked  to  a  slight  extent,  as  at  the  Washington  mine  in  David- 
son County,  North  Carolina,  but  work  was  suspended  at  the  time 
of  his  writing.  How  little  the  silver  resources  of  the  West  were 
realized  is  shown  by  Whitney's  comment  on  the  nipid  in<*rease  of  the 
gold  output  from  year  to  year  and  the  comjiarative  decrease  in  that  of 
silver.     He  wrote: 

silver  is,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  metal  best  adapted  for  a  standard  of 
value,  sintre,  possessing  all  the  valuable  qualities  which  make  gold  suitable  for  that 
purjwse,  it  is  not  liable  to  those  fluctuations  in  its  producti<m  to  which  this  latter  is 
exposed.  There  Is  no  discovery  of  a  new  continent  to  t)e  looked  forward  to  whose 
mines  shall  deluge  the  world  with  silver,  and  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  this 
metal  produced  must  come  chiefly  from  the  working  of  mining  regions  alrea<ly 
known. 

Yet  Whitney  himself  lived  to  see  the  annual  output  of  American 
silver  become  so  great  as  to  practically  remove  it  from  the  list  of 
precious  metals  and  cause  it  to  be  rejected  for  all  but  subsidiary  coinage. 

Whitney  recognized  the  fact  that  none  of  the  deposits  of  lead  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  could  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  head  of 
true  veins  (i.  e.,  fissure  veins),  and  that  the  productive  deposits  did 
not  generally  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness  in  the  (Jalena  (I^wer 
Silurian)  limestone  immediately  overlying  the  Trenton.  No  ore  of 
consequence  was  known  to  occur  in  the  so-called  '"Blue  Limestone'- 
(Trenton,  Bird's-eye,  Chazy,  and  Black  River)  and  it  was  not  consid- 
ered probable  that  the  fissures  would  ever  be  found  to  extend  through 
the  intervening  sandstone  into  the  Lower  Magnesian  beds.  Sinking 
through  the  sand  into  these  latter  beds  was,  therefore,  considered  as 
mere  random  exploi-ation  and  a  foolish  enterprise. 

He  classified  the  ore  deposits  as  (1)  simple  alluvial  deposits  which 
were  recognized  as  residual  from  the  decomposing  limestone;  (2) 
deposits  in  vertical  fissures  which  had  a  very  limited  lon^tudinal 
extent,  and  (3)  deposits  in  flat  sheets.     All  of  these  were  regarded  as 
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deposits  from  aqueous  solution  which  took  place  either  in  depressions 
of  the  surface  or  in  vertical  fissures  of  the  nature  of  gash  veins  pro- 
duced h}'  the  shrinkage  of  the  calcareous  sti'ata/' 

These  views  differed  from  the  more  modern  in  that  it  is  now  deemed 
as  probable  that  the  ores  were  first  precipitated  in  an  ocean  in  which 
they  were  held  in  solution  as  sulphates  and  reduced  to  sulphides 
through  the  decomposing  organic  matter;  that  subsequently,  throutrh 
the  action  of  percolating  surface  waters,  the  same  were  once  more 
oxidized,  segregated  in  the  fissures,  and  reduced  a  second  time  to  the 
condition  of  sulphides.  The  production  of  the  mines  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  he  regarded  as  having  even  then  reached  its  maximum. 

Whitney  recognized  the  eruptive  nature  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
masses  of  Missouri,  and  apparently  regarded  the  hematite  ores  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region  as  also  of  an  eruptive  nature  (see  also  p.  417), 
though  the  later  work  of  Van  Hise  has  shown  them  to  have  had  a 
chemical  origin.  Concerning  the  specular  and  magnetic  iron  ores  of 
New  York,  he  thought  to  have  found  the  evidence  of  direct  eruptive 
origin  as  perhaps  less  conspicuous,  many  exhibiting  appearances  of 
secondary  action,  such  as  might  have  been  brought  about  by  volcanic 
agencies  and  powerful  currents  which  swept  away  and  abraded  por- 
tions of  the  original  eruptive  masses,  *' rearranging  their  particles  and 
depositing  them  again  in  the  depressions  of  the  strata."  The  lenticu- 
lar beds  of  ore  occurring  pamllel  with  the  stratification  were  particu- 
larly referred  to  as  originating  in  this  way. 

A  3^ear  later  (Noveml)er,  1855)  Whitney  had  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science  an  article  on  the  changes  which  tjike  place  in  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  mineral  veins,  which  is  of  int<>rest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  revival  of  the  subject  of  secondary  enrichment  of 
ore  deposits.  He  here  described  the  now  well-known  copper  deposits 
of  Ducktown,  Tennessee,  and  the  superficial  alteration  of  the  vein 
matter,  and  called  attentio!i  to  the  fact  that  the  black  ore,  then  being 
mined,  was  formed  by  a  process  of  natural  concentration  by  surface 
watei*,  which  was  constantly  decomposing  the  material  above  the  per- 
manent water  level  and  carrying  it  downward  to  the  point  where  it 
was  stopped  by  the  solid  portion  of  the  vein.  By  this  means  a  lar^^e 
jK)rti()n  of  the  copper  once  disseminated  throughout  perhaps  lOO  feet 
of  vein  stone  Tiad  become  ioncentrated  into  a  thickness  of  perhaps  2 
or  3  feet. 

In  June,  1854,  Lewis  Harper,  or  properh',  Ludwig  Hafner,  was 
elected  by  the  trustees  to  the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University  of 

"l^r.  Jlcnry  Kin^r,  in  a  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  read  before 
the  Aseoi'iatioii  of  Aiiieriran  Cteolugists  and  Naturalists  in  1844,  and  printed  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  that  year,  argue<l  that  the  ores  of  zinc,  copper,  and 
lead  occurring  in  the  Cliff  limestone  were  deposited  contemporaneously  with  the 
inclosing  rook. 
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Mississippi,  which  ac*t,  under  the  law,  (constituted  him  also  as  StJite 
lifeologist,  and  Milliu^ton,  whose  work  is  mentioned  on  p.  430,  was 
forced  to  resign. 


•—  K*-"***  Work  in  j       *     ^  ^    ir  i»  i^  *»i« 

MiwiMippi*  In   lSi)5  Harper  was  relieved  of  a  portion  of  his 

1854-1857.  .  .^.,  ..111 

duties  as  instructor  in  the  universit}'  in  order  that  he 
might  personally  take  the  field,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000' secured 
for  the  employment  of  an  assistant  geologist,  which  place  was  offered 
to  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  then  fresh  from  studies  at  Heidelberg.  Hilgard 
and  Harper  worked  together  during  the  season  of  1855,  but  the  dual 
position  of  State  geologist  and  professor  in  the  university  proved  un- 
satisfactory to  the  trustees;  the  law  was  repealed  in  1856,  and  Harper 
also  forced  to  resign,  though  Hilgard  was  continued  as  an  assistant. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1850-57  Harper  succeeded  in  securing 
the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the  printing  of  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  agricultural  and  geological  survey  of  the  btate  and  for 
other  pui-poses.  This  resulted  in  a  complete  separation  of  the  survey 
from  all  connection  wuth  the  State  university,  the  establishment  of  a 
geological  survey,  and  the  office  of  a  Stiite  geologist  at  a  salary  of 
$2,000  a  year,  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,200  for  fitting  up  a  chem- 
ical laboratory.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  the  publication  of  Harper's  report.  Concerning  this  report,  Hil- 
gard remarks: 

It  need  only  be  said  that  it  Ih  a  literary,  linguistic,  and  seientific  curiosity,  and 
probably  uni^jue  in  official  publications  of  its  kind.  It  was  the  labored  effort  of  a 
sciolist  to  show  erudition,  and  to  conii>a8s  the  inii)OS8ible  feat  of  interpreting  and  dis- 
cussing intelligently  a  considerable  ina'^s  of  observations,  mostly  recorded  by  another, 
working  on  a  totally  different  plan  from  himself. 

The  report  contained  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  State  which, 
though  less  detailed,  corresponded  in  a  general  way  with  that  pul)- 
lished  later  (1860)  by  Hilgard.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  map  itself  was  compiled  largely  from  Hilgard\s  notes. 
The  work,  like  its  predecessor,  had  little  influence  upon  geological 
thought,  and  was,  if  not  ignored,  unfavoiubly  reviewed  by  the  journals 
of  the  day.  The  circulation  of  this  report  throughout  the  State 
brought  discredit  upon  its  author  to  such  an  extent  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  (1857),  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office." 

«This  Geological  Report  on  Missifesippi  is  very  une(iual  in  its  <lifferent  parts  and 
re<iuireH  a  (careful  revision  before  it  can  l^ecomo  good  authority.  .  Many  of  the  sections 
liave  a  fantastic  boxing  off  of  layers  which  is  quite  unintelligible  to  us.  Certain 
rrx^'ka  are  pronounced  to  lje  Carboniferous,  because  the  genus  produrtus  occurring  in 
them  is  not  known  to  exist,  the  author  says,  in  older  strata.  Some  i>eculiar  concen- 
tric aggregations  in  clay  are  attributed  to  whirliK)ols  in  the  waters.  The  work  argues 
against  the  subdivisionR  of  the  Eocene  proposed  by  Conra<l  on  very  insuthcient  «latii 
and  an  evi<^lent  want  of  appreciation  of  the  subject.  There  are  errors,  also,  in  the 
identification  of  the  Cretaireous,  Tertiary,  and  post-Tertiary  IhhIs  which  Ix^tray  insuf- 
ficient obeervations  and  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  science.    (Am.  Jour.  Sci. ) 
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Under  an  act  of  the  Wisconsin  le^slature,  approved  March  25, 185v^, 
Kdward  Daniels  was  appointed  St«t<^  geologist,  but  at  the  end  of  tb 
year  was  sui)erseded  })y  Dr.  »I.  G.  Percival,  whose  work  in  Connecticut 
has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  329).  Daniels's  first 
wSc^/inyifl^?  ^"^  ^>"b'  tinnual  report,  bearing  date  of  1854,  con- 
sisted of  a  small  octavo  pamphlet  of  82  pages,  devoted 
largely  to  a  consideration  of  the  lead  fields.  One  geological  section 
in  l)lack  and  white  was  given,  extending  across  the  lead  mines  from 
th(»  Mississippi  River  opposite  Dubuque  to  the  Blue  Mounds.  The 
rocks  were  classified,  beginning  with  the  uppermost,  as  (1)  coralline 
beds,  (2)  gray  limestone,  (3)  blue  limestone,  (4)  buff  limestone,  (o) 
sandstone,  (0)  lower  magnesian  limestone,  and  (7)  the  sandstone  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  A  vei-tic^al  section  was  also  given  showing  the  suc- 
cession and  relative  thickness  of  the  rocks  underlying  the  lead  regions. 
In  this  last  the  gray  limestone  was  given  as  the  prevailing  "surface 
rock  of  the  mines,  containing  veins  of  lead,  and,  in  its  lower  })eds, 
zinc  and  copper." 

Daniels  found  evidence,  as  he  thought,  to  strengthen  the  conjecture 
of  Owen  to  the  effect  that  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  would  be 
found  to  contain  lead  ore  in  workable  quantities. 

Aside  from  the  above-noted  publication,  Daniels  was  the  author  of 
an  article  on  the  Iron  Ores  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  report  of  the  geolojr 
ical  survey  of  Wisconsin  for  1857  (02  pages),  and  a  brief  note  reganl- 
ing  the  lead  district  of  Wisconsin,  which  appeared  in  the  Pro<*eedings 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1854. 

According  to  Hall,  Daniels  in  1855  tirst  pointed  out  the  unconformity 
of  the  western  coal  measures  with  the  older  rocks,  though  J.  W.  F<k<- 
ter  in  1850  published  a  section  showing  a  similar  unconformity,  the 
discovery  of  which  he  credited  to  Norwood. 

Doctor  Percival,  who  succeeded  Daniels,  received  his  appointment  in 

August,  1S54,  and  served  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occuri-ed 

on  May  2,  1S5(>.     Two  reports,  in  the  form  of  octavo  pamphlet^  of 

about  100  pages  each,  were  issued  as  the  result  of  his 

Perclvars  Qeoknrical  ,  ,  -i        i  •  .  i     .      ^  .  • 

Survey  of  wiacontin,  work.  Like  his  provious  work  m  Conuecticut,  these 
reports  are  extremely  prosy  and  made  up  largely  of 
very  minute  descriptions  of  the  lithological  nature  of  the  various  roi^k 
formations  of  the  Stiite,  their  geographic  distribution  and  relative  posi- 
tion. Fossils  were  mentioned  only  occasionally,  and,  otherwise  than 
his  reference  to  them  as  primary  and  secondary  rocks,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  their  probable  geological  age,  with  the  exception  of  the 
reference  in  the  second  report  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  ^^  Mound 
limestone '^  had  been  regarded  from  its  fossils  as  equivalent  to  the 
Niagara  limestone.  The  character  of  the  ore  deposits,  and  the  posi- 
tion, numl)er,  and  character  of  the  veins  were  noted  with  great  detail, 
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and  ill  a  single  instan<*e  he  indulged  in  a  little  speculation  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  ore: 

The  apfH^arancvs  seem  no  lesn  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  inineral  ami  the  aoeoni- 
]iaiiyin^  crew  from  heneath,  j>robably  from  the  j»rimary  ro<*k8  imderlying  the  lowest 
HCi'ondary;  an(i  that  they  rone  in  Huch  a  con<iition  that  they  were  diffused  through 
a  certiiin  definite  extent  of  the  materials  of  the  rocks,  and  then  8egrt»gate<l  in  their 
preHt»nt  form,  and  this  along  certain  linens  which  have  determined  their  arrangement. 

April  8,  1854,  D.  D.  Owen  wjis  appointed  State  geologist  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  position  which  he  continued  to  till  until  the  time  of  his  deuth 
in  1S60.  During  this  time  there  were  issued  four  large  octavo  report**, 
comprising,  all  told,  upward  of  2,000  pages,  with 
Survey  off  Kentucky,  sections,  maps,  and  plates  of  fossils.  Owen  was 
assisted  at  first  by  Dr.  Robert  Peter,  chemist,  and 
Sidney  T.  Lyon,  topographer;  later,  Leo  Lesquereux,  paleobotanist, 
E.  T.  Cox,  geologist,  atid  Joseph  Lesley,  topographer,  were  added  to 
the  force. 

Owen  divided  the  formations  of  the  State  as  follows,  beginning 
with  the  uppermost:  (1)  Superficial  deposits,  (2)  the  Coal  Measures, 
(8)  sub-Carboniferous  limestone,  (4)  Black  lingula  shales,  (5)  (imy 
coraline  falls  limestone,  (6)  the  Chain  coral  and  Upper  Cliff  limestone, 
and  (7)  the  Blue,  Shell,  and  Bird's-eye  limestone,  the  last  named  being 
the  most  ancient  of  any  yet  found  within  the  State  limits. 

As  with  a  majority  of  Owen's  works,  these  reports  are  given  up 
largeh'  to  economic  matters,  to  descriptions  of  the  coal,  iron  ores, 
building  stones,  and  other  useful  minerals. 

A  local  epidemic  of  milk  sickness  in  cattle  was  examined  into  in 
considerable  detail  by  Owen,  who  concluded  that  the  disease  was 
"'intimately  connected  with  the  geological  formation,"  and  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  soluble  salts  of  alumiimm,  iron,  and  magnesia, 
produced  in  the  shales  b>'  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites.  He 
showed  an  amusing  tendency  to  magnify  the  importance  of  minor 
matters  in  suggesting  that  the  animals  at  pasture  may  have  become 
weakened  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  disease  through  breathing, 
while  feeding  with  the  nostrils  close  to  the  ground,  an  atmosphere 
deficient  in  oxygen,  the  abstraction  of  this  element  being  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  the  pyrite  in  the  surface  rock. 

Concerning  the  roe  or  oolitic  structure  of  the  sub-Carboniferous 
limestone,  he  wrote,  the  structure  "seems  to  have  been  formed  in 
eddies  where  the  water  circleil  round  in  spiral  or  funnel-shaped  cur- 
rents which  kept  |mrticles  of  fine  sand  revolving  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  acquired  concentric  calcareous  coatings,  until,  having  attained 
the  size  of  fish  roe,  their  gravity  was  sufiicient  to  overcome  the  power 
of  suspension  of  the  rotary  currents,  when  they  sunk  to  the  bottom.-' 
In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  oolitic  structure  is  now  known 
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to  prevail  ovov  many  hundred  square  inile.s  of  area,  this  explanation 
seems  seareely  sufficient. 

Peter's  work  on  the  chemical  composition  of  th%  «)il  was  very 
thorough,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  the  work  done  by  this  survey  on  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  soil  was  of  greater  importance  than  any  pri'vioudy 
produced.  The  method  followed  by  Doctor  Peter  hinLself  has,  how- 
ever, been  proven  by  re<'ent  work  to  be  of  compai-ativeh'  little  value, 
the  fertility  of  a  soil,  as  announced  N'ears  earlier  by  Emmons,  beinjr 
dependent  more  upon  its  physical  than  chemical  properties. 

In  1855  G.  G.  Shumard  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of  geologist, 
the  expedition  under  connnand  of  Captain  Pope  for  the  purpose  of 
boring  artesian  wells  upon  the  western  plains  along  the  line  of  the 
G.  0.  shumard's  thirty-secoud  parallel.  An  abstract  of  his  report  was 
withVoB?'"""^*'*"  given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Expedition.  1855.  Scicnccs,  I,  1856-1860,  though,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, no  final  report  ever  appeared. 

Shumard  announced  the  finding  of  Permian  fossils  about  30  miles 

above  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Creek,  in  the 

country  lying  between  the  Rio  Pecos  and 

^^^^^^  ^'^*'  1^^^  Grande.     At  Delaware  Creek  the 

^^^^^^K  old(»st  rocks  were  Cretaceous,  overlaid  hv 

I  ^K^  \  Quaternary.    The  (luadalupe  Mountains  he 

§^m    ^^  10  d(\scribed  as  consisting  of  white,  gniy,  and 

^Pk  bluish-black   limestone,  containing  fossils, 

^L*        ,JM  some  of  which  appe^ired  to  belong  to  the 

JPt^^^H  C\)al  Measures  and  others  to  the  Peiniian. 

^^^^^^^ta^^^^        the  beds  being  finally  set  down  as  of  Permian 

^^^^^^^HH^^H     age.     The  Sierni  Alto  was  show  n  to  have 

^^^^^^^^^    ^^^     granitic  nucleus,  from  which  the  stratified 

|H^^^m^^^^  ^^1     rocks  dip  away  on  either  side. 

Silurian  rocks  were  found  in  the  El  Paso 
Mountains,  and  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  was 
shown  to  be  a  small  trough  composed  mostlj'  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
and  shales,  covered  to  a  depth  of  5  or  0  feet  with  loose  detritus. 
The  upheav(Kl  edges  of  these  underlying  strata  formed  the  mountains 
on  eitlier  side.  The  Organ  Mountains  were  shown  to  be  of  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  Coal  Measures. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  1855 

Oscar  M.  Lieber  was  appointed  director  of  the  geological,  mineral- 

ogical,  and  agricultural  suivey  of  the  State,  a  position  which  he  held 

up  to  1860.     During  this  period  he  made  four  annual 

Ueber'a  Work  In  *  .       .i       ,.      .  ,  •  /  i.  ^  .-a,         i  ^i       i      ,  .  .  » 

South  Carolina,  r(M)orts,  the  first  bcarmg  date  of  18o7  and  the  last  18WK 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  third  survey  of 
the  State  undertaken  at  public  expense,  the  first  being  purelj^  agricul- 
tural, under  the  direction  of  Edmund  Kuffin,  and  the  second  geological 
and  agricultuml,  under  direction  of  M.  Tuomey. 


Fi(i..'>7.— <)s<'ar  Montgomery  Liebor. 
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In  the  reports  of  Lieber  matters  of  lK)th  theoretic  and  economic 
nature  received  attention,  though  an  undue  amount  of  space  was  per- 
haps devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  itacolumite,  which  he  considered 
to  be  a  true  sandstone.  He  differed  in  this  respect  with  Mr.  Tuomey. 
Its  flexibility  he  regarded  as  not  due  to  decomposition,  but  rather  to 
its  fineness  of  grain  and  admixture  of  mica  or  talc,  delicately  laminated 
structure,  and  a  certain  degree  of  compactness  in  the  constituents  of 
each  lamina.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  He  discussed  the  origin  of  the 
rot^k,  and  compared  it  with  the  itacolumite  of  Brazil  in  its  relation  to 
the  diamond. 

A  peculiar  tendency  on  the  part  of  Lieber  to  use  outlandish  terms, 
particularly  Brazilian  Portuguese,  is  manifested  in  this  report.  Thus, 
in  his  paper  on  the  itacolumite  and  its  associated  rocks,  he  mentions 
finding  the  "tapanhoancamja^  ov  canga^  which  sometimes  passed  into  a 
reddish  quader-sandstone."  He  also  wrote  of  the  "ori/cfognomtfc'^^ 
composition  of  the  rock,  and  designated  a  prospector  as  a  ^"roaftaner,'''* 
He  classified  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  State,  commencing  with  the 
newest,  as: 

{Eiirite  and  quartz  ix)rpbyry  (?). 
Coarse  trachyte  of  eastern  lAncaflter. 
Domite,  phonolitb. 
Trapjjean  nx^ks;  Diorite  and  Diorite  slate,  Hoapatone  (?),  Talcose  trap  (?). 
Melaphyre,  Egeran  (?). 
Aphanitic  jKirphyry. 

Coan»e-grained  granite,  et(\,  of  Taxahaw  (syenite). 
Other  granite  and  gneisp. 
(The  marks  of  interrogation  with  Home  of  these  denote  that  tlieir  exact  relative 
ponition  is  not  established. ) 

Lieber's  views  regarding  mineral  veins  and  ore  deposits  were  largely 
influenced  by  those  of  European  authorities,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
entertained  certain  independent  ideas  which  at  this  date  are  instruct- 
ive. He  believed  with  Werner  that  the  v^eins  were  filled  crevices,  but 
thought  them  to  have  been  filled  from  below  rather  than  from  abov^e; 
that  is,  the  minerals  constituting  the  veins  he  regarded  as  having 
l>een  deriv^ed  from  the  interior  of  the  planet  and  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  mineral  waters  or  steam,  where  they  were  deposited  chiefly 
in  the  crevices  themselves,  the  surplus  only  distributing  itself  among 
the  surface  waters,  whence  it  was  afterward  precipitated. 

He  argued  against  the  idea  that  the  veins  had  been  filled  by  the 
leaching  action  of  water  permeating  the  rocks  on  either  side,  saying: 

Entirely  the  reverse  is,  however,  the  case.  Thus,  niiix^rals  which  l)elong  to  the 
veins  but  which  are  found  in  the  country  were  in  reality  derive<l  from  the  former; 
the  vein  crevices  were  the  first  rt»servoirs,  and  the  few  scattering  particles  of  the  min- 
erals'of  the  veins  which  we  find  in  the  adjat^ent  country  rocks  found  their  way  into 
the  latter  by  elimination  or  seirretion  and  by  sublimation  from  the  surcharge<l  vein 
crevioeu. 
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Concerning  the  variation  in  vein  structure  and  the  changes  of  the 
contents  of  veins  at  various  depths,  he  wrote: 

Except  in  thow  few  cai^efl  where  the  enrichment  of  a  vein  is  due  to  ertraneonsor 
superficial  causes,  we  may  safely  say  that  veins  gain  in  the  quantity  of  their  metal- 
liferous contents  as  we  leave  the  surface;  that  is  to  say,  the  lodes  increase  in  diameter 
and  in  the  compactness  of  their  ores. 

Thus  do  we  find  one  who  was  the  l>e8t  authority  in  the  State  promul- 
gating a  theory  wholly  erroneous  and  misleading. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  gold  received  consideration,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  '"the  gold  in  some  igneous  rocks  with  us 
and  elsewhere  may  have  been  brought  up  with  the  fluid  masses  from 
beneath,  but  it  may  also  have  been  imparted  by  the  solution  of 
auriferous  sedimentary  rocks  traversed  at  the  period  of  injection." 
While  noting  that  dikes  exerted  a  conspicuous  influence  on  the  db- 
cernible  presence  of  gold,  he  believed  that  these  did  not  impart  the 
metal,  or  if  they  did,  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  that  as  a  rule  cer- 
tain sedimentary  rocks  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  source  of  the  gold 
into  which  it  was  infused  at  the  time  of  their  deposition,  though  by  what 
means  or  from  what  source  he  found  it  impossible  even  to  guess. 

Each  of  the  reports  was  ac*companied  by  two  or  more  colored  geog- 
nostic  maps,  in  which  the  various  formations  were  grouped  according 
to  their  lithological  nature  mther  than  according  to  their  geological  age. 

In  1855  there  appeared  Dawson's  Acadian  (Jeology,  a  small  octavo 
volume  of  but  388  pages,  but  which,  through  successive  editions,  grew, 
by  1878,  to  nearly  800  pages.  This  in  all  its  editions  was  by  far  the 
most  important  production  of  this  most  prolific  writer.** 
oSoioJy.'isSS**"  The  edition  of  1855  conbiined  a  colored  geological 
map  of  the  region  and  purported  to  give  in  a  con- 
densed form  what  was  known  of  the  more  general  features  of  the 
piMiinsula.  A  discussion  of  the  views  held,  and  as  subse<|uently  mod- 
ified, can  well  be  reserved  until  we  come  to  the  edition  of  1878. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Dawson's  geological  papers  related  to 
the  Coal  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  their  included  plant  and  animal 
remains.  His  first  publications  on  these  subjects  date  back  to  1843. 
As  early  as  1853  he  announced,  in  connection  with 
Novif^*tia?  "  Lyell,  the  finding,  at  the  base  of  an  upright  fossil  tree 
trunk  in  the.se  Coal  Measures,  of  bones  identified  by 
Jeffries  Wyman  and  Richard  Owen  as  those  of  a  reptile  or  batrachian, 
to  which  the  name  Drmlnrpeton  (uadlanutu  was  applied.  The  finding 
of  the  shell  of  a  terrestrial  mollusk  was  also  announced  at  the  same  time. 

Daw.son  also  made  important  observations  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
various  coal  beds.  He  felt  that  the  conditions  indicated  the  existence 
at  one  time  of  a  long  succession  of, oscillations  between  terre.strial  and 

« Daw8on*H  biblioj^raphy  contains  upward  of  360  titles,  of  which  at  least  nine 
were  books. 
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4|uati(*  circumstances^  which  were  not  accompanied  by  any  material 
lermanent  change  in  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  land  and  its 
(i^anized  inhabitants.  He  conceived  that  the  elevation  and  depression 
►f  large  areas  were  not  absolutely  contemporaneous,  but  such  that  by 
.  mere  change  of  place  one  could  have  passed  from  a  coal  swamp  to  a 
Qodiola  lagoon  or  a  tidal  sand  flat. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  for  1851)  I)aw- 
on  had  another  important  paper  on  the  vegeta])le  structures  in  the 
oal  in  which  he  announced  that  the  vegetable  matter  of  these  beds 
onsists  principally  of  Sigillaria?  and  Calamiteie.  With  these,  how- 
ver,  he  found  intermixed  remains  of  many  other  plants. 

The  structure  of  the  coal  jis  he  here  found  it  conformed  to  the  view 
lat  the  materials  were  accumulated  by  growth  in  place  without  any 
riftage  of  materials.  The  rate  of  accumulation  he  thought  to  have 
Ben  very  slow,  the  climate  of  the  period  being  such  that  the  true  coni- 
srs  grew  not  more  rapidly  than  their  modern  congeners.  Making  all 
ue  allowances,  he  felt  safe  in  lusserting  that  every  foot  of  thickness  of 
ure  bituminous  coal  implied  the  growth  and  fall  of  at  least  fifty  gen- 
rations  of  Sigillaria>  and,  therefore,  an  undisturlwd  condition  of  forest 
Powth  enduring  through  many  centuries. 

In  this  same  j(mrnal  for  1805,  under  the  title  of  On  the  Conditions 
'  the  l)eiX)sition  of  Coal,  he  again  referred  to  the  subject.  Writing 
ith  reference  only  to  the  IhmIs  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
id  their  associated  sediments,  he  showed  that  the  coarser  matter  of 
e  Carboniferous  rocks  was  derived  from  the  neighboring  metamor- 
lic  ridges,  but  nmch  of  the  liner  material  was  probably  drifted  from 
jre  distant  sources.  He  thought  there  was  no  gocnl  reason  to  doulit 
at  in  the  Carboniferous  period  the  greater  part  of  the  Laurentian 
d  Silurian  districts  of  North  America  existed  as  land.  Considering 
e  relative  position  and  lithological  nature  of  the  beds  of  the  Car- 
iiiferous  period,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  perio<ls  of 
e  Paleozoic  age  in  eastern  America,  he  thought  to  find  indications  of 
e  existence  of  periodic  cycles  such  that  similar  }>eds  were  d(»posited  at 
rn^sponding  periods  in  each,  the  parallelism  being  tabulated  as  below: 
(The  several  formations  are  arranged  in  descending  order.) 


rhararter  of  ffit)Up. 


Ix>w«?r  Silurian.    Up|>er  Silurian. 


Devonian. 


CarbonifcroUN. 


.llow.  siibMidinK  marine 
reH.  tilling  up  with  nedi- 
lent. 

vation.  followed  bynlow 
ibfddence.  land,  Rur- 
tcw,  etr. 

rine  ronditionii;  forma- 
on  of  limeiitoneH.  etc. 


Hideiioe:  dlKturbftnces: 
*poi4tion  of  co«me  aedf- 
lent. 


Hudwrn    River  ;  Lower   Helder- 
fat)up.  i     berg  group. 

VtU'A  Hliale Salina  group  . . . 


riK'inung  group. 


Trenton.  Black 
River.  and 
Chazy  liine- 
HtoneM. 

Potadam  and 
Cali'iferouK 
flandutoneH. 


Niagara  and 
CnnUm  lime- 
Mtones. 

Oneida  and  Me- 
dina Band- 
stones. 


rpper  cohI  for- 
mation. 


Hamilton  group..    Coal  Mcasun-s. 


ComifeniUK  linir- 
!      Htone. 


l>«»w«'r  CartKHi- 
ifen)UM  liuif- 
stone. 


( )rb<kany      sand-     Lower     ( '  o  a  1 

stone.  MeatiureH  and 

conglomerate. 
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In  an  article  coniinunicated  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal  in  1860,  Dawson  claimed  to  recognize  ''among  the  partially 
metamorphosed  sub-Carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia,  fonnations 
ranging  from  the  Middle  Silurian  to  the  Lower  Devonian,  inchisive, 
but  of  a  more  argillaceous  and  less  calcareous  character  than  the  serie:3 
occupying  this  position  in  the  mainland  of  America."  The  granite?' 
(intrusives)  he  regarded  as  of  newer  Devonian  age,  and  the  Arisaijr 
series  as  representing  ''the  upper  part  of  the  Middle  Silurian,  prolm- 
bly  with  a  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  a  position  much  lower  than  that 
assigned  to  it  in  my  Acadian  Geology." 

In  1853  Jules  Marcou,  a  Frenchman  who  had  come  to  America  in 
1848,  published  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America,  with  92  octavo  pages  of  explanatory 
Jules  Marcou't  ^^^^  ^^o  geological  scctions,  and  eight  plates  of  the 

ti^united^tatof.      fossils  whicli  characterize  the  formations.     The  map. 
^**^'  which  was  colored  by  hand,  extended  as  far  west  a> 

the  one  hundred  and  sixth  meridian,  and  the  geological  sections,  not 

colored,  extended,  the  first  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  to  Fort  Lara- 
luie,  Nebraska,  and  the  second  from  I^ake 
St.  Johns  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  to 
Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  author  adopted  the  formation  names 
established  by  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Murcbi- 
son,  in  order  to  render  possible  a  satisfactory 
comparison  with  the  existing  geological 
maps  of  England,  Germany,  Russia,  St'au- 
dinavia,  and  Bohemia.  The  divisions  Cam- 
brian and  Taconic,  however,  were  not  reco<(- 
nized,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  compiler, 
the}^  "ought  to  disappear  from  geological 
classification,  for  they  give  two  names  to  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  of  which  they  are  integrant  parts,  in  all  regions 
where  these  ]>eds  Imve  been  observed."" 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  map,  at  least  that  in  which 
it  differs  the  most  from  those  of  later  date,  lay  in  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  Devonian,  whicli  is  made  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
southern  New  York,  as  now,  and  to  extend  thence  in  a  continuous 
broad,  but  gradually  narrowing  l>and  southwesterly  to  near  Tusca- 
loosa, in  Alabama.  A  contiiuious  belt  was  also  indicated  as  extendinir 
from  the  etist  si(l(»  of  the  south  end  of  Ijake  Michigan  west^^rly  nearly 
to  tlie  Missouri  Kiv(M'.  The  l)rown  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  East^^rn 
Stat(»s  were  colored  as  Keupt^r  (yellow),  and  the  l)elt  west  of  Rich- 

"  This  statement  repirdin^  the  Taconic  \»  a  little  surprising  when  one  considers 
the  part  Marcou  played  in  the  snbnequent  controversy  (see  p.  669). 


Fio.  58.— Jules  Marcou. 
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niond  and  one  near  Raton  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  as  Lias  or 
Jurassic  (blue).  A  Imnd  of  Keuper  was  also  represented  as  extending 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  quite  across 
the  Coteau  des  Pmiries  to  the  ninety-eighth  meridian.  A  continuous 
band,  colored  as  composed  of  granite  porphyry,  syenite,  greenstone, 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  etc.,  was  represented  as  extending  from  below  the 
twenty-fourth  parallel  in  Mexico  northward  to  the  great  bend  of  the 
North  Platte  in  Wyoming,  where  it  was  overlain  by  Silurian,  Devo- 
nian, Coal  Measures,  and  Keuper  strata,  the  latter  flanked  on  the  north 
by  a  broad  band  of  ''copper  trap."  Here  again  the  series  extended 
westerly  to  the  edge  of  the  map  and  northeasterly  to  a  point  about 
midway  between  Mandan  and  the  Little  Missouri  River  in  Dakota. 

This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Marcou  was  certainly  commendable, 
rei|uiring  courage  as  well  as  judgment.  Unfortunately,  Marcou  does 
not  seem  to  have  used  discretion  in  all  cases  in  the  selection  of  his 
authorities,  and  made  altogether  too  sweeping  generalizations,  often 
in  direct  contmdiction  of  facts  made  known  by  other  workers. 

In  1855,  1858,  and  again  in  1872  Marcou  published  in  Germany  and 
Fi'ance  other  editions  of  his  map,  in  which  he  comprised  the  whole 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  these  issues  is  the  enormous  area  of  country  west 
of  the  Missouri  at  Iowa  and  extending  almost  to  Great  Salt  I^ke  and 
the  Coloi-ado  River  in  Arizona,  colored  as  red  sandstone  (Trias),  with 
broad  intercallations  of  Jui*assic.  This  feature  is  the  same  on  issues 
of  l)oth  1855  and  1858,  although  in  the  map  of  1853  he  colored  the 
same  area  (at  least  as  far  as  this  map  extended)  Cretaceous,  Tertiary, 
and  Quaternary.  In  the  edition  of  1855  the  entire  west  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia south  of  Humboldt  and  as  far  down  as  Monterey  was  colored  as 
occupied  by  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  while  })road  belts  in  the 
interior,  along  the  courses  of  the  main  rivers,  were  colored  as  Tertiary. 
In  the  edition  of  1858  this  was  in  part  corrected,  the  Tertiary  being 
extended  to  the  coast. 

The  various  editions  of  these  maps,  on  account  of  the  errors  men- 
tioned and  numerous  others  perhaps  even  more  inexcusable,  though 
less  conspicuous,  were  severely  criticised  by  American  geologists,  a 
particularly  harsh  review  of  the  1853  map  being  given  by  James  Hall 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  March,  1854,  and  of  that  of 
1855  by  W.  P.  Blake  in  the  same  journal  for  November,  1856. 

During  1863   numerous  expeditions  were   sent  out  by   the  War 

Department  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  routes  for 

Ittrv^/'isS^^SM.  ^^®  proposed  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 

the  Pacific  coast.     These  were  in  all  cases  under  the 

immediate  command  of  oflicers  of  the  Army,  but  to  nearly  all  one  or 

more  naturalists  or  geologists  were  attached. 
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The  published  results  of  these  explorations,  geological  aud  other- 
wise, form  the  thirteen  quarto  volumes  of  Pacific  Railroad  Reports, 
so  well  known  to  all  naturalists.  Among  those  who  ac<;ompanied  the 
expeditions  and  whose  reports  gave  almost  the  first  authoritative  and 
systematic  accounts  of  the  geology  of  the  regions  passed  over  were 
Jules  Marcou,  whose  geological  map  has  been  mentioned;  W.  P.  Blake, 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Thomas  Antisell,  James  Schiel,  and  J.  S. 
Newberry. 


Fi«.  59.— Map  showing  principal  routes  of  oxploriug  parties  in  connection  with  Pacific  Railroad 

sur\'eys. 

Marcou  received  his  appointment  in  May,  1863,  with  orders  to  join 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Whipple  in  the  exploration  of  a  route  near  the  thirty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  route  followed  lay  by  way^  of  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas;  westward  through  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  occupied  the  period  between 
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Jane  3,  1853,  and  March  26,  1864.     On  returning  to  Wanhington, 
June  1,  1854,  Marcou,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  asked  permission  to 
Mrnsa**  work  In     work  up  his  resuIts  in  Europe;  and,  acting  apparently 
hdfle^imd  ^^  Under  a  misunderstanding,  i)ro('eeded  to  pack  his  own 
8«rvcy«,  1S53.         collections,  together  with  others  made  by  the  party 
under  Captain  Pope  along  the  thirty-second  parallel,  and  made  prep- 
arations to  leave  the  country  on  September  27.    This  procedure  seems, 
however,  to  have  displeased  the  then  Secretary  of  War  (Jetferson 
Davis),  who  insisted,  under  date  of  September  25,  that  the  report  l>e 
made  out  in  this  country.     It  being  then  too  late,  as  claimed,  for  Mr. 
Man'ou  to  change  his  plans,  he  was  allowed  to  depart,  but  instructed 
Under  threat  of  prosecution  to  turn  over  all  collections  and  notebooks, 
the  property  of  the  Government,  to  the  accredited  representative  of 
the  United  States  at   Paris.      Naturally  this  treatment  aroused  con- 
*^iderable  indignation  on  the  i)art  of  Marcou.  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  was  justified  in  his  subsequ(»nt  ])roceedings.    Such  of  thc^  collections 
and  notes  as  were  returned  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  W.  P.  Blake 
tol>e  worked  up,  but,  while  there  is  no  reason  for  criticising  the  latter, 
the  re|K)rt  was  not  all  that  could  have  been  desired."     It  is  a  painful 
fact,  moreover,  that  none  of  Marcou's  types  were  returned  to  America, 
but  were,  by  him,  distributed  to  English  and  continental  museums, 
one  of  the  collections  being  now  in  the  possession  of  the  (ieological 
Society  of  London. 

Before  leaving  for  Kurope,  however,  and  before  becoming  aware  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Marcou  made  two  l)rief  reports 
or  suuuuaries — one  of  tlie  route  traversed  by  himself,  and  the  other  on 
the  materials  collected  by  Captain  Pope's  party.  These  w-ere  pul)- 
lished  in  House  Document  No.  129  and  were  republished,  together 
with  other  papers  by  the  same  author,  in  Zurich  in  1858,  under  the 
title  of  Geology  of  North  America,  with  Two  Reports  on  the  Prairies 
of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  the  llocky  Mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California.  The  latter  work  was  accompanied  by  a 
geological  map  of  the  United  States  and  a  section  across  the  country 
from  Fort  Smith  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  sjime  being  a  reprint  of  a 
map  published  by  him  in  1855  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  France  and  in  the  Annales  des  Mines  for  the  same  year.  (Referred 
to  on  p.  449.)  It  also  contained  a  colored  map  of  an  area  from  35  to 
75  miles  in  width  across  New  Mexico  along  the  thirty-fifth  panillel, 
I  rearing  date  of  1857,  and  a  reproduction  of  Maclure's  map,  the  original 
of  which  bore  date  of  1809. 

In  this  summary  Marcou  identified  certain  horizontal  beds  overlying 
the  Carboniferous  limestones  as  Triassic,  a  formation  which  on  the 

"  Ma rcon'H  original  notes  and  Blake's  traiiHlation  of  the  saint*  were  publiHheil  in 
parallel  colmuns  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Ueportfi. 
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basis  of  his  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  published  in  Boston 
in  1853,  above  noted,  he  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognize  in 
the  West.  He  divided  it  into  three  divisions,  the  lowest  of  which  he 
considered  as  equivalent  to  the  red  sandstones  of  Lake  Superior  (now 
considered  as  Cambrian),  the  Bav  of  Fundy,  the  Prince  Eidward  and 
Magdalen  islands,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  At 
Pymmid  Mount,  in  the  Llano  Estacado,  he  claimed  to  have  found 
Jurassic  rocks  overlying  conformably  the  Keuj^er  (the  first  discovery 
of  rocks  of  this  horizon  in  America),  and  at  Galisteo,  in  New  Mexico, 
the  White  Chalk  division  of  the  Cretaceous.  From  the  fact  that  the 
Cretaceous  beds  lie  unconformably  upon  the  upheaved  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  beds,  he  concluded  that  the  same  were  dej)osited  after  the 
principal  dislocation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

The  Sierm  Nevada  he  right!}'  inferred  to  Ik?  of  more  n»cent  uplift 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains,   probably  dating  from  the  end  of   the 

Miocene  or  Pliocene,  and  the  Coast  Range 
from  the  end  of  the  Eocene. 

To  W.  P.  RIake  fell  the  lot  of  aceom pann- 
ing Lieutenant  Williamson,  whose  route  led 
from  San  Fnmcisco  southward  along  the  San 
Joacjuin  River,  through  San  Francisco  Pa.<s 
in  the  mountains  to  the  Mohave  River,  and 
workofw.P.Buuce  ciu>tward  along  the  thirty 
lhc^i"fi?R;ih^d    second  and  thirty-third  par- 

Survey.,  1853-1856.  j^Uds    to    the    ttlOUth    of    the 

(lihi.     The  region,  as  pointed  out  by  S.  F. 

Emmons/'  'Ms  not  one  from  which  definite 

geological  data  could  be  obtained,'"  the  rocks. 
Fig.  fio.-wininm  Phipps  Blake.       ^^ith  thc  cxccption  of  rcccnt  and  Tertiary 

formations,  ])eing  barren  and  classed  a.s 
metamorphic  and  eruptive,  lie  however  noU^d  the  wide-spread  occur- 
rence of  Tertiarv  rocks  about  San  Francisco  and  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  occurrence  of  eruptive  serpentinous  rocks.  He  alx) 
made  many  interesting  minor  observations  on  the  polishing  and  groov- 
ing of  -hard  rocks  by  wind-blown  sand  and  other  desert  phenomena. 
Mountains  of  the  isolated  or  ''lost  mountain  •' type  were  described, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  Desert  was  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
noted.  The  age  of  the  coast  mountains  was  determined  as  at  least 
post-Pliocene,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  rocks  of  the  region  with 
gold  he  regarded  as  having  been  contemporaneous  with  the  uplift. 

"Presidential  iiddress,  CJeologieal  Society  of  Washington,  1896. 
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To  Blake,  too,  fell  the  study  of  the  collections  made  by  Pope's  expe- 
dition along  the  rout-e  near  the  thirty-second  parallel.  It  was  the 
original  intention  of  Pope  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  Marcou, 
but  owing  to  the  decision  of  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  the  collec- 
tions were  returned  by  Marcou,  as  already  noted,  "in  a  confused  cx)n- 
dition  and  with  many  of  the  labels  displaced''  and  ^\v(}n  to  Blake. 

Captain  Pope's  route  extended  from  Preston  on  the  Red  River  in  a 
southwesterly  direc^tion  to  the  Pecos  River,  and  thence  nearly  due 
west  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso  and  Dona  Ana  in  New 
Mexico,  crossing  the  Organ,  Hucrco,  and  (luadalupe  mountains.  The 
result  of  this  expedition  was  to  estal)lish  the  Carboniferous  character 
of  the  limestone  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  the  prevailing  granitic  type 
of  the  Huerco  Riinge,  and  the  presumable  Carboniferous  age  of  the 
limestone  and  sandstone  of  the  (hiadalupes  (see  also  Shumard's  obser- 
vations, p.  434).  The  underlying  formations  of  the  Llano  Estacado 
were  judged  from  the  specimens  to  be  probably  Cretaceous  and  not 
Jumssic,  as  mapped  by  Marcou.  For  the  geology  of  the  region 
between  Llano  Fistncjido  and  Preston,  Bhike  drew  largely  on  Shumard's 
pul>lications. 

The  origin  of  the  gyi)sum  beds  he  r(»garded  as  due  to  the  action  on 
the  underlying  limestone  of  ])erc()Iating  waters  containing  sulphuric 
acid  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  [)vrites. 

Thomits  Antisell  accompanied  the  party  under  command  of  Lieut. 

J.  G.  Parke,  surveying  the  route  in  southern  California  to  connect 

with  the  routes  near  the  thirt3'-tifth  and  thirty-second  parallels  and 

also  the  route  near  the  thirty -second  parallel  ])etween 

Anti^'^  ®'  the  Rio  Gi-ande  and  Pimas  Village,  which  was  explored 

by  Parker  in  1854-55. 

Antisell  recognized  the  post-Miocene  age  of  the  final  uplift  of  the 
Coast  Range  and  thought  that  the  elevating  force  nnist  have  taken 
place  from  two  points,  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south,  and  that 
the  forces  became  gradually  spent  as  they  passed,  one  in  a  southerly 
and  the  other  in  a  northerly  direction  toward  each  other.  He  con- 
ceived that  this  resulted  in  an  ui)lifting  of  the  consolidated  crust  of 
the  State  at  either  end,  while  the  renter  remained  quiescent,  causing 
thereby  a  rupture  of  the  superficial  strata,  or  cvcui  a  depression  below 
sea  level  near  the  middle,  forming  thus  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Influenced  to  some  extent  by  Eliedc  Beaumont's  theory  of  mountain 
uplift  and  the  relative  age  of  mountain  ranges,  as  indicated  by  their 
parallelism,  he,  without  conunitting  himself  in  any  way,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  north  and  south  trend  of  all  the  New  Mexican  ranges  and 
northwest  and  southeast  trend  of  the  Sierras,  the  ( -oast  Range,  and 
the  ranges  of  Nevada. 

No  Paleozoic  rocks  wen*  n^cognized  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.     The  sandstone'underlying  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the 
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Gila  region,  New  Mexico,  was  thought  to  be  Devonian,  though  no 
fossils  were  found  by  which  the  age  might  be  definitely  proven.  What 
fossils  were  collected  during  this  expedition  were  described  by  Conrad 
and  were  all  Tertiary  forms. 

As  with  Hitchcock  and  other  of  the  early  workers,  he  failed  to  real- 
ize the  full  culpabilities  of  river  action  during  gradual  crustal  move- 
ment, and  found  the  same  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  course  of 
the  Gila  that  Hitchcock  did  with  that  of  the  Connecticut  (p.  310). 

During  the  series  of  elevations  [he  wrote]  which  finally  uplifted  this  range  (the 
Pinaleno)  to  its  present  altitude,  the  upheaving  force  must  have  )x»en  exerted  even 
upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  range,  raising  the  table-land  of  northern  Soiu»ra 
and  Chirioahua  to  so  great  a  height.  This  strain  may  have  produced  a  fissure  fn)in 
east  to  west,  or  cracked  and  perhaps  depressed  the  strata  along  parallel  3;^°,  aiul 
thus  enabltni  the  Gila  to  take  that  as  a  permanent  course.  Some  such  catastruphe 
nuist  have  occurred,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  river  unaided  could  have 
cut  through  such  lofty  hills  and  hard  rocks  as  it  appears  to  have  done  in  it.M  pasaa^ 
through  these  mountains,  running  as  it  does  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the 
ranges. 

Antiseirs  report  wa.s  accompanied  by  numerous  sections  in  black  and 
white  through  the  coast  ranges,  and  a  colored  geological  map  of  the 

region  extending  from  San  Fmncisco  to  Los 
Angeles;  also  by  a  colored  map  and  section 
of  the  region  from  the  Rio  Grande  (then 
known  as  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte)  to  l)eyon(l 
xMaricopa  Wells  (112-  30'). 

Antisell  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  French 
Huguenot  parentage,  in  1817,  and  came  to 
America  for  political  rea- 
sketch  of  Antiseu.  SOUS  iu  1848,  where  he  prac 
ticed  medicine  until  1854, 
though  in  the  meantime  holding  the  position 
of  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  a  number  of  col- 
leges, including  those  of  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont; PittsKeld,  Massachusetts;  and  at  the 
Berkshire  Medical  Institute.  Priof  to  his 
American  experiences,  though  by  profession  a  surgeon,  he  had  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  other  sciences,  and  hail 
published  in  1840  a  duodecimo  volume  of  84  pages  on  Irish  geology 
and  a  manual  of  agricultural  chemistry,  prepared  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  soils  of  Ireland.  His  work  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur- 
vey, above  noted,  comprised  his  only  geological  investigations  after 
coming  to  America. 

In  1850  he  was  appointed  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  but 
resigned  to  enter  the  Union  Army  as  surgeon  in  1861.  In  1866  he 
became  chief  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1871 
was  appointed  by  the  Japanese  Government  an  expert  in  chemical 


Fi(i.  (il.— Tlumia^M  Antisell. 
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teirhnology  in  Tokyo.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1877  and 
was  reappointed  to  his  former  position  in  the  Patent  Office,  where  he 
remained  until  1891. 

J.  S.  Newherr}-  was  geologist  to  the  party  under  Lieutenants  Wil- 
liamson and  Abbot,  surveying  routes  in  California  and  Oregon. 
Xewljerry  regarded  the  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  as 

prolwibly  Miocene,  and  the  serpentines  as  of  igneous 
5{2J^U^*^^J^^^  origin — in  this  agreeing  with  Blake.      The  rocks  at 

Arbuckle's  diggings,  near  Fort  Reading,  were  consid- 
ered as  Cretaceous.  He  did  not  agree  withTrask  in  thinking  that  the 
Sierra  Nevada  teniiinated  at  Lassen's  Butte,  or  that  the  Coast  Moun- 
tains, when  continued  northward,  form  the  Cascades  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  He  regarded  Mount  Shasta  as  a  part  of  the  Sieri-a 
Nevadas  (as  did  also  King,  later),  which  were  themselves  probably  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Coast  Range  Mountains.  In  this  he  was 
right.  He  thought  to  have  discovered  evidences  of  a  continuous  ice 
sheet  in  the  region  of  tlie  Three  Sisters  and  Mount  «Fefferson  in  the 
Cascades.  The  canyons,  as  of  the  Cohunbia,  he  rightl\'  regarded  as 
due  to  stream  erosion,  not  to  rifts  by  volcanic  action.  The  few  fossils 
collected  were  described  by  Conrad  and  all  as  Miocene. 

The  surve}^  along  the  thirtyrcighth  and  fort} -tirst  parallels  was  tirst 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Gunnison,  who,  however,  lost  his 
life  in  a  tight  with  the  Indians  in  Sevier  Lake  Valley  in  1853.     Lieut. 

¥j.  H.  Beckwith  was  then  placed  in  charge,  with  Dr. 
Schiei't  Work.  James  Schiel  as  geologist.  The  rout-e  lay  across  Kansas, 

up  the  Arkansas  River,  and  across  the  front  range  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Gmnd  and  (Jreen  rivers,  south  of  Salt  Lake;  thence 
across  the  Huml)oklt  Desert  and  Sierra  Nevadas  to  the  Pitt  and  Sacm- 
mento  rivers  in  California.  The  report  contains  scarcely  anything  of 
value  from  a  geologic^il  standi)oint,  ])eing  mainly  mineralogical  and 
lithological,  though  a  few  invertebrate  fossils  are  described  and  one 
fossil  fish,  the  tirst  named  being  mainly  specinuMis  of  Pr<}fhtctuf<^ 
Terefrratida^  In/werarniLs^  and  (h^ypliea.  Nothing  was  said  regarding 
their  probable  geological  age. 

Dr.  John  Evans,  whose  early  work  in  the   Bad  Lands  is  noted  else- 
where, made  to  Governor  I.  1.  Stevens  reports  on  the  geology  of  the 
northern  route,  which  were,  however,  never  printed. 
Dr.  John  Evuw't  According  to  Enmions,^  two  reports  were  made,  but 

worktaWMhiofftoii  ^^Yi  were  lost  in  transit  from  the  Pacitic  Coast  to 
Territories.  Washington.     No  final  re|X)rt  was  published,  though 

correspondence  shows  that  such  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  as  early  as  18r>l.  Doctor  Evans  dying  in  1861, 
all  trace  of  the  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  lost. 

«  Preftiiiential  Addresn,  (ieolojjical  Society  of  Washington,  1896. 
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Fig.  62.~Oeorge  Gibl>H. 


George  Gibbs  accompanied  a  party  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
George  B.  McClellan  and  made  reports  on  the  country  lying  on  Shoal- 
water  Bay  and  Puget  Sound,  and  also  in  the  central  part  of  what  was 

then  the  Territory  of  Wash- 
?B~v?SihiB^B?*'''^  ington.    His  pubfished  nott^s 
contained  little  of  geological 
interest.     Gibbs,  it  should  be  stated,  while 
active  in  scientific  matters,  did  little  work 
along  the  broad  lines  of  geology.     His  bib- 
liography consists,  in  addition  to  the  al)Ove, 
of  three  brief  notes,  altogether  comprising 
loss  than  a  printed  page.     He  thought  to 
have  discovered  that  the  paving   blocks - 
pebbles — on  Waverly  Place  in   New  York 
City  had  through  the  weight  of  traffic  yielded 
as  if  plastic,  so  that  the  concavit}'  of  one 
fitted  into  a  corresponding  convexity  init< 
neighbor.     He  also  called  attention  to  the 
"glades"  in  Oakland,  Allegany  County,  Maryland,  which  he  l)elieve<l 
to  have  been  the  seats  of  ancient  glaciers. 
In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  survey  by  Swallow 
of  that  portion  of  the  line  built  under  State  auspices 

Sw«llow*t  Survey  of  ,         ^        ,.  -  o.     -r         •  ^  i    ^         i       ^     . 

the  Southwest  and  extenuuig  from  bt.  Louis  westward  to  the  State 

Raiirowi  in  Missouri ,  line  and  known  as  the  Southwest  Branch.     The  report 

of  this  surveys  comprised,  all  told,  less  than  one  hundred 
pages,  and  is  of  interest  mainly  for  the  colored  geological  map  of  the 
region  traversed.  It  dealt,  naturally,  mainly  with  economic  questions, 
as  the  distribution  of  the  ores  of  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper  and  the  character  of  the  soil. 

In  1854  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee 
passed  an  act  creating  for  a  second  time  the 
office  of  geologist  and  mineralogist  of  the 
State.  J.  M.  Satford,  then  holding  the  chair 
of  chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history 

in  the  Cumberland  l^niver- 
T;nS2iieY?854"      «ity  at  Lebanon,  Tennessee, 

was  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion, continuing  to  serve  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  when  the  work  was  aban- 
doned. During  this  time  he  published  two 
biennial  reports,  the  first  in  1856  compris- 
ing 164  pages,  and  the  second  in  1857  com- 
prising but  11  pages.  A  final  volume  on  the  geology  of  Tennessee, 
comprising  550  pages  with  7  plates  of  fossils,  appeared  in  1869  (sec 
p.  534). 


Fig.  68.— James  Merrill  Safford. 
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The  first  report,  known  under  the  title  of  Geolo^cal  Reconnaissance 
of  Tennessee,  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  1865,  and  pub- 
lished in  1856.  It  was  given  up  largely  to  a  somewhat  popular  treatise 
on  the  economic  geology  of  the  State,  with  much  interesting  stratigraph- 
ical  matter. 

Ho  discussed  the  occurrence  of  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  load,  zinc, 
and  even  gold  and  silver,  and  included  also  a  brief  chapter  on  Alu- 
minum or  the  Metal  from  Clay.  ''Stone  coal"  and  the  marbles 
meived  a  share  of  attention,  as  well  as  various  minor  minerals.  From 
a  strictly  geological  standpoint  the  matter  given  in  chapters  5  and  0 — 
the  dosing  chapters  of  the  report  —was  of  greatest  importance.  Here 
ho  dwelt  on  the  general  geological  structure  of  the  State  and  gave  the 
now  well-known  Cumberland  section,  reproduced  with  the  original 
legend  in  tig.  (U,  and  also  an  ideal  cross  section  illustrating  the  geolog- 
»<*al  structure  of  F^ast  Tennessee,  lie  pointed  out  the  striking  paral- 
lelism of  the  valleys  and  ridges  and  the  occasional  vertical  position  of 
the  beds,  as  well  as  the  f reciuent  repetition  of  the  sjime  series  of  l)eds, 
due  to  folding  and  faulting. 

^' w.  B   f  asii 


^^^^s^K^ 


Fig.  61. — Section  from  the  (Cumberland.  8  miles  north  of  Jasper,  to  the  Eantem  base  of  I^)okout 

Mountain.     (  After  Janie.s  M.  Saffonl.) 

(Length  of  section.  '20  miles:  vertical  scale,  alxnit  five  thousand  ft'ct  to  the  inch.) 

A  and  C,  Hifjrh  edgef*.  respectively,  of  the  Cumberland  and  Walden's  ridge,  overlooking  Se<iuatchee 

Valley,  repre«ente<l  by  the  <lepression  between.     D.  Narrow  valley  of  the  Tennessee  Kiver;  the  si'ction 

crofwefl  a  few  milcH  above  Kelly's  P'erry.    K.  P«»rtion  of  the  Walden's  ridge  and  Raccoon  range  cut  off 

by  the  river,  etc.    L,  Lookout  Mountain.    Depression  between  E  and  L.  Valley  of  Lookout  (reek. 

The  unbroken  lines  represent  the  formations  as  they  ai'tually  <K!cur.  The  broken  lines  indicate 
the  elevation  of  the  folds,  and  the  amount  of  matter  removed  by  denudation.  H,  Suininit  of  the 
restored  Sequatchee  fold.  I.  I.  Converging  lines  indicating  a  section  of  the  sup|)osed  liKsure  or  rent. 
F.  Summit  of  another  tunaller  fold. 

He  grouped  the  rocks  under  fourteen  formations,  extending  from 
the  mi<»i-slate  group  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  Azoic  age  to  the  Allu- 
vial, post-Tertiary  series.  The  much  discussed  and  still  enigmatical 
Ocoee  conglomerates  were  included  in  his  semiiiietamorphic  series  at 
the  top  of  the  Azoic.  Troost,  it  will  he  r(Mnem})er(»d,  put  them  at  the 
bai^e  of  bis  Cambrian. 

The  importance  of  fossils  for  purposes  of  correlation  was  at  this 
time  distinctly  recognized. 

Kvery  formation  lias,  in  ffmat  i>art,  its  own  siH'cios  of  fossils.  Most  (»f  those  found 
in  one  do  not  occur  in  any  other.  V]Hm  this  fa<*t  dej^ends  the  jrreat  utility  of  fossils. 
They  furnish,  when  known  well  enou>;h  t<>  1h»  recognized,  unniistakable  evidence  of 
the  geolo^c*al  poeition,  and  hence  the  general  (rharacter  oi  the  formation  in  which 
they  oc<'ur. 
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I 


This  report  shows  on  the  part  of  Safford  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  structure  of  the  State  and  an  ability  to  grasp  the 
salient  features  and  master  the  broader  problems  in  a  manner  perhaps 
not  realized  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors. 

The  second  biennial  report,  which  appeared  in  1857,  gave  simply  a 
brief  account  of  the  objects  and  utility  of  the  survey,  with  a  general 
summary  of  what  had  been  accomplished. 

In  this  connection  Richard  O.  Currey's  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the 
same  State  may  bo  mentioned  briefly.     Currey  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Troost  and  later  a  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  East  Ten- 
nessee Universit}'.     His  geological  writings  are  few 

R.O.Cumy's  Sketch         ^     f      »,     •%  *^  i  i  i^i 

oftheQ«ioffvof  and  limited  mainly  to  such  papers  as  the  Southern 
flournal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  and  The  Virginias.  The  sketches  above  referred  to  were 
first  published  in  1853  in  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  subsequently 
brought  out,  under  the  title  quoted,  in  form  of  a  booklet  of  128  pages, 
accompanied  by  a  reprint  of  Safford's  map  in  black  and  white. 

In  1854  Dr.  Ebenezer  Emmons  began  the  publication  of  a  work  on 
American  Geology,  the  intention  being,  as  announced  in  the  ''pro- 
posals," to  bring  it  out  in  four  or  five  parts,  each  of  which  should 
contain  about  200  pages  of  matter.  The  first  part, 
aStoJy!  issJ*^**"  containing  194  pages,  was  issued  at  Albany  in  1854. 
It  was  given  up  mainly  to  a  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  geology,  of  the  rocks  composing  the  earth's  crust,  and 
some  70  pages  devoted  to  An  Application  of  Geological  Facts  and 
Principles  to  the  Business  of  Mining.  Part  II — the  last  that  was  ever 
issued — comprised  250  pages  and  18  plates,  and  was  given  up  to  an 
exposition  of  the  author's  views  on  the  Taconic  and  Lower  Silurian 
systems  as  developed  in  America  and  England. 

This  work,  as  outlined,  was  l)y  far  the  most  pretentious  of  its  kind 
that  had  thus  far  appeared  in  America,  antedating  Dana's  Manual  by 
some  ten  years,  and  having  for  its  predecessors  only  the  American 
reprints  of  Bakewell's  Introduction,  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
and  De  La  Beche's  Manual,  besides  the  smaller  text-books  of  Eaton 
and  Emmons,  published  in  the  twenties,  and  which  have  been  pre- 
viously noted.     There  was,  therefore,  ample  room  for  a  work  of  this 
nature,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  occasion  was  propitious  or  Emmons 
the  man  for  the  task.     Too  much  of  the  work  (122  pages)  was  given 
up  to  a  defense  of  the  author's  own  peculiar  views,  which  were  not  in 
all  cases  the  best,  or  most  generally  accepted.     His  style  was  poor, 
often  lacking  in  perspicuity,  and  in  many  ways  he  laid  himself  open  to 
savage  onslaughts  of  criticism."    Unjust  as  much  of  this  criticism  may 
have  been,  Emmons,  it  must  be  confessed,  showed  singular  ignorance 

«See  Hall's  review  (unsigned)  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  XIX,  May,  1855. 
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of,  or  indifference  toward,  much  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  the 
West  and  Northwest,  and  his  ideas  regarding  the  early  history  of  the 
globe  were  not  the  most  advanced.  Heat  was  regarded  as  at  first 
the  predominant  and  active  element.  As  the  activity  of  fire  dimin- 
ished, that  of  the  antagonistic  element,  water,  increased.  The  fii*st 
was  paroxysmal  in  its  action,  the  latter  constant.  In  America  he 
found  the  evidences  of  aqueous  agencies  on  a  grand  scale,  but  "vol- 
canic fire"  seemed  so  far  a  thing  of  the  past  that  it  was  ''  impossible 
to  obtain  specimens  even  for  laboratory  illustration.'' 

Fire  or  heat,  he  wrote,  acts  in  four  ways:  (1)  In  tlie  elevation  of 
areas  by  expansive  forces  beneath  the  crust;  (2)  by  the  transferrence 
of  fused  matter  from  the  interior  to  the  surface;  (3)  by  producing 
areas  of  subsidence,  caused  by  this  loss  of  matter  from  beneath;  and 
(4)  the  elevation  or  depression  of  areas  simply  through  expansion  and 
contraction  of  strata  by  heat  and  cold.  The  internal  heat  he  regarded 
as  effective  in  sustaining  ''  that  degree  of  temperature  which  is  best 
fitted  to  the  organic  and  structural  conditions  of  living  beings"  on  the 
earth. 

The  classification  adopted  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  put  out 
in  his  North  Carolina  report  (p.  431)  and  need  not  ])e  repeated  here. 

The  pyrocrystalline  rocks,  it  may  be  stated,  however,  he  regarded 
as  the  results  of  the  primary  consolidation  of  the  earth's  crust.  The 
fact  that  some  of  these  occurred  in  dikes  he  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
Assuring  of  the  earlier-cooled  portions  of  the  crust  by  shrinkage  and 
the  forcing  up  through  these  fissures  of  the  lower,  still  unconsolidated 
portion.  He  imagined  that  the  age  of  rocks  might  be  deduced  from 
their  crystalline  state,  the  older  having  been  subjected  to  greater  heat 
and  hence  becoming  most  perfectly  fused  and  most  highly  crystalline 
on  cooling.  The  granites  were,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  tirst  prod- 
ucts of  cooling  and  the  oldest  of  rocks. 

Emmons  regarded  concretions  and  nodules  as  symmetrical  bodies 
due  to  "a  force  by  virtue  of  which  the  molecules  are  really  transferred 
to  central  points  where,  by  constant  accumulation,''  they  form  the 
concretion.  The  parallel  planes  of  the  rhombic  forms  in  limestones 
and  slaty  rocks,  and  jointed  structure  in  general,  ''admits  of  the  same 
explanation.''  The  concentric  weathering  shown  by  massive  rocks 
was  referred  to  the  same  cause.  Further  than  this,  he  regarded  the 
phenomena  of  rift  and  grain  in  a  massive  rock  as  identical  with  cleav- 
age in  a  simple  mineral.  Such  rocks  "are  not  only  composed  of 
crystallized  minerals^  but  they  are  crystalline  in  the  mass." 

The  serpentine  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  he  considered  a  magnesian 
/ock  altered  by  proximity  to  eruptives,  and  he  still  adhered  to  the  idea 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  crystalline  limestones  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  as  announced  in  his  New  York  report.  For  the  tirst  time  in 
an  American  text-book  there  was  here  recognized  the  relationship 
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existing  between  conglomerates  and  sand^ones  as  shore  deposits  and 
the  pelagic,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  materials  laid  down  at  greater 
depths. 

In  1854  Dr.  William  Kitchell  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 

geological  survey  of  New  Jersey.     He  continued  in  office  until  the  close 

of  1856,  during  which  time  he   made  three    annual  reports,  beinij 

assisted  in  the  geological  work  by  George  H.  Cook 

Survey  of  New         and  in  the  topoffrapbic  by  Egbert  L.  Viele.     It  was 

Jersey,  1854-1856.  ^    ,    ^,     ^\^^      ^,  ux    ,  i  i.   .i  i 

expected  that  Conrad  would  take  charge  of  the  palc- 
ontological  work,  but  failing  health  forcing  him  to  resign,  it  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  James  Hall.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  survey,  however,  Hall  appears  to  have  done  little.  The  vertebrate 
fossils  collected  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Joseph  Leidy.  Mr.  Henry 
Wurtz  served  as  chemist  and  mineralogist. 

Such  part  of  the  work  as  was  done  directly  by  Kitchell  contained 
little  that  was  original  or  worthy  of  note,  the  stratigraphic  work  l)eing 
almost  wholly  done  by  Professor  Cook.  In  the  first  report  considera- 
ble attention  was  paid  to  the  greenstone  marls,  their  distribution  and 
chemical  composition,  although  other  economic  questions  were  taken 
up,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  iron  ores.  The  magnetic  iron 
ores  were  regarded  as  deposited  contemporaneously  with  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  in  which  they  were  inclosed. 

In  the  third  annual  report,  printed  in  1856,  Cook  called  attention  to 
the  swamp  lands  and  buried  timl)er,  and  also  the  apparent  gradual 
encroachments  of  the  sea  in  Cape  May  County,  and  stated  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  sinking  of  the  coast  was  going  on  at  the  mte  of  about 
2  feet  in  one  hundred  years.  The  white  crystalline  limestone  of  the 
highlands  was  here  classed  as  Azoic. 

The  results  of  these  observations  were  afterwards  printed  with  some 
additional  matter  in  separate  form,  entitled  Geology  of  the  County  of 
Cape  May,  State  of  New  Jersey,  bearing  the  date  of  1857.  This  report 
contained  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  county  and  catalogues  of 
the  zoological  and  botanical  collections  and  a  few  fossil  invertebrates. 

The  survey  wa,s  brought  to  a  close  on  the  1st  of  May,  1856,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  did  not  feel  able  to  provide  an  appropriation 
for  its  continuance." 

The  surveying  party  under  Maj.  W.  H.  Emory,  for  the  purpose  of 

fixing  the  Mexican  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1854, 

was  accompanied  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry  in  the  capacity  of  geologist  and 

.  „    .  botanistand  Arthur  Schott  as  an  assistant.    Theobser- 

Emory*s  Mexican  •  j     i         i 

Boundary  Survey,     vations  made  bv  thcsc  two  men  were  largely  ph  vsio- 

graphical  and  mineralogical,  with  numerous  notes  of  a 

lithological   nature.     Collections  of  fossils  were  fortunately  made, 

»  According  to  Cook  (Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1868),  Kitchell  died  suddenly  in  the 
inidgt  of  his  active  duties,  leaving  his  notes  and  i>apers  unarranged  for  publication. 
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which  were  referred  to  Messrs.  Hail  and  Conrad  for  determination  and 
report.  The  published  report,  the  work  of  all  the  above  mentioned, 
comprised  but  174  pages  of  text,  with  21  plates  of  fossils.  It  was, 
however,  noteworthy  in  containing  a  colored  geological  map  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  country  to  the  west.  This  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  earliest  colored  geological  map  of  the  region  published  by 
the  Government.  It  is,  moreover,  of  historical  interest  as  showing 
how  little  was  definitely  known  of  the  region.  The  known  mountain 
ranges  were  colored  as  metamorphic,  often  flanked  by  more  or  less 
sinuous,  narrow  bands  of  Cretaceous  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  Large 
areas  of  igneous  rocks  were  represented  as  occurring  in  the  extreme 
northwest  (California,  Oregon,  and  Washington),  })ut  the  great  inte- 
rior, the  Great  Basin  region,  was  left  almost  entirely  blank — geolog- 
ically a  terra  incognita. 

The  fossils,  collected  largely  from  Texas,  were  almost  wholly  Ter- 
tiary, Cretaceous,  and  Upper  Carboniferous  forms.  A  few  Lower 
Silurian  forms  were  figured  and  named  by  Hall,  but  no  descriptions 
were  given. 

What  should  have  been  the  most  important  work  on  economic 
geology  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  thus  far  to 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 

States,  already  noted,  was  Lesley's  Manual  of  Coal 
cSSu'sw."*"*'***     *"^  ^^"^  Topography,  i.sjjued  in  1856— an  octavo  volume 

of  224  pages.  The  scope  of  the  volume  was,  however, 
scarcely  what  one  would  be  led  to  expect  from  its  title,  and  its  possible 
usefulness  sadly  marred  by  the  personal  claims  of  the  author.  Not 
confining  hinLself  to  the  subject  of  coal  and  its  topogiaphy,  he  entered 
freely  into  the  subject  of  mountain  structure,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Appalachians,  the  formation  of  valleys,  theories  of  the  drift, 
topographical  drawing,  and  kindred  subjects.  Lesley  was,  it  should 
J>e  remembered,  a  topographical  assistant  on  the  survey  under  Rogers 
in  1839-1851.  Reference  to  his  work  while  on  the  survey  is  there- 
fore to  be  expected,  though  it  must  be  confessed  one's  expectations 
are  somewhat  exceeded  when  he  lays  claim,  on  his  own  behalf  and 
that  of  Messrs.  Whelpley  and  Henderson — also  assistants  on  the 
Rogers  survey — to  having  been  the  first  to  unravel  the  intricacies  of 
Appalachian  structure.  ''Years  of  patient  toil,'"  he  writes,  ''it  cost 
us  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  range." 
This  same  claim,  in  an  even  more  aggressive  form,  he  put  forward 
again  three  years  later,  in  his  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide,  which 
appeared  under  the  authority  of  the  American  Iron  Association,  of 
which  he  was  secretary,  in  1859.^ 

fl These  attacks  broaght  forth  an  emphatic  rejoinder  from  R.  K.  Rogers  (a  brother 
of  H.  D.  Bogen),  which  was  printed  privately  in  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  22  pages, 
1859. 
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The  merits  of  the  case  can  not  here  be  decided,  but  it  would  seem 
most  probable  that  this  offers  but  another  illustration  of  the  experi- 
ences of  every  executive  who  has  planned,  directed,  and  rendered 
possible  the  work  of  subordinates,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  the 
value  of  his  instrumentality  is  quite  underestimated,  and  all  (redit 
claimed  by  him  to  whom  opportunity  was  given. 

In  1856  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  came  once  more  to  the  front  throufi^h 
the  medium  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  with  a 
paper  of  some  150  royal  quarto  pages  and  12  plates.     In  this  he  con- 
'  sidered  all  changes  \vhich  had  taken  place  since  the 

Hitchcock's  close  of  the  Tertiary  period  as  beloncrinfir  to  the  **allu- 

surtece  Geology,  Vial  formation,"  and  due  to  causes  still  m  operation. 
The  products  of  these  changes  he  classed  as  (1)  drift 
unmodified  and  (2)  drift  modified,  under  the  latter  including  such 
deposits  as  beaches,  ancient  and  modern;  submarine  ridges;  sea  lx)t- 
toms;  osars;  dunes;  terraces;  deltas,  and  moraines.  The  drift  proper 
he  regarded  as  a  product  of  ''several  agencies— icebergs,  glacien>, 
landslips,  and  waves  of  translation" — which,  though  more  active  in 
the  past  than  now,  are  still  at  work.  The  sandy  and  gravelly  plains 
(the  overwash  of  modern  geologists)  and  the  low  ridges  of  New  En^^- 
land  were  thought  to  represent  old  sea  bottoms,  to  be  ''explained  only 
by  the  former  presence  of  the  ocean  above  them,  with  its  tides  and 
currents." 

The  terraces  of  the  Connecticut  River  were  described  in  great  detail, 
with  numerous  references  to  those  of  other  regions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  chief  agency  in  the  formation  of  these  appeared  to  him, 
and  rightly,  to  have  been  water.  Moraine  terraces,  however,  demanded 
the  action  of  stranded  icebergs  in  addition.  To  account  for  the  drift 
accumulations  at  various  altitudes,  he  conceived  that  the  ocean  water 
must  have  stood  some  2,500  feet  a))ove  its  present  level.  He  conceived 
further  "that  all  the  northern  part  of  this  continent,  at  least  all  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  had  been  covered  by  the  ocean  since  the  glacial 
period,"  in  this  agreeing  with  Agassiz.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  '"irregular  coarse  deposit  beneath  the  modified  beaches  and 
terraces,"  he  agreed  essentially  with  the  German  geologist,  Naumann, 
in  supposing  that:  (1)  The  eroding  materials  must  have  been  conuni- 
nuted  stone;  (2)  they  must  have  teen  borne  along  under  heavy  pres- 
sure; (3)  the  moving  force  must  have  operated  slowly  and  with 
prodigious  energy,  and  (4)  moving  in  a  nearly  uniform  direction, 
though  liable  to  local  divergence;  (5)  the  vehicle  of  the  eroded  mate- 
rial could  not  have  l)een  water  alone,  (6)  but  a  firm  and  heavy  mass, 
somewhat  plastic.  "Where,  now,  save  in  glacders,  icebergs,  and  ice 
islands  can  we  find  agencies  that  meet  the  conditions  of  the  above 
principles  respecting  drift?"  The  exact  period  of  operation  of  the 
drift  agency  naturally  he  found  difliculty  in  determining.     He  felt 
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while  the  greater  part  of  the  work  was  accomplished  before  the 
ineiit  had  emerged  very  considerabl}'^  from  the  water,  nevertheless 
kvork  of  erosion  went  on  for  some  time  after  (^mergence  began. 

his  discussion  relative  to  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  he  called  atten- 
to  the  occurrence  of  two  series  of  stria*,  differing  in  their  direc- 

the  more  extensive  being  what  he  termed  ''  drift  stria?,"  and  the 
ad,  much  more  limited  in  extent,  "glacial  striie,"  the  latter  being 
ined  to  the  valleys.  The  first  he  thought  due  to  a(iueo*glacial 
es;  the  last  to  glaciers  existing  earlier  than  the  drift.  Further 
^tigation  brought  to  light  other  striae  which  seemed  quite  as  recent 
oy  claused  by  the  drift  agenc}',  and  he  confessed  to  a  feeling  of 
»t  as  to  which  of  the  agencies  was  earliest.  ''  Perhaps  there  w-ere 
periods  of  glaciei-s,  one  before  and  one  subsequent  to  the  drift, 
le  fact«  concerning  the  dispersion  of  bowlders  he  thought  could  be 
3  satisfactorily  explained  by  icebergs  than  hy  glaciers,  since  this 
sportation  and  scattering  continued  till  after  the  time  when  a  large 
of  the  iM^aches  and  terraces  were  formed.  (Tlaciei>}  would  have 
ed  tracks  through  stratified  deposits.  Icebergs  such  as  now 
*rse  the  Atlantic  might  carry  )>owlders  ov(»r  the  ))eaches  and  ter- 
i  and  drop  them  from  time  to  time,  forming  thus  the  intermixture 
>arse,  angular  blocks  and  beach  or  terrace  material  as  we  now  find 
•'The  supposition  that  a  glacier  once  existed  on  this  continent, 

enough  to  reach  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
jrand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  glacial  theory."  (See  further 
.471.) 

le  illustrations  accompanying  this  paix»r  were  l)eautifully  <»xe- 
1,  perhaps  the  })est,  l)otli  those  in  color  and  in  black  and  white, 
had  thus  far  been  produced. 

second  work  of  Hitchcock,  published  this  same  year  and  needing 
ef  reference,  was  his  Geology  of  the  G loins  a  small  octavo  volume 
»6  pages,  6  plates  of  fossils,  and  2  colored  geological  nm])s,  one 
e  United  States  and  (Canada  and  one  of  the  world. 
le  source  of  inspiration  was  evidently  Bone's  treatise  published 
r  the  auspices  of  the  (? eological  Society  of  France.  On  the  maps 
'arious  formations,  indicated  ))y  color,  were:  (1)  Hypozoic  and 
morphic  strata,  with  granite,  syenite,  and  some  porphyries;  (2) 
lary  fossiliferous  strata  to  the  top  of  the  C,'ar}>oniferous;  (8)  Sec- 
ry  strata;  (4)  Tertiary  strata:  (5)  Alluvial  deposits;  and  (6)  Vol- 
es and  igneous  roc*ks  of  the  Alluvial  and  Tertiary  periods, 
paratively  few  areas  are  left  uncolored — areas  scarcely  larger  than 
5  left  as  unknown  or  uncertain  on  the  map  published  in  1884  by 
official  survey  of  the  United  States.  When  one  thinks  of  this  he 
)ut  sDfiile  at  the  naive  remark  of  the  author  when  referring  to  the 
•ing:  "Nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  is  done  approximately  correct." 
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Such  a  work  was  necessarily  largely  a  compilation  and  contained 
little  original  matter. 

J.  D.  Dana,  in  an  article  On  the  Plan  of  Development  in  the  (leo- 

logical  History  of  North  America,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 

greater  mountain  ranges  border  on  the  greater  oceans  in  both  Ameri- 

^  «.      ,  ^*»s,  also  to  the  apparent  fact  that  volcanic  activity,  or 

Dana  on  the  Plan  of      ^   '       ^  ^,  .  ,  ^^  .     ,  .  ^  .  -  ' 

Development  of  North  at  Icast  the  evidence  of  the  action  of  heat,  was  ffreat- 

Amerlca,  1856.  ^     i  i  ,         i      .  i 

est  along  the  coasts  bordering  on  the  greater  oceans 
Assuming  that  the  typical  form  of  a  continent  is  a  basin  with  bor- 
ders of  mountains  facing  the  oceans,  and  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
and  volcanic  activity  are  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  oceans,  and 
again  that  volcanoes  characterize  oceanic  islands  and  not  continental 
interiors,  he  showed  that  the  extent  and  position  of  oceanic  depres- 
sions have  in  a  great  degree  determined  the  features  of  the  land;  that 
oceanic  depression  and  continental  elevation  have  l)oth 
been  in  progress  with  mutual  reaction  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  earth's  refrigeration.  The  original  V-shaped 
diameter  of  the  North  American  continent  he  showed 
to  be  due  to  the  forces  acting  from  the  two  oceans. 

^'Contraction  was  the  power,  under  Divine  Direction, 
which  led  to  the  oscillations  of  the  crust,  the  varied  suc- 
cessions in  the  strata."  These  views,  it  will  be  observcnl, 
are  largely  in  accoi-dance  wuth  those  advanced  in  hi.^ 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  report  in  1849. 
Prior  to  1856  the  age  of  the  slates  of  Braintree,  Mas- 
sachusetts, had  been  problematical.  By 
most  of  the  geologists  of  the  time  they 
had  )>een  considered  as  Primary  or,  pos- 
sible', Transitional.  A  distinct  advance  was,  therefore, 
marked  when,  at  the  August,  1856,  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers 
announced  the  finding  in  these  slates  of  trilobites,  later  identitiedas 
l)elonging  to  Barrande's  Paradox  ides  and  perhaps  identical  with 
Green's  Para&txides  harlanl^  which  had  been  described  from  a  speci- 
men, source  unknown,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Francis  Alger.  On 
presentation  of  this  evidence  Rogers  felt  justified  in  referring  the 
Braintree  slates  to  the  horizon  of  the  lowest  Paleozoic  group,  or 
about  the  level  of  the  Primal  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  the 
Protozoic  sandstone  of  Owen.  The  beds,  it  ma}'  be  noted,  are,  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Dana's  Manual  (181H),  referred  to  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian, and,  therefore,  lie  below  the  Potsdam. 

With  the  exception  of  the  papers  by  Dana  and  Couthou}',  scarcely 
anything  of  consequence  on  the  subject  of  corals,  geologically  consid- 
ered, had  thus  far  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  American.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
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in  1857,  Joseph  Le  Conte,  then  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology 
in  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
geological  arena,  with  a  paper,  subsequently  pub- 
CM3om^'*V857.  ^^^^^^  '"  ^^^  American  Journal  of  Science,  in  which  he 
argued  that  the  peninsula  of  Florida  owed  its  southern 
continuation  to  a  double  process  of  coral-reef  growth  and  sedimenta- 
tion from  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  was  his  idea  that  the  sediments  brought 
down  by  the  Mississippi  sank  to  a  depth  beyond  observation  before 
reaching  the  Keys,  but  were  gradually  deposited  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  curve  formed  by  the  current  as  it  passed  around  the  point. 
When  the  bottom  should  have  become  sufficiently  elevated  by  this 
process,  a  new  reef  would  begin  to  form.  This  process  he  thought  to 
have  gone  on  until  the  channel  had  become  narrowed  as  now,  and  the 
rush  of  water,  together  with  the  depth,  pi-actically  precluded  further 
deposition.  Waves  throwing  broken  material  upon  the  beaches  would 
serve  to  till  the  old  channels  and  convert  them  into  dry  land.  In  brief, 
"the  peninsula  and  Keys  of  Florida  have  been  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined action  of  at  least  three  agencies.  First,  the  Gulf  Stream  laid 
the  foundation;  upon  that  coi-als  built  up  to  the  water  level;  and, 
finally,  the  work  was  completed  by  the  waves." 

Le  Conte  further  conceived  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
has  been  gradually  accelerated  by  the  narrowing  of  its  channel,  and 
hence  had  made  itself  manifest  at  a  greater  distance  into  the  Atlantic, 
thus  bringing  about  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  climate  of  England. 

In  1855  the  first  State  geological  survey  of  Iowa  was  organized,  and 

Dr.  James  Hall  made  State  geologist.     The  organization  continued 

through  1858.     The  reports  of  the  survey  appeared  in  the  form  of 

two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  the  second  volume  was 

Hall  s  OMtoglcal 

Survey  of  Iowa,        given  up  wholly  to  paleontology.     Hall  was  assisted 
in   this   survey   by  J.    D.   Whitney,  who   served  as 
chemist  and  mineralogist,  and  by  A.  H.  Worthen,  F.  B.  Meek,  and 
R.  P.  Whitfield. 

Hall  noted  the  rapid  westward  thinning  out  of  the  various  beds  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  including  those  of  the  Hudson  River,  Medina, 
Clinton,  Niagara,  and  Onondaga  salt  group,  and  Catskill  Mountain 
group,  and  made  the  following  comment: 

This  remarkable  fact  of  the  thinning  out  westerly  of  all  the  seiiimentary  forma- 
tions points  to  a  cause  in  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  ocean,  and  the  currents  which 
transported  the  great  mass  of  material  alon^  certain  lines,  which  became  the  lines 
of  greatest  accumulation  of  sediments,  and  consequently  present  the  greatest  thick- 
ness of  strata  at  the  present  time.  It  is  this  great  thickness  of  strata,  whether  dis- 
turbed and  inclined  as  in  the  (Treen  and  White  mountains  and  the  Appalachians 
generally,  or  lying  horizontally  as  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  that  gives  the  strong 
features  to  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country  of  the  East  and  which  gradually  dies 
oat  as  we  go  westward  just  in  proportion  as  the  strata  become  attenuated. 
WAT  MU8  1904 30 
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Again,  with  reference  tx3  the  subdued  features  of  the  West,  he 
wrote: 

The  thickness  of  the  entire  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  no  matter  how  much  dis- 
turbed and  denuded,  is  not  here  great  enough  to  produce  mountain  features. 

In  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  given  the  gist  of  his  theory  of  moun- 
tain formation,  as  announced  two  years  later. 

Numerous  changes  in  nomenclature  and  important  correlations  were 
made,  or  at  least  attempted.  The  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  of 
Owen  he  considered  as  identical  with  the  Calciferous  of  New  York, 
and  gave  the  name  Galena  to  the  limestone  immediately  succeeding 
the  Trenton,  and  which  Owen  had  called  Upper  Magnesian.  The 
"Coralline  and  Upper  Pentamerus  beds  of  the  Upper  Magnesian 
limestone,"  of  Owen,  he  identified  as  Niagara,  and  proposed  the  name 
Leclaire  to  designate  a  gray  to  whitish  limestone  lying  next  above  the 
Niagara  and  found  outcropping  near  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
entire  series  of  Coal  Measure  rocks  he  showed  to  have  been  deposited 
after  the  disturbances  producing  the  low  folds  in  the  Silurian  rocks, 
illustrating  their  relative  position  by  the  section  here  reproduced. 

The  encrinital  group  of  Burlington  and  that  of  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
thought  by  D.  D.  Owen  to  be  distinct,  were  considered  by  Hall  to  be 
identical.  The  entire  series  of  Carboniferous  limestones  were  regarded 
as  ''  successively  deposited  in  an  ocean,  the  limits  of  which  were  grad- 
ually contracted  upon  the  north  while  at  the  south  the  conditions  were 
becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  this  kind  of 
deposition  and  to  the  support  of  the  fauna  which  abounded  throughout 
the  period,  until  both  culminated  in  the  great  limestone  formation  of 
Kaskaskia.     (The  Archimedes  limestone  of  Owen.) 

In  discussing  the  relationship  of  the  limestone  and  coal,  Hall  quoted 
from  his  report  on  the  geology  and  paleontology  of  the  Mexican 
Boundary,  elsewhere  alluded  to.     With  reference  to  this  he  wrote: 

The  conditions  favorahle  to  the  production  of  an  extensive  deposit  of  marine  Hme- 
stone  are  not  such  as  usually  accompany  the  production  of  coal.  In  the  present 
instance  the  ocean,  depositing  the  great  limestone  formations  previous  to  the  coal 
period,  occupied  to  a  great  extent  the  present  area  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  suc- 
ceeiled  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  *  *  *  We  h^in  thus  to  comprehend  the 
truth,  that  during  the  period  of  the  great  coal  formations  of  the  West,  in  which  these 
calcareous  deposits  were  in  course  of  formation — that  during  the  oscillations  which 
we  know  to  have  occurred  throughout  the  coal  period  there  was  a  time  when  the 
whole  area  hecame  depressed  so  as  to  allow  the  waters  of  the  western  ocean  to 
flow  overall  the  Coal  Measure  region;  or,  at  least,  as  far  northward  and  eastward 
as  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  from  hence  it  derived  the  limestone  under 
consideration. 

The  series  of  beds  immediately^  underlying  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
at  Burlington,  ^nd  now  considered  as  Kinderhook  (sub-Carboniferous), 
Hall  relegated  to  the  Chemung;  this  proved  to  be  an  error,  and  one 
that  it  required  many  years  to  eradicate. 
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It  was  noted  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  seemed  likely  to  be  found 
strongly  developed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Subsequent  to  thia  period,  however,  every  fledimentary  formation  indicates  the 
proximity  of  land  on  the  east.  The  great  thickness  of  strata,  coarse  materials,  and 
numerous  fucoids  of  the  Hudson  River  group  in  its  eastern  extension  indicate  prox- 
imity to  land,  or  the  course  of  strong  currents,  while  in  the  west  the  formation  dies 
out  in  some  inconspicuous  line  shaly  and  calcareous  beds,  which,  l)oth  in  nature  and 
condition  of  the  material  and  in  the  fossil  contents,  indicate  great  distance  from  land 
and  a  quiet  ocean." 

Hall  took  the  ground  that  the  treeless  character  of  the  prairies  was 
due  mainly  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  inferred,  on  what  seemed 


ff  The  volumes  of  this  work  now  in  the  library  of  the  National  Museum  were  the 
I>en^onal  property  of  F.  B.  Meek,  and  many  of  the  statements  made  by  Hall  are  sav- 
agely criticised  by  the  fonner  in  marginal  not(^s.  Thus,  with  reference  to  Hall's 
statements  as  to  the  Potsdam,  Meek  nott^s:  "It  was  quite  safe  for  him  to  make  this 
pretHction,  when  he  knew  at  the  time  he  was  writing  it,  I  had  identified  Potsdam 
fosHils  in  Hayden*8  collections  from  the  Black  Hills.  These  fossils  were  then  in  Pro- 
fessor Hall's  house — he  ha<l  seen  them  and  heard  me  say  I  regarde<l  them  as  Potsdam 
sp€?cies." 

Still  jealous  of  his  discoveries  of  supposed  Permian  fossils  in  the  West,  Meek  also 
bitterly  criticise<l  Hall's  reference  t^)  the  occurrence  of  Permian  and  Jurassic  rocks  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  added  in  the  margin:  "This  was  all  intended  to 
bear  the  date  of  1857,  although  every  word  of  it  was  written  after  the  publication  of 
our  (i.  e.,  Meek  and  Hayden)  Permian  and  Junissic  discoveries  in  1858." 

Again  on  page  142,  Hall  stated:  "In  the  early  part  of  1857  Mr.  Worthen  placed 
in  the  liands  of  the  writer  some  peculiar  f(»SHilH  (tollected  several  ye^rs  since  in 
Illinois  and  supposed  to  be  from  the  Coal  Measures.  These,  however,  were  at  once 
recognized  as  of  peculiar  forms,  differing  from  (  oal-Measure  fossils,  and  a  farther 
examination  proves  them  to  he  of  Permian  types,  an<l  closely  allied  to  British 
species."  To  this  statement  Meek  has  added  the  following  marginal  note:  "At  the 
time  he  obtained  these  fossils  from  Mr.  W.  ho  told  ^Ir.  W.  he  regarded  them  as 
lower  Cretaceous  forms."  Also  "If  he  had  stiited  when  this  Mater'  examination 
was  made,  it  would  have  l>een  all  right;  but  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  was 
sometime  in  1857,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  our  paper 
on  the  Kansas  fossils  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1858;  and  yet  he  intended  at  that  time 
that  this  report  should  lx?ar  the  date  of  1857." 

On  i)age  144  Hall  suggested  the  i)robability  of  lin<ling  in  the  We^t  b<'<ls  of  the  age  of 
the  Jura  or  Oolite  of  Europe.  To  this  Meek  has  adde<l  the  following:  "How  wonder- 
fully sagacious  he  was  to  make  this  predication,  when  he  knew  we  had  Jurassic  fossils 
then  in  his  house  (which  he  had  seen)  from  the  Black  Hills,  Nebniska!  Yet  what 
is  here  written  is  intende<l  to  date  in  1857." 

Again,  Hall  says:  "Thus  far  the  collections  made  in  the  explorations  across  this 
western  country  have  brought  us  no  true  Jurassic  fossils,  and  it  is  only  in  the  far 
north  and  uj)on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  also  as  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  that  we  have  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  these  rm^ks  below  the  Cre- 
taceous formation.**  To  which  Meek  ai)pende<l  the  following:  "At  the  very  time 
when  Professor  Hall  wrote  those  words  some  of  Doi'tor  Hayden's  Jurassic  fossils  from 
the  Black  Hills  were  lying  in  a  tray  within  fifteen  feet  of  him,  in  an  adjoining  room. 
I  had  called  his  attention  t4>  them  and  told  him  I  was  satisfied  they  must  l>e  Jurassic 
forms." 

It  is  the  old  story  of  jealousy  an<l  heartburning  (warranted  in  this  case,  it  may  be) 
which  seems  an  almost  invariable  outcome  of  any  attempt  at  mutual  collaboration. 
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tx)  hiui  to  be  reasonable  grounds,  that  the  soil  itself  originated  in  form 
of  an  almost  impalpable  sediment,  which  gradually  accumulated  on 
the  bottom  of  an  immense  lake  which  once  occupied  the  region. 

Hall,  as  already  noted,  was  assisted  in  his  work  on  the  geological 
survey  of  Iowa  by  J.  D.  Whitney,  who  served  as  chemist  and  miner- 
alogist. A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given  by  Whitney  to  the  chem- 
ical nature  of  the  coals  and  the  distribution  and  mode 
SIwa?*f?58^"*'"  o^  occurrence  of  the  lead  and  zinc  ores.  There  was, 
however,  very  little  of  a  theoretical  nature,  and  specu- 
lations regarding  the  origin  of  the  ores  were  almost  entirely  lacking. 
He  regarded  the  iron  ore  of  Jackson  as  having  originated,  in  some 
instances  at  lea^t,  through  the  decomposition  of  nodules  of  iron  pyrites 
which  are  distributed  irregularly  through  the  rock.  In  other  cases  he 
thought  it  to  be  a  deposit  from  springs,  the  original  material,  how- 
ever, having  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  py rite,  as  before. 

Considerable  attention  was  naturally  given  to  the  lead  and  zinc  ores. 
He  noted  that  where  the  Galena  limestone  had  a  maximum  thickness, 
the  lead  deposits  were  limited  to  the  central  and  lower  portions  of  the 
rock,  and  never  penetrated  the  Blue  limestone,  and  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  at  least,  the  deposits  diminished 
in  productiveness  rapidly  after  passing  below  a  limit  perhaps  fifty 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  Galena.  W^hen,  however,  the  Grnlena  lime- 
stone was  diminished  in  thickness,  he  noted  that  the  lead  deposits  were 
found  in  lower  and  lower  positions  until,  at  last,  the  bottom  of  the 
Blue  limestone  was  reached,  where  the  Upper  sandstone  entirely  cut 
off  the  ore,  there  having  never  been  a  single  instance,  so  far  as  he  had 
ascertained,  in  which  a  crevice  had  been  worked  in  that  rock. 

He  found  reason,  thei-efore,  to  differ  somewhat  with  Owen  in  his 
statement  to  the  effect  that  when  a  mine  was  sunk  through  the  Cliff 
to  the  Blue  limestone  beneath,  the  lodes  shrank  to  insignificance,  as 
considerable  deposits  of  ore  had  been  worked  in  the  Blue  limestone, 
though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  lead  of  the  upper  mines  came 
from  the  lead-bearing  rock. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  the  lead-bearing  crevices  extending  down- 
ward indefinitely  and  the  probability  of  deep  mining  ever  being  likely 
to  prove  profitable,  Whitney  wrote,  *'The  question  can  be  answered 
unhesitatingly  in  the  negative,"  and  went  on  to  stat«  that  the  most 
profitable  method  of  mining  will  be  in  the  form  of  horizontal  excava- 
tions or  drifts  and  not  by  means  of  vertical  shafts. 

The  Iowa  lead  deposits,  it  should  be  noted,  he  regarded  as  occurring 
in  ga«h  veins.  The  mineral  deposits  of  the  Northwest  in  general  were 
classified  under  the  heads  of  surface  deposits,  vertical  crevices,  and  flat 
sheets,  as  in  his  work  on  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  United  States 
(p.  438). 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  idea  advanced  by  Whitney  in  any  part 
of  his  report  is  that  regarding  the  origin  of  the  siliceous  matter  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
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It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  such  sandstones  were  originally  formed  by 
mechanical  agencies,  the  material  being  nupposed  to  have  gradually  accumulated 
from  the  grinding  down  of  previously  existing  quartzose  rocks.  The  facts  collected, 
however,  seem  rather  to  point  to  chemical  than  mechanical  causes.  *  *  *  We 
can  hardly  understand  how  such  an  amount  of  quartzose  sand  could  have  been  accu- 
mulated without  its  containing  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  detritus, 
which  could  be  recognized  as  having  come  from  the  destruction  of  the  schistose, 
feldspath,  and  trappean  rocks,  which  make  up  the  larger  portion  of  the  Azoic  series 
wherever  it  has  been  examine<l.  The  uniform  size  of  the  grains  of  which  the  sand- 
stone is  composed  and  the  tendency  to  the  development  of  crystalline  facets  in  them 
are  additional  facts  which  suggest  the  idea  of  chemical  precipitation  rather  than  of 
mechanical  accumulation/' 

In  1850  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock  was  appointed  State  geologist  of 
Vermont,  and  continued  to  serve  until  1800,  at  which  time  he  submitted 
his  final  report,  which  appeared  in  1861  in  the  form  of  two  quarto  vol- 
umes of  982  pages,  accompanied  by  a  colored  geolog- 
Oeokvy  of  Vermont,  ical  map  of  the  State,  two  maps  showing  the  terraces 
and  ])eaches,  and  85  plates  of  scenery,  fossils,  sections, 
etc.  Hitchcock  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  his  sons,  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, jr.,  and  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  and  by  Albert  D.  Hager,  in  whose 
charge  was  placed  the  final  publication  of  the  work. 

The  main  objects  of  the  survey,  as  outlined  in  the  introduction,  were 
first,  to  gain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  solid  rocks  of  the  State  as  to  be 
able  to  delineate  them  upon  maps  and  sections;  second,  to  study  the 
loose  deposits  lying  upon  the  solid  rocks  and  trace  out  the  changes 
which  the  surface  of  the  State  had  undergone;  third,  to  collect,  arrange, 
and  name  specimens  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  from  every  part  of 
the  State  for  the  State  cabinet;  fourth,  to  ()})tain  a  full  collection,  for 
the  same  cabinet,  of  specimens  valuable  from  an  economic  standpoint; 
and  fifth,  to  identif}'  the  metamorphosed  rocks  of  tiie  State  with  those 
which  had  not  been  thus  changed. 

The  systematic  geolog}-  was  in  innnediate  charge  of  Professor 
Hitchcock,  though  aided  by  C.  B.  Adams,  Zadock  Thompson,  A.  1). 
Hager,  and  C.  H.  Hitchcock.  The  economic  geology  was  in  charge 
of  Hager,  and  the  chemistry,  of  C.  H.  Hitchcock.  The  Kev.  S.  K. 
Hall  aided  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  its  agricultural  possibilities.  The  paleontological  work  was 
done  by  James  Hall,  and  the  paleobotanical  by  Lesquereux.  Hit<.*h- 
cock  recognized  at  this  date  that  each  rock  formation  was  character- 
ized by  its  peculiar  group  of  fossils  not  found  in  any  other;  so  that  a 
paleontologist,  on  seeing  a  specimen,  could  usually  tell  from  which  of 

«The  explanation  of  this  error  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  grains  of  which  this  sand- 
Btone  is  made  up  have  been  cefnented  by  a  secondary  deposition  of  interstitial 
flilica,  so  deposited  as  to  convert  each  granule  into  a  more  or  leas  perfect  crystal,  of 
which  the  original  sand  grain  forms  the  nucleus.  It  is  a  caw  of  secomlary  growth 
and  enlai^ement,  a  phenomenon  now  well  known  to  every  petrographer,  but 
undreamed  of  at  the  time  of  Whitney's  writing. 
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the  series  it  came,  thus  indicating  a  great  advance  over  any  of  his  pre- 
vious reports. 

His  views  on  metaworphism  and  the  production  of  schistose  aud 
slatj^  cleavage  were  still,  however,  in  an  immature  state.  It  is  to  Ih» 
noted,  however,  that  all  through  his  work  he  is  far  from  being  dog- 
matic, usually  contenting  himself  with  a  discussion  of,  and  full  quota- 
tions from,  the  expressed  opinions  of  others,  stating  his  reasons  for 
adopting  or  rejecting  any  one,  as  the  case  may  have  been. 

Referring  to  the  agencies  of  metamoi-phism,  and  particularly  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  the  "transfer  of  ingredients  from  one 
part  of  a  mass  to  another,''  he  wrote:  "We  know  of  no  other  agency 
by  which  this  could  be  produced,  except  by  galvanism."  To  the  same 
agency  he  would  ascribe  the  production  of  cleavage,  foliation,  and 
joints.  He  nevertheless  recognized  the  possibility  of  the  metamor- 
phism  of  sediments  through  pressure,  and  dwelt  in  considerable  detail 
upon  the  elongation  and  flattening  of  pebbles  in  the  conglomerates 
near  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  The  jointing  of  rocks  in  these  conglom- 
erates he  regarded,  as  already- stated,  as  due  "to  some  polar  force  sueli 
as  heat  or  galvanism.  Mere  shrinkage  could  not  have  separated  the 
pebbles  so  smoothly,  much  less  could  a  strain  from  beneath  have  thus 
fractured  them.  *  *  *  A  mere  inspection  of  the  rock  in  place  will 
satisfy  anyone  that  no  mechanical  agency  is  suflScient  to  explain  these 
phenomena."  Yet  to-day  "mere  inspection"  will  satisfy  anyone  that 
mechanical  agency  is  amply  sufficient.     (See  also  p.  510.) 

He  regarded  feldspar  in  all  of  the  crystalline  rocks  as  the  result  of 
a  process  of  metamorphism: 

SilicAteH  probably  furnished  the  ingredients,  which,  l)eing  abstracted  by  hot  water, 
left  the  excess  of  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz,  and  forme<i  the  feldspar  and  mica  to 
fill  up  the  interstices.  The  feldspar,  which  has  converte<l  the  cement  into  gneis»j, 
could  have  no  other  origin,  and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  all  the  rest  which  have 
l>een  adduced,  forces  a  presumption  that  feldspar  in  nearly  all  the  crystalline  rocks, 
stratified  and  unstratitied,  is  a  product  of  metamorphism. 

Further  on,  he  wrote: 

Metamorphism  furnishes  the  most  plausible  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Azoic 
stratified  rocks,  which  are  mica,  talc,  and  hornblende  schists,  gneiss,  serpentine, 
whit^  limestone,  etc.,  such  as  cover  a  large  part  of  Vermont. 

He  recognized  at  this  time  the  influence  of  water  as  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  tnippean  rocks,  since  the  intrusion  of  the  materiaU 
often  in  thin  sheets  scarcely  thicker  than  writing  paper,  could  not  l>e 
explained  on  the  theory  of  fusion  from  dry-he^it  alone.  *' By  melius 
of  water  the  materials  could  be  introduced  wherever  that  substance 
could  penetnite." 

His  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  the  drift  had  been  considerably 
modified  since  his  earlier  reports,  though  he  was  not  as  yet  willing  to 
accept  the  theory  of  a  continental  ice  sheet.    Thus: 
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We  have  no  doubt  that  a  part  of  what  we  call  drift  phenomena  in  New  England 
wai<  pnxluced  by  glaciers  such  as  we  have  described  as  once  connected  with  the 
Green  Mountain  range.  But  the  main  features  of  drift  we  impute  to  ioebei^gs  and 
ice  floes  as  the  continent  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  ocean. 

He  thought,  too,  to  have  found  evidence  that  the  continent  went 
down  to  a  depth  of  something  like  2,0(X)  feet,  and  as  some  of  the  ice- 
])erg.s  in  the  Atlantic  have  been  estimated  as  extending  2,500  feet 
lielow  the  surface,  he  argued  that  the  effects  of  such  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  glaciers.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a  continental 
ice  sheet  was  still  beyond  his  comprehension,  and  his  chief  arguments 
against  the  glacial  origin  of  much  of  the  drift  was  based  upon  the  fact 
that  all  known  glaciers  are  confined  to  vaile3's;  and,  moreover,  that 
there  was  no  known  glacier  more  than  50  or  60  miles  wide,  ''whereas 
the  ancient  American  glacier  must  have  been  at  least  2,500  miles  wide 
and  have  spread  over  all  the  mountains  as  well  as  valleys,  and  often 
have  been  obliged  to  move  uphill  as  well  as  over  a  level  surface." 
The  three  prominent  directions  of  the  drift  were  to  him  also  arguments 
against  the  ice  slieet.  These  were  essentially  the  ideas  advanced  in 
his  Sui-face  Geology  (p.  462). 

On  lithological  grounds  the  alluvial  deposits  were  classified  as  (1) 
drift  and  (2)  modified  drift,  and  on  chronological  grounds  into  four 
j)eriods,  in  each  of  which  the  continent  was  differently  situated  in 
respect  to  the  level  of  the  ocean.  These  were,  first,  the  drift  period, 
when  the  continent  was  under  water  at  its  greatest  depth;  second,  the 
l)each  period,  when  it  began  to  emerge;  third,  the  terrace  period, 
when  the  continent  rose  to  nearly  its  present  situation;  and,  fourth, 
the  historic  or  present  period.  The  phenomena  of  the  modified  drift 
as  terraces  and  beaches  were  worked  out  in  detail  in  this  report  by 
C.  H.  Hitchcock. 

In  the  chapter  on  hy])ozoic  and  paleozoic  rocks  Hitchcock  expressed 
the  l)elief  that  the  rocks  of  Vermont  have  been  thrown  into  a  succes- 
sion of  folds  while  in  a  semiplastic  condition  by  a  force  from  the 
direction  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  their  crests  have  been  subsequently 
denuded,  some  10,000  vertical  feet  having,  it  was  estimated,  disap- 
peared from  the  surface  of  the  Shelburne  anticline.  The  strata  of 
those  folds  with  westerly  dips,  on  the  western  side  of  the  anticlines, 
he  regarded  as  occupying  a  normal  position;  while  those  with  easterly 
dips,  on  the  eastern  side,  had  be(Mi  inverted,  so  that,  as  he  expressed 
it,  ''though  we  cross  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  easterly  dips  in 
going  eastward  we  can  not  infer  that  we  are  constantly  meeting  with 
older  and  older  rocks,  and  therefore  that  mere  superposition  would 
not  justify  one  in  deciding  upon  their  relative  ages." 

Concerning  the  position  of  the  much-disputed  red-sand  rock,  Hitch- 
cock remarked  that  without  an  exception  it  rested  upon  the  Hudson 
Kiver  group,  and  the  stratigraphical  evidence  showed  it  to  be  of  the 
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age  of  the  Medina  sandstone  or  Oneida  conglomerate.  In  this  he  was 
in  error,  the  red-sand  rock  being  now  universally  conceded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Lower  Cambrian.  He  also  regarded  the  black  slate  beneath 
the  red-sand  rock  as  belonging  to  the  Hudson  River  group,  although 
Emmons  had  regarded  it  as  Taconic  and  thought  to  recognize  a  Pots- 
dam sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall,  in  this  respect  antagoniz- 
ing the  views  of  Adams,  as  announced  in  his  second  report. 

The  name  uEolian  limestone  was  given  to  the  marble  beds  of  Dorset 
Mountain,  which  had  been  renamed  Mount  iEolius.  Its  exact  geolog- 
ical position  was  not  determined,  although  it  was  thought  that  it  might 
be  as  new  as  the  Carboniferous. 

Hitchcock  was  inclined  to  side  with  Emmons  in  the  Taconic  contro- 
versy, on  the  ground  that  the  rocks  were  physically  unlike  the  Lower 
Silurian  which  they  underlay  and  differed  in  the  character  of  their 
organic  remains.  The  thickness  of  these  Taconic  rocks  he  estimated 
to  be  not  less  than  25,000  feet. 

The  clay  slate  directly  overlying  the  calciferous  mica  schist  was 
thought  to  be  probably  of  Devonian  age.  The  calciferous  mica  schist 
itself  was  regarded  as  having  been  originally  a  limestone  formation 
charged  with  a  good  deal  of  silex  and  with  perhaps  silicates  and 
organic  matter,  a  great  deal  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  having  been 
abstracted  by  carbonated  water  and  the  rock  converted  by  metaraor- 
phism  into  a  schist. 

The  numerous  beds  of  seipentine  which  were  found  in  the  State 
limits  were  regarded  as  having  been  derived  mainly  from  beds  of  horn- 
blende schist  and  diorite.  Much  of  the  granite  of  the  State  was  con- 
sidered as  being  as  recent,  at  least,  as  the  Devonian  period. 

It  seems  almost  extraordinary  that,  even  at  this  date,  there  were 
believed  by  Hitchcock,  as  well  as  by  others,  to  be  many  well-authen- 
ticated instances  on  record  in  which  toads,  snakes,  and  lizards  had  l>een 
found  alive  in  the  solid  parts  of  living  trees  and  in  solid  rocks,  as  well 
as  in  gravel  deep  beneath  the  surface.  In  these  cases  it  was  assumeil 
that  the  animals  "'  undoubtedly  crept  into  such  places  while  young, 
and,  after  having  grown,  could  not  get  out.  Being  very  tenacious  of 
life  and  probably  obtaining  some  nourishment  occasionally  bj-  seizing 
upon  insects  that  might  crawl  into  their  nidus,  they  might  sometimes 
continue  alive  even  after  many  years." 

Under  date  of  March,  1857,  an  act  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
provided  for  a  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the  State,  which 
was  to  be  under  the  joint  control  of  James  Hall,  Ezra  S.  Carr,  and 
Oeoioffical  survevt  Edward  Daniels.  This  joint  leadership  seemed,  how- 
fuuT'cSrtMd  ever,  to  have  proven  unsatisfactory,  and  by  a  second 
Daniels,  1857.  ^ct,  approved  April  2,  1860,  James  Hall  was  appointed 

principal  to  the  commission.     This  last  organization  proved  also  to  be 
short-lived,  the  surve}^  being   discontinued   in   1862,  the  legislature 
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even  going  so  far  an  to  refuse  to  refund  to  Hall  the  money  actually 
expiended  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey  or  to  pay  for  his  own 
services.  Under  Hall's  brief  administration  Whitney,  who  had  served 
in  a  like  capacity  in  Iowa,  was  employed  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
lead  region  and  Charles  Whittlesey  to  study  the  regions  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Menomonee  River  and  the  iron  region  of  Lake 
Superior. 

A  single  royal  octavo  volume  of  455  pages  and  9  plates,  a  colored 
geological  map  of  the  lead  region,  and  a  diagram  showing  the  position 
of  the  ore  crevices,  appeared  in  1862  as  a  result  of  this  organization. 

In  this  Hall  repeated  his  attempts  at  correlation  of  the  western  with 
the  eastern  formations.  In  addition  he  called  attention  to  the  driftless 
area  of  the  State,  and  to  the  fact  that,  over  the  whole  area  south  of  the 
Wisconsin  River,  the  Galena  limestone  and  a  portion  of  the  underlying 
Blue  limestone  had  been  removed  by  decomj)osition  and  solution  to  a 
.  depth  of  some  350  to  400  vertical  feet. 

Whitney,  in  his  report  on  the  lead-bearing  region  showed,  as  in  his 
previous  work  (p.  468),  that  the  lead-bearing  fissures  of  the  Northwest 
were  limited  to  one  set  of  strata,  and  that  there  are  but  rarely  any 
evidences  of  dislocation  of  the  strata  or  faults.  Hence,  he  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  ore-bearing  crevices  originated  through  the 
action  of  some  local  cause  or  forces  which  were  limited  in  their  field 
of  action  to  a  comparatively  narrow  vertical  range.  In  short,  he  con- 
ceived the  lead-bearing  fissures  to  have  been  originally  closely  allied 
to  what  are  called  joints.  How  far  shrinkage  and  cr^'stalline  action 
may  have  been  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  joints,  he  was 
unable  to  say,  but  '*It  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  either  or  both  these  causes  united  would  have  produced  a 
tension  in  the  mass  of  rock  which  would  lead  to  the  production  of  fis- 
sures in  two  different  directions.''  He  felt,  further,  that  the  direction 
of  the  fissures  might  have  been  influenced,  if  not  absolutely  deter- 
mined, by  an  elevatory  movement  of  the  region  in  which  they  are 
developed. 

He  looked  upon  these  veins  as  having  been  filled  from  above,  the 
various  metals  having  been  in  solution  as  sulphates  in  oceanic  water 
at  the  time  of  the  dej)osition  of  the  lead-bearing  strata,  the  precipita- 
tion as  sulphides  being  brought  about  through  the  agencj'^  of  sulphu- 
reted-hydrogen  gas,  which  was  liberated  by  the  decomposing  organic 
matter.  This  is  substantially  the  view  held  by  most  authorities  to-daj'. 
He  thought,  further,  to  recognize  a  general  law  connecting  the  lack  of 
mineral  deposits  in  the  nonfossiliferous  strata  with  their  abundance  in 
those  containing  organi(?  remains.  As  in  his  previous  work  (Metallic 
Wealth  of  United  States,  p.  438),  he  differed  with  both  Daniels  and 
Owen  as  to  the  metalliferous  character  of  the  lower  magnesian  rocks, 
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thinking  it  quite  improbable  that  they  would  be  found  sufficiently  rich 
in  ores  to  be  worked  economically. 

Whatever  ma}^  have  been  Richard  Owen's  powers  as  a  thinker  or 
teacher,  his   key  to   the  Geology  of   the  Globe,  published  in  1857 
when  professor  of  geology  and  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, is  beyond   question    the  most  exti-aordinarv 

Richard  Owen's  ^  '  ij  i-i  .iji.jj* 

OeotoffyoftheOJobe,  travcst}"  on  gcology  and  geological  methods  of  deduc- 
tion that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  American  press. 
The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  there  are  analogies 
between  organic  and  world  development. 

Our  planet,  perhaps,  typifies  an  ovule  from  the  solar  matrix.  In  its  earlier  igne- 
ous chaotic  state  it  bore  analogy  to  the  yet  undeveloped  amorphous  structure  of 
vegetable  ovules  and  the  animal  ovum.  Like  them,  it  had  at  an  early  period  a 
nucleus,  on  which  after  a  time  air  and  moisture  deposited  additional  material", 
derived  from  the  matrix.  At  a  later  jieriod  yet  a  part  of  these  same  materials  were 
carried  in  mechanical  mixture,  partly  in  chemical  solution,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  later  formations,  forming  new  continents,  etc.,  just  as  a  jwrtion  of  the  seed 
(the  albumen)  and  the  foodyolk  of  the  egg  go  to  nourish  the  expanding  germ. 

The. separation  of  continents  typifies  the  propagation  of  offshoots,  or  artificially  by 
cuttings  in  plants,  and  seems  to  resemble  the  fissiparous  mode  of  reproduction  obsened 
among  the  lowest  animals.  In  some  of  the  earlier  cataclysms  we  have  the  type  of 
the  niptured  Graafian  vesicles,  while  at  a  final  convulsive  deluge,  the  period  when 
the  Western  Continent  and  Australia  were  detached,  and  when  possibly  the  moon 
as  a  terrestrial  ovule  was  thrown  into  space,  vfe  readily  recognize  the  type  of  rup- 
tured pericarpal  dissemination  of  8ee<l  in  the  vegetable  world,  of  complete  incultfi- 
tion  and  parturition  in  the  animal  kingdom.     *    *    * 

It  is  by  no  means  contended  that  this  earth  is  a  monstrous  organism,  with  all  tlie 
parts  and  properties  of  a  plant  or  animal;  but  simply  that  in  it  we  have  everythin): 
developed!  according  to  the  same  laws  and  plan  pervading  the  rest  of  creation;  that 
in  it  we  see  foreshadowed  the  type  of  those  future  forms  and  clianges  which  organic 
Uxlies  undergo  by  the  assimilation  of  these  very  inorganic  materials. 

The  idea  underlying  all  these  generalizations,  which  the  author 
claimed  to  have  gained  while  studying  sundry  maps  spread  out  on  the 
floor  of  a  vacant  room,  in  order  to  place  before  his  classes  ''some  great 
principles  of  generalization,"  is  that  the  ''formations  of  the  western 
continent  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  in  the  eastern'' 
*  *  *  and  ''that  they  must  have  been  detached  at  some  period 
from  each  other." 

He  conceived  that  ••'  the  earth  in  some  of  its  former  geological  epochs 
occupied  a  smaller  volume  than  before  the  whole  of  the  present  super- 
flcies  emerged  from  the  ocean  and  than  it  did  before  some  of  the  later 
successive  layers  were  deposited  on  the  earlier  formations."  Further, 
that  the  original  internal  nucleus  of  the  earth  was  of  the  form  of  a  cube 
or  spherical  tetrahedron,  and  that  the  rocks  of  the  different  successive 
geological  periods  will  be  found  less  and  less  dense  in  structure  as 
they  leave  the  north  pole  and  approach  the  equator.  When  these 
beds  were  upheaved,  "the  edges  of  the  formations  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  surface  along  concentric  lines,  which  are  parts  of  ffreat 
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arches  intersecting  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  equilateral 
spherical  triangles  on  the  earth^s  surface,  each  angle  or  intersection 
being  equidistant  from  our  present  nortih  pole."  The  distribution  of 
coal,  Che  metals,  and  other  mineral  products  he  cx)nceived  to  correspond 
with  the  lines  marking  these  spherical  triangles. 

The  torches  which  acted  in  separating  the  planes  above  described  were 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  internal  fluid,  materials  lyemg 
thrown  into  periodical  waves  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
creating  thereby  electrical  disturbances,  etc.  Indeed,  the  entire  earth 
he  seemed  to  regard  as  a  gigantic  magnet,  made  so  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Ifefore  this  separation  took  place  the  layers  composing  the  South 
American  continent  he  supposed  to  have  rested  on  the  layers  of  sub- 
merged Africa,  Australia  to  have  been  superimposed  upon  Ara})ia,  and 
North  America  over  a  portion  of  Europe. 

Owen  further  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the  north  pole 
were  elevated  28^^  above  the  horizon  and 
the  globe  then  revolved  the  western  coast 
lines  of  the  chief  continental  masses  would 
be  brought  successively  to  the  horizon,  prov- 
ing their  parallelism;  if  depressed  to  a  simi- 
lar extent  the  parallelism  of  the  eastern 
coasts  would  be  similarly  proven.  In  other 
words,  he  showed  that  the  coa.st  lines  of  the 
wmtinents,  as  well  as  of  many  of  th(»  islands, 
tended  to  conform  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  he  regarded  this  angular  distance^  of 
2Si\  which  marks  the  northward  extension 
of  the  sun  in  sunmier,  as  a  natural  unit  of 
measure  in  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

The  lK)ok  contained  a  large  amount  of 
utterh^  irrelevant  matter,  and  the  above  idea  and  that  relating  to  the 
possible  tetrahedral  form  of  the  earth,  previously  referred  to,  are  the 
only  ones  put  forward  in  the  work  that  are  to-da^^  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. The  })Ook,  as  a  whole,  cnn  but  impress  one  as  the  work  of  a 
dreamer,  and  particularly  so  when  one  considers  also  the  amount  of 
irrelevant  matter  brought  forward  and  the  involved  character  of  many 
of  the  sentences.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence,  at  the 
Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  August  of  this  same  year,  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  brought  forward  ideas  almost  identical  with  Owen's, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  parallelism  of  the  coasts,  and  felt  disposed  to 
regard  such  conditions  as  evidence  that  the  sun,  by  influencing  in 
some  way  the  cooling  of  the  crust,  had  determined  the  grander  outlines. 


Fro.  fif).— Richanl  Owon. 
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Owen'8  ideas  regarding  the  tetrahedral  form  of  the  earth,  tboujrh 
perhaps  original  with  him,  and  put  forward  here  for  the  first  time  by 
an  American  writer,  were  not  wholly  new.  Those  desiring  a  historical 
review  of  the  subject,  with  an  account  of  recent  advances  and  theories, 
will  find  the  same  in  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Gregory,  The  Plan  of  the  Earth 
and  its  Causes,  first  printed  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  March, 
1899,  and  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  for  the  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  1898.« 

At  the  Montreal  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  for  this  same  year,  Logan,  referring  to  pre- 
vious statements  by  himself  relative  to  a  possible  subdivision  of  Azoic 
rocks,  as  given  in  his  annual  reports,  describes  in  some 
suldivisioflofthc  detail  a  series  or  group  of  clastic  rocks,  consisting  of 
siliceous  slate  and  slate  conglomerates,  holding  peb- 
bles of  crystalline  rocks  and  sometimes  showing  ripple  marks,  which 
he  had  traced  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  for  120  miles,  and  which  has  also  been  noted  in  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion  by  other  observers. 

As  noted  by  him  on  Lake  Huron,  the  formation  was  some  10,000 
feet  in  thickness  and  plainly  of  later  age  than  the  gneisses,  as  well  as 
of  distinct  lithologicai  character.  For  this  formation  he  then  formally 
proposed  the  name  Huronian,  although  the  term  had  been  previously 
used  in  connection  with  this  formation  by  Murray  in  1848  and  Hunt 
in  1855.  To  the  portion  of  the  Azoic  immediately  underlying  the 
Huronian  he  gave  the  name  I^aurentian,  after  the  Laurentide 
Mountains. 

At  this  same  meeting  he  further  suggested  a  possible  subdivision  of 
the  Laurentian  series,  in  which  the  calcareous  rocks  should  l)e  con- 
sidered as  distinct  from  the  siliceous.  This  annoum^ement  and  the 
subsequent  discussion  led  to  a  mass  of  literature  which  is  perhaps 
second  only  to  that  involved  in  the  Taconic  controversy,  although, 
fortunately,  without  any  of  its  bitterness.  Indeed,  the  entire  matter 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  Emmons's  Taconic,  even  if  the  rocks  described 
could  not  be  accurately  relegated  thereto. 

The  principal  participants  in  this  discussion,  which  is  even  now 
scarcely  at  an  end,  were,  aside  from  Logan,  R.  D.  Irving  and  Alexander 
Winchell,  though  many  others  took  part.  Later  it  was  apparently 
shown  that  under  the  name  Huronian  two  distinct  foiTiations  were 
comprised,  to  the  older  of  which  A.  C.  Lawson  in  1886  gave  the  nanie 
Keewatin.* 

«  Owen'8  work  was  briefly  noticed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sciences.  Two  or 
three  pages  of  his  matter  were  quoted,  and  dismissed  with  *'  Remarks  on  these  pas- 
sages are  unnecessary." 

ff  For  a  history  of  the  discussion,  see  A  Last  Wonl  with  the  Laurentian,  by  Alex- 
ander Winchell,  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  II,  1891,  pp.  85-124. 
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During  1857-58  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry,  as  geologist,  aC'Coinpanied  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Ives,  on  an  expedition  up  the  Colorado  River  from  its 
_         „  mouth  to  a  point  called  Fortification  Rock,  north  of 

■D  the  Colorado  the  thirty-sixth  parallel.  L  he  mam  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  ascertain  the  navigability  of  the  Colo- 
rado, with  especial  reference  to  its  availability  for  the  transportation 
of  supplies  to  the  various  military  ix)sts  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
Newberry  entered  the  country  from  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego, 
and  in  Chapters  I  and  II  of  his  report  makes  reference  to  the  general 
geology  of  this  part  of  the  region.  The  party,  as  above  notec^ 
ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  Great  Bend,  a!x)ve  Black  Canyon,  and 
returned  thence  to  the  Mojave  Valley,  south  of  Pyramid  Canyon. 
Thence  the  homeward  route  lay  eastward  overland  to  Fort  I^icaven. 
worth  by  way  of  Sitgreaves  and  Railroad  passes  in  the  Black  and 
Cerbat  mountains.  Bill  Williams  and  the  San  Francisco  mountains. 
Salt  Springs  of  the  Little  Colomdo,  northward  to  the  Moqui  Pueblos, 
and  eastward  to  Fort  Defiance,  Santa  Fe,  and  Las  Vegas  (sec  map). 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  trip  the  route  lay  along  that  traversed  by 
the  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  to  the  Pacific  under  Lieut.  Whipple, 
with  which  Jules  Marcou  was  connected  as  geologist.  Newberry's 
report.  Part  III  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Ives,  comprised  154 
octavo  pages,  with  3  plates  of  fossil  invertebrates  and  plants. 
Made  necessarily  as  a  hast}"^  reconnaissance,  it  nevertheless  contains 
interesting  generalities.  He  rightly  regarded  the  canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado as  a  canyon  of  erosion,  but  conceived  that  in  earlier  times  the 
river  filled  to  the  brim  a  series  of  isolated  basins  formed  by  the  vari- 
ous mountain  chains  and  interlocking  spurs  of  the  synclinal  trough 
through  which  the  riv'er  runs,  and  that  during  the  lapse  of  ages  *'the 
accumulated  waters,  pouring  over  the  lowest  points  in  the  opposing 
harriers,  have  cut  them  down  from  summit  to  base,"  thus  forming 
the  canyons.  The  massive  granite  walls  of  Pyramid  Canyon,  with 
their  capping  of  stratified  gravel,  he  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of 
the  former  existence  here  of  an  unbroken  barrier  ''stretching  across 
the  course  of  the  Colomdo  and  raising  its  waters  to  an  elevation  of  at 
least  250  feet  above  their  present  level.'-  The  idea  of  a  j)ossible  uplift 
across  the  river's  course,  an  uplift  so  slow  as  to  bo  counteracted  by 
erosion,  as  afterward  taught  by  Dutton,  was  undreamed  of,  and  the 
mental  restorations  of  past  surface  contours  given  are  at  times  start- 
ling for  their  magnitude.  Thus,  in  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the 
large  bowlders  in  the  gravel  of  Elephant  Head  south  of  the  entrance 
to  Black  Canyon,  with  its  walls  of  porphyry  from  800  to  1,200  feet  in 
height,  he  wrote: 

When  the  Colorado  began  the  task  of  cutting  down  the  giganti(!  wall  at  the 
point  where  its  aocamulated  waters,  in  greater  volume  than  now,  poured  down  its 
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southwestern  declivity,  the  cascade  which  it  formed  must  have  surpassed  any  simi- 
lar exhibition  of  nature's  forces  of  which  we  have  knowledge  at  the  present  day. 

On  page  42  of  his  report  Newberry  gave  a  section  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  showing  the  bottom  granite  overlain  by  Potsdam  sandstone, 
and  this  by  Silurian  (i),  Devonian  (?),  and  Lower  Carboniferous  ('.) 
rocks,  and,  finally.  Upper  Carboniferous  limestone.  This  was  the  first 
section  of  these  beds  ever  published.'* 

The  source  of  the  materials  which  go  to  make  up  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  the  West,  he  thought,  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
emerged  surfaces  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  were  rather  "formed  hy 
the  incessant  action  of  the  Pacific  waves  on  shores  that  perhaps  for 
hundreds  of  miles  succumbed  to  their  power,  and  by  broad  and  rapid 
rivers  which  flowed  from  the  mountains  and  through  the  fertile  valley 
of  a  primeval  Atlantis."  The  outlines  of  the  western  part  of  th»? 
North  American  continent,  to  his  mind,  were  approximately  marked 
out  by  groups  of  islands,  broad  continental  surfaces  of  dry  land,  and 
areas  of  shallow  water  from  the  earliest  Paleozoic  times. 

As  already  noted,  a  portion  of  Newberry's  return  route  lay  alon^ 
that  previously  (in  1853-1854)  traversed  by  Marcou,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  diflFerent  views  of  the  two,  offered  by  this  opj)ortunit3'  for 
comparison.  Thus  Newberry  questions  Marcou's  determination  of 
the  age  of  the  formations  near  Partridge  and  Cedar  creeks,  near  Bill 
Williams  Mountain,  Marcou  regarding  them  as  Devonian  and  Lower 
Carboniferous  (Mountain  limestone),  while  Newberry  thought  them  to 
be  not  older  than  Carboniferous.  In  like  manner  New-berry  (|ues- 
tioned  the  Permian  age  of  the  Canyon  Diablo  beds,  rightly  regardintr 
the  same  as  Carboniferous,  and  the  red  sandstone  overl^-ing  this  lime- 
stone as  likely  to  prove  Permian  or  Triassic.  The  yellow  sandstone 
along  the  Rio  Grande  was  considered  as  not  Jui*assic,  but  Cretaceous. 

In  1859  Newberry  again  took  the  field,  this  time  in  connection  with 

a  topographic  party  under  Capt.  J.  N.  Macomb.     The  party  left  Santa 

Fe,  New  Mexico,  about  the  middle  of  July  and,  crossing  the  Kio 

Grande  del  Norte,  followed  up  the  valley  of  the  River 

Newberry's  Work        .,,  ..,,,.         ..      ,   .i        i-    .  t  -i 

with  the  Macomb  Chama,  hually  leavmg  it  at  the  dividmg  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the 
(iulf  of  California.  From  here  they  struck  across  the  headwatei-s  of 
the  San  Juan  River,  passing  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Sierra  de 
la  Plata,  and  then  northerly  to  the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Green 
rivers.  Thence  the  part}'  proceeded  southward  to  the  San  Juan  River, 
which  they  followed  up  as  far  as  Canyon  Largo,  passing  thence  down 
the  valley  of  the  Puerco  to  the  old  pueblo  of  Jemez,  and  thence  east- 
erly back  to  Santa  Fe.     The  route,  it  will  be  perceived,  thus  covered 

«This  report  coiitaiiiH  several  grai)hic  views  of  the  Colorado  Canyon  from  sketches 
by  F.  W.  Egloffstein,  but  which  have  been  largely  overlooked  since  the  more  recent 
work  of  Powell,  Dutton,  and  Holmes. 
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part  of  the  territoiy  previousl}^  gone  over  in  connection  with  the  lvc^ 
expedition.  • 

The  report,  though  written  in  1860,  was  not  published  until  187*), 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  It  comprised  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  148  pages,  with  8  full -page  plates  of  fossil  plants  and  inverte- 
brates, and  a  map  of  the  route  traversed.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  during  the  work  of  the  Ives  expedition  were  confirmed  by 
the  more  recent  work.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  results  as 
given  related  to  the  orographic  movements  attendant  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

His  conclusions  were  to  the  eiffect  that — 

First.  The  Rocky  Mountains  existed  in  embryo,  at  least,  previous 
to  the  deposition  of  the  older  Paleozoic  rocks,  the  pre^jence  of  the 
upheaved  Potsdam  sandstone  in  the  Black  Hills  region  showing  con 
clusivel}^  that  this  part  of  the  coimtry  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  primeval  wean. 

Second.  Volcanic  activi^ty,  which  began  as  early  as  the  Middle  Ter- 
tiary, continued  even  into  the  present  epoch. 

Third.  Previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  strata 
the  central  portion  of  the  continent  was  above  the  ocean  level,  the 
main  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  sediments  being  deposited  during  the 
period  in  which  a  subsidence  of  several  thousand  feet  took  place. 

Fourth.  At  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  age  a  period  of  elevation 
began,  which  continued  to  the  drift  epoch.  This  was  succeeded  bv  a 
period  of  depression  and  again  by  one  of  elevation. 

Fifth.  The  great  elevatory  movement  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  took 
place  between  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  and  that  of  the 
Miocene  Tertiary. 

Newberry  was  born  in  Connecticut,  but  his  parents  moving  to  Ohio 
when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age,  he  passed  his  boyhood  in  what  was 
then  the  western  frontier.  His  father,  in  1828,  then  living  at  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  opened  up  the  coal  mines  at  Tallmadge, 
Sketch  of  Newberry,  making  the  first  sj'stcmatic  attempt  at  introducing  coal 
for  fuel  along  the  lake  shore  region.  The  abundant 
and  beautiful  fossil  flora  found  in  the  roof  shales  of  these  mines 
undoubtedly  did  nmch  toward  turning  the  young  man's  thoughts 
toward  science,  and  a  visit  from  James  Hall  in  1841,  while  he  was  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  still  further  stimulated  his  interest.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  Western  Reserve  College  in  1840,  and  afterwards  studied 
medicine,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1848.  Two  years  were 
then  passed  in  study  abroad,  during  which  time  he  made  his  first 
scientific  publication — a  description  of  a  fossil-fish  locality  at  Monte 
Bolca,  Ital}'.  In  1851  he  returned  to  America  and  began  the  pursuit 
of  medicine  at  Cleveland,  but  although  acquiring  a  large  practice  he 
was  soon  induced  to  give  it  up  and  enter  upon  a  wider  field  of  useful- 
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5!>s.  In  1855  he  became  connected  witb  Lieut.  K.  S.  Williston's  mii-- 
ty  in  California,  and  later  with  that  of  the  Ives  Expedition  to  explore 
e  Colonido,  as  well  as  with  that  of  Capt.  J.  N.  Macomb  to  explore 
e  San  Juan  region  of  Colonido  and  adjacent  portions  of  Arizona, 
tah,  and  New  Mexico,  as  noted.  In  1857  he  became  attached  to  the 
Tiithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  and  also  acceptA»d  a  professor- 
lip  in  Columbian  University  in  the  same  cit\'. 

During  the  civil  war  he  was  attached  to  the  Sanitiirv  ConmiLssion, 
id  in  1866  becAme  professor  of  geology  and  paleontology  in  the 
rhool  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  with  which  institu- 
3n  he  remained  connected  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1892.  In 
^69  he  assun)ed  charge  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  as  note<l 
sewhere.  That  the  survey,  in  conmion  with  most  others  of  its  kind, 
me  to  an  untimely  end  was  no  serious  reflection  ujwn  Doctor  New- 
^rry,  though,  as  his  biograph(»r  remarks,  a  mistake  was  undoubtedly 
ade  in  posti^ming  the  economic  portions  of  the  work  until  the  last, 
id  thereby  arousing  the  antagonism  of  th(»  runil  members,  one  of 
horn  is  (|uoted  as  having  remarked  that  too  nmch  money  whs  devoted 
^' clams  and  salamanders."  Newlwrry  also  did  a  large  amount  of 
ileontological  work  in  connection  with  the  surveys  of  Illinois,  New 
?rsey,  and  the  United  States  surveys  under  Ilayden  and  Powell.  His 
ost  im()ortant  works  w(a'e  those  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  and 
hio  surveys,  and  two  monogniphs  published  l)y  the  United  States 
jrvey,  one  on  the  Paleozoic  Fishes  of  North  America,  and  the  other 
1  the  Floni  of  the  Amboy  (.-lays  of  New  Jersey,  the  latter  being 
iited  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hollick  after  Newberry's  death. 
Newlierry  is  describi'd  as  a  man  whose  personality  inspired  confi- 
mce  in  others,  though  possessing  little  of  what  is  known  as  executive 
>ility — a  man  of  kindly,  cheerful  disposition,  and  whose  desire  for 
uie  never  went  so  far  as  to  cause*  him  to  assume  credit  for  others 
ork.  A  pleasing  writer  and  conversationalist  and  accomplished  mu- 
r:ian,  he  made  many  friends  and  retained  to  th<»  (»nd  tht»  respect  and 
ve  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Hui  Hhort coinings  were  known  Ut  his  friends  a.s  well  an  wen*  h\»  excellencies;  lie 
10  impetiiouH  and  wjinetinies  he  was  severe,  possibly  unjust,  in  jud^rinjr  men  or  in 
aling  with  tlienj.  But  of  bitterness  he  knew  little:  of  f(»rgiv«*ness  he  knew  much. 
18  defects  were  those  ai  a  strong  man;  in  many  they  would  have  bei'U  sources  ot 
sakneHfl,  but  fK)mehow  they  seeme^l  to  make  his  friends  stand  more  (irmly  by  hmi. 

Newberry's  work  received  prompt  and  n»ady  recognition  both  at 
)me  and  abroad.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Academy 
'  Sciences;  foreign  correspondent  of  the  London  Geological  Society, 
ceiving  the  Murchison  medal  in  18S8;  president  of  the  American 
Sdociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1SB7;  president  of  the 
ew  York  Academy  of  Science  for  twenty-five  years;  vice-president 
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of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Geologists  in  1891,  although  then  too  ill  to  attend 
its  meetings. 

April  20,  1857,  D.  D.  Owen,  while  State  geologist  of  Kentucky,  was 
appointed  hy  the  governor  of  Arkan>sas  geologist  of  that  State,  the 
appointment  to  take  effect  '"from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
David  Dale  and  1857,'' at  which  tiuic  it  was  supposed  the  Kentucky 

wk'in  AriiuuiMs  work  would  }>e  brought  to  a  close.  Owen  selected  for 
1857-1860.  hjj.  assistants,  K.  T.  Cox  and  Leo  Lesquercux,  with 

Joseph  Lesley,  for  topographer,  and  Robert  Peter  and  \V.  Elderhorst. 
chemists.  Two  large  octavo  volumes,  comprising  together  some  t>sy 
pages,  w(^re  issued  in  1858  and  i860,  the  first  having  been  printed 
apparentj\'  at  Little  Rock  and  the  second  in  Philadelphia.  They  were 
illustrated  with  colored  lithographs  and  engi'avings  after  originals  in 
Owen's  well-known  style. 

On  paUM)ntol()gical  evidence  the  zinc  and  lead-l)earing  rock  of  north- 
western Arkansas,  i.  e.,  the  300  feet  of  Magnesian  limestone  and  siliiu 
calcareous  rock  that  underlie  the  marble  strata,  forming  about  25<>  to 
300  feet  of  the  lower  and  main  body  of  the  ridges  of  Marion  County, 
were  put  down  as  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  as  in  all  probability 
belonging  to  that  subdivision  known  as  the  Calciferous  sandnK-k  of 
the  New  York  system.  The  ''marble  limestones''  of  northwestern 
Arkansas  he  was  unable  to  fix  definitely,  but  seemed  to  think  it  prol)- 
able  they  would  prove  to  represent  the  Onondaga  of  New  York. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  lead  ores,  he  wrote: 

"My  impression  is  that  tho  lead  ore  once  occupied  these  north  and  south  crevices, 
and  waa  subse<iuontly  removed,  in  part  ur  in  whole,  into  its  present  bed  by  trans- 
portation, analogous  to  tliat  known  to  mineralogints  under  the  name  of  the  pseudo- 
morphous  process,  by  .which  one  mineral  is  removed  while  another  takes  its  place, 
assuming:  often  the  form  of  the  first  mmeral  instead  of  the  usual  form  bidongin^  to 
itself.  *  *  *  That  it  should  have  been  deposited  like  a  limestone  or  sandstone 
is  altotrether  improbable,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  nature  of  such  ponderous  and 
difficultly  soluble  minerals. 

The  cause  of  the  hot  springs  Owen  considered,  to  be  the  *' internal 
heat  of  the  earth."  Not  that  the  waters  came  actually  in  '^^ contact 
with  fire/'  but  lather  that  they  were  completely  permeated  with 
'•highly  heated  vapors  and  gases  which  emanate  from  sources  deeper 
seated  than  tho  water  itself.'' 

The  snowy  white  novaculite  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  he 
believed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  millstone  grit,  and  *''once  a  smiple 
ordinary  sandstone.  From  the  state  of  ordmary  sandrock  it  has 
been  altered  or  metamorphosed  into  this  exquisitely  line  material,  not 
as  I  conceive,  })y  contact  with  fire  or  igneous  rock,  but  by  the  per- 
meation of  heated  alkaline  siliceous  waters."  Through  this  permea- 
tion he  conceived  that  ''  the  particles  of  solid  rock  have  been  gradually 
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rhan|ifed  from  graiii-s  of  quartzose  sand  to  iini>alpable  silica,  and  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and  other  impurities 
carried  out  in  solution  from  the  pores  of  the  rock,  leaving  nearly 
chemically  pure  silica  Iwhind.''  Such  changes  are  pra(»tically  incon- 
ceivable, and  the  best  authorities  to-day  regard  the  novaculites  as 
siliceous  replacement  of  limestone. 

A  large  number  of  soil  analysi^s  were  made  by  Doctor  Peter  ''with 
a  view  to  settle  that  very  im}>ortant  question"  whether  such  can  be  of 
utility  to  the  agriculturist  in  showing  the  relative  fertility  of  soils 
and  the  loss  sustained  by  cultivation.  In  Owen's  opinion  such  utility 
was  established  *'in  the  most  incontrovertible  manner." 

Owen,  it  should  be  noted,  died  in  ]8*)0,  and  before  the  jmblication  of 
the  s<»cond  reix)rt,  which  was  brought  out  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother  Richard.'' 

Prof.  Ijewis  Harper,  whose  work  in  Mississippi  has  been  already 
referred  to  (p.  441),  was  succeed(»d  as  State  geologist  by  K.  W.  Hilgard, 
under  whose  efficient  direction  there  was  brought  about  the  first  and, 
thus  far,  only  systematic  survey  of  the  (»ntir(^  State. 
SoirJeyof^**'**'**^  ^^^^  Report  on  the  G(K)logy  and  Agriculture  of  the 
TsShTsS?.*  State  of  Mississippi  appeared  in  18H0.     It  contained  a 

systematic  «nd  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  various 
formations  of  the  State,  togeth(M-  with  a  table  of  tht»  formations,  as 
shown  on  next  page,  the  classification  and  terminolog}'  adopted  being 
that  of  Safford  and  Tuomey. 

<'Actx)rding  to  Brainier  (Journal  of  Gooloj;?y,  II,  1S94,  p.  820)  the  appropriations 
for  this  survey  were  vigorously  coin  hated  hy  some  of  the  leginlators,  one  of  whom, 
in  hiH  attempts  to  <lefeat  the  hill,  intnMiuced  the  f<)H(»winjr  amendment: 

Sbc.  12.  The  same  amount  which  i^  appropriated  to  the  State  ge<^)logi»t  Hhall 
likewise  l>e  appropriated  to  a  jihrenologist,  *  *  *  und  a  like  amount  to  an  orni- 
th«doj?iHt  and  their  several  assistants,  who  shall  likewise  he  apiK)inttHl  hy  the  gov- 
ernor, and  sliall  continue  in  otiice  fifty-four  ye^irs  *  *  *;  and  the  secretary  of 
Htate  shall  forward  one  copy  of  each  report  to  the  governor  of  each  Stat<»  in  the 
I7iii<m  except  such  as  may  \k*  known  to  lu^  hlack  repuhlican  governors;  also,  one 
copy  to  the  Qui»en  of  Knglan<l  and  to  the  KmiHTors  of  Knince  and  H^issia;  also,  a 
<*opy  to  the  Queen  of  Spain:  provided  that  government  will  si»ll  Cuha  to  the  Tnited 
States  on  reasonaV>le  terms. 

Sex-.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  j>hrenologist  to  examine  and  rejxjrt  ujHm  the 
hea^ls  of  all  the  free  white  male  and  female  citiz<»us  in  the  State,  and  their  children, 
except  such  as  may  refuse  to  have  their  heads  examined. 
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Table  of  the  formniioim  of  Mimsttippi. 


Name  of  group. 


I'rineipal  luaterialH. 


-| 


Alluvium Soils,  nand  bars,  etc 

Set'ond  bottom I  **  Hommoirks  " 

Yellow  loam Brown  and  yellow  brick  clayfi . 

Bluff  fonnation ,  Cal(»reou8  nilt 

( )range  sand I  Sande,  j>ebblej<,  clayn 

CV)a8t  Pliocene  V Black  fetid  olavs 


(frand  (iulf  ^roup . .  .1  Light-coloretl      clayn;      whit«* 

1  Randstonep. 

Victksburg  >?rou|) Marls  and  linu^ntoness    , 

1  jfrnitii* ,  Black  clays 

Jackson  jfroup Marls  and  Hf)ft  limestones 

Lijrnitic Black  clays 


('laiborne  jrn»up 

Northern  lignitit*. .. 


Marls  and  limei!<tones 


ISiliciMMis  sandstones 

Black  and  j^ray  clays;  yellow 
sands. 

Ripley  group Marls  an<l  limestones;  sandy  . . 

Rotten  limestone i  Soft  chalky  likestone,  clayey  . . 

TombigV)ee  sand  . . ...    (Treenish  micaceous  sands 

Kutaw  group l)ark -colored  clays;  sand 


Limestone Fetid,  crystalline  limestone i 

Sandstone Silic^eous  sandstone  and  chert,  .i 

Black  slate ,  Hydraulic  limestone I 


KowilH  found. 
Living  plants  and  auinialH. 

(?) 
(?) 

Terrestrial,  i>art  extinct. 

Thest*  of  unclerlying  fomia- 
tiohs. 

Living  marine  animals,  liv- 
ing trees. 

Plants,  partly  extinct?  lijrnit^*. 

Marine  animals. 

IMants,  lignite. 

Marine  animals. 

IMants,  lignite. 

Marine  animals. 

Marine  animals. 

Plants,  partly  extinct;  lignitr. 


Marine  animals. 

Marine  animals. 

Marine  animals;  plants,  ex- 
tinct; lignite. 

Marine  animals. 

Marine  animals. 

(?) 


The  Orange  sand  of  Safford  was  shown 
to  charac^t(»rize  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  State,  and  he  regarded  it  as 
proved  Ijeyond  question  that  its  deposition 
had  taken  place  in  floating  water,  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  current  of  which  was 
from  north  to  south.  By  fai'  the  greater 
portion  of  th(»  State  was  shown  to  l)e  ikvu- 
pied  by  deposits  of  Tertiary  age,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  strata  of  Orange  sand 
which  covered  a  large  part  of  the  actual 
surface. 

Hilgard's  work  had  an  agricultural  bear- 
Fiofia-EugeneWaMemarHiiRHM.     j^^g  ^^^j^  ^^  ,^^^^,  |^g  readily  inferred  from 

the  work  of  more  r«»cent  years  both  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
California,  had  to  do  largely  with  soils,  their  original  physical  and 
chemical  constitution,  and  methods  of  rejuvenation. 
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At  a  iiioetiiig  of  the  St.  Louis  Aradeaiy  of  Sciences,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary IH,  IboS,  Prof.  (i.  C.  SwaHovv  presented  a  paper  announcing  the 
iindin^  of  Permian  fossils  among  som«^  collections  submitted  to  him  for 
identification  l)v  Maj.  F.  Ilawn.  This,  as  being  the 
Sotn?Sr»yrt858?"  fii'^t  apparently  authentic  announcement  of  the  occur- 
rence of  Permian  rocks  on  the  American  continent, 
excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  started  a  somewhat  bitter  i>ersonal 
controvei*sy  l)etween  llawn,  Swallow,  and  Meek,  which  may  be 
referred  to  in  some  detail/' 

Hawn,  it  appears,  was  a  civil  engineer  engaged  in  the  linear  survey 
of  Kansas,  but  whose  interest  in  matters  geological  led  him  to  make 
extensive  collections  of  fossils.  These,  for  pui'poses  of  identification, 
he  divided,  sending  the  supposed  Cretaceous  forms  to  F.  B.  Meek, 
then  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  the  ( -arboniferous  to  G.  C.  Swallow, 
at  Columbia,  Missouri,  the  particular  collection  referred  to  in  this 
controversy  being  made  at  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River. 

The  collections  received  by  Meek  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
lead  him  to  think  that  the  beds  from  which  they  were  taken  might  be 
Triassic  or  Permian,  though  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Upper  Coal 
Measures.  He  innnediately  wrot^  Hawn,  asking  that  ho  obtain  for 
him  other  materials  and,  if  possible,  get  from  Professor  Swallow^  all 
all  of  those  forwarded  to  him  which  were  not  Carboniferous.  To 
this  Hawn  readily  agreed  and  wrote  as  follows: 

Professor  Swallow  trertainly  will  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  you  in  this  matter. 
He  know?  jwrfeotly  well  the  relation  existing  betwet»n  vw  and  expressed  himself 
g;ratified  that  I  was  funiishinji;  you  with  iin(>ortant  information  in  furtherance  of  your 
inventi^^tion.  Furthermore,  he  han  not  tlie  data  to  establish  a  relation  l)etween  the 
several  )>oiutH  under  review  hy  you.  I  merely  sent  him  the  ( ■arl)oniferou8  fossils  for 
classification  and  com]>arison  with  those  4>f  the  Missouri  collei^tion,  that  a  parallel 
may  be  established  in  my  further  opc^rations. 

Again,  under  date  of  Septenil)er  T),  1857,  Hawn  wrote  to  Meek: 

I  wrote  to  Professor  Swall(»w  *  *  *  and  requested  him  j)articularly  to  send  you 
all  the  fossils  that  were  not  Carboniferous,  as  they  were  intendtnl  for  your  use.  1 
hoi)e  he  will  comx>ly  with  my  request,  as  I  shall  not  have  tim<»  to  go  to  see  him. 

And  again,  under  date  of  September  9,  of  the*  same  year: 

Should  this  formation  turn  out  to  be  as  ynu  anticipate,  new  and  important,  will 
you  discuss  the  details  in  an  article  f(»r  my  contem[>late<l  work  on  the  mineral  an<l 
H^cultnral  characteristics  of  K.  T.,  and  ilestrrilR^  the  fossils  that  are  new? 

Under  date  of  January  4,  1858,  he  wrote  again: 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  from  Professor  Swallow  in  which  he  thinks  the  speci- 
mens sent  him  from  Smoky  HiH  Fork  are  Carboniferous.     Therefore  suppose  he  has 


Alt  should  be  noted  that  Marcou  claimed  priority  in  the  dis<»ver>'  of  Permian 
(Dyas)  beds  in  America,  the  discovery  liaving  been  made  while  connected  with  tlie 
Pacific  Railroad  survey  in  1853.  (See  his  American  Geological  Classification  and 
Nomenclatore,  Cambridge,  1888. )  The  correctness  of  his  paleontological  identifioa- 
tion  was  questioned  by  Meek,  White,  Hall,  and  Newberry. 
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not  sent  you  any  fossils.  Of  course,  I  should  not  set  up  my  limited  knowledge  in 
opi)08iti()n,  but  I  certainly  have  forms  unknown  to  me  and  not  <xjcurring  in  Carbon- 
iferous rocks  of  Missouri  which  I  examined. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  wh}-  Hawn 
should  have  later  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Swallow  for  the 
working  up  of  the  collections  and  the  publication  of  the  results,  and 
it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Meek  should  have  denounced 
the  proceeding  somewhat  harshly  in  a  paper  prepared  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  himself  and  Hayden  and  read  before  the  Albany  Institute 
on  March  2  of  that  year.  Hawn,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Meek,  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  that  Meek's  letters  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  had  ahmdoned  the  investigation  for  want  of  time  or  for  want  of 
confidence  in  the  final  result,  and  that  consequently  he  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Swallow  with  the  urgent  request  that  the 
collections  be  worked  up  inmiediately,  and  at  the  same  time  notified 

him  of  Meek's  suggestion  regarding  their 
Permian  nature.     Swallow  himself  wrote  a 
ver}'  conciliatory  note  to  Meek,  which  seems, 
.  M^'W  however,  to  have  been  far  from  healing  the 

1  Ha||k  breach  between  the  parties  most  concerned. 

^BS^  ^^    i^w  "^^^  facts  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  the\'  can 

\  ^  ^r  ^^^  made  out,  both  from  the  publications  and 

Xt,  m       j^  the  letters  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Smith- 

sonian Institution,  seem  to  show  that,  be- 
yond ([uestion.  Meek  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  possible  Permian  natur<»  of  the 
fossils  in  qu(\stion ;  that  he  so  notified  Hawn, 
and  supposed  the  matter  was  so  arranged 
that  he  could  work  the  materials  up  at  his 
leisure.  In  the  meantime  Hawn,  as  sug- 
gested in  his  letter,  thinking  that  Meek  had  laid  the  matter  aside, 
brought  it  to  Swallow's  attention,  who  published  the  matter  with 
almost  uns(»enily  haste  in  the  Tnmsactions,^  as  well  as  in  the  loi*al 
newspajKMs  of  the  day.  In  addition,  he  gave  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
covery in  a  letter  to  Dana,  dated  February  1(),  which  was  publishe<l  as 
an  appendix  of  the  American  riournal  of  Science  for  March  of  that 
same  year.'' 

On  the  8th  of  March  of  this  same  year  B.  F.  Shumard  announced, 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  that  certain  fossils  which  his 


Flo.  69.— Benjamin  Franklin 
Sinimarri. 


« Swallow's  paper  begins  with  the  following  statement,  which  illustrates  his 
anxiety  to  claim  priority  in  a  diHcovery,  the  imjiortanre  of  which  was  greatly  over- 
estimated; *'  In  presenting  the  following  paj>er  to  the  scientific  world,  we  feel  it 
incnmlH'nt  upon  ourselves  to  state  that  it  \n\s  Ix^en  prepare*!  in  great  haste,  in  the 
midst  of  other  i)ressing  duties,"  etc. 

''  Aj)parently  inserte<l  at  the  last  moment  l>efore  the  immber  was  l)Ound  up,  and 
too  late  to  be  noted  in  the  table  of  contents. 
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brother,  Dr.  G.  G.  Shuinard,  luul  Wrouj^ht  from  the  whit«»  Uniestone 
of  the  (iuadiihipe  Mountiiins  of  New  Mexico  wore,  at 
S'SSJ'Mcxioor"'*"  ^^^»t,  ill  part,  i(l(^ntieal  with  the  Permian  fossils  of 
Kansas.  This  is  referred  to  elsewhere  (p.  485).  Sub- 
sequently the  supposed  Permian  was  recognized  in  Illinois  by  Hall 
from  fossils  sent  to  him  b\'  AVorthen. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  May  of  the  year  following 

(ls59),  Meek  and  Ilayden  had  a  paper  on  the  so-called  Triassic  rocks 

of   KaiLsas  and  Nebniska,  in  which  they  expressed  the  opinion  '"that 

the  entire  series  from  near  the  toi)  of  the  lower  Per- 

Meek and Hayden on  <.  t>      i.  on.  i  -»>       it 

Triassic  In  KanMw     mian  of  J'rofessor  Swallow  s  and  Mr.  Hawn  s  s(»ctions, 

and  Nebraska. 

down  even  lower  than  the  horizon  wdiere  they  draw 
their  line  between  the  Coal  Measures  and  the  Pormian,  should  be 
regard(»d  most  nearh'  related  to  the  Carboniferous  and  might  well  be 
eallod  Permo-Carboniferous."  This  view  for  some  time  prevailed,  but 
ree«»nt  work  has  shown  that  beds,  the  equivalent  of  tlu^  true  Kuropean 
Permean,  are  present  in  Kansas,  Ne!)raska,  theCiuadalupe  Mountains, 
Hn<l  i>erhaps  in  other  i)arts  of  the  West  as  well. 

Information  regjuding  the  geology  of  Texas  up  to  this  date  (IS58) 
hud  been  gmdualh'  accumulating  through  the  work  of  geologists  con- 
nected with  the  various  (exploring  exp(Hlitions,  and  more  particularly 

throuyfh  Ferdinard  Koemer's  iMiblications.     Koenu»r,  it 

B   P   Shumafd's 

Geological  Survey  of  may  be  w<'ll  to  remark,  was  a  German  who  came  to 

Texas,  1858.  »"..^,i^i..i  ^  i.i  i 

America  m  l*s4i>  tor  the  purpose  of  geological  explora- 
tion, and  passed  a  year  and  a  iialf  in  active  work  in  Texas.  The  most 
iiuiKjrtant  of  his  publications,  the  outcome  of  this  work,  was  his  Die 
Kreidebildungen  von  Texas,  und  ihre  organischen  Einschliisse,  Honn, 
iSoii — a  large  quarto  of  1<)<)  pages  of  text  and  11  plates  of  inverte])nite 
fossils.  In  1858  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  survey  und(M*  State 
auspiceiswas  attempted,  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Shumard,  whose  paleontologiciU 
work  in  connection  with  explonitions  under  Capt.  K.  H.  Marcy  and 
Colonel  Pope  have  been  already  noted,  was  appointed  State  geologist. 
Shumard  served,  througli  much  trial  and  tribulation,  only  to  ISOO, 
when  he  was  suspended  for  political  reasons/'  and  Dr.  Fmncis  M. 
Moore,  who  had  been  one  of  iiis  assistants,  appointed  in  his  place. 

"ArsTiN,  J/;n7/7,  Js'OO. 
My  Dear  M.:  Your  kind  letter  roac^hed  me  to-day,  and  I  can  not  sulficiently  thank 
you  for  the  friendly  feeling  that  jmjniptetl  yon  t4>  write  it  an<l  for  the  (bourse  you 
liave  taken  in  refuning  testinionialH  to  tlie  awpirant  wlio  desires  to  iiinpj)lant  nie  in 
the  place  I  now  occupy.  I  shall  8|)eak  to  yon  unreservedly,  for  I  have  had  too  many 
awurantvH  of  your  friendHhip  to  donht  it.  ( )f  tlie  ^jualiticationH  of  the  i)erson  allnde<l 
to,  to  take  charge  of  a  work  ho  important  as  the  survey  of  this  State,  I  nee<l  not 
inform  you.  Wliat  he  knows  of  jreolo^y  hi»s  not  hi'en  gathered  from  stuily,  hut 
from  eonversationH  with  geolojjints.  Tlnia  he  at  first  ma<le  the  Coal  Measures  of  Fort 
Belknap  Tertiary  and  wrote  a  long  article  which  was  puhliyhed  in  the  Texas  r»apers! 
Ue  then  took  some  of  the  same  fossils  that  he  relied  u^Km  to  prove  their  Tertiary 
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But  one  report  was  issued,  a  pamphlet  of  17  pages,  bearing  the  dal^^ 
1859.  It  very  briett}'  outlined  the  work  accomplished,  laying  con- 
siderable emphasis  upon  the  presence*  of  coal  and  other  economic 
products,  including  petroleum.  George  (J.  Shumard  was  assistant 
geologist,  W.  P.  Riddell,  chemist,  and  A.  Koessler,  draftsman. 

In  a  letter  to  J.  D.  Dana,  and  l)y  the  latter  printed  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  April,  1858,  Professor  Safford,  then  at  Cunil>er- 
land  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  trailed  attention  t<^>  an  important 
Safford  on  the  ^"^  previously  unrecognizcd  imconfoiinability  existinjr 

Betwera^e'Lower  between  the  Lower  and  Uppea'  Silurian  formations  in 
PormatKM^in'"^*'*  Tennessee,  indicating,  as  he  felt,  the  one-time  presemo 
TenneMee.  1858-59.  ^^f  ^n  island  somc  80  to  W  uiilcs  ill  diameter  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  seas,  and  occupying  a  central  position 
with  reference  to  the  present  limits  of  the  State.     This  he  regarded  a< 

age  to  the  North,  submitted  them  to  *'my  friend  Mr.  Meek/'  returned  to  Texa?,  and 
shortly  after  published  a  learned  (?)  article  in  which  he  referred  these  beds  to  the 
Coal  Measures,  their  true  age.  1  am  aware  that  he  professes  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
but  I  can  cry,  "save  me  from  such  friends."  He  says  truly  that  I  am  or  have  \ieen 
iu  trouble,  but  all  of  the  trouble  has  been  (^aused  either  by  himself  or  his  friendei. 
He  spent  some  five  or  six  weeks  here  last  winter  during  the  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  it  is  believed  here  that  he  useti  every  endeavor  to  get  either  my  position  or  that 
of  one  of  my  assistants,  either  of  whom  are  much  better  geologists  than  he.  Gov- 
ernor Runnels  refused  him  the  appointment  solely  on  the  ground  of  incompetency, 
and  insisteil,  for  the  same  reason,  that  I  should  not  give  hitn  the  place  of  assistant. 
He  has  been  a  politician  a  I  his  life  and  for  many  years  edited  a  leading  political 
paper  in  this  State.  No  one  in  this  State  believes  him  to  be  a  geologist,  although 
for  political  reasons  some  profess  to  think  so.  I  believe  conscientiously  that  if  the 
geological  survey  of  this  State  is  abolished,  it  will  be  done  through  the  maneuvering 
of  Dr.  M.'s  friends  or  himself.  It  would  have  been  abolished  last  winter  had  the 
legislature  entertained  the  opinion  that  Dr.  M.  would  l)e  placed  in  charge  of  the 
survey.  The  people  throughout  the  State  feel  a  great  interest  in  the  survey.  But 
the  important  work  will  aKsuredly  cease  with  the  next  l^slature  if  Houston  makes 
the  change.  I  do  not  know  what  encouragement  Gov.  Houston  has  given  Dr.  M. 
He  (Houston)  has  removed  every  one  of  Runners  ap^tointees,  exc»ept  myself,  ami 
but  for  the  interference  of  some  of  Houston's  warmest  admirers  I  should  have  sharecl 
the  same  fate  ere  this.  I  have  had  indirect  assurances  from  influential  Houston 
men  that  T  am  not  to  l>t-  disturbe<l.  It  may  l>e,  however,  that  he  would  like  to 
remove  me  simply  from  his  hatred  to  Runnels,  and  that  he  would  like  to  shield 
himself  behind  testimonials  in  Dr.  M's  favor  from  such  men  as  Professors  Henry, 
Bache,  and  yourself.  Or  it  may  l)e  that  Dr.  M.  wishes  the  testimonials  merely  t<^ 
induce  Hou8tx)n  to  give  him  the  place.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain,  and  that  is, 
any  testimonials  he  may  succetnl  in  procuring  will  Ikj  employe<l  to  the  injury  of  the 
survey.     ♦    *    * 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  had  to  say  unkintl  things  of  anyone,  but  in  the  matter  of 
the  Texas  survey  the  case  retjuires  it.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  to  yon  if  you  will 
communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Professor  Henry,  to  whom  I  am  under 
many  obligations  for  mauf/  favors.  T  shall  strive  to  merit  the  good  opinion  that  he 
entertains  of  me. 

«  ■«  «  «  ♦  ♦ 

B.  F.  Shumard. 
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probably  t^levated  at  tho  <*Iose  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  and  not 
again  depressed  until  the  beginning  of  the  period  marked  by  tlie 
deposition  of  the  black  shale  (Tpper  Devonian).  IjaU^w  in  lsr)9,  Saf 
ford  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  crinoidal  and  variegated  marbles 
and  ferruginous  limestones  of  eastern  Tennessee  were  originalh' 
deponited  in  the  fomi  of  long,  narrow  belts,  stretching  in  a  northeast 
and  southwest  direction  entirely  across  the  State.  This  striking  fea- 
ture he  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  materials  were 
deposited  in  long  and  narrow  troughs,  formed  l>v  earlier  oscillations  or 
corrugations  of  the  <»arth\s  crust,  the  conditions  thus  contirming  the 
views  held  by  Professor  Dana  as  to  the  early  Silurian  age  of  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Appalachian  oscillations.  " 

The  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  established  under  H.  D. 
Rogers  in  1836,  came,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  an  untimely  end  in 
1842.  Rogers  being,  however,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  w^ork  in  its 
unfinished  condition,  continued  it  at  his  own  expense 
Ri^rtowTSic^*"*'  until  he  was  able  in  1847  to  make  his  final  report  to 
Peal^vlaia.  1858.  the  oftice  of  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Here,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  manuscript  was 
allowed  to  lie  until  the  spring  of  1851.  when  appropriations  were  made 
for  revising  it  and  bringing  it  up  to  date.  The  appropriations  were 
continued  until  1855. 

Gross  mismanagement  of  the  funds,  for  which,  it  is  said,  Rogers  was 
in  no  wa}'  resiwnsible,  prevented  the  publication  of  the  report,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  not  until  1858  that  it  was  finally  issued,  and  then  only 
under  a  special  contract  between  the  author  and  the  State,  whereby 
the  latter  was  to  furnish  the  sum  of  $16,(H>0  and  Rogers  was  to  receive 
1,(XX)  copies  of  the  book  and  the  original  manuscript.  The  work  was 
issued  by  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  and  Kdinburgh,  and  J.  P. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  the  form  of  two  <juarto 
volumes  containing  1,681  pages,  with  28  full  i)age  plates,  18  folded 
sheets  of  sections,  and  778  figures  and  diagmms  in  the  text. 

This  was  an  epoch-making  work,  and  be3H)nd  (juestion  the  most 
important  document  on  the  geology  of  Americra  that  had  appeared  up 
to  the  date  of  issue,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  final  reports  of 
the  New  York  surveys,  issued  in  1842-43.  From  these  it  so  diifered, 
however,  as  to  l)e  considered  quite  by  itself.     In  the  New  York  sur 

"  Thene  views  are  ajmin  advanced  hy  I'lrich  and  Schuchert  (Report  of  the  New 
York  State  PaleonU)logiHt  for  1901,  pp.  63Ii-^i63),  who  state  that  several  folds  wert* 
clevelope<l  or  older  ones  accentuated  at  the  dose  of  Beekniantown  (Cal(;iferoufl)  time. 
Between  these  folds  of  the  southern  Appalachians  during  later  Lower  Sihiric  times 
waM  the  *' Lenoir  Basin/'  "containing  several  disconnected  longitudinal  folds  high 
enough  to  affect  the  direction  of  currents  and  consequently  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
ments, and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  faunal  distribution.  '  The  variegated  marbles  are 
in  the  western  or  '*Knoxville  trough  "  of  this  basin. 
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vi\y  stratigmphy  based  upon  organic  ronmins  wa.s  over  uppermast. 
In  the  case  of  the  Kogers  reports  quite  the  rever.se  is  true,  the  physk^l 
side  preponderating  over  everything  else.  Whih*  the  value  of  fa^ils 
in  determining  the  relative  age  of  sti-ata  was  recognized,  yet  out  of  the 
entire  1,681  pages  but  20  are  devoted  to  invertebnite  paleontolojj}' 
and  47 — by  Lesquereux — to  a  description  and  discussion  of  the  fos.sil 
flora  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Naturally,  many  of  the  results  given  in 
these  reports  and  the  opinions  expressed  had  found  their  way  into 
print  several  years  earlier,  particularly  through  the  publication  of  the 
American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Naturalists.  Especially  was 
this  the  (»ase  with  the  results  relative  to  Appalachian  structure. 

Rog(M*s  was  aided  )>v  a  considerable  corps  of  assistants,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  became  noted  in  the  same  lines  of  work.  In  1SH('» 
these  were  John  F.  Fi-azer  and  James  C.  liooth;  in  1837,  Messrs.  S.  S. 
Ilaldeman,  A.  McKinley,  C.  H.  Trego,  and  J.  D.  Whelpley.  with 
Dr.  R.  E.  Rogers  as  chemist.  In  1888  Messrs.  H.  L).  Holl,  J.  T. 
Hodge,  R.  M.  Jackson,  J.  C.  McKinney,  P.  W.  Schaefler,  T.  Ward, 
and  M.  H.  Boye  were  added  to  the  force.  In  1889  J.  Pet^r  Lesley 
and  Doctor  Henderson  were  added  in  place  of  Messrs.  Whelpley  and 
McKinney,  who  resigned.  In  1840  the  personnel  was  essentially  the 
same.  In  1841  it  was  reduced  to  Messrs.  McKinley,  Holl,  Jackson, 
Lesley,  Hove,  and  Doctor  Rogers.  In  1851  the  geological  assistants 
were  Prof.  E.  Desor  and  W.  H.  Rogers,  jr.,  Peter  I^esley  and  A.  A. 
Dalson  serving  as  topographers. 

The  first  volumes  of  these  reports  tr(»ated  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
and  the  Paleozoic  strata.  Tlie  second  volume  began  with  a  discussion 
of  the  coal  basins  of  the  State,  to  which  over  OOo  pages  were  devoted. 
Some  80  pages  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  rocks  of  the  Me>io- 
zoic  red  sandstone  series,  which  was  followed  bv  a  discussion,  tii^st 
upon  the  igneous  rocks  and  minerals  with  special  bearing  upon  their 
economic  value;  second,  the  conditions  of  the  physical  geography 
during  the  laying  down  of  the  Paleozoic  strata  of  the  United  States; 
third,  th<'  organic  remains  of  the  State;  fourth,  the  laws  of  structure 
of  the  more  disturbed  zones  of  the  earth's  crust;  fifth,  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  s(^veral  types  of  petrographic  structure  illustrated  in  the 
Appalachians;  sixth,  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  and  British 
provinces,  with  their  chemical  and  physiciil  characters;  seventh,  the 
method  of  searching  for,  opening,  and  mining  coal,  as  pursued  in 
Pennsylvania;  eighth,  foreign  coal  fields  and  coal  ti*ade  and  .statistics 
of  the  iron  trade. 

The  nonfossiliferous  rocks  underlying  the  old  Paleozoic  were  cia.ssi- 
fied  as  Ilypozolc  or  true  metamorphic  and  Azoic  or  semimetaniorphic, 
the  Hypozoic  including  the  true  gneisses  and  crystalline  schists,  and 
the  Azoic  or  semimetamorphic  strata  '*  various  coarse  talcoid   and 
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chloritic  Hchistj^,  sconiporphyritif,  iiiviuicoous  gi'its  and  conglomerates, 
and  jasper}'  and  plumbaginous  slates/'  earrving  veins  and  dikes  of  a 
metalliferous  character. 

He  recognized  the  difficulty  in  at  all  times  separating  the  Azoic 
rocks  from  the  overlying  genuine  Paleozoic,  and  also  the  fact  that  it 
might  at  times  gmde  into  it  without  a  break,  Also  he  recognized 
ihe  fact  that  a  portion  of  his  Lower  Paleozoic  was  metamorphic  or 
«mimetamoi'phic.  When  one  reflects  on  how  emphatically  Rogers 
iomliated  Emmons's  Taconic  system,  it  seems  strange  that  he  should 
lold  to  these  views. 

The  l)elt  of  metamori>liic  and  semimetamorphic  strata  extending 
rom  Newfoundland  to  Alal)ama  he  designated  a.s  the  Apptilachian  or 
Ulantic  Belt,  and  the  one  extt^nding  westward  from  the  north  coast 
f  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  to  the  (ireat  Lakes  as  the  Laurentide, 
wing  to  the  fact  that  these  latter  rocks  were  well  developed  in  the 
-Aurentide  Mcmntains. 

The  semimetamorphic  Azoic  rocks  he  considered  as  richer  in  miner- 
Is  than  the  true  gneisses,  and  to  these  he  referred  the  schists  of  the 
Itlantic  coasts,  bearing  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  the  auriferous 
uartz  veins  of  California. 

The  Paleozoic  formation  prop<»r,  which  was  estimated  to  cover  prob- 
l>Iy  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the  Ignited  States  and  to  have  a  total 
lickness  of  from  80,<)00  to  35,000  feet,  was  divided  into  lifteen  distinct 
;ries  or  sets  of  formations,  **  extending  from  the  deposits  which  wit- 
essed  the  very  dawn  of  life  upon  the  globe  to  those  which  saw  the 
<Kse  of  the  long  American  Paleozoic  day.''  The  namcvs  assigned  to 
lesi*  formations  he  n»gard(»d  as  "significant  of  the  different  natural 
eriods  into  which  the  day  divides  itself,  from  the  earliest  dawn  to 
vilight.''  These  were,  beginning  with  the  old(»st,  Primal,  Auroml, 
[atinal,  I^evant,  Surgent,  Scalent,  Pre-Meridian,  Meridian,  Post- 
[eridian,  Cadent,  Vergent.  Ponent,  Vespertine,  Tmbral,  and  Senil — 
gnifying  the  Dawn,  l)ayl)reak,  Morning,  Sunrise,  Ascending  day, 
[igli  morning.  Forenoon,  Noon,  Afternoon,  Waning  day.  Descending 
ly,  Sunset,  Evening,  Dusk,  and  Nightfall.  These  terms,  based  on 
me,  he  considered  prefemble  to  the  int^xpressive  ones,  mainly  of  a 
eogi-aphic  character,  then  in  vogue*. 

The  Primal,  Auroral,  and  Matinal  were  regarded  as  the  approximate 
jpresentatives  of  Sedgwick's  Cambrian;  the*  Levant,  Surgent,  Si^alent, 
id  Pre-Meridian,  near  representatives  of  th(»  Knglish  Silurian,  begin- 
ing  with  the  Upper  Caradoc  Sandstones.  He  recognized  both  a 
bysical  and  paleontological  break  in  the  succession  of  sti*ata  at  the 
>ntact  of  the4*e  two  great  divisions  of  the  Paleozoic  syst^Mii.  At  the 
186  of  the  Carboniferous  he  thought  to  recognize  a  break  correspond - 
igly  i^harp. 


4U2 
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Tbe  entire  Paleozoic  system  wa.s  thus  divided   into  three  natural 
divisions,  as  follows: 

fSeral I 

rpi)f»r  Paleozoic  .jumhral U'arl^oniferous. 

(Vespertine | 


f  P^nent I  Utter    Devonian 

^^^nf^*"t and  Carbonifer- 

Ca^lent quh. 


PoHt-Meridian. 
Middle  Paleozoic  J  Meridian 


Pre-Meridian  .] 

^*'«"' ISilurian 

Surgent. . 

I>evant  . . 


lolil 
*  Isiluria 


er  Devonian . , 


(Matinal I 
Anroral [(^ambrian 
Primal 


Coal  Meanureti. 

I  Middle  Carboniferous 

[Lower  Carboniferoun. 

Catskill. 

Cheninng  and  Portage. 

Genesee,  Hamilton,  and  Mat- 

C«llU8. 

Upper  Helderlieiy. 

Oriskany. 

I»wer  Helderlieiy. 

Onondaga  Salt  ( Troup  and  Ni- 
agara Limestone. 

Clinton. 

Medina. 

Trenton  Limestone,  Uticaand 
Hudson  River  slates. 

Black  Riveri  Chazy  limestone, 
and  CalciferouHRandstone. 

Pot^iam. 

The  sediments  making  up  these  Paleozoic  strata  were,  according  to 
his  views,  derived  from  a  land  area  now  occupied  by  the  Tertiary 
seaboard  plain  and  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  deposition 
was  preceded  by  a  wide  movement  of  depression,  which  be^n  in  the 
south  or  southwest  and  permitted  the  waters  of  the  Appalachian  sea 
to  occupy  what  is  now  the  upper  half  of  the  southern  Atlantic  slope. 
There  was,  however,  left  above  water  to  the  southeast  of  the  present 
Atlantic  plain,  a  large  tnict  of  continent  or  great  chain  of  islands 
which,  with  numerous  fluctuations  in  their  limits,  remained  as  such 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

He  considered  it  as  ''susceptible  of  demonstmtion  that  the  various 
coal  basins,  bituminous  and  anthracitic,  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  were  originally  imited," 
''  the  whole  as  one  great  fonnation.""  This  is  essentially  the  view  held 
to-day.  The  structure  of  the  coal,  as  he  viewed  it,  rendered  ''it  ap- 
parent that  no  irregular  dispersion  of  the  vegetable  matter  by  any 
cont»eivable  mode  of  drifting  *  *  *  could  produce  the  phenomena 
which  they  exhibit,"  and  he  could  not  conceive  of  ''any  state  of  the 
surface  adapted  to  account  for  these  appearances,  but  that  in  which 
the  margin  of  th(»  sea  was  occupied  by  vast  marine  savannahs  of  some 
l)eat-creating  plant,  growing  half  immersed  on  a  perfectly  horizontal 
plain,  and  this  fringed  and  interspersed  with  forests  of  trees,  shedding 
their  leaves  on  the  marsh."'  In  this  he  agreed  with  Beaumont,  though 
his  evidence  was  of  different  character.  He  further  believed  that  the 
coal  material  ]>ecame  finally  engulfed  through  earthquake  action,  the 
sea  receding  and  then  returning  once  more  laden  with  detritus,  carry- 
ing everything  before  it  and  reaching  far  inland.     Hius  the  entire 
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marginal  forest  growth  might  be  uprooted  and  as  the  sea  again 
retreated  the  material  would  be  spread  broadcast  and  mixed  with 
(t«rse  rwk  detritus.  When  finally  the  earthquake  paroxysms  ceased 
and  the  sea  l)ec«me  quiet,  the  fine  silt  in  suspension  was  deposited, 
forming  thus  the  soil  for  another  growth. 

The  regular  deiTcase  in  the  amount  of  volatile  Intuminous  matter  in 
the  <-oaI  as  one  passes  from  west  to  east  was  accredited  to  the  action 
of  the— 

prodi^ioui?  quantity  of  intensely  heaUnl  Htuam  and  gaseous  matter  «^niitte<l  through 
the  <'ni8t  of  the  earth,  by  the  almost  infinite  number  of  cnu-ks  and  crevices  which 
must  have  l>een  pnnhice*!  during  the  undulation  and  ix^rmanent  bending  of  the  strata. 
The  <*oal  in  the  east  basin  would  thus  l)e  effectually  steamed,  and  raised  in  temi>era- 
ture  in  every  [>art  of  the  mass  would  disi^liarge  its  bituminous  matter  in  j)roportion 
t4»  the  eneiv}'  of  th<»  disturl>an<'e. 

Rogers,  it  should  l)e  noted,  found  in  the  American  Carl)oniferous  no 
n»cognizable  l>ase  defined  by  organic  remains  alone,  and  in  his  classifi- 
cation relied  mainly  on  the  suddenness  of  the  change  from  marine  to 
terrestrial  forms  and  the  rapid  appeamrtce  of  that  amazing  vegetation 
chanicteristic  of  the  coal  period. 

He  conceived  the  Connecticut  red  sandstone  as  having  been  depos-  • 
ited  on  sloping  shores  within  a  narrow  estuary,  its  greatest  depth  near 
its  eastern  margin,  the  material  itself  having  l>een  derived  from  the 
west.  The  sandstone  w(vst  of  the  Hudson  in  New  York  State  he 
believed  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  estuary  having  its  greatest  depth 
to  the  northwest,  the  materials  being  derived  from  the  southeast. 
The  period,  he  argued,  was  ushered  in  by  a  sudden  agitation  of  the 
region,  resulting  in  an  abrupt  depression  of  the  tidal  portions  of  each 
tract  below  the  general  ocean  level.  Into  these  depressions  the  sud- 
denh'  displaced  drainage  would  drop  a  lot  of  fragmentary  material 
such  as  would  form  the  lower  lying  conglomerates.  Finer  materials 
brought  in  later  by  stream  acticm,  and  more  or  less  modified  by  tides, 
formed  the  upper  beds.  He  agreed  with  Emmons  in  regarding  these* 
Mesozoic  sands  as  of  flurassic  and  Oolitic  age. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  work  related  to  types  of 
orographic  structure  and  the  physical  structure  of  the  Ap)>alachian 
chain,  which  was  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  Prof. 
William  B.  Rogers.  This  formed  the  substance  of  a  paper  read 
liefoi-e  the  Assoc^iation  of  American  (Jeologists  at  its  third  session  in 
April.  1842,  and  already'  noted  under  that  date  (see  p.  87o).  It  is 
well  to  recall,  however,  that,  under  the  title  of  Dhlocation  of  an 
Anttrfinal  A^fM  P/urie —  Uninr^rftd  S!d^  (ff  Hv/zv  Sh/}red  Over  ////' 
Inverted^  he  described  and  illustrated  the  overthrust  faults  of  the 
modern  geologist,  and  remarked  on  their  misleading  character,  owing  to 
the  resulting  dipping  of  younger  strata  beneath  those  whi<!h  are  older. 

The  origin  of  valleys  occupying  the  crests  of  anticlinal  ridges,  which 
he  designated  as  **  valleys  of  elevation,"  he  rightly  described  as  due  to 
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the  carving  force  of  waters.  The  mountains  themselves  he  thought  to 
have  been  elevated  by  successive  but  sudden  earthquake  movements 
through  and  above  the  ocean;  the  water  of  which,  as  a  consequence, 
was  propelled  in  gigantic  l)illows  and  rushing  sheets  ti*ansversely  acnw^ 
the  anticlinal  ridges,  scooping  them  out  where  weakest  into  the  forra 
of  terraced  oval  valleys. 

Slaty  cleavage  was  looked  upon  as  due  not  to  movement,  purely,  but 
to  the  action  of  h3at  waves  traversing  the  rocks.  In  proof  of  this, 
he  cited  his  observations  to  the  effect  that,  in  gneisses  Wing  in  an 
undisturbed  horizontal  position,  the  foliation  is  almost  invariably  coin- 
cident with  the  sti-atiiication,  the  heat  producing  it  having  flowed 
upwanl,  invading  stratum  after  stratum.  Where  granite  ocvurs  invad- 
ing gneissic  strata,  the*  foliation,  according  to  his  views,  is  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  outflowing  heat.  He  thought  to  discover  two  general 
laws:  First,  that  the  planes  of  foliation  '"are  parallel  to  the  waves  of 
heat  which  have  been  transmitted  through  the  strata,"'  and  second, 
'Hhe  foliation  is  parallel  or  approximately  so  to  the  cleavage,  when 
both  occur  in  the  same  rock  mass. 

A  singular  and,  to  the  present  writer,  unaccountable  discrepancy  in 
the  work  of  Rogers  lies  in  his  almost  completely  ignoring  the  latest 
glacial  views  as  advocated  by  Agassiz  and  others.  The  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  completed  and  the  manuscript  prepared 
prior  to  ItS48  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  sufficient  reason,  since  the 
years  1851-1865  were  devoted  to  its  revision  and  bringing  it  up  to  date. 
Moreover,  his  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  marine  Pleistocene  forma- 
tion of  Canada  had  been  designated  Laurentian  clays  b}^  Desor  (in 
1850),  shows  that  he  was  at  least  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the 
period;  the  fact  that  he  had  considered,  if  not  fully  comprehended, 
Agassiz's  views,  is  shown  by  a  brief  paragraph,  in  which  he  described 
and  figured  drift  stria^  seen  on  an  exposed  surface  of  Unibral  sand- 
stone on  the  south  side  of  the  Wj^ommg  Valley.  These  are  described 
as  pointing  up  the  slope  toward  the  southwest,  'Sis  if  produced  hv 
fragmentary  debris  violently  propelled  against  the  sloping  mountain 
wall  of  the  valley  from  the  north.''  The  presence  of  such  ascending 
stria',  both  here  and  elsewhere,  effectually  refuted,  according  to  his 
conception  of  it,  the  glacial  theory  of  their  origin.  Like  Hitchcock, 
ho  failed  to  conceive  of  other  than  local  mountain  glaciers  of  the  Swiss 
type.  Without  mentioning  the  name  of  Agassiz  or  other  of  his  i*ol- 
laborators  than  that  of  Dcssor.  he  gave  the  following,  even  tlien  anti- 
quated matter,  after  a  general  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
drift  and  the  various  phenomena  accompanying  it.  For  the  earlier 
drift,  it  should  be  noted,  he  offered  no  explanation  whatever  other 
than  implied  in  a  reference  to  a  period  of  rejx)se  which  "'separated 
the  convulsed  epochs  of  the  c^arlier  general  and  later  local  drift." 

A  ready  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  newest  Pleistocene  deposit  (i.  e.,  that  of 
the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  districts)  s^gge^*ts  itself  when  we  consider  the 
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nature  and  eneiyy  of  the  crust  movements  which  lifte<l  the  I^urentian  clays  and 
sands  to  a  height,  in  one  loi'ality  at  lea»<t,  of  not  less  than  5()0  feet,  and  which  drained 
wide  tracts  of  the  Upper  Laurentian  lake?.  Tlie  mere  agitation  or  pulsating  move- 
ment of  the  <rni.«t,  if  unaccompanied  by  any  f»ennancnt  wplift  of  the  land,  would 
suffice  we  would  think,  by  lanhing  the  waten?  of  the  tidal  estnaries  in  one  quarter 
and  the  lakes  in  the  other,  to  strew  a  |Kjrtion  of  the  ohler  drift  bordering  all  those 
basins  in  wide  dispersion  ujum  the  top  of  the  more  tran(]uil  sediments;  but  if  such  a 
pulsation  of  the  crust  w«»re  accompanied  with  su(!cessive  paroxysmal  liftings  of  wide 
tracts  of  the  land,  then  the  inundation  would  taktj  the  form  of  stuiKMidous  currents, 
the  strewing  i)ower  of  whicli  would  Ik?  a<Ie(iuate  to  any  amount  of  suj)erHcial  trans- 
portation, even  to  the  remote  transp<jrtation  of  the  lui-ger  erratics. 

His  ideas  regiirdin^  vriii  formation  and  the  origin  of  (juartzite  were 
equally  eriide.  Thu.s,  six'eulatingon  the  wide  distribution  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  its  reniarkahle  uniformity  and  purely  ({uartzose  nature, 
he  wrote  witli  particular  reference  to  the  hist: 

May  we  not  conjecture  that  this  *  *  *  was  suj)plie< I  from  the  great  dikes  aii<l 
veins  of  auriferous  <|uartz,  whirh  *  *  *  issued  in  a  melte<lcon<lit ion  through  the 
rents  and  tissun-s  of  the  crust  overall  the  region  of  the  Atlantic  sloju'.  *  *  * 
Outgnshing  InMlies  of  this  <|Uartz  mingle<i  with  volcanic  steam,  an<l  suddenly  <'hilh.Hl 
and  peltt'd  upon  by  cold  and  heavy  rains,  may  have  Imhmi  granulated  into  sand,  as 
w<»nl<l  <M*cur  with  beat«'d  unannealed  glass,  an<l  then  washed  in  copious  streams  into 
broad,  shallow,  and  tide-moved  sea,  ami  tlu're  gradually  «lispcrs«Ml  and  precipitate<l. 

From  the  ai)ov(»  it  will  appinir  that  Rogers  was  a  catastrophist. 
Further  than  that,  viewed  in  the  lij^ht  of  to-day.  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  lie  drew  from  observed  ])henomena  and  the*  thciorics 
iidvanced  are  strikingly  absurd  for  a  man  of  his  learning.  This  i« 
particularly  true  with  refen»nce  to  his  ideas  on  the  formation  of  anthra- 
cite (p.  '^72),  the  origin  of  valleys  (p.  4SK^)and  mountain  chains  (p.  371), 
and  that  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  just  mentioned.  Indeed,  his  entire 
work  well  illustrat<\s  the  pc^culiar,  imeven  make-up  (if  1  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  of  some  of  our  })est  workers,  (jifted  with  a  mind 
iinequaled  for  power  of  observation  and  deduction,  he  was  yet  wholly 
deficient  in  theory."  ''  Great  men,  of  great  gifts  you  shall  easily  find, 
but  symmetrical  men,  never.'' 


"The  work  wan  favorably  reviewed  in  tlie  American  Journal  of  Science  for  Novem- 
ber, 1859,  almoHt  the  only  unfavorable  criticism  relating  to  the  <leH<-iem"y  of  paleon- 
to]<>>rical  work  and  the  ^reological  nomen<-lature  adopted.  "The  author  has  left  this 
jrreat  «lepartment  {of  paleontology)  of  the  survey  to  future  workers.  This  being  so, 
the  author  has  hardly  a  broad  enough  luLsis  for  the  institution  of  a  new  system  of 
nomenclature  and  of  sulxlivisions  for  the  Paleozoic  formations,  and  esi>ecially  for 
diverging  in  the?e  resjxjcts  from  the  New  York  survey,  in  which  the  sulMlivisiona 
had  l)een  fonnde<l  ujmhi  a  thorough  study  of  the  organic  remains.  The  names  of 
these  Hulxli visions,  Auroral,  Matinal,  Ixivant,  Surgent,  and  S4)  on,  <'an  not  l>e  prove<l 
to  l>e  l>etter  than  thost*  before  adopte<l.  They  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  Paleozoic 
day,  which  has  had  no  existence  except  in  the  fancy  of  the  writer.  This  unfortunate 
framework,  alx^ut  which  Professor  Rogers  has  clustertMl  his  facts,  is  no  serious 
imfRNliment  to  the  geological  n-ader  who  has  a  key  at  hand  for  comi»arison. 

The  work  is  a  great  one,  woi-thy  of  the  State  which  authorized  the  survey.  It 
<-ontains  avast  amount  of  information  in  all  its  departments,  and  will  ever  rank 
among  the  most  important  of  the  rei)ort4j  of  the  geology  of  the  United  States. 
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As  previously  noted  (p.  438),  J.  G.  Norwood,  State  geologist  of  Illi- 
nois, was  succeeded  in  1858  by  Amos  H.  Worthen.     Under  the  latter  s 
direction  the  surve}^  lasted  until  1876,  when  active  field  work  was  dis- 
continued, owinsf  apparently  to  an  indisposition  un 
Work  in  luinois.        the  part  ot  the  legislature  to  provide  the  necessarv 
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funds.  Six  volumes  of  re|)orts  had  been  issued  up  to 
this  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  su!)sequent  special  appropriations,  two 
more  were  completed,  the  last  bearing  the  date  189U,  and  on  the  title 
page  the  name  of  Joshua  Lindahl,  State  geologist,  and  Worthen  as 
director.  The  total  published  results  of  this  survey  amounted  to 
upward  of  4,000  jmges  of  text  and  197  full-page  plates  of  fossils. 

Worthen  was  aided  at  various  times  during  the  work  by  J.  D. 
Whitney,  Leo  Lesquereux.  Henry  Kngelmann,  J.  S.  Newberry,  F.  B. 
Meek,  H.  C  Freeman,  11.  M.  Bannister,  H.  A.  Green,  James  Shaw, 
G.  C  Broadhead,  Orestes  St.  John,  and  E.  T.  Cox.  The  work  of 
Whitney  naturally  related  to  the  mining  problems  of  the  State, 
lesquereux  to  the  paleobotany.  Meek  to  the  invertebi-ate  paleontol- 
ogy, Newberry  to  the  vertebrate  paleontology,  and  tht»  others  men- 
tioned to  general  stratigraphy. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  work  Worthen  divided  the  sub-Carlion- 
iferous  into  live  groups:  The  Chester,  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  Burlington, 
and  Kinderhook,  the  term  Chester  group  being  used  in  place  of  the 
Kaskaskia  of  Hall,  and  the  St.  Louis  including  the  Warsaw  of  Hall. 
The  blue,  green,  and  chocolate-colored  shales  immediately  underlyintr 
the  Kinderhook  group  in  western  and  southern  Illinois  he  regarded  as 
Devonian. 

Whitney,  in  his  report,  regarded  the  Galena  limestone  as  the  '*sole 
depository  of  lead  in  western  Illinois,"  a  view  not  quite  in  agreement 
with  that  expressed  with  reference  to  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  fields. 
Two  maps  were  given  in  this  report  -one  a  geological  map  of  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State,  and  the  other  showing  a  diagram  of 
the  lead-bearing  crevices  near  (lalena.  The  origin  of  these  lead- 
bearing  crevices  ' 'seems  to  be  the  same  cause  by  which  what  ai-e  called 
joints  by  geologists  have  been  formed  in  almost  every  variety  of  rock, 
occurring  in  large  homogeneous  masses,  and  especially  where  a  decided 
crystalline  texture  exists  in  them.*'  The  course  of  the  main  set  of 
fissui-es  he  thought  might  have  been  determined  by  the  axis  of 
upheaval,  by  which  the  whole  region  had  been  slowly  elevated  along 
the  noi-th  boundary  of  the  district,  the  metals  themselves  having  been 
held  in  solution  in  oceanic  waters  and  precipitated  through  the  agency 
of  decomposing  organic  matter.^' 

^This  is  essentially  the  view  held  to-day,  with  this  difference:  Most  geologists 
believe  that  the  ore  was  originally  disseminated  throughout  the  limestone,  and  that 
it  has  l>econie  segregated  in  veins  and  pockets  through  the  leaching  action  of 
meteoric  waters. 
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Ijesiiuereux,  in  connection  with  his  pulcobotanical  work,  took 
occasion  to  announce  his  adherence  to  the  view  that  the  coals  were  the 
i-esult  of  the  accumulation  of  spha^nous  mosses,  in  place,  i.  e.,  were 
not  drift.  He  also  introduced  a  chapUM*  on  the  origin  of  prairies,  in 
which  he  took  the  ground '*  that  all  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  formed  through  the  slow  recession  of  sheets  of  water  of 
var^'ing  extent,  whereby  the  existing  lakes  were  gradually  transformed 
into  swamps  and  bogs  and  ultimately  into  dry  land.  The  black  sur- 
face soil  of  the  prairies  he  thought  to  be  due  to  the  growth  and  decom- 
position of  bog  vegetiition,  conferva*,  etc."  With  this  view  Worthen, 
in  the  tifth  volume  of  the  reports,  did  not  wholly  agree.  No  one 
theory,  he  thought,  was  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  noted, 
though  th(^  chief  cause  of  the  treelessness  of  the  ])rairies  he  felt  to  be 
due  to  the  character  of  tlie  soil  itself.  The  loess  Worthen  regarded  as 
of  fluviatile  origin.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  drift  as  a  whole,  he 
wrote: 

Thui*  it  will  Ih.*  s<»eii  tliat  tlie  Hrj*t  and  jrreatf^t  of  the  <lrift  forces  was  the  glacier; 
tlieii  the  (ioatitij/f  i<"ebeoj:  arul  ice  liekl  j)nMhire<l  their  results,  c^irryinvr  the  larjje 
lK>wMer8  from  place  to  place  ami  dropping  thoiii  over  the  ice-col<l  seiis;  and  la'^tly, 
the  wave  and  current  force  of  water,  after  the  ice  liad  in  part  or  altogether  melted, 
leaving  the  loase  clays,  8an<ls,  and  subsoils,  substantially  as  we  find  them. 

In  his  second  report,  published  in  186^),  Worthen  adhered  to  the 
deteritn'nation  first  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia 
Acad<Mny  of  Scienc(»s,  ISlir),  to  call  !)y  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati  group 
the  rocks  of  th(»  State  grouped  by  Hall  undei*  tlu^  name  of  Hudson 
River.  This  volume  was  devotc^d  wiiolly  to  tlie  paleontology  of  the 
Stnte,  and  contained  articles  by  Newberry,  Meek,  Wortlu^n,  and  I^es- 
qut^reux.  Newberry,  in  his  work  on  the  fossil  fishes,  accounted  for 
the  abundance  of  some  of  these  forms  in  certain  stnita  as  diu'  perhaps 
to  the  sudden  introduction  of  "heated  waters  or  noxious  gases"  in 
the  Car}>oniferous  seas  wherc^  th(»se  forms  lived. 

The  third  volume  appeared  in  isr)S,  and  was  given  up  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  geology  of  the  various  counties,  with  oaleontology  by 
Meek  and  Worthen. 

The  fourth  volume  appeared  in  l87o.  It  was  devoted  ({uite  largely 
to  jmleobotany  by  Lesquereux,  vtM-tebratt*  ])aleontology  by  Newberry 
and  Worthen.  and  descriptive  geology  of  the  various  counties  by 
Woilhen,  Bannister,  Bradley,  and  (ireen. 

Worth(*n  was  born  in  Vermont  in  Isl;),  and  eduiaU^d  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  local  academy.  In  IHIH  he  emigrateil  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  1886  removed  thence  to  Warsaw,  Illinois,  where  he 
made  his  permaiu^nt  home.  Until  1865  he  was  engaged 
Sketch  of  worthea.  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  devoted  all  his  spare  time 
to  a  study  of  tin*  local  geology,  to  which  he  was  at- 
tnwrted  by  the  abundant  fossil  remains  for  which  the  region  was  noted. 
NAT  mi:h  ltt04 H2 
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At  the  time  he  began  his  work  satisfactory  text-books  were  few  and 
the  difficultieis  whi<»h  he  encountered  in  addition  may  be  best  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  work  was  undertaken  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  when  railroads  were  pi-actically  unknown,  when  pcwt- 
age  on  a  single  letkM*  cost  25  cents,  and  when,  moreover,  money  was 
scarce  and  labor  cheap.  There  being  no  overland  freight  or  expretss 
lines,  all  his  exchanges  of  specimens  with  friends  in  the  E^st  were 
made  by  means  of  Mississippi  River  steamboats  between  Warsaw  and 
New  Orleans,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  sailing  vessels  between 
New  Orleans  and  Boston.  Often  months  would  elapse  between  the 
time  of  his  sendings  and  return  of  exchange  material. 

In  1851  Worthen  first  began  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion, and  in  1853,  as  noted,  took  part  in  the 
survey  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  under  the 
direction  of  J.  G.  Norwood.  From  1855- 
1857  he  was  assistant  to  James  Hall  on  the 
survey  of  Iowa,  and  in  1858  was  made  State 
geologist  of  Illinois  in  place  of  Norwood, 
as  already  mentioned. 

Worthen's  own  labors  related  principally 
to  the  ("arboniferous  rocks,  and  to  him  l)e- 
longs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  work 
out  the  true  relations  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  system  in  this  section. 
Personally,  as  we  are  told  b}'  his  biogiii- 
pher,  Worthen  was  of  manly  pn\sence,  kindly,  candid,  and  of  unpre- 
tentious manner,  impulsive  and  generous  to  his  friends,  charitable  even 
to  those  with  whom  he  had  little  sympathy,  but  uncompromising  in  his 
love  of  justice  and  scientific  truth.  His  thorough  interest  in  his  work 
is  shown  by  his  persistent  continuation  of  the  same  under  the  most 
adv^erse  conditions.  Again  and  again  his  work  was  in  danger  of  suij- 
pension  by  the  threat<>ned  failure  of  the  necessary  appropriations  hy 
the  legislature,  and  mon»,  than  once  they  were  so  far  reduced  that 
only  the  most  careful  management  averted  disaster.  Once  during 
1875-1877  the  appropriations  were  allowed  to  entirely  fail,  but  he 
continu<»d  his  work  without  comi)ensation  and  with  such  sincerity  of 
purpose*  that  they  were  resumed  by  the  next  legislature. 

Les([uereux,  wMiose  paleobotanical  work  has  been  on  several  occasions 
described  in  these  pages,  and  to  whom  we  shall  again  hav^  occasion 
to  refer,  was  born  at  Fleurier,  Switzerland,  in  1806,  and  came  to 
America  with  Arnold  Guyot,  about  1848.  His  early  scientific  studies 
were  on  living  plants;  but  later,  and  particularly  after  coming  to 
America,  he  turned  his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  fossil  forms. 
His  work  on  the  coal   plants  of  Ohio,   Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
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Arkansas  began  in  1S50,  and  his  papers  appeal-  in  the  geological  sur- 
vey reports  of  all  these  Stat*?s.  His  work  on  the  coal  flora  of  Penn- 
8\^lvania  was  particularly  vahiable.  forming  what  was 
at  the  time  the  most  iniiK)rtant  work  on  Carbon  if  (»rous 
plants  published  in  America.  Lcsquereux  became  earl}' 
connected  with  the  Ilayden  surveys,  and  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  188*.*,  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  study  of  tlie  materials  col- 
lected by  members  of  this  orgjinization. 
Deaf  from  early  manhood,  a  foreigner, 
with  but  i)Oor  connnaiid  of  English,  he 
labored  under  enormous  disadvantiiges. 
To  an  interviewer  he  once  remarked: 

The  H<.'ience  stiuU'iit'H  life  is  absorbed  with  grave 
an<l  neriout?  truths;  they  are  naturally  seriouH  men. 
My  at'.sociations  have  been  almost  entirely  of  a 
K-ienlitic  nature.  My  deafness  cut  me  off  from 
everything  that  lay  outride  (jf  science.  1  have 
liveil  with  nature,  the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  flowers. 
They  know  nie.  T  know  them.  All  outside  are 
dead  to  me. 

In  April,  1S58,  Henry  Youle  Hind,  of  Toronto,  was  authorized  })y 
the  provincial  government  of  Canada  to  explore  tli<'.  region  ^' lying  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  R<'d  River,  and  <Mnl)raced  (or  nearly 
so)  between  the  rivers  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboin<',  as  far  west  as 
South  Branch  House  on  the  former  river/'  He  was  directed  furtlier 
to  procure  all  the  information  in   his  power  res!)ect- 

Hlnd's  Work  in  the      .      *      ,  ,  ,     ,  .  *  .       *  , 

Winnipeg  coantry,  uig  the  geology,  natural  history,  to])ogmi)hy,  and 
meteorology  of  the  region.  The  work  was  accom- 
plished betw3en  June  14:  and  Octotx^r  81,  the  results  being  published 
in  1859  in  form  of  a  thin  (juarto  volume*  of  201  pages,  with  a  colored 
geological  map,  two  plates  of  fossils,  and  othei'  maps,  tigures,  and  sec- 
tions. The  region  was  described  as  occupied  by  Laiu-entian  gneisses 
to  the  east  of  I^ake  Wiimipeg,  succeeded  to  the  w(»st  by  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Cretaceous  formations.  The  Cretaceous  fo.ssils  wen* 
described  by  F.  R.  Meek  and  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  forms  by 
E.  Billings. 

Hall's  principal  contribution  to  strictly  physical  geology  was  that 
relating  to  the  accumulation  of  sedimcMits  and  the  formation  of  moun- 
tain chains.  The  first  bri<'f  announcement  of  this  was  made  in  his 
Hall's  Views  on  reports  on  the  geology  of  Iowa,  (p.  l^).*)).     In  1857  he 

ItoantuScTBuiiding     brought  the  matter  before  the  public  once  more  in  his 
^^^'  address   before    the   American    Association    for    the 

Advancement  of  Science,  at  Montreal.     This  address  was,  howev(»r, 
not  printed* at  the  time,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  he 
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formulated  his  views  iind  gave  them  in  exti^nsion  in  part  six  of  the 
third  volume  of  tin*  Natural  History  of  New  York.  In  1869,  iu  an 
address  on  the  (ieologiral  History  of  the  North  Americiui  Continent, 
delivered  })efore  the  American  Institute  of  New  York,  he  reiterated 
many  of  the  opinions  previously  announeed,  and,  tinally,  in  isisi 
brought  out  the  original  address  of  1S57,  and  this,  it  is  sjiid,  without 
revision.  Whatever  ehanges  or  additions  it  was  found  desirable  to 
make  were  lulded  in  the  form  of  supplementairy  notes.  'J'he  subjeet 
may,  therefore,  b(*  conveniently  reviewed  at  this  date  (185V0. 

Hall  had  shown  that  oni*  simple  and  intelligible  sequence  of  strata, 
from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  end  of  the  Coal  Measures,  covered, 
with  slight  (exceptions,  th(*  entin*  country  from  the  Atlantic  slopes  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  while  the  horizontal  stnita 
gjive  their  whole  el(»vation  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  jilain,  the  same 
beds  were  folded  and  contorted  in  the  mountain  region,  thus  giving  to 
the  mountiiin  elevation  not  one-sixth  of  their  actual  thickne,ss.  He 
thought  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  line  of  greatest  accumu- 
lation of  sediments  had  been  along  the  direction  of  tht»  Api)alachian 
chain;  in  otlier  words,  that  the  A])palachian  chain  was  itself  due  to 
the  original  dejmsition  of  materials  and  not  to  any  subsequent  action  i 
or  influence  breaking  up  and  dislocating  the  strata  of  which  it  was  i 
composed. 

Discussing  the  cause  of  this  folding  and  plication,  he  referred  to  the 
fact  pn^viously  recognized  by  Ilerschel  to  the  effect  that  seii  bottom>,     I 
when  loaded  by  accunuilatc^d  sediments,  undergo  a  process  of  subsi-    ' 
denc(»  whiclj  may  <ause  an  elevation  of  the  adjacent  continental  areas 
a  principle  which  was  tlien  becoming  generally  recognized  and  which 
ijas  since  be<()me  known  undc^r  the  name  of  ^'aostaci/.     When,  then,  these 
sediuH^nts  wert*  sj)rcad  along  a  belt  of  sea  bottom,  as  originally  in  the 
line  of  the  present  Appalachian  chain,  the  first  effect  would  })e  to  pro- 
duce a  yiidding  of  the  <'arth\s  crust  beneath  and  a  gradual  subsidence.     | 
Evidence  of  this  su})sidence  was  furnished  b}'  the  great  amount  of 
material  accumulatcHl,  for  it  was  impossible,  he  argued,  to  suppose 
thjit  tiie  sea  had  been  originally  as  deep  as  the  thickness  of  the  airu- 
nnilations  (some  4(),0()0  f(»et). 

The  line  of  gr<'atest  depression  would,  therefore,  be  along  the  lines 
of  greatest  accumidation.  Hy  such  a  process  of  su})sidence  the  lower 
side  of  theaccunudations  would  become  gradually  curved  and  stretched, 
and  there  woidd  follow,  as  a  sequence*,  rents  and  fractures.  On  the 
surface  ai)ove,  which  would  be  contracted  horizontally  by  such  sub- 
sidence, there  would  be  produced  wrinkles  and  foldings  of  the  stmta. 
Into  the  rifts  formed  below  it  was  conceivable  there  might  rush  fluid 
or  semifluid  mat4'rial,  producing  what  are  now  evident  as  trap  dikes. 

The  sinking  of  tb"  mass  would  prcnluce  a  great  syncliual  axis,  and 
within  this  axis,  whethei-  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  would  l>e  produced 
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nuiiierous  .smaller  synclinal  and  auticliual  axes.  Tlie  jjreater  amoimt 
of  compre-ssion  alK)ve  or  st retch iii|!f  below  along  the  line  of  maxiuiuni 
thickn(?s,s  of  the  sediments  would  account  for  the  gradual  decline 
toward  the  margin  of  the  major  syncline  or  the  evidences  of  fracture 
and  distortion.  This,  he  thought,  afforded  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  mountain  elevations  in  disturbed  legions  bear,  in  their 
altitude,  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  actual  thickness,  of  the  for- 
mation than  do  the  hills  in  undisturbed  regions;  and,  further,  that  since 
in  the  formation  of  an  anticlini*  the  i)eds  an^  weakest  at  the  ridge  and 
l>ecome  more  liable  to  denudation,  such  an*  oft(Mi  worn  down  to  form 
low  ground  or  even  deep  valleys,  while  the  synclinal  arches,  being 
prot(»cted  in  the  downward  curvings  of  the  beds,  may  remain  to  form 
the  prominent  mountain  <'rests,  as  is  observal)le  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians. It  nowhere  seemed  to  him  that  folding  or  plication  had  con- 
tributed to  the  altitude  of  the  mountains,  but  rather  that  the  more 
extreme  the  plication  tin*  greater  had  been  th(*  genenil  degradation  of 
the  mass  wherever  subjected  to  denuding  agencies. 

The  chief  elevation  of  the  Appalachitui  chain,  he  argued,  was  conti- 
nental and  not  of  local  Oiigin,  and  the  present  mountain  barriers  to 
him  were  but  the  visible  evidences  of  the  deposits  upon  an  ancient 
ocean  bed,  while  the  determining  eause  of  their  elevation  existed  hmg 
anterior  to  the  production  of  the  niouiitaiiis  themselves. 

At  no  ix>int  nor  aloii^  any  liiu^  l)et\vciMi  the  AppalachiMn  ami  Kcxtky  Moiiiitainfl 
ciniM  the  same  forces  have  i)nKhicc<l  a  immntaiii  cliain,  lu'cauw;  tlie  materials  of 
accumulation  wen^  insutticicnt,  and  though  \\v  may  trace  what  a]»|)ears  to  Ihj  the 
gra^lual  Hubsiding  influences  of  these  forces,  it  is  simply  in  these  instances  due  t<>  the 
paucity  of  the  material  upon  which  to  exhibit  its  effects. 

Referring  to  the  amount  of  metaniorpliism  which  th(\se  rocks  had 
undergone,  Hall  thought  that  we  must  look  to  some  other  agency  than 
heat  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena,  and  that  th(»  "prime  cause 
must  hav(»  existed  within  the  material  itself:  that  the  entire  change 
was  due  to  motion  or  fermentation  and  pnvssun*  aided  by  a  moderate 
increase  of  temperature,  pHxlucing  chemical  change."  Just  what  is 
meant  by  this  it  isditticult  to  say,  but,  inasnmchas  Hall  seems  to  have 
lieen  in  consultation  with  Sterry  Hunt,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was 
intendtMl  to  include  all  possible  causes  which  future  investigation 
might  show  to  have  bcHMi  operativ<». 

Thes(»,  views  of  Hall  set^m  not  to  lune  Ixhmi  favorably  received  at 
first  l)V  the  American  geologists,  and  were  facetiously  n»ferred  to 
by  Dana  >is  proi>osing  a  system  of  mount^iin  making  with  mountiiins 
left  out.  To  this  Hall  very  justly  r<»plied  that  ho  had  not  intended 
to  oflfer  any  new  theory  of  (»levation,  nor  to  propound  any  principle 
a8  involved  beyond  what  had  been  suggested  by  Babbag(»  and  IIersch(»l. 
What  he  did  intend  to  imply  was  that  mmmtain  elevation  was  due 
to  sedimentary  accumulation  and   subsequent  continental  eh»vati«n. 
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limit,  coming-  to  IIjilFs  assistmui*,  ar<^uo(l  that  his  views  weiv  largely 
in  harmony  with  thost*  proviously  maintained  by  masters  in  the 
science  of  geology.  (U»  Montlosier,  as  early  as  ^882,  having  dec*lared 
that  the  great  mountain  chains  of  Europe  were  but  the  remains  of 
continental  elevations  which  had  been  cut  away  by  denudation,  the 
foldings  and  inversions  in  the  structure  of  numntains  being  looked 
upon  as  local  and  accidcMital. 

Joseph  Le  C'ont(».  in  a  later  paper,  was  inclined  to  criticise  Hall's 
theory  as  insutticient,  but  a  statement  of  his  views,  as  well  as  those  of 
Dana,  may  be  left  to  thcii-  proper  place  in  chronological  succession. 

In  ISf)!*  Henry  Kngelmann  accompanied, 
as  geologist,  an  expedition  commanded  hv 
('apt.  J.  II.  Simpson,  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  new  wagon  routes  f(»r 
military  purposes  across  the  tireat  Basin 
of  I'tah.  Engelmann's  report,  jicconi- 
panied  b}-  one  of  Meek\son 
Pn"fSh*"r859^*'''''  the  invertebrate  foKsik 
formed  Appendixes  I  and 
K  of  the  genenil  report  of  the  exj^edition. 
Originally,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
text,  the  maiuiscript  was  accompanied  by  a 
geological  map  and  profile,  though  such  do 
not  seem  to  have*  been  published.  No 
explanation  is  offered,  but  it  is  prolmhle 
that  developments  during  th(»  long  interval  up  to  time  of  publica- 
tion'' were  such  as  to  make  the  map  of  doubtful  value,  and  it 
was  suppressed.  Eng(»lmanirs  observations  l>egan  with  the  country 
in  th(»  immediate  vicinity  of  L(»avenworth.  He  noted  the  presence  of 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  and  Permo-Carljoniferous  age>4  along  the 
Rej)ublican  River,  and  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits  farther 
west.  In  the  district  leading  from  the  (»astern  foothills  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains  to  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
he  thought  to  re(H)gniz(^  rocks  of  Silurian  and  probaldy  Devonian,  Car- 
boniferous, IVrmian/Priassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  ages. 


Tloiiry  EiiKclmiiiin. 


''Owiiijr  to  tlie  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the  p(ibli<ration  of  the  report  was  delayt^l 
until  187(>. 


CHAPTER  Yi. 

THE  ERA  OF  STATE  SURVEYS,  FOURTH  DECADE,  1860-1869. 

The  perunl  of  the  civil  war  mij^ht  naturally  bo  expected  to  be  a 
period  of  uncertainty  and  inaction  in  matters  relating  to  the  sciences. 

In  all  the  seceding  States  work  then  in  progress  was  brought 
abruptly  to  a  close,  and  in  several  of  them — as  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Texas-  the  records  so  far  lost  or  ruined  through  neglect  as 
to  make  them  w^ell-nigh  valueless  for  future  reference.  Throughout 
the  North  the  results  were  comimratively  l(\ss  disastrous,  though  even 
there  work  was  in  some  instances  temporarily  discontinued,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  legislatures  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations.  In 
four  instances,  however  (California,  Indiana,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey), 
surveys  were  established  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  threatened  disaster. 

With  the  passing  of  these  years  of  turmoil,  active  work  was  begun 
once  more  in  States  where  it  had  been  Imt  temponirily  suspended,  and 
in  othere,  new  organizations  authorized,  as  in  Kansas  in  1804:,  Iowa 
and  North  Carolina  in  1S06,  and  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  in 
1809.  A  futile  and  ill-considered  attempt  at  a  State  survey  of  Nevada 
was  also  made  in  180H  (?).  but,  fortunately  for  the  reputation  both  of 
the  science  and  the  individual,  no  one  was  found  U)  undertake  the 
work  under  the  conditions  proposed/'  W.  K.  Logan  continued  his 
work  as  provincial  geologist  of  Canada,  and  Murray  and  Richardson 
were  employed  in  Newfoundland. 

The  literature  of  the  decade  was  s(rarcely  as  voluminous  as  in  either 
the  preceding  or  the  one  following.  By  far  th(»  most  imj)ortant,  when 
all  is  taken  into  consideration,  was  the  first  edition  of  Dana's  Manual 
of  Geolog}' — a  work  of  71>S  pages,  which  at  once  took  its  place  as  the 
leading  authority  on  all  matters  pc^rtaining  to  American  (li^ology — a 
place  which  it  has  couthmed  to  hold  through  all  its  four  editions  down 
to  the  present.  In  addition  to  this  may  be  mentioned  lagan's  sum- 
mation of  the  geology  of  Canada  (1808)  and  Cooke's  New  Jersey  (1808). 

This  was  largely  an  era  of  new  workers,  or,  at  least,  n(»w  leaders. 
I^^iton  was  gone;  D.  D.  Owen  died  at  its  very  begirming:  the  elder 
Hitchcock  had  largely  ceased  his  labors;  while  the  Rogers  brothers  had 
both  become  absorbed  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  administration,  and 
no  longer  took  an  active  part.     Dana  was  undoubtedly  the  leading 

"The  sum  of  $6,000  is  statc^l  to  have  l>een  appropriated,  with  the  8tii>ulation  that 
the  Hurvey  ))e  completed  iii  ei^ht  months. 
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figure,  while  James  Hall,  by  sheer  physieal  energy,  domiuated  in  mat 
ters  paleontologieal.  Many  new  names  and  faces  appear.  Amon|r 
them  may  be  mentioned  those  of  T.  B.  Brooks,  E.  Billings,  RoImtI 
Bell,  E.  T.  Cox,  E.  D.  Cope,  F.  V.  Hayden,  C.  II.  Hitchcock,  W.  C. 
Kerr,  W.  E.  Logan,  Alexander  Murray,  J.  G.  Norwood,  Edward 
Orton,  R.  Pumpelly,  C.  Rominger,  N.  S.  Shaler,  C.  A.  White,  tind 
Charles  Whittlesey. 

As  a  whole,  the  deciide  was  one  of  extension  of  the  geogniphu 
lx)undaries  of  knowledge  rather  tlian  one  of  discovery  or  announce 
ment  of  new  principles.  Of  all  subjects,  that  of  glaciation  received. 
perhaps,  the  most  attention.  Our  line  of  separation  between  this  and 
the  decade  to  follow  must  be  quite  arbitrary,  since  several  important 
surveys  were  organized  during  1869  and  continued  w(»ll  on  into  the 
seventies. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  era  there  appeared  R.  Thomassy's 
Geologic  Pratique  de  la  Louisiane,  a  small  (|uarto  volume  of  2H8 
pages,  with  H  plates.  Why  the  word  '' pratique''  should  have  been 
introduced  into  the  title  it  is  hard  to  say,  a  large  pn^- 


Practical  Qcoimry  of  portion  of  the  Work  being  given  up  to  geographical 
and  meteorological  or  physiographical  matters,  and  tin* 
really  geological  portion  limited  to  a  description  and  discussion  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  its  delta,  and  attendant  phenomena.  Its  appearancr 
seems  to  have  excited  little  interest,  not  being  even  noted  in  th«^ 
American  Journal  of  Science,  and  the  few  original  ideas  advanced  aro 
referred  to  by  Hilgard  and  other  subsequent  writers  only  to  show 
their  erroneous  natun\ 

Thomassy  dwelt  in  considerable  d(»tail  upon  the  absorption  of  the 
waters  of  tlu*  Mississipi)i  by  the  ])orous  terranes  above  N(»w  Orlean> 
and  their  consequent  diminution  in  volume  seaward.  The  *Mnud 
lumps,"  so  (M>mmon  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river,  he  regarded  as 
due  to  mud  springs,  having  their  source  at  a  somewhat  higher  level 
on  the  land  and  opening  upward  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

He  considered  North  Island,  or  Petite  Anse,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  as  of  volcanic  origin,  and  thought  to  have  discovered  trace> 
of  the  violent  corrosive  action  of  thermal  waters  and  acids  on  the  rock 
fragmc^nts  which  h(^  conceived  to  have  been  ejected  from  the  d(»pths 
of  the  (lulf  through  (explosive  action.  Richard  Owen,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, while  serving  in  tln^  Federal  Army  and  stationed  at  New 
Iberia,  Louisiana,  studied  these*  dc^posits  cursorily,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  island  was  not  volcanic.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  salt  was  the  product  of  evapoiation  of  modern  sea  water, 
forming  lagoons  behind  protecting  ridges  under  the  influence  of  occa- 
sional high  tides.     (See  also  Hilgard's  views,  p.  5t>l.) 

In  1859,  largely  through  the  etfort.s  of  Alexander  WinchelK  then 
professor  of  j)hvsics  an<l  civil  engineering  in  the  State  Univei>iity, 
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Alexander  Winchell. 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Univeixity  of  Michigan,  and  State  Geologist  of  Michigan. 
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thorr  was  ostaMisliocl  a  jri-olo^ical  survey  of  Micliij^fan.     Of  this  Win- 
chell  was  ai)i)oiiit(Ml  dinvtor,  iimkinif  his  lirst  Reiwrt 

Wliichell*§  Work  In       ^  ,^  ^  '  ,  -  .,  f?K  •       /.  .. 

Michigan.  iM^-        of  Irogross — ail  octavo  voluiiH'  of  tS^v.)  j)a<^os     in  ls<>l. 

In  this  roiKirt  ho  calh^l  attention  to  the  futilit}'  of 
i>fforts  th(Mi  lnMiig  niach*  to  prodiu*o  salt  in  the  vicinity  of  firi-and 
Itaipitls,  and  fully  anticipated  the  dev(»lopni(Mit  of  the  sann*  industry  in 
the  Sa<j;inaw  Valley,  his  ex|)h)nitions  enahlin*,^  him  to  l(M*at(*  the  salt 
l>eds  at  a  dt^pth  of  <m(>  feet.  Attention  was  c^iven,  also,  to  the  occur- 
rence of  gypsum,  coal,  iron,  and  otluM-  economic  products  and  to  the 
ireoifraphical  distriimtion  of  rocks  l)elongintr  to  the  various  formations 
throughout  the  State. 

The  so-called  Marshall  sjindstonc*  (Low(M(.'ari  coniferous)  he  n^garded 
im  pah»ontoh>gical  grounds  as  lying  above  the  Hamilton  grouj).  lie 
found  evidence  which  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  Ohio  and  Michigan 
I'oal  l)asins  were  never  continuous,  as  had  l>een  luM-etofore  asserted, 
iind,  indeed,  that  the  geological  column  in  the  latt(»r  State  had  been 
built  up  quite  distinct  and  indej)endently  from  that  in  adjacent 
regions.  He  could  rtnd  no  pandlelism  l)etween  the  Carboniferous 
lim(»stone>  and  those  lying  farth(»r  to  the  west,  and  all  the  evidence 
indicated  to  him  that  these  deposits  were  laid  down  in  an  isolated 
basin  cut  otf  from  that  of  Ohio  to  the  south  throughout  the  entire 
|x»riod  from  the  Helderlx^rg  to  that  of  the  drift.  In  conse(|uence  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  no  aj)propri;itions  were  made  for  the- 
continuation  of  the  survey  after  lsr»l. 

Winchell  was  born  in  the  town  of  Northeast,  Duti'hess  ^.'ounty.  X(»w 
Vork,  in  l.S!i4,  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Tniversity,  Middletown, 
Uonnec'ticut,  in  1847.     His  scientific  tendenci(*s  are  said  to  have  mani- 

fesUvi  tluMUselves  at  a  very  early  age,  although  he 
Sketch  of  winchell.    showed  no  marked  j)n»ference  for  any  branch  of  study, 

unh»ss  it  was  toward  mathematics,  in  which  pursuit  h(» 
•ieems  to  have  been  little  short  of  pnM'ocious.  Immediately  after  grad- 
uating he  entered  upon  a  cancer  of  teaching  and  lecturing,  which  ke])t 
him  prominently  Ix^fore  the  jniblii-  for  over  forty  years. 

His  lirst  public  geological  h^ctures  were  given  at  Pennington  Semi- 
tiarv  in  1>S41».  In  ISiVj  he  assumed  charge  of  anacad4Mny  at  N(»wbern, 
Alabama,  but  linding  the  conditions  were  not  what  he  had  been  led  to 
i\\l>ect,  he  resigu(»d,  and  in  th<»  sj)ring  of  1S51  opened  the  Meso])ota- 
iiiia  Female  Seminary  at  Kutaw,  inth(»  siune  State.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  was  illy  adapted  to  the  successful  inanagtMuent  of  a  Southern 
Female  institution,  he  gave  up  this  j)ositionto  accej)t  th4'  presidency  of 
:.lie  Masoni<*  Tniversity  at  Selma,  Alabama.  While  engaged  in  the 
kvork  of  presenting  the  claims  of  this  university  before  the  people  in 
:lie  southern  part  of  the  State,  he  made  extensive  geological  tours 
:hroughout  the  region  and  brought  together  large  collections  in  natural 
listory.     In  Novembi'r,  is."):;,  h(»  was  40ected  to  the  chair  of  physics 
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and  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of  Miehigan,  at  Ann  ArlK)r,aud 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  Jaiuuirv,  l^<54. 

In  18ol*  he  was  eommissioned  l)v  Governor  Moses  Wisner,  of  Mich- 
igan, as  State  geologist,  as  above  noted,  holding  the  position  for  two 
years,  when  the  survey  wa.s  abolished  through  failui-c  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  to  make  proper  provisions  for  its  continuance.  He 
issued  while  holding  this  office  one  Report  of  Progress,  an  oc^tavo  vol- 
ume of  339 pages,  published  in  August,  ISfjl.  In  1869  the  survey  wiis 
reoiganized  and  Winehell  again  appointed  director,  he  assiuning  for 
himself  the  personal  investigation  of  the  lower  peninsula.  Hisreixjit, 
a  small  octavo  voIuuk*  of  ♦54  pages,  appeared  in  1871,  the  previous 
report  on  the  (rrand  Traverse  region,  a  work  of  97  octavo  pages,  hav- 
ing appeared  in  iS^Wj. 

Owing  to  hostility  over  the  management  of  the  survey,  which  haJ 
been  aroused  in  the  legislature  ])y  personal  enemies  of  Winehell,  it 
appeared  likely  that  the  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  survey 
would  fail.     Hence  he  resigned  the  position  in  1871. 

In  1873  Winehell  resigned  also  his  professorship  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  accepting  the  position  of  chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, which  he  held,  however,  only  until  June,  1875.  In  this  latter 
year  he  was  offen^d  the  professorship  of  geology,  zoology,  and  boUuiy 
in  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  but  did  not  see  tit 
to  accept,  although  he  did  subsequently  fill  a  three  months'  engage- 
ment there.  In  May,  1878,  he  took  final  leave  of  the  university,  and  the 
chair  was  abolished,  owing  to  some  foolish  differences  of  opinion  that 
had  arisen  between  himself  and  Bishop  McTveire,  who  took  exception 
to  Wincheirs  stand  in  reference  to  pre- Adamites  and  evolution. 

In  June,  ls79,  Winehell  vam  again  called  to  Ann  Arl)or,  bein^ 
otTcred  the  chair  of  geology  and  paleontology  in  the  State  University. 
This  j)osition  he  accepted  and  continued  to  hold  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  March,  1887,  he  was  otfen^d  the  position  of  State  geologist 
of  Arkansas,  but  n^fused. 

WinchclPs  work  as  a  geologist,  as  may  be  readilj^  imagined  from 
this  sketch,  was  of  a  more  or  less  fragmentarv  nature,  and  it  is  as  a 
teacher,  public  lecturer,  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects  that  he  is 
best  known.  The  advancc^d  stand  which  he  took  regarding  evolution 
brought  him  in  confiict  with  the  religious  element,  particularly  at 
Vanderbilt  Tniversity,  as  alread}^  referred  to. 

Winehell  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Minnesota  geological 
survey.  He  was  one  of  the  original  prouiotere  of  the  American 
Geologist  and  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  As  stated  by  his 
biographer: 

Hin  largest  educational  Held,  however,  was  the  public  platform.  Here  he  was 
under  no  eonstraint  by  reason  of  youthful  auditors.  No  limits  were  set  to  his  rhap- 
btxlic  seientilic  elixjuenee;  no  courteous  regard  for  the  amenities  of  possible  profes- 
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►rial  etiquette  haniiwreil  the  fn»e  flow  oi  \m  criticigiii,  or  the  exultant  propliet'v  of 
le  betteriii(»ntH  of  the  fntun*.  *  *  *  Hiin8elf  a  working  geologist  in  the  tield, 
i»  wan  well  a(*ciuaint(Hl  with  geological  methods.  A  teaching  geologint  in  the  iini- 
•reity,  he  wa«  skillful  in  imparting  his  own  knowledge  and  in  training  others  t-o 
ihits  of  observation  and  invi'stigation. 

As  a  writer  of  l)ooks  Wincludl  will  bo  n>mcinh(»red  for  his  Sketc^hes 
f  Creation,  ls7():  tin*- Doctrine  of  Evolution,  1S74;  Pre- Adamites, 
SSO;  Sparks  from  a  ( 1 4»ologist's  Hammer,  ISSI;  World  Life,  1S88, 
rid  his  text-hook,  Elements  of  (rooloiry,  ISS{\,  Of  these  his  work  on 
Vorlil  Life  is  undoubtedly  the  one  showintr  the  greatest  amount  of 
38eareh  and  thoujjfht,  and  was  at  that  time  proba))ly  the  only  one  in 
ic  Entrlish  languajife  covering  in  a  systematic  manner  the  eiitire  field 
f  world  history. 

In  ISoll  1).  I).  Owen  had,  for  the  S(»cond  time,  au*(*epted  aii  appoint- 

lent  as  Stat(»  geologist  of  Indiana,  but  with  the  stipulation  that,  until 

is  surveys  in  Arkansji,s  and  Kentucky,  ujM)n  which  he  was  th(»n  (Migaged, 

were  comi)leted,  most  of  the  Held  work  should  b(»  i>er- 

^ork  of  D.  D.  and         .  i    ,        i  •     ,'        .  n-    i         i        /^     •  •  . 

ichard  Owen  In        fornuHl  bv  his  brother  Kichard.     Owuig,  however,  to 

idiana.  1859.1862.     ,.  /v*         .      i         i    •      .   ,.         i  i     .•    n      i     n 

Doctoi'  Ow(Mi  s(h'ath  in  iShO,  the  work  fell  wholly  u[)on 
le  brother,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  State  geologist. 

The  results  of  the  surv(\v  are  compris(»d  in  an  octavo  volume  of  8G4 
ages,  issued  in  \M*2.  Like  other  of  this  author's  writings,  it  is  prolix 
nd  uninteresting,  ditfering  in  this  respect  in  a  marked  degree  from 
lose  of  David  Dale. 

The  importance  of  fossils  was  n»cognized,  and  it  was  set  down  as  an 

un<iuestioned  truth  that  a  certain  vertical  range  or  ascertained  thick- 
ess  of  fossiliferous  rock  is  characterized  by  th(»  organic  n^mains  of 
hints  and  animals,  differing  more*  or  less  from  the  plants  and  animals  in 
le  riH'ks  al)ove  as  well  as  those*  in  the  rocks  below  the  given  layers  or 
bmta."  The  rocks  of  the  Stat(»  were  all  chtssitied  under:  (1)  Lower 
ilurian:  (2)  Upper  Sihirian;  (H)  Devonian;  (4)  SubcarlK)niferous; 
>)  Coal  Measures,  and  (<>)  the  Drift  or  Quaternary.  Some*  '25  pages 
rere  given  up  to  soil  analyses  by  Robert  P(»t(»r.  and  7o  to  a  report  on 
lie  Distributicm  of  the  (leological  Strata  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the 
itat<*,  by  Leo  Lesquereux 

No  maps  or  sections  accom[)anied  the  report,  which,  as  a  whole,  is 
ingalarly  lacking  in  interesting  or  instructive  matter.  .1.  Lesley 
BFved  as  topogi-apher. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Owen  i-esigned  to  take  command 
f  a  comi)any  of  volunteers,  and  this,  the  thinl  attempt  at  a  geological 
urvey  of  Indiana,  came  to  an  end. 

Prevailing  idejis  regarding  conditions  of  sedimentation  have  l)een  f  re- 
uently  referred  to  in  these  imges,  but  with  more  jmrticular  I'eferencc  to 
he  position  of  the  sea  floor — whether  inclined  or  horizontal — upon  which 
he  sedimentary  beds  were  deposited.  A  new  phase  of  the  question 
^as  brought  to  light  during  a  discussion  between  W.  B.  Rogers  ^vvi 
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Louis  Apissiz  at  thr  iiHM'tin^»"()f  the  Boston  S()ci<»ty  of  Xatuiiil  History. 
.Mjirch  21,  ls«)0. 

Rogers  Mioiu'd  that  the  strata  lK»tw(M'n  Lake  Oiiturio  aiul  thr  JVnn- 
sylvania  coal  region  were  deposited  on  gnidiially  subsiding  sea  Iwt- 
ideu  of  Rosen  and  t^^"*'**-  ^"  this  supposition  Only  eould  he  aieoiuit  for 
StiMden^and  ^^^^  relative  position  of  the  beds  and  their  very  great 

Deposition.  I860.  thiekiiess.  Had  th(\v  l)een  formed  Jis  argued  by  some 
on  a  gnidually  rising  soa  bottom,  the  old(u*  deposits  would  (»rop  out 
at  the  higher  levels  and  the  successively  later  o!ies  at  lower  levels. 
Agassiz,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  there  was  no  subsidence 
during  the  deposition  of  the  New  York  strata,  and  that  the  facts  indi 
cat(Ml  just  the  leverse,  i.  e.,  an  upheaval.  During  the  upheaval,  he 
argU(Hl,  the  level  of  the  sea  might  be  actually  less,  from  the  contniction 
of  th(^  earth  while  cooling,  but  in  consequence  of  this  contmction  the 
ocean  would  always  remain  at  a  certain  depth,  sufficient  for  the  de|)c> 
sition  of  the  thousaiuls  of  feet  of  stmta.  The  study  of  the  fossils  he 
argued  was  also  opposed  to  the  theory  of  subsidence  and  denudation, 
since  those  of  the  Primary  weiM>  n(»ver  found  carried  into  the  Seco!)darv 
beds. 

At  the  April  4  meeting  the  discussion  was  resumed,  when  Rogers 
took  the  ground  that  an  assumption  of  an  upward  movement  of  the  sea 
bottrmi  carri(»d  with  it  the  adnjission  of  an  original  depth  so  enormous 
as  to  be  incompati}>le  with  the  accunudation  of  the  material  of  the 
earliei*  strata,  unless,  indeed,  the  stmta  were  sup]K)sed  to  bo  formed 
exclusively  within  a  modenite  distance  of  the  shore. 

Wo  inijrlit  imagine  a  serioK  ot  strata  to  be  succeKsively  laid  down  in  a  gentle  Ml()|»e 
approximately  panillcl  to  tliat  of  the  ancient  j*ea  bottom,  each  teriiiinating  against 
this  surfai'e  withont  Ikmoj^  continued  into  the  profounder  depths  l>eyond,  and  we 
niijrht  suj)pose  the  tloor  to  Ik*  rising  in  the  re;rion  of  this  aeeunuilation  at  Hueh  a  rate 
as  to  brin^'  snecessive  trairts,  fartlier  and  farther  from  the  ancient  shore  line,  within 
limits  of  depth  admitting;  of  meehaniciil  and  organic  deposition;  but  in  such  circum- 
stances of  formation  tliesi*  earlier  strata,  instead  of  extending,  as  they  are  believe<l  to 
do,  almost  continuously  over  the  whole  ocean  floor,  would  l)e  seen  to  determinate  at 
no  great  distimce  from  the  original  shore  line,  but  abutting  against,  the  lxjtt<^>io  at  the 
places  where  the  <leptli  hml  set  a  limit  to  their  accumulation. 

No  hypothesis  of  a  sccidar  rising  of  the  sea  bottom,  he  therefoi-e 
argued,  coidd  explain  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  Paleozoic 
deposit.  They  indicated,  rather,  a  long  period  of  subsidence  of  the 
oc(»an  iloor,  varied  by  many  and  long  j)auses  of  upward  oscillations. 

Agassiz,  in  reply,  admitted  the  probabh*  shallowness  of  the  ocean  in 
which  th(^  strata  wen*  deposited,  and  that  during  a  local  uplieaval  of 
the  shore,  the  whole  sea  bottom  was  proliably  subsiding,  the  subsidence 
being  due  to  shrinkage,  causcnl  by  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust. 
This  view  was  accepted  by  RogcMs  as  amounting  to  a  virtual  disclaim- 
ing of  the  theory  as  advanced. 

The  removal  of  l\.  V.  Shumard  as  State  geologist  of  Texas  in  1860, 
as  not<»d  on  page  4s7,  wtis  inmiediately  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
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his  8UCfei*8or,  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  ''an  honorable  and  cultured  gentle- 
man of  much  executive  ability,"  a  o!ie-time  newspaper 

Work  of  Moore  and         j.^         i     ^  -  i      i  '  i  ^       •  ^  « 

Bockteyin Texas,  editor,  but.  SO  far  as  can  1)0  learned,  never  a  ^eolo^isf 
In  April,  iSCd.  the  survey  was,  however,  suspended 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  both  Shuinard  and  Moore  requested 
to  re|X)rt  on  what  had  been  accomplishc^d.  With  this  request  neither 
pjirty  complied,  Shumard  going  imniediat<dy  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
died  in  18f)l),  and  Doctor  Moore  heaving  for  the  north  on  the  outbreak 
of  the*  civil  war,  when*  he,  too,  died  in  isr»4. 

The  notes  of  these  short-lived  organizations  simmu  to  have,  in  part 
at  least,  passed  into  the  hands  of  S.  H.  Buckley,  a  botanical  collector 
under  the  Sluunard  regime,  who  returned  to  Austin  after  the  close  of 
the  war  and  succeed(»d  in  having  himsc^lf  aj>point<Hi  State  geologist. 
In  this  capacity  he  issued  one  report,  b(»aring  date  of  1S0(>,  and  com-* 
prising  some  tSO  oct*ivo  pages,  dealing  with  gen(M*jilities  and  matters 
|M»rtJiining  to  the  agricultural  nvsources  of  th(»  State,  but  containing 
litth*  or  nothing  of  geological  value  and  but  few  n»fenMices  to  what 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessors.  Buckl(»v's  pfM'iod  of  rule  was  short, 
coming  to  an  end  in  IS^JT. 

No  attempt  at  resuscitation  was  made*  until  ISTO,  when  the  gov(*rnor, 
und(»r  authority  from  the  h'gislatun*,  apj)ointed  John  \V.  Glenn  State 
geologist,  (flenn,  how(»ver.  found  thi»  position  uncongenial  and 
J.  w.aienn  n^sigucd  the  following  year,  to  be  succ<»eded  in  I.S74 

SESiSfrtolTwa..  *>y  B"<^kh\v  onee  more.  The  lntt<»r  held  th(»  otiice  but 
**^®-  two  years,   when   the  gov(»rnor,   becoming  convinced 

(truthfully,  it  is  to  be  feared)  that  the  survey  })romised  to  ])e  of  no 
pnictical  Wnetit  to  the  Stat^».  vet(M'd  th<»  bill  appropriating  moneys 
for  it>5  continuation. 

During  this  second  t<»rm  of  offtce  Buckley  issu(»d  two  reports,  under 
dates  of  1874  and  IHTH,  respiM-tively,  comprising  altogether  some  :i2() 
pages.  The  tirst  contained  a  brief  history  of  the  past  surveys  of  the 
State  and  a  somewhat  ]>artisan  account  of  an  unhappy  disagreement 

''ArsTiN,  y o re f lifter  IJ,  isno. 

y\\  DKAK  M.:  Your  kiml  lotttT  n^aclie<l  Aiintiii  during  m y  alxsoiin'  t'rotn  hoiiu%an<l 
I  thank  you  for  your  frien^lly  wonls.  1  returnr<l  yesteniay  from  tht»  Indian  rountry, 
and  only  then  found  I  ha<l  U-en  supt'rt*iKltHl  by  hoctur  Moore  in  the  oftice  I  held. 
Houi^ton  lia<l  not  even  intimated  to  me  tliat  he  intended  my  rem<>val.  So  far  a*«  I 
ran  learn,  the  action  of  the  ^t)venior  lias  caib^e*!  universal  dissatisfaction.  I  am  not 
even  jiermitteil  to  make  out  my  own  reports  of  mon*  than  two  years*  hard  lalx)r.  I 
understand  that  my  removal  has  Ihmmi  hroujzht  alK>ut  mainly  through  tentinionialH 
furnish***!  M<H>re  l»y  H.  an<l  H. 

If  I  ha<l  ha<l  timely  notice,  so  that  I  mulil  have  written  my  rejK>rt,  1  should  not 
liave  eared  S4i  much,  hut  to  he  deprived  of  that  privilege  is  doing  me  great  injustice. 

I  have  not  made  any  i)lans  for  the  future.  When  1  have  a  little  mor*»  leisure  I 
will  write  you  again,  and  then  may  furnisli  you  with  some  geology  that  may  inter- 
est you. 

In  haste,  your  friend,  B.  F.  Shcmakd. 
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wliifh  existed  between  Shuiimrd  and  himself.  Both  the  statement 
made  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  presented  are  such  as  to  prej- 
udice the  unbiased  reader  ag'ainst  Mr.  Buckley,  and  this  in  particular 
when  one  reflects  that  there  was  no  apparent  occasion  for  the  publica- 
tion in  an  official  report  of  mattei's  of  this  nature.  Buckley  was 
replied  to  vigorously  by  A.  R.  Roessler,  who  had  also  been  one  of 
Shumard's  assistants. 

The  main  portion  of  both  reports  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of 
economic  problems,  and  little  that  was  new  geologically  appeared. 
He  noted  the  eruptive  nature  of  Pilot  Knob,  but  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  period  of  eruption  antedated  the  Cretaceous  or  not. 
Much  space  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  soils  and  crops,  together 
WMth  not4\s  on  the  fauna  and  flora. 

In  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Massachusetts  (1833),  and  again  in 
1885  and  1841,  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock  called  attention  to  the  flattening 
and  distortion  of  pebbles  in  a  conglomerate  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
Hitchcock's viewson  ^^  already  noted.  As  time  went  on  the  importance 
JJJ^'JjJJjJJJJJ^"'  of  the  sul)ject,  particularly  in  the  light  of  subse<iuent 
*^^*-  discoveries,  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him,  and  in  a 

paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1801,  and  in  his  reports 
on  the  geology  of  Vermont  for  that  same  year,  the  ground  is  gone  over 
in  great  detail  and  his  gradually  expanding  views  fully  elaborated. 

In  his  report  of  1833  the  conglomemtes  were  described  as  composed 
of  t^h)iigated  r()un(h'(l  noduh^s  of  (juartz  rock  passing  into  mica  slate, 
with  a  cement  of  talcose  slate,  all  with  their  longest  diametei-s  uni- 
formly panill(»l,  the  (»ntiie  mass,  pebbles  and  all,  being  divided  by 
tissures  as  i)erf(Mt  as  if  '"cut  through  by  the  sword  of  some  Titan." 
Later,  while  (Migag(»d  in  the  work  of  the  Vermont  survey,  he  found 
analogous  conglomerates  along  nearly  the  whole  western  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  in  1859,  in  company  with  his  son,  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock, he  again  visited  the  Newport  locality  in  search  of  facts  to  aid 
him  in  solving  the  V(»rmont  proWem.  His  results  were  given  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  that  same 
year,  and  the  subject  again  ])rought  l)efore  the  Assoi*iation  by  C.  H. 
Hitchcock  in  18()0. 

The  facts  brought  out  and  presented  showed  the  pebble^s  to  l)e  (1) 
much  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  l)eds;  (2)  that, 
while  flattened,  this  feature  was  not  so  striking  as  their  elongation; 

(3)  that  they  were  often  indented  by  one  being  pressed  into  another; 

(4)  that  they  were  oft(»n  bent,  sometimes  in  two  directions;  and  (5) 
that  they  winv  cut  across  by  paralh^l  joints,  or  tissures,  at  intervals 
of  from  a  few  inches  to  many  feet.  These  facts  led  him 'to  conclude 
that  (1)  the  rock  had  once  been  a  conglomerate  of  the  usual  character, 
and  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis  wluu'eby  the  cementing  material 
had  become  crj^stalline  and  schistose  and  the  pebbles  elongated,  and 
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lie  pebbles  themselves  had  been  in  a  more  or  less  plastic  state; 
rwise  any  attempt  at  change  in  form  would  result  only  in  frac- 
and  comminution.  The  clean  manner  in  which  the  pebbles  were 
by  joints  was  thought  also  to  indicate  a  condition  of  plasticity, 
flattening  and  distorting  force  was  thought  to  have  operated  later- 
and  the  jointing  regarded  as  due  to  some  polarizing  force  acting 
1  soft  materials,  a  simple  inspection  of  the  rock  in  place  being  suf- 
it  to  satisfy  anyone  that  no  mechanical  agency  would  alone  be 
nent  to  produce  the  phenomena.  Applying  the  same  method  of 
3ning  to  the  conglomerates  of  Vermont,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
these,  too,  had  undergone  motamorphism,  giving  rise  to  schists 
gneiss,  and  that,  indeed,  granites  and  syenites  might  result  from 
netamorphism  of  stratifi(Hl  rocks.  The  chemical  details  as  worked 
would  natumlly  not  hold  in  their  entirety  to-day,  and  of  course 
dea  of  a  polarizing  force  would  be  no  longer  seriously  considered; 
the  fact  remains  that  this  ])ap(u-,  as  a 
le,  marks  a  long  stride  in  advance  along 
ine  of  metamorphism,  and  for  its  time 
comparable  in  its  importance  with  the 
•  work  of  Lehmann  on  the  crystalline 
its  of  Saxony. '' 

i  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
ch  16,  1S61,  Kzekiel  Holmcvs  of  Win- 
p,  Maine,  was  commissioned,  uihIcm*  the 
•tion   of    the  boanl  of  agriculture,   to 

make  a  sci<MitiHc  survey  of 

the  State.       C.    II.   Hitxh- 

cock,  then  of  Amherst,  Mus- 
usetts,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  Kdward  Hitch- 
,  was  couuuissicmed  geologist,  while 
rge  L.  Goodale  served  as  botanist  and  chemist,  C.  Houghton  as 
jralogist,  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  as  entomologist,  and  C.  B.  Fuller 
arine  zoologist.  Others,  including  G.  L.  Vose  and  Dr.  X.  T.  True, 
lered  assistance  at  various  times. 

^o  brief  seasons  were  devoted  to  lield  work,  the  results  of  which 
jared  in  the  reports  of  the  board  of  agriculture  for  1801-62,  the 
tly  geological  portions  IxMng  limited  to  some  six  hundn^d  and  odd 
js.  The  work  done  undcM*  these  conditions  was  necessarily  some- 
t  disconnected.     Northeiii  Main(»  was  still  practically  a  wilderness; 

•Tie  subject  wa«  in  18()8  again  taken  up  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Vi>8e,  wh()fc»e  concluHionH, 
I  on  a  study  of  conglonieratet*  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rangeley  I-«keH,  were  lai^cly 
miatory  of  tho8c^  of  the  Hit<'licocks.  He  wan  not,  however,  (li»po8eil  to  n^ganl 
^hbles  as  having  been  in  a  pla-stic  Htate,  )>ut  contended  that  under  the  forces 
had  then*  prevaile<l  rigid  pebbles  might  l>e  Ijent  and  tiattened  in  the  manner 
ibed. 


Bl  History 
y  of  Maine 
62. 


Flo.  73.— Charles  Henry  Hitchcock. 
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there  were  no  iimpn  and  al)s(>Iutely  no  niilroads.  A  geological  map  in 
black  and  wliitx^  was,  however,  prepared  of  the  region  north  of  Calais 
and  the  45th  parallel,  and  also  one  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State 
included  between  St.  (Jeorge  and  Belfast. 

The  fossil  if  erous  rocks  were  noted  as  mostly  Paleozoic  and  probably 
all  lying  below  the  Carboniferous  series.  The  red  sandstone  of  Perry, 
the  problematic  horizon  of  which  had  been  discussed  by  Jackson  and 
others,  as  previously  noted  in  these  jmges,  was  regarded  as  "indis- 
putably Devonian/'  this  statement  being  based  upon  expressed  opin- 
ions of  Jackson,  Rog(»rs,  Newlxn'ry,  and  Dawson.  It  was  noted  that 
the  fossiliferous  mariiie  clays,  which  were  regarded  as  of  the  same  ajje 
as  the  similar  deposits  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Champlain  val- 
leys and  referable  to  the  Terrace  period,  sometime^s  underlay  a  coarse 
deposit  referable  to  th(»  unmoditied  drift.  Without  committing  him- 
self definitely  on  this  point,  Hitchcock  suggested  the  possibility,  theie- 
fore,  of  a  recui*rence  of  the  drift  agencies — that  is,  a  jx^riod  of  second 
drift.  This,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  has  information,  is  the  tii-st 
suggestion  by  an  American  of  such  a  ix)ssibility.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  (juite  lost  sight  of.  (See  also  remarks  of  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, p.  462.) 

The  drift  period  itself,  according  to  Hitchcock's  view,  was  inaugu- 
rated by  depression  of  this  portion  of  the  continent  amounting  to  at 
least  5, (MM)  feet  below  that  of  to-day.  Subsequently  the  continent  ros** 
again  gradually  to  its  present  altitud(\  It  was  during  this  pi»riod  of 
depn»ssion  liud  (»levation  that  the  drift  deposits  were  formed  throut^h 
tlu*  (.-onjoined  agency  of  ice])ergs  and  glaciers.  The  various  forms  of 
modified  drift  he  thought  to  have  })een  produced  largely  by  the  aid  of 
rivers  and  moving  currents  of  water.  These  views  were  those  very 
generally  held  at  that  date,  though,  naturally,  they  have  l^een  some- 
what modified  since. 

The  (juartz  lock  in  the  vicinity  of  Rockland,  Thomaston,  and  Cam- 
den was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Taconic  period  of  Emmons,  and 
the  associated  limestones  were  looked  upon  as  contemporaneous  with 
the  Stockbridge  limestones  of  Emmons  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
^Eolian  limestones  of  the  elder  Hitchcock. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  in  Not(»s  on  the  Surface  Geology  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  after  a  revi<»w  of  the  surface  conditions  as  he  saw 
tli(»m,  cani4'  to  the  conclusion  that  at  a  period  corresponding  in  cli- 
mate, if  not  in  time,  with  the  Glacial  epoch  of  the  Old 
on'GtaJution**862.  ^^<>>'*<^*'  tJie  lak(^  region  in  common  with  all  the  north- 
ern portion  of  th(»  American  Continent  was  raised 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  was  the  ^'gla- 
cial period,"  during  which  the  surface  of  the  country  was  planed 
down  and  thf»  deep  fiords  along  the  Atlantic  coast  formed.  This  was 
followed  by  a  {Hiriixl  of  depression,  when  all  the  basin  of  the  Great 
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Lake^  was  flooded  with  fresh  water,  forming  a  vast  inland  sea,  in 
v^hich  the  laminated  blue  clays,  the  "oldest  of  our  drift  deposits," 
were  precipitated.  Subsequent  to  this  deposit  of  blue  clays  "an 
mmcnse  quantity  of  gravel  and  bowlders  was  transported  from  the 
■egion  north  of  the  Great  I^kes  and  scattered  over  a  wide  area  south  of 
ihein."  This  was  due  to  floating  ice  and  icebergs.  The  lake  ridges 
ancient  beaches),  described  by  Whittlesey,  Newberry  regarded  as 
evidence  that  the  water  of  the  lakes  remained  for  considerable  inter- 
vals much  higher  than  at  present.  These  are  practically  the  same 
views  announced  before  the  New  York  Lyceum  in  1870  (p.  545). 

In  May,  1862,  J.  P.  Lesley  read  a  paper  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  describing  the  structure  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
in  which  he  assumed  that  the  rocks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Range,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  valley,  were  a  prolongation  of  the 
feSrta«/'^86$*'"  (jfreen  Mountains  of  Vermont,  and  consisted,  therefore, 
of  the  Quebec  group,  or  Taconic  System.  In  this  he 
followed  the  Rogers  Brothers,  as  he  acknowledged.  He  accounted 
for  the  change  in  the  drainage,  as  exhibited  by  the  New  River,  which 
breaks  into  the  Appalachians,  as  due  to  a  structuml  change  in  the 
geology,  most  of  the  mountain  valleys  north  of  this  being  unbroken 
anticlines  and  synclines,  while  most  of  those  south  of  it  arc  monoclines 
bounded  by  immense  faults  or  downthrows.  The  Appalachians  of 
southern  Virginia  and  eastern  Tennessee  are  grouped  in  pairs  by  faults, 
the  fracturing  being  in  parallel  strips  from  5  to  6  miles  wide,  each 
strip  being  tilted  easterly  so  that  the  upper  edge  of  one  strip,  with  its 
Carboniferous  rocks,  abuts  against  the  bottom  or  Lower  Silurian  edge 
of  the  strip  next  to  it.  The  Paleozoic  zone,  therefore,  included 
between  the  Great  Valley  and  the  backbone  escarpment,  is  occupied 
by  as  many  pairs  of  parallel  mountains  as  there  are  parallel  faults,  and 
as  these  faults  lie  in  straight  lines  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  one 
another  the  mountain  ranges  run  with  great  uniformity  side  by  side 
for  100  or  200  miles  until  cut  oflF  by  cross  faults,  or  by  change  in  the 
courses  of  the  principal  faults. 

In  a  paper  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society  the  year  fol- 
lowing on  a  "  remarkable  coal  mine  or  asphalt  vein  in 
iid'JlSiS.^TsSS"**  ^^^'  ^<^^'  Measures  of  Wood  County,  (West)  Virginia," 
Lesley  was  led  into  a  discussion  of  uplift  and  erosion, 
and  expressed  sundry  ideas  worthy  of  note. 

Assuming  that  the  valley  cutting  through  this  mine  was  one  of  ero- 
sion and  had  been  carved  out  since  the  vein  was  filled,  Lesley  speculated 
on  the  time  and  causes  of  erosion  and  incidentally  on  the  character  of 
the  original  uplift.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  cataclysmic  erosion  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  the  uplift,  as  he  did  also  that  of  the  secularists, 
who  regard  the  present  face  of  the  country  as  but  the  latest  phase  of 
NAT  MU8  1904 33 
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an  infinite  series  of  oceanic  degradations,  beginning  with  the  uplift  and 
still  in  progress.  Instead,  he  adopted  the  supposition  of  a  succession 
of  denuding  actions  of  unknown  force  and  indefinite  number.  ''A 
homogeneous  element  with  sufficient  force,  acting  either  by  one  or  by 
repeated  blows,"  would  bring  about  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

No  one  will  deny  that  water,  if  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  at  a  sufficient  v<»lot- 
ity,  would  be  such  an  agent.  In  the  acknowledged  instability  of  the  erupt  of  tht- 
earth,  in  its  acknowledged  less  stability  in  ancient  times  than  now,  we  find  the  pos- 
sibility, hay,  we  feel  the  certainty,  that  the  oceans  have  at  times  been  launcheii 
across  the  continents,  and  we  need  nothing  more  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  for  an 
explanation  of  Appalachian  topography. 

One  great  obstacle,  Lesley  thought,  in  the  way  of  topographical 
science  among  geologists — 

has  been  an  innocent  ignorance  of  the  titanic  postulates  upon  the  groan<l,  and  theiv> 
fore  an  inability  to  reconstruct  in  imagination  the  awful  vaults  of  rock  whioh  hai\-e 
been  removed  from  over  at  least  50,000  square  miles  of  the  surface  of  the  Tnit^l 
States  merely  along  the  one  belt  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  between  the  coti 
area  and  the  Blue  Ridge  range. 

However  this  may  have  been,  Lesley  himself  could  not  be  accused 
of  any  such  innocent  ignorance  and  consequent  impotenc\^  of  imagina- 
tion. Thus,  when  speculating  on  the  character  of  the  folds  of  the 
Appalachians,  as  controlled  by  the  roughness  of  the  old  surface  of  the 
more  or  less  disturbed  and  eroded  sedimentaries  and  the  thinness  of 
the  niewer  formations,  whereby  there  was  a  tendency  for  more  or  less 
hitch  and  catch  l)elow  and  crack  and  shove  above,  he  showed  that  .such 
features  were  here  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  hence  probably  the  hit,^i 
anticlines  were  unbroken  at  the  crest. 

As  a  whole,  the  plicating  energy  must  have  acted  with  a  steady  evennensi  of  thrust, 
which  lurried  uj)  the  anticlinal  waves  of  the  crust  unbroken,  and  in  some  cai»es  to  a 
height  of  between  5  and  10  miles  above  the  present  surface  level. 

Truly  a  strange  admixture  of  views.  As  a  modern  catastrophis^l  he 
was  equaled  only  by  Clarence  King. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Rogers,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  great 
amount  of  erosion  which  had  manifestly  taken  place  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Appalachians  was  cataclysmic,  the  consequence  of  a  great  rush 
of  waters  or  })od\^  of  water  over  the  face  of  the  continent  at  the  time 
when  the  coal  era  was  about  to  be  terminated  by  the  upheaval  of  the 
whole  Appalachian  belt  of  earth  crust,  when  it  was  thrown  into  waves 
or  folds.  Leslev  at  first  accepted  this  view  and  even  as  late  a*<  IStU 
confessed  himself  as  not  entirely  convinced  that  such  a  cataclysm  was 
not  necessary  in  order  ''to  explain  the  earlier  and  perhaps  the  larger 
part  of  the  whole  phenomenon.""  He  did  not,  however,  accept  Rogt^rs's 
''pulsating  planetary  lava-nucleus"  theory  to  account  for  the  prinian* 
origin  of  the  ninge,  hut  felt  that  the  force  of  lateral  thrust  caused  by 
shrinkage  from  a  cooling  globe  better  accounted  for  the  surface  convo- 
lutions as  he  saw  them. 
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In  1860  J.  D.  Whitney  wa^  appointed  State  geologist  of  California 
and  served  until  1874,  when  the  survey  was  discontinued.  According 
to  the  original  act,  he  was  required  to  make  an  accurate  and  complete 
*  omiavi  geological  survey  of  the  State  and  to  furnish  a  report . 
sarvejr  of  Caiifoniia,  containing  a  full  scientific  description  of  its  rocks,  fos- 
sils, soils,  and  minerals,  and  of  its  botanical  and  zoo- 
logical productions.  W.  H.  Brewer  was  principal  assistant  in  botany- 
Mid  agricultural  geology,  William  Ashburner  in  mining,  and  W.  M. 
Grabb,  paleontologist.  Clarence  King  also  rendered  assistance  in  a 
volunteer  capacity. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  embodied  in  three  volumes  on  geology 
ind  paleontology  published  by  the  State  and  two  volumes  on  the  aurif- 
erous gravels,  published  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard  after  Whitney's  retirement.  It  was  announced  in  the  state- 
ment of  progress  for  1872-73  that  a  geological  map  of  the  whole  State 
[lad  been  colored,  but  it  seems  never  to  liavo  been  published. 

The  first  volume  of  Whitney's  report  of  progress  and  a  synopsis  of 
field  work  from  1860  to  1864  appeared  in  1865.  This  comprised  a 
iiiiall  quarto  volume  of  498  pages.  The  volume  coiitjiined  a  great 
iinount  of  descriptive  matter  relating  to  the  areal  geology  of  various 
[>art«  of  the  State,  particularly  of  the  Coast  Ranges  and  Si(»ri*a 
Sevada,  with  a  chapter  on  the  mining  regions. 

Whitney  decided,  from  the  discovery  of  a  single  shell  in  the  rocks 
jf  Alcatraz  Island,  that  the  so-called  San  Francisco  sandstone  was  of 
undoubted  Cretaceous  age.  The  serpentines  of  Mount  Diablo  and  the 
Am  Francisco  peninsula  he  considered  as  metamorphic  sediments 
[sandstone) — a  mistake  which  was  later  repeated  )>v  Becker  in  his 
volume  on  the  quicksilver  deposits  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Whitnej'  was  decidedly  pessimistic  regarding  the  proliability  of  the 
CH^currence  of  petroleum  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  unhesitatingly  dis- 
souraged  the  promoting  of  enterprises  of  this  nature.  With  reference 
to  the  region  south  of  the  Kay  of  Monterey,  he  wrote*: 

As  the  bituminous  shales  are  everywhere  turned  up  on  edge  and  liave  no  (rover  of 
impi*rvious  rock,  tlie  inference  is  unavoidable  that  flowing  wells,  or  at  le^int  those 
leliveringany  considerable  quantity  of  liipiid  petroleum,  ran  not  1h'  exj)eeted  to  be 
iot  by  boring  to  any  depth.     Tlu?  j>robabilities,  at  least,  are  against  it. 

When  one  reflects  that  the  output  of  the  California  fields  in  \H\)U 
iniounted  to  2,677,875  barrels,  he  is  led  to  question  the  infallibility  of 
Whitney's  judgment  in  these  matters. 

Whitney  considered  all  those  chains  or  ranges  of  mountains  in  (Cali- 
fornia to  l>elong  to  the  Coast  lt:inges  which  had  been  uplifted  since 
the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous  formation:  thos(»  which  were  (^levated 
lM»fore  the  Cretaceous  as  b(»longing  to  the  Sierm  Nevada.  The  slates 
of  the  western  slope  in  Mariposji  County  were  regarded  as  of  rlura-jsic 
ftge,  and  the  Calaireous  slates  of  Plumas  County  as  belonging  to  the 
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Triassic.  The  limestones  in  the  Gray  Mountains  had  been  referred  by 
Doctor  Trask  to  the  Carboniferous  formation.  With  this  reference 
Whitney  agreed. 

The  peculiar  dome-shaped  concentric  structure  of  the  granite  in  the 
Sierras  was  dwelt  upon  with  considerable  detail,  and  the  curved  struc- 
ture of  the  sheets  regarded  as  having  been  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  material  while  cooling  or  solidifying.  The  Yoseuiite 
Valley  itself  he  thought  to  be  due  to  a  differential  movement,  the  lialf 
dome  seeming  beyond  a  doubt  to  have  been  split  asunder  in  the 
middle,  one-half  having  gone  down  in  what  he  calls  *'the  wreck  of 
matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds."  In  other  words,  he  regarded  the 
valley  as  due  to  the  downward  drop  of  an  enormous  fault  block. ^ 

The  first  volume  of  the  paleontological  reports  appeared  in  1864. 
This  comprised  243  pages,  with  32  full-page  plates  of  fossils,  the  Car- 
boniferous and  Jurassic  being  described  by  F.  B.  Meek,  and  the 
Cretaceous  and  Triassic  by  W.  M.  Gabb.  Concerning  the  work  thiki 
far  done,  Whitney  wrote:* 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  the  survey  is  the  proof  we  have  obtaine<l  of 
the  immense  development  of  rorks,  equivalent  in  age  to  the  upper  Trias  of  the  Alps', 
and  paleontological ly  closely  allied  to  the  limestones  of  Hallstadt  and  Anaet»e,  an.i 
the  St.  Cassian  })eds,  that  extremely  important  and  highly  fossilliferous  division  cf 
the  Alpine  Trias. 

Further  on  he  says: 

Enough  (fossils),  however,  have  been  found  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  se<li- 
mentary  portion  of  the  great  metalliferous  belt  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Aineri*^ 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  rocks  of  Jurassic  and  Triassic  age.  ♦  *  *  While  we  an- 
fully  justified  in  saying  that  a  large  porf ion  of  the  aurifermts  rock^i  of  California  cvn.<tM 
of  metamorphic  Triasdc  and  Jurassic  strataj  we  have  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
uphold  the  theory  *  *  *  that  all  or  even  a  portion  are  older  than  the  C'arNui- 
iferouH.  *  *  *  We  are  able  to  state  *  *  *  that  this  metal  (gold)  occnrj^  in 
no  inconsiderable  (piantity  in  metamorphic  rocks  belonging  as  high  up  in  series  as 
the  Cretac^eous.    (P.  261.) 

Subsequent  to  this,  apparently^  W,  P.  Blake,  as  geologist  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  made  a  claim  to  having,  in  I8t>3, 
found  on  the  American  River  a  fossil  ammonite,  which  he  regarded  as 
establishing  the  secondary  age  of  the  gold-bearing  strata.  It  was 
chiimed  Iw  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  however,  that  Blake  did  not  know 
for  a  certainty  if  the  specimen  was  found  in  place  or,  indeed,  if  it 
were  an  ammonite  or  ceratite;  also  that  the  fossils  were  not  found  so 
early  as  the  date  claimed  by  Blake  (1863).  Brewer  is  very  emphatic 
in  his  statements  to  the  effect  that  Whitney  was  the  first  to  announce 


^  I>ater  investigator«  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  valley  as  due  merely  to  river 
erosion,  facilitated  l)y  the  vertical  jointing  of  the  rocks.  (See  H.  W.  Turner,  Proc. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  (ieology,  I,  No.  9,  1900.) 

ft  American  Journal  of  Science,  XXX  VI II,  November,  1864,  pp.  256-264. 

i  See  American  Journal  of  Science,  XLII,  1886,  p.  114, 
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the  Jum-Tiias  age  of  these  rocks,  and  the  extracts  from  the  published 
reports  seem  to  l)ear  him  out. 

The  second  volume  of  the  paleontological  reports,  as  published  in 
18r»l>,  comprised  299  pages,  with  36  full -page  plates,  and  was  given  up 
wholly  to  descriptions  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  fossils  by  Gabb. 
In  his  introductory  note  Whitne\"  reiterated  his  stsitement  above  quoted 
regarding  the  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  and  the  absence  of  rocks 
older  than  Carboniferous,  not  merely  in  the  State,  but  west  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth  meridian. 

As  previously  noted  (p.  38.5),  Logan,  during  hLs  period  of  service 

as  provincial  geologist,  submitted  sixteen  reports  dealing  mainly  with 

stnitigraphic  and  economic  subjects.     In  1863  he  brought  forward  a 

long   promised  volume — The  (xeology  of   Canada— a 

zSldB,  ?8635^  **     large  octavo,  of  983  pages,  accompanied  l)}-  an  atlas 

giving  a  colored  geological  map  and  sections. 

Ijogan  was  assisted  during  the  early  part  of  his  work  by  Alexander 
Murmy  and  tlames  Richardson,  geologists;  E.  Billings,  paleontolo- 
gist, and  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  chemist.  Later  Robert  Bell,  now  (1904) 
acting  director,  and  others  of  less  prominence,  were  added  to  the 
Force.  A  portion  of  the  paleontology  was  assigned  to  James  Hall, 
i.nd  the  nomenclature  adopted  was  essentially  that  of  the  New  York 
survey. 

The  map  accompanying  the  volume  was  l)eautifully  executed  in 
colors,  and  comprised  all  of  the  provinces  southeast  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence as  well  as  a  narrow  belt  composed  mainly  of  Laurentian, 
extending  from  Labrador  southwesterly  to  the  (treat  Lakes,  and 
ihence  northwesterly  to  the  ninety-sixth  meridian.  It  included  a 
:?onsiderable  portion  of  the  United  States,  data  for  which  were  sup- 
plied by  Hall  and  other  American  geologists. 

Overlying  the  graptolitic  shales  of  the  Utica  and  Hudson  River 
Formations  in  the  vicinit\'  of  Quebec,  Logan  found  a  confonnable 
4<iries  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerate  limestoTies,  which  he 
considered,  in  spite  of  their  position;  as  older  than  the  Hudson  River 
^■roup  formation  and  to  which  he  applied,  from  their  geographical 
;>osition,  the  name  of  the  Quebec  group.  This  was  again  subdivided 
tito  an  underlying  green  sandstone  series  called  the  Sillery  formation, 
Hid  an  overh'ing  Levis  formation.  These  were  supposed  by  l)oth 
L#ogan  and  Billings  to  be  mainly  contemporaneous  with  the  Calcifer- 
>us  and  Chazy  groups  of  the  New  York  geologists,  but  more  recent 
nvestigations  by  Selwyn  and  Ellis  have  shown  that  while  the  Levis 
>eds  are  Calciferous  in  the  lower -parts,  the  Sillery  is  probably  all 
<Jaml)rian  (Dana),  the  Quebec,  as  a  w^hole,  being  a  northern  continua- 
-ion  of  the  Taconic  series.  By  a  singular  error,  to  which  Marcou 
^as  prompt  to  call  attention,  this  Quebec  group  on  the  map  referred 
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to  af)ovo  was  uiade  to  include  the  (!)hazy  and  Calcife^ou^<  forniRtions 
below  the  Trenton. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  Ix>gan\s  successors  have  l>een  inva- 
riably opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  drift  and  rock  striations 
through  a  glacial  ice  sheet,  Logan  evidently  committed  hioLself  to 
this  theory.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  lake  basins  of  western 
Canada  he  writes: 

These  great  lake  basinH  are  depresRions,  not  of  geological  ntructure,  but  of  deniida- 
tion,  and  the  grooves  on  the  surface  rocks,  which  descend  under  their  waters,  appeiir 
to  point  to  glacial  action  as  one  of  the  great  causes  which  have  produced  th('?»e 
depressions. 

Again,  in  a  footnote  on  the  same  page,  he  quoted,  with  evident 
approval,  the  following: 

This  hypothesis  (i.  e.,  the  origin  of  the  lake  basins)  points  to  a  glacial  peritxl  when 
the  whole  region  was  elevated  far  above  its  present  level,  and  when  the  Laurentides, 
the  Adironda(!k8,  and  the  Green  Mountains  were  lofty  Alpine  ranges,  t*overed  with 
})erpetual  snow  from  which  great  frozen  rivers  or  glac^iers  extended  over  the  i)lains 
l>elow,  j)roducing  by  their  nioveinent^)  the  glacial  drift  and  scooping  out  the  river 
valleys  and  the  basins  of  the  lakes. 

It  was  in  this  same  report  that  Logan  first  noted  the  occurrence  of 
a  supposed  fossil  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  describing  under  the 
name  of  Stromatop(/ra  rtufOHa  an  aggregate  of  crystalline  p^n'oxene 
and  calcite  found  by  Mr.  John  Mullen  in  one  of  the  bands  of  lime 
stone  at  the  Grand  Calumet.  This  was  the  so-called  Eozoon  of  Daw- 
son, referred  to  elsewhere. 

Logan,  for  his  time,  possessed  a  very  profound  insight  into  petro- 
graphical  problems,  though  he  naturally  regarded  as  traces  of  an 
original  bedding  what  is  now  known  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  foliation 
due  to  d^'namic  causes.  Thus,  in  his  reports  for  1853-1856,  he  wrote 
concerning  the  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  system: 

They  are  the  most  ancient  yet  known  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  the  iron-bearing  series  of  Scandinavia.  Stretching  on  the 
north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Labrador  to  l^ke  Superior,  they  occupy  by  far 
the  larger  nhare  of  Canada,  and  they  have  been  described  in  former  reports  as  se<U- 
mentary  depositH  in  an  altered  condition,  consisting  of  gneiss  interstratifietl  with 
important  bands  of  crystalline  limestone  (p.  7). 

And  again: 

The  Laurentian  series  are  altered  sedimentary  rocks. 

Tlie  geolotry  of  the  islands  of  Anticosti,  Mingan,  and  the  Magdalen 
River  region  was  assigned  by  Logan  to  James  Richardson,  who  made 
his  report  in  1857.  The  fossils  collected  were  worked  up  by  Billings, 
who  considered  the  rocks  of  the  Anticosti  group  to  consist  of  beds 
of  passage  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Silurian  and  synchronous 
with  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  the  Medina  sandstone,  and  the  Clinton 
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group  of  the  New  York  survey,  and  with  the  Caradoc  formation  of 
Enjrland." 

The  possibility  that  the  Laurentian  system  might  not  be  a  single 
unit  was  here  again  recognized  by  Ijogan  in  a  supplementary  note: 

If,  on  exploration  to  the  eastward  of  the  Trembling  Mountain,  it  should  be  further 
aM'crtaineil  that  the  two  inferior  limestone  Imnds  of  the  Greenville  series  disappear 
on  reat^hing  the  margin  of  the  anorthosite,  it  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  evi- 
denc»e  of  the  existence  in  the  Laurentian  system  of  two  immense  sedimentary  forma- 
tions, the  one  superim]:>osed  unconformably  on  the  other,  with  probably  a  great 
difference  in  time  between  them;  and  it  will  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  the  intrusive  rocks  which  have  been  found  intersecting  the  lower  division . 
give  any  clue  to  events  which  may  have  happened  in  the  interval. 

Logan  was  l)orn  of  Scottish  parentage  at  Montreal  in  1798,  but  his 
father  shortly  returning  to  Scotland,  he  received  his  early  training, 
which  was  classical,  in  the  High  School  and  Universitj'^  of  Edinburgh. 
He  showed  no  disposition  toward  scientific  pursuits 
Skeuh  of  Logan.  Until  chaucc  led  him  to  the  keeping  of  accounts  in 
the  establishment  of  an  uncle,  who  was  interested  in 
mining  and  copper  smelting  operations  in  Wales.  Here  he  was 
attiucted  by  the  phenomena  of  the  coal  seams  and  devoted  a  large 
share  of  his  spare  time  to  their  study. 

In  1838  the  death  of  his  uncle  caused  him  to  give  up  his  position  in 
Wales,  and  in  1840  he  returned  to  Canada.  His  first  geological  paper 
was  on  the  character  of  the  beds  of  clay  immediately  below  the  coal 
seams  of  South  Wales.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1840.  In  this  he  announced  the  invariable 
presence  under  the  coal  seams  of  beds  of  fire  clay  carrying  Stigmaria. 
This  he  regarded  as  proving  the  origin  of  coal  through  plant  growth 
in  place — an  opinion  which  was  very  generally  accepted  at  that  time. 

When  Logan  l>egan  his  geological  work  in  Canada  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  was  a  wilderness,  without  roads,  and  there  were  no 
maps.     Of  the  topography  of  the  Gaspe  district  it  is  written: 

Little  was  known  of  the  region  beside  the  coast  line;  of  the  geology,  practically 
nothing.  Settlements  were  few,  confineil  almost  ex(!lusively  to  the  coast,  and  made 
up  chiefly  of  fishermen.  There  were  no  roads  through  the  interior,  most  of  which 
was,  and  indee<i  still  is,  a  wilderness,  inhabite<l  by  bears  and  other  wild  beasts,  or  at 
liest  only  penetrated  in  certain  regions  by  a  few  Indians  or  lumliermen.  The  courses 
of  most  of  the  streams  were  unknown  and  the  mountains  untraversed. 

Living  the  life  of  a  savage,  sleeping  on  the  l>each  in  a  blanket  sack,  with  my  feet 
to  the  firt^,  seldom  taking  my  clothes  off,  eating  salt  iK)rk  and  ship's  biscuit,  occasion- 
ally tormented  by  mos<|uitoes. 


"  Prr>f.  X.  S.  Shaler,  in  a  paper  l^fore  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
December  18,  1801,  antagonizeil  that  view  and  argued  that  from  the  base  of  the 
level  of  the  Canadian  channel  to  the  summit  at  the  southwestern  point  of  the  island 
the  beds  were  entirely  Upi)er  Silurian  an<l  synchronous  with  the  Clint^ui  and  Niagara, 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  though  the  fossils  themselves  might  not  be  absolutely 
identified. 
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Such  is  the  record  Logan  has  left  us  of  his  Gasp^  experience.  From 
early  dawn  to  dusk  he  paced  or  paddled,  and  yet  his  work  was  not 
finished,  for  while  his  Indians — often  his  sole  companions — smoked 
their  pipes  around  the  evening  fire  he  wrote  his  notes  and  platted  the 
day's  measurements. 

Logan  is  represented  to  us  as  strong  in  body,  of  active  mind,  Indus- 
trious,  and  doggedly  persevering,  painstaking,  a  lover  of  truth,  gen- 
erous, possessed  of  the  keenest  knowledge  of  human  nature,  sound  of 
judgment,  but  always  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion. 

During  his  twenty-seven  years  of  office,  sixteen  reports  were  sub- 
mitted, the  first,  that  for  the  year  1843,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  of  159  octavo  pages.  It  contained  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
making  a  geological  survey  and  a  short  preliminary  report  containing 
general  observations  on  the  geology  of  the  provinces,  and  adjacent 

portions  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  Joggins  section  already  mentioned. 
^^^^^  Assisted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  and 

^^^f  L  later  by  the  chemist,  T..  Sterry  Hunt,  Logan 

^^V      ^m  continued   his   work   until  1869,  when  he 

^P^  2k  !    resigned  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Selwyn. 

^    ^l^^flk  ^'^  reports  cover  the  geology  of  Ottawa, 

■       ■■^■jI  the  Gasp6  peninsula,  the  economic  geology 

of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  geology 
of  lower  Canada  with  especial  reference  to 
the  eastern  townships,  the  region  along  the 
north  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  the  gold-bearing 
fields  of  the  Chaudiere  region,  and  the  west- 
ern peninsula,  also  the  region  between  the 
Ottawa,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Rideau. 
His  most  important  publication  was  his  geology  of  ("anada,  noticed 
al>ove.  His  geological  map,  bearing  date  of  1866  and  measuring  8 
by  3i  feet,  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Logan,  Alexander  Murray,  assisted  by 
James  P.  Ilowley,  began  work  on  the  geology  of  Newfoundland  in 
1S64:,  making  a  first  brief  report  in  May,  1866.  The  survey  was  con- 
tinued until  1880,  and  a  reprint  of  all  the  reports  pub- 
lished in  book  form — an  octavo  volume  of  536  pages— 
in  1881. 

The  work  as  a  whole  consisted  mainly  of  details  of  structure  of  the 
regions  inmiediately  along  the  coast,  with  notes  on  the  mines.  The 
various  subdivisions  of  the  formations  adopted  were  naturally  those 
of  the  Canadian  survey,  which  were  based  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  those  of  the  New  York  surv-ey. 


Fig.  74.— Thomas  Sterry  Hunt. 


Work  of  Murray 
and  Ilowley  in 
Newfoundland,  1864 
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Naturally,  Murray's  observations  were  limited  mainly  to  a  compar- 
atively narrow  belt  along  the  coast.  With  the  exception  of  the  (xlacial 
and  post-Glaeial  material,  no  formations  were  found  of  later  date  than 
the  Carboniferous.  The  succession  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formations 
of  the  island  from  alx)ve  downward  he  gave  as  follows:  Sillery,  Lau- 
zon.  Lens,  Upper  Calciferous,  Lower  Calciferous,  Upper  Potsdam, 
lx>wer  Potsdam,  and  St.  fFohn's  (Jroup.  The  St.  John's  (iroup  is  now 
recognized  as  Middle  Cambrian  ( i!),  while  his  Lower  Potsdam  is  Lower 
Cambrian. 

Before  the  beginning  of  Murray's  work  it  had  already  been  shown 
by  Richardson,  working  under  direction  of  Logan,  that  a  trough  of 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  nmst  underlie  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  one 
side  of  the  trough  rising  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  while  the  other 
formed  the  western  shore  of  Newfoundland  from  Bonne  Bay  to  Cape 
Norman,  On  each  side  of  the  Strait  these  rocks  were  found  to  rest 
on  Jjaurentian  gneiss,  which  was  ascertained  to  extend  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bonne  Bay  to  within  12  or  15  miles  of  Hare  Bay. 

Murray's  investigations  proved  that  the  Laurentian  rocks  spyeail  in 
breadth  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  great  northern  peninsula  of  the 
island,  and  that  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  sweeping  around 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  gneiss,  comes  upon  the  coast  near  Canada 
Bay,  and  again  strikes  into  the  land  at  Coney  Arm  in  White  Bay, 
where  the  Lower  Silurian  are  overlaid  by  Upper  Silurian,  followed 
by  rocks  of  Devonian  age.  Farther  to  the  southeast  the  Laurentian 
and  Silurian  series  were  found  to  be  partially  and  unconformably  cov- 
ered by  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age. 

The  report  was  accompanied  by  a  colored  geological  map  on  ten 
sheetfi,  on  a  scale  of  25  miles  to  the  inch. 

As  already  noted,  the  Canadian  geologists,  with  the  exception  of 
Logan,  have  never  taken  kindly  to  the  idea  of  a  glacial  ice  sheet,  but 
have  sought  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  the  drift,  erosion,  and 
allied  or  associated  phenomena  through  other  means. 
82g25^^{^;»"  Thus,  J.  W.  Dawson,  in  his  address  before  the  Nat- 
ural History  Society  of  Montreal  in  18(54,  took  occasion 
to  combat  vigorously  the  idea,  on  the  ground  that "'  it  recjuires  a  series 
of  suppositions  unlikely  in  themselves  and  not  warranted  by  facts;"* 
that  it  seems  physically  impossible  for  a  sheet  of  ice  to  move  over  an 
DawMo's AddrcM  ^^^^  surface,  striatiug  it  in  uniform  directions  over 
mlrtory  Society  of  ^'^^'^  areas;  that  glaciers  could  never  have  transported 
Montreal,  1864.  ^hc  large  bowlders  and  left  them  in  the  positions  found, 
having  no  source  of  supply;  that  the  peat  deposits,  fossils,  etc.,  show 
that  the  sea  at  that  period  had  much  the  same  temperature  as  the  pres- 
ent Arctic  currents,  and  that  the  land  was  not  covered  by  ice. 
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In  describing  the  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  and  northwei^terlv 
and  southeasterly  directions  of  the  rock  striae,  he  announced  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  a*jserting  that  the  force  which  produced  the  south- 
westerly striae  was  "from  the  ocean  toward  the  interior,  against  the 
slope  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,"  and  as  he  could  not  conceive  of  a 
glacier  moving  from  the  Atlantic  up  into  the  interior  he  considered 
this  as  at  once  disposing  of  the  glacial  theory.  He  conceived,  rather, 
that  a  subsidence  took  place  suflScient  to  convert  all  the  plains  of 
Canada,  New  York,  and  New  England  into  sea.  This,  ho  felt,  would 
determine  the  direction  of  the  Arctic  current  which  would  move  up 
this  slope.  He  would  account  for  the  excavation  of  the  basins  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  a  similar  way.  Supposing  the  land  submerged  so  that 
the  Arctic  current  from  the  northeast  should  pour  over  the  Laur^ntian 
rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  it  would 
cut  out  the  softer  strata,  forming  the  basins  and  drifting  the  material 
to  the  southwest. 

The  lower  strata  of  this  current  would  be  directed  through  and 
between  the  Laurentide  hills  and  the  Adirondacks,  and,  flowing  over 
the  ridge  of  hard  rock  which  connects  them  at  the  Thousand  Isles, 
would  cut  out  the  basin  of  Lake  Ontario  and  heap  up  at  the  same  time 
the  mass  of  bowlder  clay  intervening  between  Ijake  Ontario  and 
(leorgian  Ifey.  Lake  Erie,  he  thought,  might  have  been  cut  by  the 
flow  of  the  upper  layers  of  water  over  the  middle  Silurian  e^scarpment. 
Lake  Michigan  being  likewise  due  to  this  unequal  erosion.  The 
northwesterly  and  southeasterly  strite  he  conceived  were  produced  bv 
a  return  of  the  northeast-southwest  current,  obstructions  causing  it 
to  flow  along  the  valleys  of  Ijake  Champlain,  the  Connecticut,  and 
the  low  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Huron.  He  would 
not  wholly  exclude  the  action  of  glaciers,  but  thought  such  were 
limited  to  the  mountain  tops.  Old  sea  beaches,  he  thought,  had  been 
mistaken  for  moraines,  and  he  found  evidences  of  ocean  breakers 
almost  to  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains.  Lake  basins  and 
fiords  in  the  northern  latitudes  are  all  due  to  current  and  wave  action, 
the  cold  Arctic  currents  being  appealed  to  rather  than  the  warm 
surface  currents.  lie  also  felt  sure  that  the  numerous  indentations  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  were  due  to  the  action  of  waves  rather 
than  of  ice. 

In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1863-64:  Raphael  Pumpelly,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  engaged  ])y  the  Chinese  (jovernment  to  examine  the  coal 
fields  west  of  Peking.  Incidentally  he  made  journeys  in  northern 
China  and  Mongolia.  Subsequently,  in  1864-65,  he 
chinr'iSM^r*^  *°  c'ossed  into  Siberia  and  journeyed  overland  to  St 
Petersburg.  The  results  of  his  observations  on  the 
geology  of  the  region  were  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  1866,  forming  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  144  pages  with  8 
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plates  of  sections,  and  a  colored  geological  map,  the  latter  confessedly 
hypothetical.  This  memoir,  which  antedated  Richthof en's  great  work 
on  China  by  some  years,  gave  to  the  world  the  first  authentic  account 
of  the  geology  of  the  region. 

He  showed  that  in  the  region  extending  from  the  twentieth  to  a  little 
lieyond  the  fortieth  parallel  and  from  near  the  one  hundredth  to  al>out 
tlie  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  meridian  the  oldest  sedimeutjiry 
rtK'ks  were  Devonian  limestones,  which  prevailed  in  some  cases  to 
the  enormous  thickness  of  11,000  foet.  Overlying  this,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  area,  were  the  Chinese  Coal  Measures  (Mesozoic), 
interrupted  by  bands  of  granitic  and  metamorphic  rock  of  undeter- 
mined age.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  this  region  was  a  com- 
paratively small  area  of  basaltic  and  trachytic  rocks.  The  region 
immediately  south  of  Peking,  comprised  principally  within  the  prov- 
inces of  Chihli,  Nganhwui,  Kiangsu,  and  Shantung,  was  colored,  as 
cH'Cupied  by  post-Tertiar}^"  materials,  with 
smaller  areas  of  the  same  age  along  tlie 
Yangtse-Kiang  and  Hoangho  rivers  in  the 
provinces  of  Hupeh,  Sz'chuen,  and  Shensi. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
post-Tertiary  '* Terrace"  deposit,  or  loam, 
which  he  found  in  the  valley  of  every  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yang  Ho,  and  probably  also  of 
the  Sankang  Ho.  This,  which  hassince  be- 
come more  generally  known  as  the  Chinese 
loess,  was  descril)ed  in  considerable  detail  as 
to  modes  of  occurrence,  physical  properties, 
and  geological  distribution.  The  material 
he  i-egarded  as  having  been  deposited  in  a 
chain  of  lakes  extending  from  Yenkingchau 
north-northwest  of  Peking  to  near  Ninghia,  in  Kansuh,  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles,  the  lake  basins  themselves  being  formed  l)y  the  dis- 
locations which  gave  rise  to  the  plateau  wall  to  the  north,  and  being 
tilled  by  sediments  brought  by  the  Yellow  River. 

The  fossil  plants  brought  by  Pumpelly  from  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
were  studied  by  Newberry  and  identified  as  of  Mesozoic  age. 

(ifeorge  H.  Cook,  who  was  assistant  geologist  of  New  J(M\sey  under 
the  Kit<!hell  survey  (suspended  in  1856),  was  appointed  SUxU)  geologist 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  same  survey  in  1808,  and  contiiuied  to 
serve  in  this  capacity  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 


Fl«.  75.— Raphael  Pumpi'lly. 


Cook's  Survey  of 
New  JerM 
1863-188< 


NewJeimr,  '  1881>.     His  first  annual  report,  that  for  1864:,  l)earing 


the  date  of  186.5,  was  a  small  pamphlet  of  but  20  pages, 
and  contained  a  single-page  colored  geological  map  of  the  State,  the 
Kecond  of  its  kind  to  be  issued,  the  tirst  having  been  by  H.  1).  Rogers. 
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One  of  the  first  ta.sks  which  Doctor  Cook  imposed  ujx)n  himself 
after  his  appointment  was  the  preparation  of  a  large  octavo  volume, 
accompanied  by  a  portfolio  of  maps,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the 
knowledge  of  geology  of  the  State  up  to  the  date  of  publication  (18t)8). 
In  this  work  he  gave  a  general  summary  of  all  his  previous  work,  and 
upon  it  we  will  draw  largely  for  other  facts  which  may  be  given  here. 

Naturally  the  cpiestion  of  the  age  and  stratigraphic  position  of  the 
white  limestone  came  up  for  discussion.  He  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Rogers  (p.  826),  and  found  reason  for  differing  with  him.     He  wrote: 

In  regard  to  the  crystalline  limestones  he  was  mistaken.  They  are  everywhere 
confomiable  to  the  gneiss  and  interstratified  with  it.  His  mistake  is  acknowle<lge<l 
by  his  former  assistant,  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  LXXXIX, 
p.  221.  The  true  position  and  identity  in  age  of  the  crystalline  limet^tone  and 
gneiss  was  proved  by  Vanuxeni  and  Keating,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Scienires  in  1822,  and  this  view  has  been  sustained  by  all  the  obeervatioiis>  of 
Doctor  Kitchell  and  his  assistants  and  can  be  easily  verified  by  anyone  who  will 
visit  the  localities  cited  in  this  report. « 

Cook  was  inclined  to  regard  the  magnetic  iron  ore  as  of  sedimen- 
tary' origin,  deposited  in  beds  just  as  were  the  gneiss  and  crystalline 
limestone,  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  Doctor  Kitchell  and  disagree- 
ing with  H.  D.  Rogers. 

As  early  as  1854  Cook  had  called  attention  to  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  before  his  death  was  able  to  give 
a})solute  figures  regarding  the  rate  of  depression. 

Cook  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Jerse\%  in  1818,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
whence  he  graduated  in  1889  with  the  degree  of  C.  E.  After  gradua- 
tion he  remained  at  the  Institute  as  tutor,  adjunct  pro- 
Sketch  of  Cook.  fcssor,  and  finally  full  professor,  until  1846,  when  he 
removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged 
at  first  in  business  and  latterly  as  prof essor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  finalh^  principal  of  the  Albany  Academy. 

In  1852  he  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  State  authorities  of  New  York 
to  study  the  salt  deposits,  with  a  view  of  developing  those  of  Onondaga 
County.  In  1S58  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
natural  sciences  in  Rutgers  (bllege.  New  Jersey,  retaining  his  conne<'- 
tion  with  the  institution  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  though  after 
1854  being  actively  connected  with  the  State  geological  survey.  In 
18S0,  moreover,  he  was  made  director  of  the  State  agricultural  exper- 
iment station,  which,  indeed,  had  been  established  largely  through  his 
efforts. 

"Stiidien  by  Mr.  A.  ('.  Spencer,  of  the  United  States  (reological  Survey,  made  dur- 
ing the  Heasoii  of  1904,  point  to  an  igneous  origin  for  the  gneiss.  This  view,  of  course, 
effectively  disjM)8e.s  of  tlie  idea  that  the  Hmestoneis  conformable  with  the  gneiss  and 
interstratified  with  it. 


ReportofU.  S.  Natio, 


•nalMuseunn.   ,904.-_Merr 


Plate  27. 


GEORGE  Hammell  Cook 
state  Geoiog,«t  of  Ne..Je.Bey. 
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A  noble  and  iihselfish  man,  who,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  ^' went 
in  and  out  of  the  houses  of  this  State,  making  friends  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  he  met."  Farseeing,  persistent,  ever  calm  and  judi- 
cious in  his  work,  yet  light  hearted  and  cheerful  among  his  friends — 

his  broad  expanse  of  face,  full  of  light,  hiH  eyes  gleaming  with  kindliness,  wa  well  as 
with  ehrewdni»88,  and  often  with  a  right-merry  twinkle;  his  genial  smile,  liis  frank 
gn'eting,  never  marre<l  by  any  hollow  and  flippant  phrase  of  mere  etiquette,  but  as 
htniest  as  it  is  cordial;  his  sympathy,  so  res[K)nsive  yet  so  genuine;  his  massive 
though  (juiet  strength  of  puriw^se;  and  his  self-contaimil,  solf-i>oise<l  nature,  all 
crowned  with  boundless  hopefulness,  united  to  make  his  very  presence  an  inspira- 
tion and  lx>nediction. 

In  the  author's  memory  there  are  two  men  among  Americjin  geolo- 
gists who  stand  out  as  devotees  of  science,  yet  entirely  free  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  specialist  or  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  that  so  fre- 
(juently  mar  the  character  of  men  of  their  class.  These  two  men  are 
George  H.  C^ok  and  lidward  Orton.  They  loved  science  for  science 
sake,  yet  did  not  close  their  eyes  to  its  eco- 
n(miic  hearing,  nor  call  upon  an  overtaxed 
public  to  supiwrt  them  in  the  work  they 
loved,  regardless  of  its  outcome.  Never  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  had  the  interests  of 
his  parishioners  more  at  heart  than  these  two 
men  that  of  the  public  they  served.  For 
themselves  they  asked  simply  the  privilege 
of  doing  the  work  and  doing  it  to  the  best  of 
their  abilitv. 

B.  F.  Mudge,  as  State  geologist,  submitted 
his  First  Annual  Rei>ort  on  the  Geology  of 
Kansas  for  the  year   18tJ4,  in  form  of  an 

octavo  volume   of   50    pages,  ^«-  76.-Benjaniln  Franklin 

iI^K«*i?;rn  flSr  i"  1«^»^^-     "^  announced  the  ''''^''"' 

lowest  geological  formation  of  the  State  to  be  the  upper 
j)Oilion  of  the  Coal  Measures,  of  which  he  gave  a  section  in  Ijeaven- 
worth  County.  He  accepted  the  identification  of  the  Permian  age  of 
the  fossils  which  had  been  described  ])y  Meek.  Ilayden,  and  Swallow, 
and  noted  the  occurrence  of  the  Triassic  and  probably  the  Jumssii! 
also,  in  a  belt  of  territory  crossing  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill 
valleys,  and  also  the  Cretaceous,  the  geographic  limits  of  which  had 
not  h)een  worked  out.  He  regarded  the  drift  and  erratic  bowlders  as 
due  to  icebergs. 

Professor  Mudge  was  born  in  Maine  in   1817,  and  graduated  at 

Wesleyan    University,  Connecticut,  in    1840.      After 

Sketch  of  Mudffe.      graduation  he  studied  law  and,  })eing  admitted  to  the 

bar,  practiced  his  profession  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 

until  1859.     During  1859  and  1860  he  was  emplo^'ed  as  chemist  in  the 

Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  and  Breckinridge,  Kentucky,  oil  retiuerie*«s,, 
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and  in  1861  he  removed  to  .what  is  now  Kansas  (yity,  Kansas,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaching.  Such  a  life  would  now  be  considered  as  little 
fitting  a  man  for  the  profession  of  geology,  yet  in  1864,  having  by 
invitation  delivered  a  courae  of  lectures  before  tiiQ  Kansas  legislature 
upon  the  geological  resources  of  the  State,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
State  geologist,  a  position  which  he,  however,  filled  for  but  a  single 
3'ear,  resigning  to  accept  the  professorship  in  natural  history  in  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  where  he  remained  until  1873. 
His  resignation  from  this  last  position  is  stated  to  have  been  caused 
by  disgust  aroused  at  the  political  conditions  in  which  the  institution 
became  involved  and  the  assumption  of  its  presidency  by  a  well-known 
politician,  with  no  qualifications  whatever  for  the  position. 

Although  by  profession  a  lawyer,  Mudge  is  stated  to  have  been 
throughout  his  whole  life  deeply  interested  in  natural  sciences,  and 
while  in  Lynn  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Lynn  Natural  History  Society.  In  Kansas  his  scientific  work  wju? 
largely  in  the  line  of  exploration. 

Arduous,  intrepid,  willingly  undergoing  hardships  and  dangers  for  the  sake  of 
8cienc*e,  he  explored  a  very  large  part  of  Kansas  when  explorations  meant  real 
dangers  and  hard8hi]i8  of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  As  early  as  1870  he  ma<lo 
explorations  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  State  in  the  study  of  its  geology  an»I 
paleontology,  and  for  years  afterwards  nearly  every  summer  found  him  in  the  mid^t 
of  the  Indian  country,  usually  wholly  without  protection  from  the  danger  of  hostile 
Indians,  save  such  as  his  own  rifle  and  revolver  afforded.  In  the  summer  of  1874  he 
explored  the  whole  length  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  an  utterly  trackless  wild, 
infested  by  Indians,  whose  murderous  depredations  were  visible  on  every  side. 

Mudge's  hibliograph}'  is  brief  and  the  papers  generally  limited  to 
but  a  few  pages  at  most.  His  material  he  willingly  put  in  the  hands 
of  others  for  publication,  and  Marsh,  Cope,  White,  and  Lesquereux 
profited  thereby.  It  was  during  one  of  these  earlier  trips  that  he  dis- 
covered the  first  specimen  of  Ichthyornis,  which,  coming  into  the 
hands  of  Maish,  did  so  much  toward  making  the  latter  famous. 

Mudge  made  the  first  geological  map  of  the  State  (Kansas),  which 
is  fairly  correct  in  its  main  features,  save  for  the  Lower  Cretaceous, 
which  he  failed  to  recognize. 

He  mapped  and  described  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  fullness  the  physical  struc- 
tures of  the  different  ('retaceous  and  Tertiary  horizons.  Much,  if  not  most,  of  the 
iiifornmtion  thus  given  was  based  upon  his  patient  researches  in  wagon  or  on  foot 
In  general  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  his  pioneer  work  in  Kansas  geology  was 
important  and  extensive,  though  now  largely  superseded  by  more  detailed  and 
accurate  studies.  His  work  in  life,  however,  has  chiefly  borne  fruit  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  widely  known  a.s  an  enthusiastic^  and  able  lecturer,  and  his  courses  were  always 
in  demand  by  the  teachers  and  stMentilic!  n>en  t)f  the  State.  His  quiet  modesty  and 
unselfishness  disarme<l  all  envy  and  jealousy.  Of  most  charming  personality,  of 
wide  culture,  and  nnl)ounde<I  enthusiasm,  his  teachings  made  an  unusual  impreeedon 
upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
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Swallow'* 
Oeoloirical  Sarvey 
of  KaiiMS.  1866. 


In  1866,  G.  C.  Swallow,  who  succeeded  B.  F.  Mudge  an  State 
geologist,  issued  a  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Kansas,  in  form  of  an  octavo  volume  of  198  pages,  including  a  report 
by  Dr.  Tiffin  Sinks  on  the  Climatology,  and  one  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Logan  on  the  Sanitary  relations  of  the  State. 
Maj.  F.  Hawn  was  assistant  geologist. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the 
State.  He  found  rocks  belonging  to  Quaternary,  Tertiary,  Creta- 
ceous, Triassic  (?),  Permian,  Lower  Permian,  and  Carboniferous  for- 
mations, the  lowermost  division  being  the  Lower  Car})oniferous.  The 
buff,  mottled,  and  red  sandstones  underlying  the  Cretaceous  were 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  Triassic  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
foreign  Triassic  and  the  presence  of  a  Nucula  resembling  the  Specloaa 
of  Munster  from  the  Muschelkdrlk  of  Bindlock.  The  presence  of 
Permian  beds,  it  will  be  remembered,  ho  had  previously  announced. 
The  coal-l)earing  rocks  he  estimated  at  2,0()0  feet  in  thickness  and 
underlying  an  area  of  over  17,000  sijuare 
miles.  In  these  he  announced  twenty-two 
distinct  and  separate  beds  of  coal,  ranging 
in  thickness  from  1  to  7  feet. 

This  work  of  Swallow  in  Kansas  has  been 
largely  overlooked  by  recent  workers.  Ac- 
cording to  Keyes,''  a  large  portion  of  it  vvtts 
not  only  good  but  marvelously  well  done  for 
its  day  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
accomplished.  The  historical  importance  of 
Swallow's  work  "lies  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  his  geographic  names  applied  to  geologic 
torranes  will  have  to  stand  as  valid  terms,  al- 
though his  correlations  were  often  very  bad." 

Swallow,  like  Mudge,  was  born  in  Maine, 
but  was  of  Norman-French  descent.  lie  studied  the  natural  sciences 
under  Parker  Cleavelahd,  at  Bowdoin  College,  gmduating  in  1843,  and, 
after  several  years  in  educational  work,  ac^*eptod  the 
Sketch  of  Swallow,  chair  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia.  From  185^)  to 
I  SOI,  the  date  of  the  discontinuation  of  the  survey,  he  served  as 
•geologist  of  Missouri,  and  in  18(35  was  appointed  State  geologist  of 
Kansas,  as  elsewhere  noted. 

He  is  represented  to  us  as  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  over  i\  feet  in 
height,  and  a  very  close  oliserver  of  all  natural  phenomena.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Broadhead,  "'No  other  man  dunng  the  same*  IcMigth 
of  time  has  ever  gone  into  a  strange  field,  traversed  the  count rv,  and 
published  a  volume  all  in  a  year  and  a  half,  as  he  did.''     Swallow  was 


Fig.  77.— <icorgo  Clinton  Swallow. 
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connected  for  a  time  (1867-1870)  with  mining  operations  in  Montana, 
but  his  scientific  field  was  limited  wholly  to  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

At  the  December  (1865)  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 

History,  Dr.  N.  S.  Shaler,  then  but  twenty-four  yeai*8  of  age  and  a 

graduate  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  made  some 

interesting  remarks  on  the  elevation  of  continental 

N.  S.  Shaler't  views  ?**...,  ^     ^,.        . 

on  Continental  UpUft,  masscs.  Referring  to  the  assumptions  of  Charleys 
Babbage  and  Sir  John  Herschel  relative  to  the 
shifting  of  isothermal  lines  and  consequent  expansion  and  local  uplift 
along  lines  of  deposition,  he  went  on  to  argue  that  for  the  same  reason 
sea  bottoms  on  which  sedimentation  was  taking  place  would  be  areas 
of  depression,  since  the  curving  must  take  place  in  the  direction  of 
greatest  expansion.  In  like  manner,  uplifting  would  take  place  along 
lines  of  denudation.  The  intermediate  point  between  the  two  zones  of 
movement  would  naturally  be  the  sea  border,  and  hence  here  would 
occur  the  fracturing  of  the  superincumbent  strata  and  resultant  vol- 
canic phenomena.  In  this  way,  assuming  the  original  nuclei  of  the 
continents,  or  points  first  elevated  above  sea  level,  to  have  been  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  sphere,  he  thought  it  probable  they  would 
continue  to  grow  by  uplift  southward  in  a  succession  of  southw^ardly- 
pointed  triangles. 

Some  six  months  later,  in  June,  1866,  he  read  before  the  same 
society  a  paper  on  the  formation  of  mountain  chains,  which  is  also  of 
interest  in  this  connection.  Accepting  the  theory  that  the  earth's 
mass  consists  of  a  solid  nucleus,  a  hardened  outer  crust,  and  an  inter- 
mediat<3  zone  of  slight  depth  in  a  condition  of  imperfect  igneous 
fusion,  he  argued,  as  in  a  previous  paper,  that  while  the  continental 
folds  were  probably  corrugations  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  crust 
the  mountain  chains  were  but  folds  of  the  outer  portion  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  lower  portions  of  this  outer  shell,  the  contraction 
in  both  cases  being  due  to  loss  of  heat.  Further,  the  subsidence  of 
the  ocean's  floors  would,  through  producing  fractures  and  dislocations 
along  those  lines,  tend  to  promote  the  foiination  of  mountain  chains 
along  and  pamllel  with  the  sea  borders. 

Still  again,  in  1808,  Shaler  (having  in  the  meantime  been  elected 
professor  of  gcolog}^  in  Harvard  Univ^ersity)  brought  up  before  the 
Society  the  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  movements  involved  in  tlie 
changes  of  level  of  shore  lines,  and  this  time  with  particular  reference 
to  changes  coincident  with  or  subsequent  to  the  Glacial  period.  He 
showed  that  local  phenomena  of  continental  uplift  or  depression,  as 
measured  b}'  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  shore  line,  might  be  variously 
modified  ])y  the  position  of  the  points  of  rotation,  whether  immedi- 
ately at  the  shore  line  or  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  either  seaward 
or  inland.  Of  greater  significance,  however,  were  his  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  changes  in  level  at  the  time  of  glaciation.     Referring  to 
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a  previous  paper,  where  he  showed  that  a  compound  bar  would,  when 
heated,  bend  toward  the  side  composed  of  the  most  expansive  mate- 
rial, he  compared  such  a  bar  to  a  jwrtion  of  the  earth's  crust  covered 
with  several  thousand  feet  of  ice  and  snow.  The  effect  of  this  blanket 
would  be  to  cause  the  isothermal  lines  to  move  outward  toward  the 
surface,  causing  thus  an  expansion  of  that  portion  of  the  crust  imme- 
diateh'  beneath  the  ice.  But  the  ice  itself  would  partake  very  slightly, 
if  at  all,  of  this  increased  temperature,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com 
pound  bar,  the  bending  would  take  place  in  the  direction  of  maximum 
expansion,  i.  e.,  in  this  particular  case,  downward.  In  this  way,  he 
suggested,  the  depression  accompanying  the  period  of  maximum  glacia- 
tion  might  l>e  accounted  for. 

C.  F.  Hartt  and  Orestes  St.  John  accompanied  Agassiz  in  the  capac^- 
ity  of  geologists  on  the  Thayer  Expedition  to  Brazil  during  the  years 
1805-66.      In    1867   Hartt  made    a    second 
.  „,        journev,    spending    several 

C.  F.  Hartt**  Work     •*  i  "  i  , 

ifl  Brazil.  months    on    the   coast,    r)e- 

tween  Pernambuco  and  llio, 
exploring  more  particularly  the  vicinit}"  of 
I^hia  and  the  islands  and  coral  reefs  of  the 
Abrolhos. 

The  results  of  this  and  the  previous  ex- 
{x^dition  were  published  in  book  form  in 
1870,  under  the  title  of  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography  of  Brazil,  in  this  work  the 
gneisses  of  the  Province  of  Uio  de  flaneiro 
are  regarded  as  metamorphosed  or  sedi- 
mentary deposits  and   of  Azoic!   age.      Their      ki«.  7S.-<^harles  F^erlck  Hartt. 

thickness  ho  did  not  even  estimate,  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  their  apparent  enormous  thickness  was  due  to 
numerous  reversed  folds,  so  that  one  might  travel  for  miles  over  their 
upturned  edges,  linding  them  always  highly  inclined  and  dipping  in 
the  same  general  direction. 

Concerning  the  probable  age  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  succeeding 
the  gneisses  he  found  no  proof,  though  it  was  suggested  they  might 
be  Silurian  or  Devonian.  South  of  Rio  he  found  unmistakable  ('ar- 
boniferous  rocks,  including  l>eds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  prov 
ince  of  Sergipe,  underhing  the  Cretaceous,  a  thick  series  of  red 
sandstones,  referred  to  the  Triassic.     No  Juiussic  was  recognized. 

Marine  Cretaceous  beds  of  undetermined  extent  were  found  noith 
of  the  Abrolhos  Islands,  which  were  conformably  overlaid  })v  clays 
and  ferruginous  sandstone,  referred  to  the  Tertiary.  Overlying  this 
along  the  whole  coast  he  found  an  immense  sheet  of  structureless 
clays,  gravels,  and  bowlder  de}K)sits,  which  he  lM»lieved,  with  Agassiz, 
to  have  been  the  work  of  glacial  ice,  though  he  noted  that  nowhere 
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had  there  been  seen  cither  polished  or  striated  rocks,  such  as  are 
'  almost  constant  accompaniments  of  glaciation  elsewhere.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  this  view  is  no  longer  held  by  anyone,  the  bowl- 
ders supposed  to  have  been  erratics  being  merely  bowlders  of  decom- 
position and  their  distribution  the  work  of  gravity  and  water. 

In  1870  Hartt  went  again  to  Brazil,  and  in  1875,  while  professor  of 
geology  at  Cornell  University,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  geological 
commission  of  that  country,  with  Richard  Rathbun  as  assistant.  He 
died  in  1878. 

An  act  of  the  State  legislature  of   Minnesota  approved  March  2, 
1865,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  geological  survey,  but 
one  which  proved  short-lived.     Henry  E.   Eames  wa.s   made   State 
fifeolosfist,  and  during  his  term  of  office  made  two  brief 
In  MinoMou,  rcports  of  23  and  58  pages  respectively,  both  beann^ 

on  the  title  page  the  date  of  1866.  The  work  waj^ 
almost  wholly  of  an  economic  nature. 

Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence for  1866,  pointed  out  the  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
drift  in  the  north  and  northeast  and  that  of  the  west  (Mississippi  Val- 
ley). He  felt  that  the  glacial  theory  alone,  as  then 
thJiSrift!  1866^^**  understood,  could  not  account  for  these  deposits  north 
of  the  Ohio  any  more  than  for  the  Osage  sand  delta 
south  of  it.  Though  referring  to  Agassiz's  observation  regarding 
"the  melting  snow  of  the  declining  glacial  epoch"  and  its  instru- 
mentality in  forming  river  terraces,  he  adopted  as  more  plausible  the 
idea  first  announced  by  Toumey  to  the  effect  that  the  southern  drift 
may  have  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
northern  glaciers,  'Ssuch  as  would  have  resulted  from  a  fii-st  rapid 
depression  of  so  large  a  mass  of  ice  below  the  snowline."  At  tirst  the 
flood  action  would  be  violent,  producing  the  deep  erosion  of  the  under- 
lying formations  and  the  transportation  and  redeposition  in  mass  of 
their  materials:  After  the  first  rush,  the  stratified  deposits  would  be 
formed,  mingled  with  more  or  less  bowlder  material  from  floating  ice. 
The  influx  of  cold  water  from  the  north  would,  he  thought,  account 
for  the  absence  of  signs  of  life  in  the  deposits.  The  '* grandly  simple 
means  of  a  single  elevation  and  redepression  in  the  northern  latitudes 
*  *  *  will  equally  satisfy  the  conditions  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  western  and  southern  drift." 

W.  C.  Kerr,  who  succeeded  Professor  Emmons  as  State  geologist  of 
North  Carolina,  received  his  commission  on  April  4,  1866,  and  con- 
^     .  ^   .    .  tinned  in  service  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  18S5. 

Kerr's  ueoloflrlcal  ^  ,x  -    -r^  ,       •         i    .      V 

Work  in  North  His  hrst  Report  of  Progress,  submitted  m  Januarv, 

Carolina,  1866-1869.  ^  ^^.  *  ,    ^  '       ^  .  ,.    ,      , 

1867,  was  an  octavo  volume  of  56  pages,  in  which  the 
purposes  of  the  survey  were  set  forth  and  a  summary  of  the  geology 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State  given,  so  far  as  known.     The  rocks  of 
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this  western  area  were  regarded  as  belonging  "  to  the  most  ancient ^of 
the  Azoic  series,"  and  to  have  been  above  sea  level  since  very  ancient 
times.  As  with  his  predecessor,  Kerr  was  troubled  to  account  for 
the  drift,  noting  that  while  it  occurred  far  beyond  the  limits  usuallj'' 
ascribed  to  glacial  action,  yet  there  were  ''  numerous  phenomena  which 
have  no  other  plausible  explanation.'' 

Kerr\s  second  report,  submitted  in  1869,  was  of  equal  brevity,  but 
naturally  contained  more  of  the  results  of  the  authors  personal  obser- 
vations. He  noted  that  the  mountains,  plateaus,  and  valleys  of  the 
French  Broad  and  Lower  Catawba  are^s  owed  ''  their  existence  and  all 
the  details  of  their  form  and  position  to  the  action  of  water,  the  basins 
*  *  *  being  *  *  *  without  exception,  valleys  of  erosion,  hav- 
ing in  no  case  an  anticlinal  or  synclinal  origin." 

The  entire  western  portion  of  the  State  he  considered  as  consisting 
of  four  groups  or  fomiations,  first,  the — 

Cherokee  slates  along  the  Smoky  Mountains,  on  tlu^  northwest  border,  consisting 
of  clay  slates  and  shales,  sandstones,  grits^  conjflouierates,  and  limestones;  second, 
the  Buncombe  group,  ocaipying  the  larger  portion  of  the  great  transmontane  pla- 
teau between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky  Mountains,  and  consisting  oi  gneissic  and 
granitoid  rocks;  third,  the  Linville  slates,  a  narrow  l)elt  stret^jhing  for  the  most  part 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  and  compose^!,  like  the  first  group,  of  semimetamorphic  argil- 
laceous slates  and  shales,  sandstones,  limestone,  and  gneissoid  grits;  fourth,  the 
Piedmont  group,  gneissic  and  granitoid. 

He  noted  further  that  these  four  groups  constituted  two  recurrences 
of  the  same  rocks,  in  the  same  order,  recalling  RogcM's's  theory  of  redu- 
plication by  folding  and  overturns,  as  worked  out  in  Pennsylvania. 

John  L.  Le  Conte,  a  cousin  of  the  Joseph  Le  ('onte,  elsewhere 
noted,  is  known  to  science  rather  through  his  entomological  than  geo- 
logical writings.  Five  papers  are  credited  to  his  pen  b}'  Darton  in  his 
John  L.  LeCoate't  Catalogue  and  Index  of  North  American  Geolog3%  Of 
MtnmAslmty,  these,  the  most  important  and  the  only  one  that  need 
***^-  here  be  considered  is  one  on  the  geolog}-  of  the  survey 

for  the  extension  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  Smoky  Hill 
River,  Kansas,  to  the  Rio  Gmndo.  He  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
coal  beds,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  molluscan  remains  maintained  that 
such  were  of  Cretaceous  age  rather  than  Tertiary,  as  claimed  by 
Lesquereux.  His  reasoning  as  to  the  relative  value  of  botanical  and 
molluscan  remains  for  determining  the  age  of  beds  is  worthy  of  note. 
He  wrote:  "The  difference  between  the  plants  of  our  early  Cretaceous 
and  those  of  the  Euroj)ean  middle  Tertiary  could  be  ascertained  only 
after  much  discussion  and  by  the  stratigraphy  of  the  region,  and  we 
have  no  right  from  a  few  resemblances  in  vegetables  to  infer  the  syn- 
chronism either  of  the  western  lignite  beds  with  each  other,  or  any  of 
them  with  the  European  Eocene  and  Miocene,  except  when  supported 
by  paleontological  evidence  derived  from  animal  remains.''  In  this 
most  geologists  will  now  agree  with  him. 
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Le  Conte's  views,  as  shown  in  this  report,  concerning  the  general 
development  of  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  indicated  an 
ability  to  deal  with  the  larger  problems  of  geology  in  a  philasopbical 
and  highly  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that 
he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  off  into  other  pursuits. 
As  noted,  this  paper  was  the  most  important  of  his  geological  writings, 
as  it  was  also  the  last. 

The  second  geological  surve}'  of  Iowa  was  inaugurated  in  April. 

1866,  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  as  director,  and  Orestes  St.  John, 

principal  geological  assistant.     The  surve}"  continued  to  the  end  oi 

1869,  results  l^eing  published  in  the  form  of  two  royal 

klJi^'ilS^i^p!     octavo  volumes,  comprising  all  told  some  443  pages, 

with  a  colored  geological  map  of  the  entire  State. 

As  Hall  and  Whitney  had  devoted  a  large  poilion  of  their  attention 
during  the  previous  survey  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  so  White 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
western  part.  He  found  reason,  as  noted  in  his  introductory  letter  to 
the  governor,  to  discourage  all  explorations  for  mineral  oils  or  precious 
metals  in  the  State,  and  also  pointed  out  the  hazard  of  exploring  for 
coal  beyond  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  coal  Held  a.> 
designated  in  his  geological  map.  He  also  showed  that,  though  iron 
ore  of  a  good  quality  had  frequentl}'  been  found  in  the  State,  the 
deposits  were  always  limited.     In  all  of  these  points  he  was  cori-ect. 

Considemble  attention  was  given  to  the  peat  deposits  and  an  esti- 
mate made  of  the  amount  of  material  within  the  State  limits  which 
could  Ih?  utilized  for  fuel  purposes  should  occasion  demand. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  lesser  importance  he  called  attention  to 
the  moving  of  the  bowlders  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  piling  them 
into  wall-like  masses  through  the  expansive  action  of  the  freezing 
water.  The  so-called  Bluff  deposit  he  considered  to  be  of  more  recent 
origin  than  the  drift,  and  referred  it  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  so-called 
Terrace  epoch,  the  material  composing  it  having  originated  by  fluvia- 
tile  erosion  immediatel}'  upon  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  being 
afterwards  deposited  as  a  lacustral  sediment  in  the  broad  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  drift  left  b}^  the  retreating  glaciers.  He  differed 
entirely  with  Whitnc^y  as  to  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  trees  in  the 
prairie  region,  and  felt  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  existence  of  the  prairies  in  Iowa  was  the  recurrence  of  the 
annual  tires. 

He  divided  the  formations  of  the  State  into  Azoic,  Lower  Silurian, 
I'pper  Silurian  and  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Cretaceous  systemN 
and  regarded  the  Sioux  Falls  quartzite,  with  its  associated  pipestone, 
as  belonging  to  the  Azoic.  The  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  he  found 
reaching  a  thickness  in  the  State  of  about  800  feet,  he  thought  to  l)e 
probably  overlying  this  Sioux  quartzite.  This  view  is  geuendly  held 
to-day. 
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White  regarded  it  as  evident  that  there  wan  no  hope  of  profitable 
lead  mining  within  the  limits  of  the  State  in  the  Lower  Magnesian 
liiiie8tone,  in  this  agreeing  with  Whitney  (p.  468).  For  the  so-called 
Hudson  River  shales  of  Hall  he  substituted  the  name  of  Maquoketa 
shales.  All  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  State  he  referred  to  the  Ham- 
ilton period. 

He  found  a  strict  conformability  in  aJl  the  rocks  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstones  to  the  Keokuk  limestone,  inclusive,  but  between  this  last 
and  the  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures  an  unconformability  and  also  one 
between  the  St.  Louis  limestone  and  the  older  formations  of  the  sub- 
Cretaceous  group.  Instead  of  there  being  only  one  formation  of  Car- 
boniferous limestone,  as  had  been  generally  supposed,  White  claimed 
to  have  found  two,  each  possessing  similar  lithological  but  different 
paleontological  characteristics,  the  one  overlying  and  the  other  under- 
lying the  coal-producing  stmta. 

The  various  folds  found  in  the  strata  of  the  Iowa  rocks  he  regarded 
as  all  having  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  latest 
strata  of  Carboniferous  age  and  before  any  of  those  of  Cretaceous  age 
were  deposited. 

The  gypsum  deposits  were  thought  to  be  presuma))ly  of  Mesozoic 
age  and  as  having  originated  through  chemical  precipitation  in  com- 
paratively still  waters  which  were  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime  and 
destitute  of  life.  The  fact  that  these  deposits  contained  no  fossils 
rendered  the  exact  determination  of  their  geological  age  a  matter  of 
some  diflSculty.  It  is  therefore  well  to  note  that  Keyes  in  his  report 
in  1895  refers  them  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Mesozoic — the  Cretaceous." 

White,  it  should  be  noted,  had  in  18t)0*  described  in  considerable 
detail  the  rocks  and  their  included  fossils  in  the  vicinity  of  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.  He  identified  here  eight  beds,  the  lower  six  of  which  he 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of,  though  not  necessarily  contempora- 
neous with,  the  Chemung  of  New  York.  The  two  upper  beds,  which 
were  of  limestone,  he  regarded  as  Carboniferous,  though  he  remarked 
that  the  line  drawn  ))etween  the  two  formations  was  largely  imagi- 
nary, indicating  merely  the  limit  where  the  Devonian  species  ceased  to 
predominate  and  upward  from  which  the  Carboniferous  species 
flourished  in  full  force. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Devonian  species  might  have  originated 
at  the  east  and  migrated  westward  during  the  time  that  the  bottom  of 
the  Chemung  sea  was  gradually  sinking  and  receiving  the  deposits* 
fonning  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  thus  making  the  Devonian  rocks 
equivalent  to  the  New  York  Chenmng  and  contemporaneous,  in  part 
at  least,  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.^ 


tf  Report  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  Iowa,  VII,  1895. 
A  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  IIiHtr)ry,  VIII,  1859-186.3,  pp.  205-2:^). 
«  All  of  the  six  beds  then  suppostnl  to  h'.^  Oevonian  are  now  commonly  reganlerl  as 
belonging  to  the  basal  CarbcmiferouH  (  Kiiulerhook). 
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Later  (in  1866)  Niles  and  Wachsmuth  studied  the  upper  beds,  which 
had  become  known  as  the  Burlington  limestone,  and  were  led  by  the 
crinoidal  remains  to  regard  the  two  divisions  as  two  independent  for- 
mations, which  they  designated  as  the  Lower  and  Upper  Burlington, 
a  subdivision  which  still  holds. 

Safford's  final  report  on  the  geology  of  Tennessee  did  not  appear 
until  1869,  having  been  delayed  by  the  incidents  of  the  civil  war.    It 

was  accompanied  by  a  col- 
ored geological  map  of  the 
State,  and  a  geological  sec- 

S.lto„I..P.-.I  Report  ^'*'"'  "°- 
on  theOeoloffy  of  CO  1 0  red, 

TenneMee,  1869. 

extending 
from  the  Unaka  chain  on  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
giving,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
comprehensive  and  easily  un- 
derstood idea  of  the  ph\'sical 
geography  and  geology  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  its  eco- 
nomic resources.  He  here 
called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  same 
formation,  or  series  of  for- 
mations, met  with  in  cross- 
ing East  Tennessee,  and 
accounted  for  the  phenom- 
ena on  the  theory  that  the 
bed  had  been  thrown  into  a 
series  of  parallel  and  closely 
compressed  and  overturned 
folds,  the  crests  of  which  had 
been  subsequently  denuded 
(see  p.  488). 

Although  on  his  map  a  section  of  the  Ocoee  conglomerate  was  put 
down  as  ])elonging  at  the  top  of  the  Azoic  series,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Potsdam  group  it  was  stated  that  the  Ocoee  conglomerate  and  slates, 
Chilhowee  sandstones,  and  Knox  group  of  shales,  dolomites,  and  lime- 
stones might  be  regarded  as  a  formation  which  corresponds  to  Dana's 
Potsdam  period,  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  separate,  lithologically, 
the  Ocoee  su1)group  from  the  Chilhowee,  as  they  often  run  into  each 
other. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  report  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  the 
distribution,  lithological  nature,  and  characteristic  fossils  of  the  vari- 
ous formations.     He  was  disposed  to  regard  the  Porter's  Creek  group 


79.— Charles 


Abiather    White, 
OrestcH  St.  John. 


Ru8h    Emery,  and 
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of  the  Tertiary  as  distinct  from  the  Orange  sand,  this  latter  name 
having  been  originally  provisionally  applied  by  him  to  a  series  of 
strata  which  he  regarded  as,  for  the  most  part,  equivalent  to  Hilgard's 
northern  lignitic.  The  general  grouping  of  the  formations,  from  the 
Cretaceous  upward,  was  essentially  the  same  as  had  been  given  by 
him  in  a  previous  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  (1864), 
and  which  is  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  bottom: 

1.  Coffee  sand Cretaceous. 

2.  Green  Band  or  the  shell  l>ed Cretaceoua. 

3.  Ripley  group  (provisional) Cretatieous. 

4.  Porter's  Creek  group  (provisional) Tertiary  (?) 

5.  Orange  sand  or  Lagrange  group Tertiary. 

6.  Bluff  lignite  (provisional) Tertiary  (?) 

7.  Bluff  gravel PDst-Tertiary. 

8.  Bluff  loam Post-Tertiary. 

9.  Bottom  alluvium Modern. 

Fifteen  new  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  were  described.  The 
work  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  and 
was  given  but  a  half -page  review  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science 
for  that  3^ear.  In  this,  attention  was  merely  called  to  the  fact  that  Saf- 
ford  differed  with  Hilgard  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Orange 
sand. 

In  1869  E.  W.  Hilgard,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Orleans 
Academy  of  Sciences,  made  a  reconuaissance  of  Louisiana,  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  which  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence for  1869.  The  expense  of  the  trip  was  paid  partly 
i!MSSi«mi.^869.'°  ^y  subscription  and  partly  by  an  appropriation  by  the 
State  Board  of  Immigration,  and  the  time  limited  to 
thirty  daj^s.  The  journey  (some  625  miles)  was  made  mainly  on  horse- 
back, passing  Petite  Anse  and  New  Iberia  on  the  Teche  })y  way  of 
Opelousas  to  Bayou  Chicot;  thence  to  the  Calcasieu  River,  down  that 
stream  to  Lake  Charles  and  the  sulphur  and  petroleum  wells,  on  the 
West  Fork  of  the  Calcasieu  River;  thence  north  to  Sabine  Town,  Texas; 
thence  b}'  way  of  Many  to  Mansfield,  Louisiana;  thence,  crossing  Red 
River  at  Coushatta  Chute  landing  to  the  salines  on  Saline  Bayou,  and 
thence,  by  way  of  Winnfield  and  Harrisonburg  on  the  Ouachita  River, 
where  the  expedition  terminated.  Among  the  more  striking  results 
announced  was  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  coast  has  in  late  Quaternary 
times  suffered  a  depression  to  the  extent  of  at  least  900  feet,  and  dur- 
ing the  Terrace  epoch  a  contrary  motion  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
that  amount.  The  occurrence  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  beds  was  also 
Doted.  The  various  formations  were  described  as:  The  Port  Hudson 
group,  the  Orange  sand  formation,  the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  the 
Vicksburg  group,  and  the  Mansfield  group. 

In  1869  the  geological  survey  of  Michigan,  which  had  been  brought 
to  a  close  in  1861  by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  was  resuscitated 
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through  an  act  of  the  legislature,  establishing  a  board  of  survey,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  power 
to  select  geologists,  disburse  the  money  appropriated, 
oi^M^Mgrnn^^tsS,    ^^^  perform  other  necessary  acts.      Under  this  law 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell  was  again  made  director,  and 
undertook  hiuLself  the  investigation  of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother  N.  H.  Winchell,  M.  W.  Harrington,  E.  A. 
Strong,  A.  M.  Wads  worth,  C.  B.  Headley,  A.  O.  Currier,  and  J.  H. 
Emerson.     Later  (1873-1876),  after  Winchell's  retirement,  C.  ROmin- 
ger  was  appointed  by  the  board  to  work  on  the  Lower  Peninsula  also. 

To  Maj.  T.  B.  Brooks,  as  a  Stat«  geologist,  was  assigned  the  survey 
of  the  iron  regions;  to  Raphael  Pumpelly  that  of  the  copper  regions 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  to  Carl  Rominger  a  study  of  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  and  their  associated  fossils.  Brooks's  report,  submitted  in  1873 
and  forming  part  one  of  the  first  volume  of  the  reports  of  this  survey, 
was  written  with  the  idea  of  making  it  ''as  complete  a  manual  as  pos- 
sible of  information  relating  to  the  finding,  extracting,  transporting, 
and  smelting  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  •'  With 
this  in  view,  he  presented  in  the  order  here  given,  first,  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  discovery  and  development  of  the  iron  mines;  sec*ond. 
the  geology  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  including  the  lithology;  thini. 
the  geology  of  the  Marquette  iron  region;  fourth,  the  geology  of  the 
Menominee  iron  region;  fifth,  the  Lake  Gogebic  and  Montreal  River 
iron  ridge;  sixth,  a  chapter  on  exploration  and  prospecting  for  ore; 
and  seventh,  the  magnetism  of  rocks  and  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  in 
exploring,  concluding  with  chapters  on  the  method  and  cost  of  mining 
specular  and  magnetic  ores  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ores. 

The  lithological  work  on  the  rocks  of  the  region  was  performed  by 
A.  A.  Julian,  of  New  York,  his  report  forming  the  second  volume 
(298  pages)  of  the  survey. 

Brooks's  work  contained  scarcely  anything  of  a  speculative  nature 
and  but  little  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ores  themselves. 
Brooks's  Work.         With   reference  to  the  association  of   magnetic  and 
specular  ores,  he  wrote: 

If  wo  8U))ix)8e  all  our  ores  to  have  Ijeen  once  magnetic,  and  that  the  red  specular 
was  firHt  derived  from  the  magnetite  and  the  hydrated  oxide  (soft  heniatit^^^)  in  tuni 
from  it,  we  have  an  hypothesis  which  })est  explains  many  factd  and  will  be  of  use  to 
the  explorer. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  ore  of  the  Negaunee  district: 

If  we  su])|K)se  te])id  alkaline  waters  to  have  permeated  this  foVmation  and  to  have 
dissolved  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  siliceous  matter,  leaving  the  iron  oxide  in 
an  hydrated  earthy  condition,  we  would  have  the  essential  character  exhibited  by 
this  formation  as  developed  on  the  New  England,  Saginaw  range,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  afterward,  at  the  Lake  Superior  mine.  This  is  offered  not  so  much  as  an 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  difference  as  to  illustrate  the  facts  obHerve<l. 
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This  view,  «o  modestly  put,  contains  in  it,  however,  the  germ  of 
the  (*oiiclusions  arrived  at  by  Van  Hise  some  twenty-five  years  later./* 

He  noted  the  monoclinal  character  of  the  deposit  at  the  Washington 
mine  property  in  the  Marquette  region,  and  described  the  ore  of  the 
Lake  Superior  specular  and  hematite  workings  and  the  Barnum  mine 
as  occupying  the  position  of  ''the  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone  lying 
with  its  axis  horizontal  and  its  small  end  toward  the  east,'"  which  had 
l>een  cut  in  two  by  a  horizontal  plane  representing  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Other  points,  which  it  is  well  to  note,  since  Rominger  in  his  later 
report  had  occasion  to  disagree  with  him,  are  his  regarding  the  ores 
of  the  Cascade  Range  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Michigan  and  magnetic 
ores  of  the  Mishigami  district  and  as  older  than  any  of  the  iron  beds 
in  the  Republic  Mountain  series;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  Felch  Mountain  ore  deposit  as  be- 
longing to  the  lower  quartzite,  the  ore  itself 
resting  immediately  upon  and  b(»ing  bounded 
on  the  south  by  hornblendic,  micaceous,  and 
gneissic  rocks  which  are  undoubtedly  Lau- 
rentian.  Subsequent  studies  by  Wadsworth, 
Van  Hise,  and  others  have  shown  him  to  ]ye 
substantially  correct  in  both  of  these  (»on-  \ 
elusions. 

Ill  health  prevented  Brooks  from  carry- 
ing out  his  work  in  as  thorough  a  manner 
as  he  wished,  and  his  letter  of  transmittal 
was  written  from  Ix)ndon,  he  having  gone 
abroad  to  recuperate. 

Brooks,  as  may  readily  l)e  inferred,  was  an  eminently  prac>tical  man. 
Indeed,  his  entire  training  was  of  a  practical  nature,  consisting  of  two 
years  at  the  School  of  Engineering  of  Union  College  and  a  single 
course  of  lectures  on  geology  under  Lesley  at  the  Uni- 
skrtch  of  Brooks.  vcrsit}'  of  Pennsylvania.  His  early  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  land  surveys,  but  after  his  retirement 
from  the  Army  in  the  fall  of  1864  he  served  a  year  on  the  geological 
survey  of  New  Jei^sey  under  Cook,  and  then  in  1S65  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Iron  Cliff  mine,  near  Negaunee, 
in  the  Marquette  district  of  Michigan.  Here  he  began  that  geological 
work  upon  which  is  mainly  Imsed  his  reputation.  The  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  were  such  as  can  be  scarcely  comprehended  by 
those  who  have  not  visited  the  region.  The  country  was,  nmch  of  it, 
heavily  forested  and  swampy  as  well.  Outcrops  were  few  and  perhaps 
wholly  obscured  by  the  drift  or  by  undergrowth.    There  were  no  maps, 


Thoinrt«»  Benton  BniokH. 


«  Monograph  No.  XXVIII,  U.  S.  Geolojdcal  Survey,  1S97. 
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or,  at  best,  the  very  poor  ones  furnished  by  the  Land  Office,  no  rail 
roads,  and  transportation  was  limited  to  canoes  and  pack  aniniak 
There  ^ere  few  prospect  holes  and  fewer  developed  mines.  To  the.se 
difficulties  were  added  the  complications  due  to  repeated  folding  and 
squeezing  which  the  beds  had  undergone.  Yet  Brooks,  bj^  his  per- 
sistency and  originality  in  methods,  succeeded  in  producing  a  work 
of  vahie  as  a  scientific  production  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
prospector — a  rare  combination,  indeed — ^and  a  work  which  has  been 
superseded  only  by  one  that  it  took  twenty  years  of  study  by  an  able 
corps  of  geologists  and  a  hundredfold  better  facilities  to  produce. 

Brooks  devised  the  dial  compass  and  adapted  the  dip  needle  to  the 
purposes  of  the  prospector.  Persistent  and  determined  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  the  pov^erty  of  appropriations,  he  expended  over  $2,000  of  his 
own  means  and,  worst  of  all,  sapped  his  own  vitality  in  the  work  to  the 
extent  that  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid  before  reaching  middle  age. 

As  already  intimated,  his  health  gave  out  in  1873  and  he  sought 
relief  abroad,  residing  in  London  and  Dresden,  where  his  report.s  were 
completed.  After  his  return  to  this  country  in  1876,  he  resided  at 
Monroe  and  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  after  1883,  during  the  winters, 
at  Bainbridge,  Georgia,  living  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman  and 
farmer. 

Pumpelly's  work  in  the  copper  district  is  of  interest  on  account  of 

Pumpeu  *•  Work      ^^^  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  copper  and  tho 

i869^*f3°'  ^^^  ^"^  lithological  nature  of  the  copper-bearing  rocks. 

The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were  as  follows: 

First,  the  cupriferous  series  was  formed  before  the  tilting  of  the  Uuronian  beds 
upon  which  it  rests  conformably,  and  consequently  before  the  elevation  of  the  great 
Azoic  area,  whose  existence  during  the  Potsdam  period  predetermined  the  Silurian 
basins  of  Michi^n  and  Lake  Superior.  Second,  after  the  elevation  of  these  rocks 
and  after  they  had  assumed  their  essential  litholoj^ical  characteristics,  came  the  depo- 
sition of  the  sandstone  and  it,s  accompanying  shales,  as  products  of  the  erosion  of 
these  older  rockn,  and  containing  fossils  which  show  them  to  belong  to  the  Lower 
Silurian,  though  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Potadam, 
CalciferouH,  or  Chazy. 

A  chapter  was  given  on  the  paragenesis  of  copper  and  its  assoinates. 
With  reference  to  these  subjects  he  wrote: 

It  is  still  an  open  (luestion  whether  the  trap  which  formed  the  parent  rock  of  the 
mclaphyr  was  an  eruptive  or  a  purely  metamorphic  rock.  If  it  was  eruptive,  it  was 
spread  over  the  ])ottoin  of  the  sea  in  l>eds  of  great  regularity  and  with  intervals  which 
were  occupied  by  the  dej>o8ition  of  the  beds  of  conglomerate  and  sandstones.  It 
should  seeui  probable  that  the  copi)er  in  the  melaphyrs  was  derived  by  concentra- 
tion from  the  whole  thickness  o(  the  sedimentary  meml)er8  of  the  group,  including 
the  thousands  of  feet  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shales  which  overlie  the 
melaphyrs,  and  including  melaphyrs  also. 

The  translocation  he  regarded  as  having  been  initiated  by  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphide,  but  as 
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this  salt  must  have  been  soon  decomposed  by  the  abundant  acid  car- 
bonate of  lime,  he  could  not  suppose  it  to  have  been  effectual  in  the 
final  concentration  of  the  large  deposits,  and  he  thought  it  more  prob- 
able that  this  last  was  accomplished  by  the  more  permanent  solution 
of  carbonate  and  silicate  of  copper. 

Pumpelly  was  assisted  by  A.  R.  Marvine,  L.  P.  Emerson,  and  S.  B. 
Ladd. 

Rominger's  report  on  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Peniiisula 
formed  part  3  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Survey  reports  (1873).  His 
second  appeared  in  1876,  forming  one  of  the  four  large  octavo  volumes 
of  the  Surve}' ,  comprising  altogether  some  386  pages, 
in  MiciiiKM,*i87jr  with  55  plates  of  fossils,  and  a  colored  geological  map 
of  the  area  surveyed.  The  geological  portion  contains 
a  record  of  the  characteristic  rocks,  their  geographical  distribution, 
and  the  fossils  they  contain.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Rominger  showed 
a  disi>osition  to  disagree  in  many  of  his  conclusions  with  Winchell, 
Brooks,  and  others  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  presence  of  large  bowlders  in  the  midst  or  on  top  of  well -stratified 
drift  layers  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  transportation  of  the  material 
by  means  of  swimming  icebergs  during  periods  of  flood.  In  this  he 
agreed,  substantially,  with  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian  Survey.  The 
dolomites  of  the  Ida  quarries,  which  Winchell  identified  as  belonging 
with  the  Onondaga  salt  group  (Upper  Siluriaii),  he  considered  as  Upper 
Helderberg  (Middle  Devonian),  and  he  stated  that  the  mapping  by 
Winchell  of  Upper  Helderberg  rocks  throughout  a  great  portion  of 
Cass,  Van  Buren,  aiid  all  over  Berrien  County,  was  an  error.  He  also 
differed  with  Winchell  regarding  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the 
Hamilton  rocks  of  Big  Traverse  Bay.  Winchell's  Huron  shales  he 
considered  from  paleontological  evidence,  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cuyahoga  shales  of  the  Ohio  geologists,  and,  therefore,  belonging  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Carboniferous  rather  than  the  Upper  Devonian. 
He  also  accused  Winchell  of  a  peculiar  stratigraphic  blunder  in  pre- 
paring a  section  west  of  Flat  Rock : 

l^nfortunately  this  section  is  laid  across  a  synclinal  undulation  of  the  formation, 
and  l>egin8  at  one  end  with  the  same  rock  beds  (Marshall  sandstone),  which  on  the 
other  end  are  found  very  near  the  base.  Under  the  impression  that  he  was  all  the 
while  descending,  he  stands  again  on  the  horizon  from  which  he  stiirted. 

The  salt  brines  of  the  State,  according  to  Rominger,  are  derived 
from  rocks  of  the  Waverly  group,  and  not  from  those  of  a  higher 
horizon,  which  Winchell  had  designated  as  the  Michigan  salt  group. 

Rominger  also  made  reports  on  soils,  building  stones,  and  slate 
quarries,  and  on  the  Ontonagon  silver  mining  district.  What  is  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  part  of  the  report  is  that  relating  to  the  fossil 
coralA.  which  was.  for  its  time,  unsurpassed. 
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Subsequently  (ISSl)  Koniin^er,  still  acting  a.s  h  State  geolojjist 
(1S7S-1880),  issued  a  report  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which  dealt 
almost  entirely  with  the  economic  problems  of  the  iron  region. 

He  regarded  the  region  about  Marquette  as — 

a  synclinal  trough  of  granite  which,  by  the  upheaval  of  its  northern  and  southern 
margins,  caused  the  incloeure  of  the  incumbent  sedimentary  strata  between  its  walls 
and  their  simultaneous  uplift  and  corrugations  into  parallel  folds  by  the  lateral 
pressure  from  its  rising  and  approaching  edges. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  he 
wrote: 

These  ore  deposits  are  not  regular  sedimentary  layers  originally  formed  of  iron 
oxide  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  are  evidently  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the 
inipurer  mixed  ferruginous  ledges  by  percolating  water,  leaching  out  the  siliceons 
matter  and  replacing  it  by  the  deposition  of  oxide  of  iron  held  in  solution. 

This  view  is  not  greatly  different  from  the  conclusion  reached  by 

Brooks,  as  already  noted,  and  subsequently 
by  Van  Hise. 

C^B  His  views  as  to  the  origin  of  serpent  incus 

^B  rocks  were  not  at  all  clear.     Writing  with 

^k  particular  reference  to  those  of   Presque 

^W  ^m  Ifcil^,  he  remarked  that  they  occur — 

^^  generally  in  bulky,  nonstratified  masses  which,  if 

they  ever  originated  from  mechanical  sedimenUry 
deposita,  are  by  chemical  action  so  completely  trans- 
formed as  to  efface  all  traces  of  their  former  detrital 
structure.  They  resemble  volcanic  eruptive  rocks 
forced  to  the  surface  in  a  soft,  plastic  condition,  and 
most  likely  heat  was  one  of  the  prime  agents  in  their 
formation,  or  else  transformation,  in  combination 
Fui.  81.— Carl  Rominger.  with  aqueous  vapors. 

Rominger,  in  his  first  report,  that  on  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the 
copper  district,  took  the  ground  that  the  Silurian  age  of  the  Lake 
Superior  sandstone  was  unequivocally  proved  by  its  stratigraphical 
position.  This  is  the  view  now  genemlly  held,  though  the  Potsdam 
period,  to  which  the  beds  are  referred,  is  now  considered  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  Cambrian  instt^ad  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  as  at  that  date. 

Itominger's  career,  like  that  of  Lesquereux  and  others  that  might 

})e  mentioned,  offers  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 

Sketch  of  Rominger.  difficulties  with  which   the  early  naturalists  had  tt) 

contend,  particularly  when  foreigners  and  but  little 

acquainted  with  the  language  of  their  adopted  country. 

Born  in  Wurtemberg,  he  came  to  America  in  1848  on  account  of  revo- 
lutionar}'  disturbances,  and  without  previous  preparation.  Though 
trained  as  a  ph3\sician  and  geologist,  yet  his  poor  command  of  Eng- 
lish he  felt  excluded  him  from  associating  with  scientific  men,  and, 
being  without  financial  resources,  he  established  himself  as  a  physi- 
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cian  in  Cincinnati^  a  city  containing  a  large  German  population, 
Here  he  remained  for  twenty-five  years,  improving  himself  in  the 
language  and  devoting  what  time  could  be  spared  from  his  profes- 
sional duties  to  the  study  of  paleontolog\^  and  gcolog}'.  In  1870, 
through  the  influence  of  James  Hall  and  others,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  geologists  of  the  Michigan  survey-  under  Winchell,  ultimately 
himself  becoming  director,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  1883, 
when,  under  a  new  administration,  lie  was  removed  to  make  room 
for  another. 

His  bibliography,  although  not  numerous,  is  important,  particularl}'^ 
that  relating  to  paleontological  matters.  It  had  been  his  intention  to 
continue  his  work  on  the  fossil  coiiils,  but  the  political  changes  above 
mentioned  prevented.  The  edition  of  his  work  issued  by  the  State 
being  insuflicient  to  supply  the  demand,  Rominger  had  printed  250 
copies  at  a  personal  expense  of  $4.75  each,  hoping  to  be  able  to  sell 
them  at  least  for  the  same  figure.  But  this  proved  impossible,  and  he 
suflTered  a  direct  loss  thereby  of  not  less  than  IS800. 

A  second  geological  survey  of  Ohio  was  inaugurated  in  1869,  and 
J.  S.  Newberry  appointed  chief  geologist.    This  survey  was  continued 
in  operation  until  1878,  when  it  was  discontinued,  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment between  Dr.  NewV)erry  and  the  legislature  (see 
^fo^wTfwP^S^s.    P-  ^^i)^  by  withholding  the  appropriations. 

During  the  period  of  its  existence  two  annual  reports 
and  four  volumes  of  a  final  report  were  published,  the  latest  bearing 
on  the  title-page  the  date  of  1882.  Of  these  the  first  volume  was 
given  up  to  geology,"  the  second  and  third  to  paleontology,  and  the 
fourth  to  zoologj'  and  botany.  The  first  volume  was,  however,  issued 
in  two  parts,  of  which  Part  I  only  was  strictl}'  geological,  and  Part  II 
paleontological.  A  third  paleontological  volume  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Carboniferous  flora  was  projected  but  never  appeared,  owing  to  failure 
of  the  legislature  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

Newberry's  principal  assistants  in  1869  were  E.  B.  Andrews,  Edwai-d 
Orton  (who  afterwards  became  State  geologist),  and  John  H.  Klippart. 
In  1870  the  force  was  increased  by  the  employment  of  T.  G.  Wormley 
as  chemist,  and  G.  K.  Gilbert,  M.  C.  Read,  Henry  Newton,  and  W.  B. 
Potter  as  local  assistants.  As  one  of  the  result*!  of  their  investigations 
it  was  announced  that  the  so-called  Clitf  limestone  had  be(»n  resolved 
into  seven  distinct  formations  belonging  to  the  two  great  geological 
.systems — the  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian.  The  discovery  of  Oriskany 
sandstone  in  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  State  was  announced  and 
the  Carboniferous  age  of  the  rocks  of  the  Waverly  group  thought  to 
have  been  established  on  paleontological  evidence.  This  lias,  however, 
been  since  shown  to  be  erroiieous. 


«  An  edition  of  2,000  copiew  of  tliw  report  wa«  printed  in  the  (Jennan  lan^^uage,  as 
were  alw)  the  annual  reports  of  Rogers's  Survey  of  PennHvlvauia. 
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Beginning  with  the  later  Tertiary  times,  the  following  sequence  of 
events  was  established: 

(a)  In  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  a  continent  several  hundred 
feet  lower  than  now,  the  ocean  reaching  to  Louisville  and  Iowa,  with 
a  subtropical  climate  prevailing  over  the  lake  region,  the  climate  of 
Greenland  and  Alaska  being  as  mild  as  that  of  southern  Ohio  is  now, 
while  herds  of  gigantic  mammals  ranged  over  the  plains. 

(h)  A  preglacial  epoch  of  gradual  continental  elevation  which  cul- 
minated in  the  glacial  epoch,  when  the  climate  of  Ohio  was  similar  to 
that  of  Greenland  at  present,  and  glaciers  covered  a  large  part  of  the 
surface  down  to  the  paniUel  of  forty  degrees. 

(e)  This  period  was  followed  by  another  interval  of  continental  suH- 
sidence  characterized  by  a  warmer  climate  and  melting  of  the  glaciers 
and  by  inland  fresh -water  seas  tilling  the  lake  basin,  and  in  wliich 
were  deposited  the  Erie  and  Champlain  clays,  sands,  and  bowlders. 

{(l)  Another  epoch  of  elevation  which  is  still  in  progress. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  economic  geology  and  the  study  of  the 
coal  })ods.  From  analyses  it  was  shown  that  the  change  from  woody 
tissues  to  peat  or  lignite,  and  thence  to  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
and  plumbago  consisted  in  the  evolution  of  a  portion  of  the  carl>on, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  leaving  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of 
carbon  behind.  This  evolution  Newberry  conceived  to  ]>e  due  to  the 
distur})ances  which  resulted  in  the  uplifting  of  the  mountain  chains 
and  metamorphosed  the  included  rocks. 

The  coal  beds  of  Ohio,  it  should  be  noted,  were  considered  as 
always  having  been  separated  from  those  of  Illinois  by  the  Cincin- 
nati anticline.  This  Cincinnati  uplift  or  arch  was,  in  the  ref)ort  for 
1869,  regarded  as  having  formed  a  land  surface  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  length  at  least  during  the  earlier  and  probably  thi-ough- 
out  all  the  Devonian  ages.  Later,  in  discussing  the  work  of  Orton 
in  Adams  County,  Newberry  wrote: 

Here  w(?  liave  an  iiiduln table  record  of  the  elevation  of  the  Cincinnati  arch  l)etween 
tlie  rpi>er  and  Lower  Silurian  ages,  and  proof  that  it  is  far  older  than  the  Apjiala- 
chian  system,  with  which  it  has  been  commonly  associated. 

The  carbonaceous  matt^M*  of  the  Huron  shales  was  suggested  as 
pro))ably  due  to  an  abundance  of  seaweeds  which  flourished  in  a  kind 
of  Saragossii  sea  which  occupied  that  region  during  the  period  of 
deposition. 

The  petrohnnn  and  gas  filling  the  cavities  and  interstices  in  the 
sandstones  and  congl()merat(\s  in  the  Oil  Creek  region  were  regarded 
as  not  indigenous  to  those  rocks,  but  rather  as  originating  in  the 
low(»r-lying  Huronian  shales,  from  whence  thej'  had  been  forced 
upward  In'  hydrostatic  pressure. 

The  dolomitic  cliMracter  of  the  rocks  of  the  Clinton,  Niagara^  and 
Water-lime  scries  was  a^jevWivid  to  ^'^witflil  rather  than  a  chemical  or 
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physical  cause,"  and  the  occurrence  of  a  large  percentage  of  magnesia 
in  the  hard  parts  of  some  groups  of  marine  invertebrates,  as  the  Milli- 
pores,  cited  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  rock,  in  this 
following  a  suggestion  made  by  Dana  in  the  report  of  the  Wilkes 
Exploring  Expedition. 

The  sheet  of  clay  and  bowlders  which  was  found  directly  overlying 
the  polished  surface  of  the  rocks  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  StatA%  and 
which  is  now  known  as  till  and  bowlder  clay,  was  described  under  the 
name  of  glacial  drift,  while  the  loose  bowlders  which  are  indiscrimi- 
nately scattered  over  the  State,  frequently  resting  on  the  tine  strati- 
fied clays,  were  known  under  the  name  of  ''iceberg  drift." 

Newberry  conceived  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  glacial  period, 
a  great  inland  sea  of  fresh  water  tilled  the  basins  before  occupied  by  ice, 
the  northern  shore  of  which  was  formed  by  the  ice  wall  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacier.  The  mud  which  was  brought  into  this  lake  through  the 
grinding  action  of  the  glacier  and  there  de- 
posited formed  the  so-called  Erie  clays. 

For  the  rocks  of  the  so-called  hhie  Ihne- 
Htcirne  series  of  the  early  geological  surveys 
he  adopted  the  name  Cincinnati  group,  as 
first  applied  by  Meek  and  Worthen.  The 
gypsum  of  the  Salina  group  was  regarded  as 
precipitated  in  continuous  sheets  and  not  to 
have  resulted  from  a  change  in  the  ordinary 
limestones  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  had  been 
claimed  for  the  g3'psum  ))eds  of  New  York. 
This  is  the  view  now  conmioiily  accepted. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Whittlesey  was 
an  aspirant  for  the  position  of  State  geolo- 
gist at  the  time  of  Newberry's  appointment, 
and  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  an  article  by  Newb(»rry  published  in  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial,'' adopted  rather  unfair  means  to  throw  discredit 
,         h-rrv  upon  the  latter's  work.     In  his  reply  Newberry  was 

WhittkMy  very  bitter,  stating:  that  whatever  mav  have  been  his 

Controversy,  1870.  '^  ,..,        .         ^         i  ,     -tmr,  .     X  ii 

own  qualitications  for  the  work,  vV  hittlesey  was  too  old 
and  in  too  poor  health  to  do  good  work,  and  also  that  he  was  not  a  good 
geologist;  that,  further,  he  held  to  certain  geological  heresies  which 
would  impair  his  work;  that  he  believed  in  the  mineral  origin  of  coal, 
and  that  the  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  Alleghenies  were  interstratitied 
with  the  limestones  instead  of  being  mere  pockets.  He  further  claimed 
that  Whittlesey  was  no  paleontologist,  and  without  paleontology  no 
man  could  be  a  good  geologist.  As  an  illustration  of  his  deficiency 
in  this  respect,  Newberry  referi-ed  to  his  (Whittlesey's)  paper  on  the 


Fuj.  82.— Charles  Whittlesey. 


«March  28,  1870. 
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Equivalency  of  the  Rocks  of  Northeastern  Ohio,  in  which  he  identified 
certain  rocks  as  equivalent  with  the  Chemung,  Portage,  and  Hamilton 
groups,  of  New  York,  on  paleontological  grounds,  v/hereas  in  fact 
every  one  of  the  twelve  species  of  fossils  on  which  this  identification 
was  based  was  wrongly  named,  the  fossils  actually  being  wholly  of 
Carboniferous  age. 

Dr.  E.  Andrews,  who  was  one  of  Newberry's  assistants  on  the  Ohio 

geological  survey,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1869,  WTote 

on  the  western  bowlder  drift,  and  took  the  ground  that  the  fresh-water 

submergence  which  deposited  the  loess  was  not  a  con- 

Andrews's  Views  on      .  .°        ^     .         i    .-.         ^.  ,     ^  .       .i      . 

the  Glacial  Drift,        tinuatiou  of  the  drift  action,  but  was  in  that  region 

1869. 

separated  from  it  by  a  tranquil  period  during  which 
the  rivers  were  down  within  their  banks.  As  a  whole,  the  western 
drift  was,  he  thought — 

beyond  all  question  a  stratified  water  deposit.  A  study  of  the  cliffs  eroded  by  the 
lakes,  showing  both  modified  and  unmodified  drift,  has  obliged  those  western  geolo- 
gists most  familiar  with  the  geetions  to  abandon  the  glacial  theory  and  admit  that 
the  bowlder  drift  of  this  region  is  altogether  an  aqueous  deposit,  though  the  watere 
floated  vast  quantities  of  ice. 

He  described  the  occurrence  of  bowlders  of  loose  gravel,  sometimes 
3  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  clay  passed  through  in  digging  the  tunnel 
under  the  lake  for  the  Chicago  waterworks  extension.  Such  he 
regarded  as  masses  of  frozen  gravel  dropped  from  floating  ice.  With 
reference  to  the  gravel  deposits  on  the  peninsula  between  Green  Bay 
and  Lake  Michigan,  covering  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  he 
wrote: 

The  stratified  character  of  the  gravel  *  *  *  is  on  the  whole  too  evident  to 
admit  of  any  possible  dou])t.  *  ♦  *  It  would  seem  to  be  an  imavoidable  infer 
ence  that  our  drift  of  this  region  not  only  came  from  the  north,  but  it  came  in  a 
vast  sweep  of  water  deep  enough  to  cover  gravel  hills  more  than  800  feet  high,  and 
with  velocity  enough  to  throw  such  coarse  material  into  lofty  steeps  and  summits. 

Again,  concerning  the  absence  of  drift  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Laurentian  hills  and  the  scratched  and  ''pounded"  aspect  of  the 
region,  he  wrote: 

We  seem,  therefore,  to  have  testimony  that  the  drift  action  for  a  thousand  miles 
east  and  west  along  the  Laurentian  crest  and  to  an  unknown  distance  north  of  it 
was  too  violent  to  admit  of  drift  deposits,  even  the  bowlders  being  swept  off. 

The  liner  character  of  the  material  in  northern  and  central  Illinois 
he  thought  to  be  due  to  the  less  violent  rush  of  the  waters.  These 
waters  he  imagined  to  have  been  drawn  off  suddenly  after  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Orange  loam,  thus  accounting  for  the  absence  of  beach 
lines. 

These  views  are  not  quite  those  of  Newberry  himself,  as  expressed 
in  a  paper  l)efore  th(^  New  York  I^yceum  in  1870.  From  facts  observed 
in  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
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argued  that,  synchronously  with  the  gkcial  epoch  of  Europe,  the 
northern  half  of  Noith  America  had  a  climate  comparable  with  that  of 
Greenland,  and  that,  as  a  result,  glaciers  were  formed, 
ooTheDrift.VlTO.  ^^c  direction  of  flow  of  which  corresponded  in  a  gen- 
eml  way  with  the  present  dnilnage  channels.  The 
Lower  Mississippi  lie  looked  upon  as  a  ''  half -drowned  river"" — that  is, 
one  with  its  lower  channel  deeply  submerged  and  silted  up,  aii  unmis- 
Uikable  proof  that  at  that  period  the  country  stood  at  a  coiisidembly 
greater  elevation  tlian  at  present. 

The  trough  of  the  Mississippi,  to  his  mind,  was  simply  a  valley  of 
erosion  which,  since  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  had  been 
traversed  by  a  river  which  dniined  the  area  of  the  northern  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee,  and,  since  the  Miocene  perio<l,  the  Mis- 
souri. Arkansas,  and  the  Red  rivers  as  well.  Through  alternate*  eleva- 
tion and  depression  the  mouth  of  the  stream  had  varied  its  position 
from  time  to  time  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  miles,  the  final  long- 
continued  depreasion  being  the  primary  cause  of  the  climatic  amelio- 
ration which  brought  the  glacial  p(»riod  to  an  end. 

The  line  blue-gray  and  highly  plastic  so-called  Erie  clays  and  their 
accompanying  sands  and  bowlders  were  to  him  due  to  floating  icebergs 
during  a  period  of  coiitinental  depression  and  great  inland  seas, 
deposited,  in  fact,  just  as  similar  materials  are  conceived  as  now  being 
scattered  over  the  sea  bottoms  about  Newfoundland. 

If  we  restore  in  iinaj^ination  this  inland  sea,  which  wo  havo  proved  once  filled  the 
bat<in  of  the  lakes,  jiraaiially  jlisjilacinj;  tlu'  retreating  jrlaciers,  we  are  inevital)ly  le<l 
to  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  region  when  the  southeni  shore  of  this  sea  was  forine<l 
by  the  highlands  of  Ohio,  etc.,  the  northern  shore  a  wall  of  ice  resting  <>n  the  hills 
of  crystalline  and  tra]>]>ean  rocks  about  Lake  Sujwrior  and  I-ake  Huron. 

From  this  ice  wall  masses  must  from  time  to  time  have  Ijoen  detached,  just  as  they 
are  now  detached  from  the  Humbohlt  glaci»»r,  and  fioateil  off  southward  with  the 
current,  bearing  in  their  grasp  sand,  gravel,  an<l  Iwjwlders — whatever  composed  the 
l>eacli  from  which  they  sailed.  Fiv(^  hundred  miles  south  they  groun<led  uiH>n  the 
southern  shore — the  highlands  of  now  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
or  the  shallows  of  the  prairie  region  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  There  melting 
away  and  depositing  their  entire  loads,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  them,  a  thousan«l 
or  more  l>owlder8  on  a  few  acres,  resting  on  the  Krie  clays  and  looking  in  the  distance 
like  fi<K'ks  of  sheep,  or  dropping  here  and  there  a  stone  ami  floating  on  east  or  west 
till  wholly  dissipatetl. 

The  loess,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  from  the  foregoing,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  finer  sediment  deposited  in  the  (juiet  waters  of  one 
of  these  inland  seas,  to  which  the  icebergs  had  no  access.  The  lake 
V)a8ins,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Lake  Superior,  which  is  a  sN'n- 
clinal  trough,  were  regarded  jts  excavat(»d  by  glacial  action  and  once 
much  deeper  than  now,  having  become  partially  filled  with  drift 
deposits  as  they  gradually  (Muerged.  T(^mix)rary  pauses  in  the  period 
of  uplift  would  give  time  for  wave  action,  and  thus  would  be  form<Hl 
tlie  terraces  and  ancient  In^aches  so  commonly  touudmXXwiVxVv  \v^^\v>\v^. 
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Newberry  was  succeeded  as  State  geologist  by  Edward  Orton,  who 
liad  previously  acted  as  chief  assistant.  During  Orton's  administra- 
tion certain  ''pardonable  errors  in  identification,"  which  left  the  stratig- 
raph}^  of  the  coal  series  of  Ohio  in  an  almost  hopele?^^ 
as  State  tieoioffift,  tangle,  were  corrected.  He  showed  the  stratigraphical 
order  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio  to  Ik*  com- 
pletely in  harmony  with  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  the  entire  serii^s 
could  l>e  traced  from  the  eastern  margin  of  the  State  clear  ai-ross  the 
same  to  Kentucky.  This  is  regarded  by  White,  Orton's  biographor, 
as  the  masterpiece  of  Doctor  Orton's  purely  geological  work,  althoii^^i 
his  contributions  to  the  geology  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  the 
sixth  volume,  188S,  are  of  almost  equal  importance. 

Orton's  work  during  his  whole  life  was  largely  of  an  economic  char- 
acter, the  more  important  and  comprehensive  publications  being  Vol- 
umes V  (1884)  and  VI  (1888)  on  the  Economic  Geology  of  Ohio,  his 
Report  on  Petroleum  anH  Gas  in  Ohio  (1890),  and  the  Report  on  the 
Occurrence  of  Petroleum,  Natural  Gas,  and  Asphalt  Rock  in  West- 
ern Kentucky  (1891).  He  also  had  an  important  jmper  on  the  Trenton 
limestone  as  a  source  of  petroleum  and  inflammable  gas  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
(1886-87).  Aside  from  his  record  as  president  of  the  university  and 
a  teacher,  Orton  will  be  l^est  remembered  for  his  work  on  the  sub- 
jects of  gas  and  petroleum,  although  in  his  report  on  the  third  geo- 
logical district  he  makes  important  observations  on  the  Cincinnati 
uplift  or  axis,  showing  it  to  have  })een  a  slow  and  gradual  formation 
resulting  in  a  gentle  flexure  in  the  earth's  crust  involving  the  Ijower 
and  Upper  Silurian  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Devonian  formations  of 
the  State.     In  his  own  words,  his  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

First,  the  Cincinimti  axis  in  Houthern  Ohio  was  raised  above  the  sea  at  the  end  of 
th(^  blue  limestone  period,  or  certainly  early  in  the  history  of  the  Clinton  epoch. 
Second,  it  un<lerwent  various  oscillationn,  but  the  elevatory  movements  scieceeded 
those  of  depressi<ni.     Third,  the  rate  of  movement  was  exceedingly  slow. 

His  views  on  the  glacial  period,  expressed  briefly  and  in  his  own 
words,  were  as  follows: 

The  following]:  threefold  divisions  of  glacial  time  may  be  considered  as  demon- 
strated: First,  an  age  of  jreneral  elevation  of  northern  land  a(xx>mpanied  by  intense 
coM  and  the  formation  of  extensive  continental  glaciers.  Second,  a  general  dej»ri'>- 
sion  of  the  land  with  the  return  of  a  milder  climate.  Third,  a  partial  n^levatioii 
of  the  land  and  a  partial  return  of  the  cold  climate,  producing  local  glaciere  and 
icel^ergs. 

Orton  was  bom  in  Delaware  County,  New  York,  and  educated  at 
Hamilton  College,  graduating  in  1850.  He  subsequently  studied 
at  Harvard  and  then  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
being  licensed  to  preach  in  1855,  and  soon  after  ordained  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Downsville,  Delaware  County,  New 
York.     He  resigned  this  position  in  oi-der  that  he  might  accept  that 
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professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  New  York  State  Normal  School 
Albany.     Becoming  convinced,  however,  that  his  gradually  chang- 
ing views  on   religious   matters  were   such   that  he 
etchofOrton.        could  !iot  conscientiously  continue  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion, he  resigned  it,  and  accepted  the  principalship 
an  acathuny  at  Chester,  in  Oi*a!ige  Couiity,  the  same  State. 
In  1SH5  he  became   principal   of   the  preparatory  department  of 
ntioch   College   in  Ohio,  then  professor  of   natural   sciences,  and 
terwards  president  of  the  same  institution. 

His  active  work  as  a  geologist  received  its  first  recognition  in  180U, 
bon  he  was  appointed  Newberry's  assistant.  In  1878  he  was  made 
osident  of  the  new  Agricultund  and  Mechanical  College,  founded 
ider  the  Morrill  act,  and  also  took  charge  of  the  chair  of  geology  in 
0  Mune  institution.  Tnder  his  etHcient  administration,  which  lasted 
itil  isSl,  the  institution  prospered  and  tinally  developed  into  the 
iiio  State  rniversity. 

In  iSSii,  after  his  voluntary  retirement  from  the  State  University, 
e  geological  survey  was  organized  and  Orton  made  State  geologist, 
x>sition  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  IS^IL 
Orton  l)elonged  to  the  genenitit)n  })eginning  work  innnediately  after 
»  civil  war  and,  according  to  his  biographer,  always  leaned  toward 
^  application  of  the  science  to  the  })enetit  of  his  fellow  men.  '*IIe 
s  painstakuig  and  exact  in  oi)servation,  scrupulous  in  statement, 
itious  in  speculation.'"  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  tlu' 
ssibility  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  j)etrol(»um  and  natural 
•i,  and  to  issue  appeals  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  urging  care  in  hus- 
ridiiig  their  resources.  But  these  were  not  received  in  the  spirit  in 
lich  they  were  offen^d,  and  he  had  tin*  nn^lancholy  satisfaction  of 
»ing  his  forebodings  justified  f)v  the  event. 

Ky  those  who  knew  him  Orton  will  be  remc^mbered  as  always  a  mail 
perfect  courtesy,  digniti<»(l,  a  little  stately,  and  never  etfusiv(\  His 
»  wit<  full  of  considerate^  and  helpful  kindnc^ss  -modest  and  n^tiring 
an  unusual  degree,  and  y(it  one  of  the  few  men  to  whom  honors 
lie  notwithstiuiding.  In  ISDl  he  suffered  from  a  paialytic  stroke 
lich  c()st  him  the  entire*  loss  of  the  use  of  tho  left  hand,  yet  he  con- 
ued  to  teach  and  to  work  until  almost  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  For 
flit  years  he  had  looked  upon  death  as  a  thing  momentarily  to  be 
pected.  He  met  it  bravely,  cheerfully,  and  fearlessly  on  Ot^tober 
,  IStK). 

In  1><(>1)  the  fourth  attempt  at  a  systematic  geological  surv<\v  of 
diana  was  made,  the  appointment  as  State*  geologist  going  this  time 
E.  T.  Cox,  heretofore*  known  to  ge*ole)gical  fame*  only  thremgh  his 
»rk  while  assistiuit  to  Owen  in  Kentucky  anei  Arkansas  in  lsr><)  lsr»o. 
Annual  reports  we're  issued  fe)r  each  e)f  the*  te'u  years  which  marke*d 
3  life  of  this  survey.     Those*  e>f  lS*>i»  and  is72  were  ace*ompanied 
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by  county  maps,  though  no  geological  map  of  the  State  in  its  entirety 
was  furnished.  A  colored  section  across  the  State  from  Greencastle 
to  Terre  Haute  accompanied  the  report  for  1869. 

Ca)x  was  assisted  during  the  entire  or  a  part  of  the  time  by  Frank  H. 
Bradley,  Rufus  Haymond,  G.  M.  Levette,  B.  C.  Hobbs,  K.  B.  Warder, 
W.  W.  Borden,  M.  N.  Elrod,  John  Collett,  and  E.  S. 
indUuu?7BS9^i879.  Mclntirc,  the  fossil  flora  being  described  by  Leo  Le^;- 
quereux  and  the  fauna  of  Wyandotte  Cave  by  E.  D. 
Cope.  Zoological  and  botanical  subjects  were  treated  by  D.  S.  Jordan, 
J.  M.  Coulter,  and  J.  Schenk. 

These  reports  as  a  whole  contained  little  new  or  impressive.  In  the 
eighth,  which  was  the  most  comprehensive  thus  far  issued.  Cox  him- 
self called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  geological  history  of  the  State 
''appears  tame  and  devoid  of  the  marvelous  interest  which  attaches  to 
man  V  other  regions,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  true  fault  or  upward 

or  downward  break  or  displacement  of  the 
strata  thus  far  discovered.''  The  oldest 
rocks  of  the  State  were  found  in  the  south- 
ern portion,  extending  from  the  Ohio  River 
near  the  mouth  of  Fouiteen  Mile  Creek  to 
the  eastern  boundary  line.  These  are  tlie 
so-called  Hudson  River  rocks  of  Hall,  which 
Cox  correlat<?d  with  Saffoixl's  Nashville 
group,  and  which  Worthen  and  Meek  had 
included  under  the  name  of  Cincinnati 
group.  He  regarded  the  Silurian  strata  a^ 
uplifted,  not  by  a  local  disturbance,  but  ''by 
an  elevating  force  that  acted  very  slowly 
and  extending  over  the  entire  central  area 
of  the  United  States."  The  seat  of  greatest 
force,  he  thought,  however,  was  not  limited  to  southwestern  Ohio, 
but  was  to  be  looked  for  in  Kentuck}. 

Cox  accepted  the  general  theory  of  glacial  drift  as  at  present  under- 
stooil,  and  conc(»ived  that  the  climatic  changes  might  be  due  to  the 
n^lative  position  of  land  and  water,  ix)ssibly  a  change  in  the  course  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  He  could  find  no  evidence  of  a  subsidence  of  the 
land  to  terminate  the  glacial  period,  nor  could  he  find  in  Ohio,  Indi 
ana,  or  Illinois  anything  to  militate  against  the  commencement  of  a 
glacial  period  in  Tertiary  times  and  its  continuation — 

until  ])nnight  tt)  a  close  by  its  own  erosive  force,  aided  l)y  atmoepheric  and  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  By  these  com  hi  netl  a  jjencies  acting  through  time  the  mountain 
home  of  the  glacier  was  cut  <\o\\u  anil  a  general  leveling  of  the  land  took  place. 

This  suggestion  that  the  glacial  epoch  worked  out  its  own  destruc- 
tion through  a  process  of  leveling,  whereby  the  altitudes  which  gave 
it  birth  were  so  far  reduced  that  glaciei^s  could  no  longer  exist,  is 
u!iique  and,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  original  with  Cox.* 


Fig.  83.— Edward  Travers  Cox. 
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•    Upon  the  recommendation  of  Lo^n,  Dr.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  an  Eng- 

lishiiiaiK  for  sevtM'al  years  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of 

( Treat  Britain  under  De  la  Beche,  and  from  1852  until  l8()J>dire(^tor  of 

the  yfcoloijfical  survey  of  Victoria,  Austmlia,  was,  upon 

Survey  of  Canada  b  tr»  ^  ^  ?     i 

■Oder  Selwyn .  the  retirement  of  tlie  first  named,  nuule  director  of  the 

1869-1894.  1.1  ..  ^  ,  1  II.  .11 

geological  survey  of  C/anada.  In  tfiis  capacity  oelw\vn 
served  for  twenty-five  years,  or  until  18iH.  lie  was  assisted  by 
H.  H.  Ami,  Elkanah  Billings,  and  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  paleontologists; 
Rol>ert  Bell,  George  M.  Dawson,  James  Richardson,  and  J.  B.  Tyr- 
rell, geologists,  and  B.  J.  Harrington  and  T.  Sterry  Hu!it,  chemists. 
With  this  efficient  corps  the  work  of  the  sur- 
vey was  pushed  vigorously,  but,  extending 
&s  it  did  beyond  the  time  limits  laid  down 
for  this  sketch,  it  can  be  touched  upon  but 
briefly. 

During  the  ixiriod  of  his  aduiinistnition 
twenty  large  annual  reports  were  issued  and 
nine  volumes  on  paleontology  and  paleo- 
lK>tjiny .  The  work  of  the  suivey  was  pushed 
westward  as  far  as  British  Columbia,  and 
though  ever  with  economic  ends  in  view, 
much  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  pun* 
.science.  Th(»  gold  fields  of  Nova  Scotia 
were  investigated  and  the  silver  deposits  of 
Thunder  Bay,  on  Lake  Superior.  The 
8ti"utigmphic  problems  involvi'd  in  Logan's  '•Quebec  group"*'  also 
received  attention.  His  aim  from  tlu*  start,  as  stited  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  was  to  make  the  survey  an  eminently  pmctical  depart- 
ment in  which  the  records  of  tin*  mines  and  mineral  statistics  should 
}h^  kept  for  the  use  of  both  the  Parliament  and  the  public. 

St*lwyn  is  pictured  to  us  as  a  scholar  of  rare  a))ility,  social,  amiable, 
and  chivalrous  in  private  life,  but  a  strict  disciplinarian;  tall,  grace- 
ful, quick,  and  alert,  of  a  rather  higlistrung  and  ucmvous  disposition, 
and  with  a  keen  and  observant  eye.  His  bibliography  consists  mainly 
of  short  papers  and  sununari(»s  pul)lished  in  connection  with  his  official 
report,s. 


Fi.;.  M.— Alfre^l   Richanl  (Veil 
Si'lwvn. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  ERA  OF  NATIONAL  SURVEYS  OR  FIFTH  ERA  OF  STATE 
SURVEYS,  1870-1879. 

The  period  of  the  civil  war  had  brought  to  light  a  considerable 
number  of  men  for  whom  the  piping  times  of  peace,  even  when  varied 
by  Indian  outbreaks  in  the  West,  afforded  insufficient  opportunities. 
They  were  men  in  whom  the  times  had  developed  a  ix)wer  of  organ- 
ization and  command.  They  were,  moreover,  men  of  courage  to  the 
point  of  daring.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  particularly  when  the 
necessity  for  military  routes  in  the  West  and  public  land  questions 
were  taken  into  consideration,  that  such  should  turn  their  attention 
toward  western  explonition.  Further,  the  sur\^eys  made  in  the  third 
decade,  in  connection  with  routes  for  the  Pacific  railroads,  and  the 
work  done  by  Evans,  Hayden,  and  Meek  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Mis- 
souri, had  whetted  the  desires  of  numerous  investigators.  Willing 
workers  were  abundant  and  Congress  not  difficult  to  persuade  into 
granting  the  necessary  funds.  Hence  expedition  after  expedition  was 
f>rgjinized  and  sent  out,  some  purely  military,  some  military  and  geo- 
graphic, with  geology  only  incidental,  and  others  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  geological  research. 

Under  such  conditions  was  inaugurated  the  work  which  culminated, 
in  J87H,  in  the  organization  of  the  present  T.  S.  Geological  Suivey, 
which,  for  breadth  of  scope  and  financial  resources,  is  without  coun- 
teri)art  in  the  world's  history  of  science. 

The  more  important  of  the  expeditions  above  referred  to,  as  will  be 
•jeen,  were  Hayden\s  (Jeological  Surveys  of  the  Territories;  King's 
Ueological  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel:  Powell's  Surv<\vs  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  and  adjacent  regions;  and  Wheeler's 
Geographical  Surveys  West  of  the  One-hundredth  Meridian. 

These  ex[>editions  demanded  men  in  the  prime  of  life  and  bodil^v 
vigor — men  who  could  endure  exix)suie  and  fatigue  and,  if  necessary, 
faco  danger.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  that  there  should  be  found 
among  the  workers  many  names  and  faces  which  have  not  heretofore 
appeared  in  our  chronicles.  Among  those  who  appear  now,  if  not  for 
the  first  time,  at  least  for  tho  first  time  prominently,  mention  may  be 
made  of  C.  E.  Dutton,  S.  F.  Emmons,  G.  K.  Gilbert,  Arnold  Hague, 
W.  H.  Hohnes,  Clarence  King,  O.  C.  Marsh,  A.  R.  Marvine,  A.  C. 
Peale,  J.  W.  Powell,  I.  C.  Russell,  Orestes  St.  John,  J.  fJ.  Stevenson, 
and  R.  P.  Whitfield. 
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Fic.  85.— George  Little. 


Although  this  was  a  j^eriod  of  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  (len 
oral  (Toverniuent,  State  and  provincial  governments  were  by  no  means 
quiescent.     Important  work  was  being  done  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin  in 

Wisconsin,  J.  W.  Dawson  in  Nova  Scotia, 
W.  C  Kerr  in  North  Carolina,  Eugene  A. 
Smith  in  Alabama,  and  J.    D.   Whitney  in 
California.     There  were  also  organized  a  sec- 
ond geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
J.  P.  Lesley  at  its  head,  and  a  geological 
and  natural  history  survey  of   Minnesota, 
under  N.  H.  Winchell.     Both  of  these  last- 
named  organizations  continued  their  work 
beyond  the  period  of  the  limit  set  for  this 
history.     An  attempt  at  establishing  a  geo- 
logical survey  of  Georgia  in  1874  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  George  Little  as  State 
geologist  and  the  subsequent  issuance  of  two 
reports  comprising  altogether  but  52  pages. 
In  1870  (?)  John  Murrish  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  of  Wisconsin,  commissioner  of  the  survey  of  the  lead  district  of 
that  State.     Murrish  was,  according  to  his  own  statement,  '"a  practical 
man-'  and  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  mines 
wi!IcoMin^87o!'*    ^^  Cornwall,  going  through  the  regular  (course  of  prac- 
tical training  for  a  miner's  occupation  and  a  miner's 
life.     Under  these  conditions,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  just  to  compan^ 
his  writings  with  those  of  men  who  have  had  better  opportunities  and 
training.     Nevertheless,    as   he   had   to   do   with    the   survey    of   an 
impoilant  mining  region,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  work  here. 

Under  the  title  of  Report  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  the  Lead  Regions,  Mur- 
rish published  his  o))servations  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  of  r>5  pages,  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  views  of  the  various  geolog- 
ical phenomena.  lie  thought  to  have  dis- 
covered that  the  lead-bearing  tissures  were 
grouped  into  ranges,  the  various  ranges 
forming  theinselves  into  four  well-detined 
f)elts  running  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
lead  veins,  according  to  his  theories,  occur- 
red along  the  elevation  of  the  land  running 
in  a  generally  north-and-south  direction,  the 
elevation  itself  being  '*a  line  of  physical 
disturbance."'  Concerning  the  character  of 
this  physical  disturbance  he  was  not  perfectly  clear,  but  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  du(»  to  an  active  volcanic  disturbance  nor  earthquakes  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  terms. 


Flo.  86.— John  Murrish. 
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He  de.scril>ecl  sink  holes  and  what  are  evidently  stylolites,  the  true 
character  of  which  lie  did  not  recognize,  but  regarded  as  doubtless 
«luc  to  the  same  physical  disturbances.  The  elevation  refer n»d  to  and 
the  })elts  of  mineral  land  in  the  district  were  formed,  h<»  conceived, 
from  groups  of  fissures  or  faults  in  tlu^  Plutoni<-  and  Azoic  ro<;ks 
Inmeath,  which  were  themselves  produced  b\^  mechanical  forces  evi- 
dently genenited  by  internal  heat.  WattM-  entering  between  the  bed« 
would  percolate  downward  through  these  lines  of  fmcture,  where  it 
would  come  in  contact  with  intensely  heated  matter  under  a  pressure 
of  several  hundred  f(»et  of  overlying  rock.  If  the  temperature  was 
sufficient  the  water  would  be  <'onverted  into  steam  or  elastic  vapor, 
which  might  possess  sufficient  mechanical  power  to  bring  about  the 
elevation.  During  the  early  formation  of  the  stratified  rocks,  partic- 
ularly the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  resistance  to  this  expansiv<^  force 
would  be  comparatively  little,  sinc(»  vent  for  the  steam  would  be  easily 
found  through  the  loosely  accunuilated  sand;  })ut  as  layiM*  after  layer 
wa.s  added  to  the  strata  and  the  more  compact  limestone  })egan  to  form 
and  harden  al)ove  it,  resistan<e  would  increase  until  to  overcome  it  a 
genenil  lifting  of  the  strata  would  tak(».  place,  by  wh;ch  (\scape  would 
l>e  effected  through  fissures  in  th<*  rock  along  the  line  of  those  original 
faults  in  the  JMutonic  rocks  below. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  sand  grains  from  the  disintegrated 
Potsdam  sandstone  having  revealed  the  crystalline  nature  of  the  gran- 
ules, du«»,  as  we  now  know,  to  the  deposition  of  interstitial  silica,  he  con- 
ceived, as  did  Whitney  (p.  4()iO,  that  the  entire  deposit  was  of  ch(»mical 
oiigin. 

Supposing  Iceland  Hhould  }>e  sii})nu'r>riMl  U>  a  considenible  depth  Wneath  the 
ocean,  and  those  plains  Hituated  about  .'>()  miles  from  that  noted  volcano  Ilecla, 
known  now  to  l>e  full  of  heated  sprinpj,  steaming  lis.«ures,  and  boiling  jreysers, 
whose  waters  liold  a  large  amount  of  silica  in  solution  that  is  iu>w  beinj^  deposite<l 
on  the  surface  around  those  jjlaces,  were  pouring  their  waters  into  the  (n-ean  al>ove, 
should  we  not  have  there  on  a  small  scale  what  j)erhai>s  existed  on  a  very  large  scale 
during  our  sandstone  formation? 

Perhaps  so.     Who  shall  say  ( 

Like  many  men  of  slight  training.  Murrish  failed  to  give  proper 
weight  to  the  evidence  gathered  and  was  led  into  many  errors,  the 
most  seriimsof  which  was  that  of  assuming  that  tln^  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone  might  prove  to  })e  an  ore-})earing  stratum-  this  in  spite  of 
the  opinion  to  the  c<mtrarv  held  })v  Ilall,  Whitney,  and  others. 

During  the  summer  of  ISTO  ().  C  Marsh,  professor  of  pal(M)ntology 

in  Yale  0)llege,  began  a  series  of  scientitic  expeditions  into  the  w^estern 

part  of  the  United  States,  having  for  his  primary  object 

B^^iuw!7s7of     ^^^  collection  of  vertebrate  fossil  remains.    The  results 

of  these  (expeditions  soon   placed    Marsh  among  the 

leading  vertebrate  pjileontologists  of  the  world. 
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The  Middle  AVest,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  at  that  time  an 
almost  unknown  territory,  traversed  by  but  a  single  railroad  (tht* 
Union  Pacific),  and  much  of  it  rendered  unsafe  for  the  white  man 
through  roving  bands  of  Indians,  necessitating  military'  escort  in 
many  instances. 

The  first  expedition  explored  the  Pliocene  deposits  of  Nebraska,  the 
Miocene  of  northern  Colorado,  and  the  Eocene  of  the  Bridger  Basin 
in  Wyoming  and  the  Uinta  Basin  of  Utah.  These  expeditions  were 
supported  largely  at  Professor  Marsh's  private  expense,  until  the 
organization  in  1879  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  under  Powell. 
shortly  after  which  Marsh  was  appointed  a  United  States  paleontoh)- 
gist,  though  still  drawing  upon  his  own  resources  when  necessary  or 
when,  in  his  opinion,  it  bec*ame  advisable  in  order  that  new  discoveries 
might  become  immediately  available. 

Under  these  joint  agencies  there  was  brought  together  the  mavs 

of  material  now  forming  the  vertebrate 
collections  at  Yale  University'  and  the  ex- 
tensive Marsh  collection  in  the  National 
Museum  In  Washington,  which  has  formed 
the  basis  for  the  numerous  monographs 
and  papers  included  in  Marsh's  extensive 
bibliography. 

The  most  noted  of  his  earlj-  discoveries 
was  that  of  the  toothed  birds,  Odontor- 
nithes  (Hesperornis  and  Ichthyornis),  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  monograph  published 
in  1880.  Based  on  later  discoveries  were 
his  monographs  on  the  Dinoc^rata  and  the 
extraordinary  dinosauria,  of  which  the 
Anchisaurus,  Brontosaurus,  Laosaurus. 
Ceratosaurus,  Camptosaurus,  Stegosaurus,  Claosaurus,  and  Triceratops 
are  the  best  known  representiitives. 

Marsh's  connection  with  the  Unit(*d  States  Survey  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  March,  1899,  and  nmcli  of 
his  work  lay  beyond  the  time  limits  of  this  history. 

In  1870  again  the  legislature  of  Missouri  passed  an  act  for  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  a  mining  bureau,  the  board  of  control  of  which  was  to  be 
composed  of  the  governor  and  nine  members,  one  from  each  Con- 
gressional district.  Upon  this  board  was  conferred 
the  power  of  appointing  a  State  geologist,  the  choice 
for  which  fell  upon  Albert  I  lager,  of  Vermont. 
Hager's  term  of  service  was,  however,  short,  and  but  one  report  of 
progress  published,  owing  to  a  disagreement  with  the  board.  This 
re|>ort  dealt  largel}'  with  the  cx)ndition  of  the  survey  at  the  time  he 
took  charge.     It  would  appear  that,  since  the  suspension  of  Swallow'? 


Fi<;.  87.— Othniel  Charles  Marsh. 


Haffer's  Work  In 
Missouri,  1870. 
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survey  in  1861,  the  collections  and  other  materials,  the  property  of 
the  Kun-ey,  had  been  stored  in  the  Universit}'  building  at  Columbia, 
which  was  at  one  time  in  the  {X)ssession  of  armed  troops,  and  the 
materials  suffered  accordingly,  as  would  naturally  l)e  expected.  He 
found,  however,  reports  of  B.  F.  Shumard  made  during  the  work  of 
Swallow's  survey,  in  a  fairly  complete  condition.  These  were  on  the 
counties  of  Ci'awford,  Clark,  Cape  Girardeau,  Phelps,  Sto.  Genevieve, 
Ozark,  Douglas,  Perry,  Jefferson,  Laclede,  Pulaski,  and  Wright. 
The  reports  of  Swallow  and  Meek  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. It  is  stated,  too,  that  he  obtjiined  nmch  material  relating  to  the 
former  surveys  from  Shumard  and  Sw^allow,  with  apparently  the 
intention  of  editing  their  notes  and  publishing  them.  So  far  as  known, 
however,  nothing  was  done,  and  on  March  18  the  law  governing  the 
bureau  was  amended.  Dr.  »I.  G.  Norwood,  who  with  Dr.  C.  M.  Litton 
had  })een  one  of  Hager's  assistants,  remained  temporarily  in  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  survey  from  Septemlwr  1,  1871,  until  November 
of  the  same  year,  when  K.  Pumpelly  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
organization.  Norwood,  during  his  brief  period  of  authority,  was 
assisted  by  G.  C.  Broadhead  and  C.  M.  Litton. 

l-nder  the  management  of  Pumj^elly  there  were  issued  in  1878  two 
volumes  of  reiK)rts,  the  first  a  royal  octavo  of  325  pages  which  con- 
tained all  of  the  '"previously  unpublished  material"  that  had  })een 
transmitted  to  him  by  earlier  workers  on  the  geological 
ofMiMouri  fsTT.*''  tiun-ey  of  Missouri.  This  comprised  th(»  reports  of 
Broadhead,  Meek,  and  Shumard,  and  contained  eight 
geological  maps  of  counties  and  numerous  sections. 

In  this  same  year  there  was  published,  also  under  the  supervision  of 
Pumpelly,  a  preliminary  report  on  the  iron  ores  and  coal  fields,  form- 
ing a  volume  of  440  pages  and  190  illustrations  in  the  text,  with  a  large 
folio  atlas  of  15  sheets.  Pumpelly  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work  by  G.  C.  Broadhead,  W.  B.  Potter,  Adolph  Schniidt,  and 
C.  J.  Norwood  as  geologists;  and  Kegis  Chauvenet,  chemist.  Other 
assistance  was  rendered  by  W.  E.  Guy,  J.  R.  Gage,  and  Jackson 
Leonard. 

In  the  report  on  the  iron  and  coal,  Pumpelly  seems  directly  respon- 
sible only  for  the  ideas  advanced  in  the  first  2H  pages.  It  is  worthy 
<jf  note  that  even  at  this  late  date  Pumpelly  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  ]K)rphyries  of  Pilot  Knob  and  adjacent  regions  as  s<>dimentary 
rocks.     He  wrote: 

The  porphyries  are  older  than  the  Sihirian  and  helong  to  the  Arcliean  (Azoic) 
formation  of  which  they  may  l>e  the  yoiinj^ent  nieinl)er  in  MisHonri.  *  *  *  They 
are  Htratifit^l  on  an  immense  scale,  but  owing  to  the  rarity  of  int<'rstratilied  l)e<ls  of 
other  rocks  the  unraveUng  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  district  is  a  difficult 
problem. 
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The  porphyry  hills,  like  Pilot  Knob  and  others,  he  regarded  'ds 
Azoic  rocks,  the  exposed  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Ozark  range,  rising  from  300  to  1,8(H)  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country.  ''They  form  an  archipelago  of  islands  in 
the  Lower  Silurian  strata,  which  surround  them  as  a  whole  and  sepa- 
rate them  from  each  other/-  The  rocks  overlying  these  he  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  oldest  members  of  the  Silurian,  and  thought  that 
they  might  be  the  deep-seated  equivalents  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
or  even  older. 

The  region  of  these  porphyries,  as  well  as  the  Ozark  range  in  gen- 
eral throughout  Missouri,  had,  in  his  opinion,  apparently  been  alx)ve 
the  level  of  the  sea  from  a  very  early  period  (perhaps  since  the  Car- 
})oniferous  and  Silurian)  to  the  present  time. 

He  recognized  the  fact  that  the  surface  ore  at  Iron  Mountain  was  a 
residuary  product  resulting  from  the  disintegration  and  gradual 
removal  of  the  siliceous  rocks  in  which  the  iron  ore  was  originally 
embedded,  the  instance  offering,  as  he  stated,  an  extreme  ciuse  when* 
decomposition  of  the  porphyry  in  mass  facilitated  the  separation  of 
the  ore  from  the  rock  and  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  latter. 

Concerning  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  iron,  Pumpelly  wa.s  silent. 
Regarding  the  origin  of  the  manganese  ore  as  at  Cuth>)ertsons  Hill, 
in  township  83,  he  wrote: 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  in  these  oc^currences  instances  of  rc^placement,  but  it 
iH  tliffifult  to  imagine  a  direct  Hulwtitution  of  manganese  oxides  for  the  deci»nijH»sition 
products  of  a  jM^rphyry,  and  all  the  more  so  in  this  case  from  the  fact  that  the  analvHii* 
shows  the  remaining  porphyry,  which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  ore,  t<i  have 
its  normal  constitution. 

He  further  described  what  he  called  a  metaphoric  liniestoue  at  Huffs, 
ne^ir  Ackhursts,  as — 

nearly  wholly  changeil  into  a  porphyry  or  jasper  roc^k,  it  having  here  a  schistoid 
structure  in  which  the  alternate  laminjc  are  imjmre,  compact  carbonate  of  lime. 
*  *  *  Here  is  a  meuilx^r  of  the  iK)rphyry  series  which  was  originally,  unques- 
tionably, a  limestone,  but  in  which  the  original  physical  and  chemic'ail  character- 
istics have  almost  wholly  <lisai)pearcd.  It  should  not  seem  impossible  that  tht- 
manganiferous  rocks  which  have  bi*en  described  may  have  had  a  similar  origin,  an<l 
that  the  manganese  and  iron  oxides  owe  their  present  existence  to  a  former  replace- 
ment of  the  lime-carboiuite  by  iron  and  manganese  salts.  The  i>orphyry  which  now 
surrounds  these  ores  uiay  be  due  to  a  i>revious,  contemporaneous,  or  subsequent 
replacement  of  the  lime-carlMuiate  by  silica  and  silicates. 

A  ''niiiy  bo"  to  which  few  would  assent  at  this  date. 

A  g(MUM*al  discussion  of  the  iron  ores  and  their  distribution  was  com- 
prised in  the  report  of  Mr.  Chanvenet,  which  occupied  192  pages  of 
th(»  entire  volume.  According  to  this  writer  the  ores  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain are  due  to  (h^position  from  solution  in  water  which  tiltered  into 
fissures.  Adolph  Schmidt  regarded  these  same  ores  as  replacement 
products  and  attempt(Kl  to  explain  their  formation  as  follows:  When  a 
solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  iron  containing  also  carbonic  acid 
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remains  for  any  length  ol  time  in  contact  with  a  porphyry  the  latter 
will  become  de^^ompo^ed,  the  alkalies  being  set  free  in  the  form  of 
car}>onate8.  The  carbonates,  reacting  on  the  iron-bearing  solutions^ 
will  precipitate  the  iron  as  oxides,  which  will  fill  the  pores  in  the 
porphyry  made  by  the  removal  of  the  alkalies.  The  silica  set  free  in 
the  process  would  be  to  some  extent  removed,  but  most  of  it  would 
remain.  The  silicate  of  alumina  would  be  decomposed  by  bicarbonate 
of  iron  in  solution  and  removed  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  bisilicate,  as 
explained  by  Bischotf.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  views  were  not 
genenilly  accepted. 

Next  t4)  Owen's  Key  to  the  Geology  of  the  Globe,  I  know  of  no 

more  extraordinary  publication  relating  to  American  geology  than 

that  of  the  artist  George  Catlin,  entitled  The  Lifted  and  Subsided 

Rocks  of  Americji,  with  their  Inftuences  on  the  Oceanic, 

Geokiy,^*870.^       Atmosphcric,  and  LandCurrents,  which  was  published 

in  London  in  1870. 

One  can  forgive  any  amount  of  ignorance  relating  to  the  subject  of 
geology  in  a  man  of  Catlin's  profession,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  forgive 
him  for  putting  before  an  indiscriminating  public  opinions  which  are 
founded  on  wholly  insuffici(»nt,  and  in  many  ceases  visionary,  data. 

Catlin  had  traveled  extensively  throughout  th(»  wcsstern  portions  of 
North  America  and  naturally  had  been  attracted  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  erosion  and  uplift  manifest  in  a  treeless  area.  Th ;/  his 
thoughts  should  have  been  turned  in  this  dire(*tion  is  not  at  all  strange, 
but  his  conclusions  are  such  as  can  })e  acccmnted  for  only  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  received  absolutely  no  training,  had  not  learned 
how  to  observe,  nor  how  to  reason  from  that  which  he  saw. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  work  are  those  relating  to  ^the 
cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  origin  of  the  (Julf  of  Mexico.  He 
i'onceived  that  from  both  North  and  South  America  there*  issued  two 
large  su>)terranean  streams  of  water,  one  flowing  from  the  north  to 
the  south  under  the  main  axis  of  the  Rocky  Mounbiins,  and  the  other 
in  an  opposite  direction  along  the  main  axis  of  the  Andes.  These 
becoming  heated  through  proximity  to  the  volcanic  tires  in  tli(»  region 
of  the  equator,  finally  issued,  giving  th<*  necessary  volume  and  t^Muper- 
Hture  to  account  for  the  (lulf  Stream. 

The  origin  of  the  gulf  itself  he  imagined  to  be  due  to  an  undermining 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  subsequent  falling  in,  through  ttie 
.solvent  action  of  the  heated  water,  and  he  figures  the  continent  both 
Ijcfore  and  after  the  catastrophe.'' 

«  Catlings  book  wa«  iiiticnl  in  the  American  Journal  t»f  Scioni^',  L,  JS7U,  and  (Hk- 
niihs<c<l  with  the  following  curi  vniark:  "The  writer  of  thi.s  work,  well  known  for  his 
travels  among  t lie  American  Indians,  hero  treats  of  mountain  drainage,  upheavals, 
inetamorphism,  making  of  momitain  chains,  sinking  of  mountains,  and  (»f  the  Indian 
racen  of  America.  Pie  presents  his  geologii^al  views  ami  criticisms  witli  great  jHwi- 
tivenes8,  which  is  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his  limittM.!  knowle<lge  of  the  suUVi^X," 
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In  1871,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hopkins,  professor  of  geology,  chemistry,  ami 
mineralogy  in  the  State  University  of  Louisiana,  issued  a  report  on 
the  geology  of  the  State,  relating  paiticularly  to  the  post-Tertiary 
deposits,  and  containing  also  a  colored  geological  map. 
Qeoioffy  of  Louisiana,  These  deposits  he  divided  into  (1)  Drift,  (2)  Pi>rt 
Hudson  (so-called  by  Hilgard),  (3)  the  Loess,  and  (4) 
the  Yellow  Loam,  the  last  three  being  included  also  under  the  general 
name  of  Bluff  Formation. 

Hopkins  held  (and  Dana  approved)  that  the  Port  Hudson  and  over- 
lying beds  were  deposited  when  the  land  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
now,  and  that  the.  loess  was  the  accumulation  over  an  old  flood  plain 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  suggested  by  Lyell.  The  drift  itself,  however, 
he  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  agency  of  icetergs  in  a  sea  at  least  1,15!* 
feet  deep  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  To  this  last  view  Dana,  of  course, 
objected. 

In  1872  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  great  feature^s  of  the 
earth's  surface,  including,  of  course,  the  formation  of  mountains,  was 
brought  up  once  more  by  tJoseph  Le  Conte,  then  professor  of  geolog} 
.    ^         .  and  natural  historv  in  the  Universitv  of  California. 

LrC  Conte  s  idcaa  on  .  *'  * 

Mountain Maicinff.     In  a  scrics  of  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Si- 

1872 

ence  for  this  year  he  reviewed  the  ideas  of  Hum])ol(lt 
and  others;  discussed  the  probable  condition  of  the  earth's  interior, 
whether  fluidal  or  otherwise;  and  announced  himself  as  convinced  that 
the  whole  theory  of  igneous  agencies,  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
theoretic  geology,  should  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a  solid 
earth. 

On  the  assumption  that  such  an  earth  would  be  not  homogeneous, 
but  that  some  areas  would  possess  greater  conductivity  than  others 
and  would,  therefore,  cool  and  <'on tract  more  rapidly  in  a  iiidial  direc- 
tion, he  affirmed  that  the  present  sea  })ottoms  represented  the  area»« 
of  most,  and  the  continents  and  mountain  ranges  those  of  less,  rapid 
cooling  and  contmction.  This  he  felt  was  borne  out  by  the  researches 
of  i>hysicists  who  had  shown  that  the  continental  masses  were  less 
dense  than  sulK)ceanic  matter. 

To  him  the  cooling  earth  might  be  regarded  as  composed  of  concen- 
tric isothermal  shells,  each  cooling  by  conduction.  The  exterior  l)euiji: 
the  first  to  cool  and  solidify,  would,  through  the  shrinking  away  of 
the  still  cooling  interior,  become  subjected  to  powerful  horizontal 
pressure  or  thrust,  which  as  time  went  on  would  find  relief  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance  (i.  e.,  upward)  and  along  lines  of  weakness. 
It  was,  however,  his  idea  that  this  yielding  was  not  by  upbending  into 
an  arch,  but  by  a  mash ing or  crushing  together  horizontally  like  dough 
or  plastic  clay,  with  more  or  less  folding  of  the  strata  and  an  upswell- 
ing  or  thickening  of  the  whole  squeezed  mass. 
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He  showed  that,  were  a  masa  of  sediments  10,000  feet  in  thickness 
subjected  to  horizontal  pressure  and  crushing  sufficient  to  develop 
well-marked  cleavage  structure,  a  breadth  of  21^  miles  would  be  crushed 
into  1  mile,  and  10,000  feet  thickness  would  be  swelled  to  25, (H)0,  mak- 
ing an  actual  elevation  of  the  surface  of  15,000  feet.  He,  therefore, 
felt  justiti(^d  in  asserting  that  the  phenomena  of  plication  and  of  slaty 
cleavage demonstmted  a  crushing  together  horizontally  and  an  ups well- 
ing of  the  whole  mass  of  sediments,  the  upswelling  produced  b}^  thiscause 
alone  iK'ing  sufficient  to  account  for  the  elevation  of  the  greatest  moun- 
tain chains. 

Hall's  theory,  previously  nott>d  (p.  4i^J)),  he  regjirded  as  wholly  failing 
to  explain  the  actual  proci^ss  by  which  the  chains  had  been  formed; 
and.  tiiking  into  account  the  breadth  of  the  Appalachians  (at  least  100 
miles),  he  show(Hi  that  the  gentleness  of  the  supposed  convex  curve  of 
Hall  would  not  produce  the  amount  of  crushing  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  inmiense  plication. 

Moreover,  he  pointed  out  the  fact  that  s(»dimentation  and  subsidence 
were  going  on  tog(»ther,  and,  therefore,  that  the  upper  surface  was 
prc)l>ably  never  convex  at  all,  but  nearly  or  quite  horizontal  all  the 
time.  Subsidence  under  such  conditions  might  produce  horizontal 
t«Mision  or  stretching  of  the  lower  strata,  hut  could  not  produ<'e  the 
tTushing  and  plication  of  the  upper. 

To  Whitney's  idem  that  plication  was  the  result  of  the  subsidence  of 
a  mountain  axis  he  likewise  took  exception,  and  contended  that  chains 
and  ninges  were,  beyond  ijuestion,  pnxluced  by  horizontal  thrust, 
crushing  together  the  whole  rock  mass  and  swelling  it  up  vertically, 
this  thrust  being  the  necessarv  result  of  secular  contraction  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth.  In  other  words,  '"mountain  chains  are  formed  by 
the  mashing  together  and  upswelling  of  sea  bottoms  where  immense 
thicknesses  of  sediments  have  accumulated,  and  as  tlu»  greatest  accu- 
mulations usually  t4ike  place  off  the  sh(u*esof  continents  mountains  are 
usually  formed  by  the  uppressing  of  marginal  sea  bottoms."  The  sub- 
marine ridges  and  hollows  shown  by  the  soundings  of  the  Coast  Survey 
to  exist  along  the  course  of  the  Gulf  stream,  extending  from  the  point 
of  Florida  to  the  coast  of  New  England,  he  felt  might  be  true  subma- 
rine mountain  ranges  now  in  course  of  formation  by  the  processes 
already  descril>ed. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  metamorphism  of  rocks,  as  shown  in 
mountain  chains,  he  argued  as  follows:  SupiK)sing  sediments  accumu- 
lating along  the  shores  of  a  continent.  The  first  effect  is  lithiiication, 
and,  therefore,  increasing  density,  causing  contmction  and  subsidence 
/wr/'  pasHU  with  the  deposit.  Next,  if  the  sedimentation  contiiuie, 
aqueo-igneous  softening  or  even  melting  would  follow,  not  only  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  sediments  themselves,  but  of  the  underlying  strata 
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upon  which  they  were  deposited.  Finally,  this  softening  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  a  yielding  to  horizontal  pressure  along  the  line,  aod 
a  consequent  upswelling  of  the  line  into  a  chain.  Even  the  granitic 
axes  of  mountain  ranges  might,  he  thought,  in  most  cases  be  but  the 
lowermost,  and,  therefore,  most  highly  metamorphosed  portions  of  the 
squeezed  mass,  exposed  by  erosion. 

He  agreed  with  Richthofen  and  Whitney  that  the  great  masses  of 
lava,  often  constituting  the  chief  bulk  of  mountain  chains,  had  not 
come  from  craters  but  from  fissure  eruptions,  and  that  volcanoes  are 
themselves  only  secondary  phenomena,  produced  by  the  access  of 
meteoric  water  to  the  still  hot  interior  portions.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  them  in  iissuming  that  this  lluidal  mass  was  a  part  of 
a  universally  incandescent  liquid  interior,  but  rather  a  submouiitain 
reservoir  locally  formed.  He  felt  that  this  theory,  while  not  dei)endeiit 
upon,  was  powerfully  supported  by,  the  views  of  Rose,  Bischoff,  himI 
others  as  to  the  metamorphic  origin  of  gmuite  and  other  igneous 
rocks,  a  view  which  regarded  the  surface  materials  a^  having  passed 
by  perpetual  cycles  through  all  the  stages  of  rocks  and  soils — igneous 
rocks  disintegrated  to  soils  carried  away  and  deposited  as  sedimentjj; 
consolidated  into  stratified  rocks;  metamorphosed  into  gneiss,  granite, 
or  even  lavas;  to  be  again,  after  eruption,  reconverted  into  soils,  and 
recommence  the  same  eternal  round. 

In  furtherance  of  these  same  views,  Le  Conte  in  1876  gave,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  the  results  of  observations  made  in  the 
Coast  Range  Mountains  of  California  along  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  found  the  largely  unaltered  roc*ks  here  thrown 
into  a  series  of  anticlines  and  syndines  with  angles  of  dip  varying 
from  (55  to  7o  .  From  this  he  estimated  that  the  original  matter  a> 
deposited  on  a  sea  bottom  nmst,  in  the  building  of  the  range,  have 
been  crushe<l  from  a  breadth  or  width  of  15  to  18  miles  into  6 
miles,  with  a  corresponding  upswelling  of  the  whole  mass.  In  ls7> 
Le  C'Ont<»  bad  another  paper  in  the  same  journal  on  the  same  sul>- 
ject,  in  whicii  he  argued  that  mountain  ranges  are  always  formed  bv 
horizontal  pressure,  and  that  this  pressure  on  a  large  scale  could  be 
produced  only  by  the  interior  contraction  of  the  earth.  To  overcome 
the  objections  raised  by  some  to  this  theory  to  the  eflfect  that  interior 
contraction  could  not  concentrate  its  manifest  results  along  certain 
lines  without  such  a  slipping  and  shearing  as  is  impossible  in  a  solirf 
earth,  h(»  conceived  the  presence  of  a  solid  nucleus  and  a  solid  crust 
separated  by  a  zone  of  fused  or  s(»nii fused  matter.  To  an  objection 
that  contract k)n  based  upon  shrinkage  alone  was  inadequate  to  pn>- 
duce  the  evident  results,  he  argued  that  there  migh^.  be  other  causes, 
such  as  loss  of  water  in  form  of  vapor  by  volcanic  action,  and  still 
others  concerning  whirh  as  yet  nothing  was  known.  His  theory  of 
origin,  as  he  hi^re  sunujied  it  up,  consisted  of  three  stages:  (1)  A  stage 
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aration  by  Hodimentatioii;  (2)  a  stage  of  yielding  by  horizontal 
e;  and  (8)  a  stage  of  erosion  or  mountain  decay, 
onte  was  born  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  February  2<>,  1823, 
\w  to  manhood  under  influences  of  ease  and  enjoyment  such  as 
illen  to  the  lot  of  few  American  geologists.  Educated  as  a 
physician,  he  early  gave  up  practice  and  in  1850  re- 
LeCoote.  movcd  to  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  to  become  a 
student  of  Agassiz.  In  less  than  two  years  he,  how- 
eturned  to  Georgia,  where  he  b(»came  professor  of  natunil 
at  Ogletliorpe  University.  His  stay  here  was  })rief.  In 
>er,  1852,  he  became  attached  to  the  rniversity  of  (Georgia,  at 
,  and,  in  I85f),  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  South 
la  College,  at  Cohuubia.  II(»re  he  remained,  enduring  the  vicis- 
of  the  civil  war,  but  abandoned  his  beloved  South  in  lS6i»  (at 
d  when  men  of  his  type  were  most  needed)  to  Ijccome  professor 
ogy,  zoology,  and  botany  in  the  Tni- 
of  California,  at  Berkeh\v.  Here 
ained  until  his  deatli,  in  1902. 
m  E.  \V.  Hilgard,  at  the  suggestion 
•fessor  Henry,  of  th(»  Smithsonian 
tion,  visited  tlie  salt  deposits  of  Petite 
Islands  and  pu})lished  the 
results  of  his  observations 
in  the  Smithsonian  Contri- 
s  to  Knowledge  in  1872,  un<ler  the 
n  the  Geologv  of  Lower  Louisiana 
!>  Salt  Deposits  of  Petite  Anse. 
as  to  be  expected,  Hilgard  difteied 
tely  with  Thomassy,  whose  work  has 
)ted,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ed  the  island  as  of  volcanic  origin.  On  the  contrary,  the  island, 
hers  of  the  group,  were  regarded  as  Cretaceous  outliers,  with 
ys  of  drift  and  other  alluvial  matter,  the  salt  beds  themselves 
)f  Cretaceous  age. 

Hilgard  and  Thomassy  believed  the  sand  and  shingle  detritus 
ig  a  large  portion  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  lower  Missis- 
as  due  to  a  great  flood,  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  nipid 
J  of  the  northern  glaciers.  Referring  to  the  belief  expn'ss(»d 
le  of  the  western  geologists  to  the  eflect  that  the  main  body  of 
ft  was  due  to  floating  icebergs  on  an  inland  sea,  Hilgard  con- 
its  northern  limits  to  have  been  Hxed  by  the  ice  barriers, 
i  the  east,  southeast,  and  southwest  it  would  })e  delined  by  the 
eny,  Cumbc»rland,  and  Ozark  ranges,  the  main  outlet  lying, 
»8,  in  the  axis  of  th(»  Mississippi  Valley,  the  gap  between  the 
iT  Mus  1904 36 


Work  at 
I,  1872. 
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Ozark  and  Cumberland  highlands  not  having  been  eroded  to  its  projient 
level. 

A  8udden  break  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  barriers  would,  he 
argued,  produce  the  phenomena  sls  now  obs^erved,  namely,  the  action 
of  violent  currents  plowing  up  and  redepositing  the  material  of  the 
more  ancient  formations,  carrying  down  in  the  main  channel  rocks 
of  high  northern  deriv^ation,  restratifying  and  otherwise  modifying 
toward  the  end  a  good  portion  of  the  iceberg  drift  and,  as  the  cun*ent 
diminished,  covering  over  the  coarse  material  with  the  Oi-ange  sand. 

In  1873  W.  C.  Kerr,  State  geologist  of  North  Carolina,  pu>)lishe(i 

in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society-  a  l)rief  but 

suggestive  paper  on  the  possible  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation  on 

the  deflection  of  rivers.     He  called  attention  to  a  fact 

W.  C.  Kerr  on  .      .  .  .  •  i       .  • 

Effects  of  Bartii*s  SO  obvious  as  to  havc  been  evident  to  the  connnun 
people  of  that  State,  that  in  both  the  Carolinas  the 
eastward  flowing  rivers  always  presented  high  banks  and  blutfs  on  the 
south  side  and  low  plains  and  swamps  on  the  north;  also  to.  the  fact, 
owing  to  these  topographical  conditions,  that  the  large  towns  and  main 
roads  were  alwaj's  on  the  south  side  also. 

In  seeking  for  a  cause  for  this  Kerr  rejected  the  slow  subsidence 
theory  of  Tuomey,  and  suggested  that  it  was  due  rather  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  coacting  with  the  force  of  the  river  currents,  and  oalh^l 
in  to  sustain  his  opinions  the  law  of  motions  as  developed  bv  Prof. 
W.  Ferrel: 

In  whatever  direction  a  body  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  a  fonv 
arising  from  the  earth's  rotation  which  deflects  it  to  the  right  in  tlie  northeni,  hut 
to  the  left  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Whether  or  not  the  application  of  this  principle  was  original  with 
Kerr,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  This,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  its  first  application  in  America,  though  von  Baer  had  suggested 
as  early  as  18G0  like  results  in  the  case  of  north  and  south  flowing 
rivers,  as  the  Irtisch  and  the  Volga  of  Kussia. 

Kerr's  final  report  on  the  geology  of  North  Carohna,  although  pre- 
sented in  1870,  was  not  printed  imtil  1875,  owing  to  the  parsimonious 
action  of  the  State  legislature,  the  public  printer  being  allowed  finally 
to  set  it  up  only  under  condition  that  the  work  l>e 
Caroifna.Tsya'^**'^*'  douc  ill  intervals  of  other  work  on  the  laws,  docii- 
m(»nts,  supreme  court  reports,  etc. 

The  report  was  accomi)anied  by  a  colored  geological  map  and  three 
colored  sections.  The  classification  of  the  rocks  adopted  was  as  shown 
on  next  page. 
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PROGRESSIVE  THEORETICAL  VIEW. 


The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  progress  of  theoretical  notions  which  have 
btaiiiKHl  at  different  times  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  formations — the 
ge  and  horizon  of  the  rocks  in  the  State: 


Mitcholl,  1842. 


Certiarv  . 


EJramons,  1866. 


r Post-Pliocene Quateniary. 


Present.  1876. 


T^-'t-'^  Sn::::::;;::::::;:::::: }«--■  Tertiary 

I  [Eocene  « :  Eocene.    | 

f  Cretaceous i  Cretaceous. 


I /Silurian? 


Transition  . 


Primitive ,  j  ( iranite 

■[Syenite 


T«^'"»"" 'JHuronian. 

Laurentian. 


[Gneiss 
Mirar 


«  Also  partly  Quaternary  and  partly  OretaceouH. 

This  report  gave  a  very  fair  summary  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  North  Carolina  up  to  date.  The  thin  gravels  overh-ing 
the  eroded  surfaces  of  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Cretaceous  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  were  regarded  as  of  glacial  origin,  the  under- 
lying rock  being  planed  down  by  the  (currents  and  drifting  ice  which 
brought  the  bowlders  from  the  Archean  hills  of  Chatham.  This  idea 
is  not,  however,  genenilly  accepted.  North  Carolina  being  now  uni- 
versally recognized  as  far  south  of  the  gla(?ial  limit. 

The  gold-bearing  gravels  were  looked  upon  as  beds  of  till  which  had 
crept  down  the  declivities  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  as  glaciers 
descend  Alpine  valleys  by  successive  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
whole  water-saturated  mass,  both  gravitation  and  the  expansion  of 
freezing  contributing  to  the  downward  movement.  This  is  evidently 
the  same  idea  as  that  later  advanced  by  1.  C.  Russell  in  his  description 
of  the  debris  streams  of  Alaska. 

Ap[)endices  attached  contjiined  a  list  and  descriptions  of  the  new 
genera  and  species  of  fossil  shells,  by  T.  A.  Conrad,  and  the  minerals 
of  the  State,  by  F.  A.  Genth.  A  chapt(»r  on  corundum  and  its  asso- 
ciated rocks,  by  C.  D.  Smith,  is  mainly  of  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Smith  regarded  the  chrysolitic  rocks  as  of  igneous  origin,  a  conclusion 
which  for  sometime  was  disputed,  but  to  which  later  workers  have 
returned. 

Kerr  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  though  born  in  North  Carolina. 
His  parents  dying  while  he  was  ([uite  young,  he  was  adopted  by  a 
Rev.  Or.  Caruthers,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  under  whose  instruction 
he  was  fitted  for  the  State  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1850  with  highest  honors.  After  graduation  he  taught  school 
for  a  while  at  Williamstown  in  his  native  State,  untW  e\ee\fcdi\^i  ^  ^xq- 
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fessorship  in  Marshall  University,  Texas.  This  position  he  resigned 
in  1852  to  ac<5ept  an  appointment  as  computer  in  the 
Sketch  of  Kerr.  Nautical  Almanac  Office,  then  located  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  While  here  he  entered  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  studied  under  Agassiz,  Gray,  and  the  chemist 
Horsford. 

In  1857  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Davidson  College  in  North 
Carolina,  when^  he  remained  until  1865,  though  his  active  work  ceased 
in  18H2,  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  income  and  students,  incident  to  the 
civil  war.  Froni  the  latter  part  of  1862  to  early  in  18(>4  he  was  chemist 
and  superintendent  of  the  Mecklenburg  Salt  Works,  near  Charlesiton, 
South  Carolina,  but  after  the  destruction  of  the  works,  returned  to 
North  Carolina,  where  be  became  nominally  State  geologist  in  1864. 

though  active  work,  owing  to  the  confusion 
and  disorganization  of  war,  did  not  l)egin 
until  1866. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  men  ever  entered 
u|X)n  the  work  of  a  geological  survey  under 
more  unfavorable  auspices.  He  himself 
had  liad  no  extended  experience,  nor  \va> 
he  a  trained  specialist.  Little  money  wa^ 
available,  the  industries  of  the  State  [wra 
lyzed,  and  her  social  conditions  disorgan- 
ized, if  not  demoralized.  The  State  had 
never  a  more  genuine  and  sagiiciously  puln 
lic-spirited  citizen  than  he,  but  the  times 
w^ere  evil,  and  for  several  years  Professor 
Kerr  shared  the  fate  of  all  public  officials 
who  were  endeavoring  to  adjuvSt,  to  reconcile,  and  to  go  forward.  His 
niotives  w^ere  misrepresented,  his  character  assailed,  his  abilities  que>- 
tioned,  his  work  maligned.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  without  good 
maps  and  with  few  roads,  a  great  work  was  accomplished. 

During  one  of  the  lirst  years  of  the  survey  he  traveled,  mainly  on 
horseback,  1,7(H)  miles  over  mountainous  country,  with  and  without 
roads,  and  during  the  season  of  1866  and  1867  not  less  than  4,(HK.» 
miles.  Work  thus  performed  was  from  necessity  largely  in  the  nature 
of  reconnaissan(!(^  The  subjints  of  drainage  and  topography  received 
a  large  share  of  attention,  and  indeed  a  large  part  of  his  work  wa.< 
along  physiographic  lines,  though  by  no  means  limited  thereto.  Agri- 
cultuml  and  mineral  resources  were  investigated  and,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  limited  means  at  his  conmiand,  advertised.  His  papers 
which  atti-acted  the  most  w  idespread  attention  were  doubtWs  those 
relating  to  the  action  of  frost  on  superficial  materials  and  the  unetiiw' 
erosion  of  the  banks  of  a  stream,  due  to  the  earth's  rotation. 


Fio.  K9.— Wa-shinpton  Canithers 
Kc-rr. 
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Smith's  Work  In 
1,  1873. 


Kerr  was  a  man  of  slight  physique,  and  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  his  life  suflfered  from  catarrh  of  the  digestive  organs.  The 
funds  available  were  too  small  to  enable  him  to  eniploy  permanent 
assistants,  cither  in  the  field  or  as  clerk  or  amanuensis.  Under  these 
circumstan<»es  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  was  certainly 
remarkable. 

He  was  an  oxceedinj?ly  liberal  man — a  man  of  generous  temper  and  of  lar^  views, 
*  *  *  He  wat*  deeply  religiouH  and  always  prominent,  although  in  an  unohtrusive 
way,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  ehurch.  As  a  Christian  gentleman,  those  who 
have  known  him  iKjst  have  admirt»d  him  most.  11  is  heart  was  wann  and  generous, 
his  mind  clear,  active,  and  progn.»Asive,  his  conseience  k^vn  an<l  inflexible.  He  was 
honest  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There  was  notiiing  of  iK)licy  in  his  thought 
or  a<^tion;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  frank  and  outsi)oken,  at  times  even  to  a  fault. 
(Holmes.) 

Ill  1873  the  legislature  of  Alabama  passed  an  act  reviving  the  sur- 
vey, which  had  been  discontinued  after  the  death  of  Professor  Tuomey, 
in  1857.  and  named  Prof.  Eujrene  A.  Smith, 
Df  the  University  of  Alabama,  State  geol- 
ogist. This  ofiico  Professor 
Smith  hascontimied  to  hold 
down  to  the  present  time. 
l^p  to  and  including  1880  he  had  made  five 
reports.  Th(»se  wore  given  up  mainly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  various  formations  comprised  within  the 
State  limits,  with  extensive  notes  regarding 
the  economic  possibilities  of  coal,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  of  less  importjiiice. 

In  his  report  for  1S75-7H  he  treated  of 
the  geology  of  Jones  Valley  and  th<*  ('oosa 
Valley  region  and  announctnl  the  practical 

identity  of  the  formations  there  found  with  tliose  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Safford  in  Tennessee,  recognizing  the  Ococe,  Chilhowee,  Knox 
sandstone*  shale  and  dolomite,  and  Lower  and  Upper  Car})oniferous. 
In  those  of  1877,  187S,  and  1879  special  reference  was  made  to  the 
Warrior  coal  fields  and  their  probable  value.  Several  colored  county 
maps  were  given,  but  no  geological  map  of  the  entire  State. 

In  the  spring  of  1878  there  was  organized  a  second  geological  survey 

of  Kentucky,  with  N.  S.  Shaler,  then  professor  of  paleontology  at 

Harvard,  chief  geologist  and  director,  and  A.    K.   Crandali,  P.   N. 

Moore,  C.  J.  Norwood,  and  J.  R.  Proctor,  iissistants. 

Second  Geological 

s«rycy  of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Robert  Peter  served  as  chemist.     The  orfifiiniza- 
tion  continued  as  above  until  1880,  when  J.  R.  Proctor 
succeeded  to  the  directorship  through  the  resignation  and  recommenda- 
tion of  Professor  Shaler,  the  survey  coming  finally  to  a  close  iu  L^^V. 


Fi«;.  90.— KuKfne  Alloii  Smilh. 
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Up  to  1880  five  reports  of  progress  were  issued,  dealing  mainly  with 
economic  problems. 

The  plateau  country  drained  by  the  Colorado  River  offers  facilitie* 
for  the  study  of  geological  problems  such  as  are,  perhaps,  equaled 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference  to 
problems  relating  to  stratigraphic  succession,  of  uplift 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  contortion  of  the  beds,  and 
of  erosion.  The  plateau  nature  of  the  country  was 
recognized  by  Newberry  while  with  the  Ives  expedition  in  1860.  and 
by  Blake  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  surveys  in  185C.  It 
remained,  however,  for  Powell,  Gilbert,  and  Dutton  to  first  bring  out 
the  salient  features  of  the  geology  of  the  region  and  to  work  out  the 
problems  in  a  way  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Emmons  %  has  formed 
the  starting  point  of  modern  physical  geography. 

In  the  sunmier  of  1869,  J.  W.  Powell,  a  retired  oflicer  of  the  Federal 

Army,  made  a  boat  trip  down  the  Colorado, 

starting  from  Green  River  Citv  on  the  Union 

Pacific  Railroad  May  2-1,  and  emerging  from 

the  mouth  of  the  Black  Canyon,  nearly  1^>»> 

miles   })elow,  on  August   30  following— n 

journey  that,  to  quote  Emmons  again,  'Ms 

unoqualed   in   the  annals   of   geo*rraphical 

exploration  for  the  courage  and  daring  dis- 

^^^^™  ^^m  played  in  its  execution."" 

^^fc^^^(|n^P  In   his  reports   on    these  exi)lorations,'' 

^■P^V^  ^^^^IW       ^^'hich  were  made  and  published  under  direc- 

^t^i,         V  \^     tion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Powell 

|Hfe||^^^^^||^^H     called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  canyon> 

K,c..  Di -John  Wesley  P(>w<  11.        '^^^  g^>i'g^;s  of  corrosiou  and  due  to  the  action 

of  the  river  upon  the  rocks,  which  were 
undergoing  a  gradual  elevation.  As  he  expressed  it,  the  river  pre- 
served its  level,  but  the  mountains  were  lifted  up;  as  the  saw  revolves 
on  a  fixed  pivot  while  the  log  through  which  it  cuts  is  moved  alon^. 
The  river  was  the  saw  which  cut  the  mountain  in  two.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  idea  advanced  by  Hayden  in  1872  in  his  report  on  the  geology 
of  Montiina. 

In  this 'report  Powell  first  made  use  of  the  expressions  of  antecedent 
and  covsequf'Tit  valleys,  meaning  in  the  first  instance  that  the  drainage 
was  established  prior  or  antecedent  to  the  corrugation  of  the  beds  by 
faulting  and  folding;  and  in  the  second  case,  that  the  valleys  have 
directions  which  are  dependent  upon  the  corrugations.  Valleys  which 
were  formed  b}'  streams,  the  present  courses   of  which  were  deter- 

<»  Presidential  a<l<lross,  Geologicuil  Sooiety  of  Washington,  1896. 
fr  Letter  of  transmittal  dated  June  16,  1874;  publication  in  1876. 
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mined  by  conditioiu$  not  found  in  the  rocks  through  which  the  chan- 
nels are  now  carved,  but  which  were  in  existence  when  the  district 
last  appeared  above  sea  level,  he  called  superhnpfjsed  valleys. 

In  this  same  report,  too,  Powell  made  use  for  the  first  time  of  the 
term  hatfe  level  of  et'fmlon^  which  he  defined  as — 

an  imaginan'  surface  inclining  Hliglitly  in  all  its  parts  toward  the  end  of  the  prin- 
<*i|.>al  Htreani  draining  the  area  through  which  the  level  is  snpiKJHed  to  extend,  or 
having  the  inclination  of  it»  i>artH  varied  in  direction  as  determined  hy  tiibutary 
Ht  reams. 

He  pointed  out,  further,  that  the  region  of  the  Grand  Can \- on  was 
a.ter  all  a  region  of  lesser  rather  than  greater  erosion;  that  had  the 
country  been  favored  with  a  i-aiiifall  equal  to  that  of  the  Appalachian 
country,  the  entire  area  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  ])ase  level  which 
would  be  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  the  evidence  of  such  erosion 
might  be  almost  wholly  obliterated. 

♦F.  P.  Lesley,  writing  in  1874  on  the  iron  ores  of  Spmce  Creek, 
Warriors  Mark  Kun,  and  Half  Moon  River,  in  Huntingdon  and  Cen- 
ter counties,  Pennsylvania,  took  the  ground  that  they  were  residual 
deposits  from  the  dc^composition  of  feiTiferous  Lower 

J.  p.  Lesley  on  Iron       ,.,       •        i      i  i  •    i  •  i        •     i    i  i 

Ores  and  Denudation, , Situ  nan  bcds,  whjch  werc  at  One  time  ])uried  beneath 
more  than  16,000  feet  of  Upper  Silurian.  Devonian, 
und  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  had  been  subsequently  exposed  through 
decomposition  and  erosion. 

At  the  enrl  of  tho  coal  era  the  Middle  States  rose  from  the  waves.  *  *  *  The 
e<]ge8  of  the  Bellefonte  fault  stood  {ls  a  mountain  range  as  higli  as  the  Alps,  and  the 
backs  of  some  of  the^freat  anticli rials  of  Pennsylvania  must  have  formed  i)lat€au8 
then  as  high  as  Tilx*t  and  Bootan  are  now. 

Erosion  commenced  and  has  continued  through  the  Permian,  Juraasic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Tertiary  agt^  tf)  the  present  day,  and  still  goes  on.  The  high  plateau  was 
gradually  worn  down  to  the  present  surfai»e.  Mountains  once  30,000  or  40,000  feet 
liijrh  are  now  hut  2,000  or  3,(X)0  above  sea  level. 

Such  extreme  views  as  to  the  possible  height  of  mountain  ninges 
are  equaled  among  modern  geologists  only  by  those  of  Clarence  King 
(p.  (513). 

In  1874  N.  H.  Winchell  accompanied,  as  geologist,  the  party  headed 
!)y  C-apt.  W.  Ludlow  to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota.  His  report,  appear- 
ing in  1875,  occupied  pages  21  to  60  of  the  quarto  volume  issued, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  geologi<*al  map.  Winchell 
thc*Bu3cHin?1f874. ''^cognized  the  occurrence  of  Cretaceous,  Jurassic, 
Triassic,  Carboniferous,  and  Silurian  (Potsdam)  rocks, 
overlying  schists  and  slates,  into  and  through  which  granite  had  been 
intrude<l.  He  agreed  in  the  main  with  Hayden's  observations,  as 
given  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  (1868),  though  he  failed  to  find 
evidence  of  the  unbroken  conformability  of  the  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  he  m(»ntioned  the  Red  Beds  as  lymg  uneoiiL- 
fonnably  on  the  Carl)oniferons  limestone. . 
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George  Bird  (Trinnell  accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  capacity  of 
paleontologist,  though  the  new  species  of  invertebrate  fossils  found 
((Jhohui  peetenoidei<^  T</f'ehrotula  helena^  and  Ling\depu  prlimefoTml*) 
were  described  and  figured  by  R.  P.  Whitfield. 

The  presence  of  numerous  bands  of  prospectors  on  the  Indian  res- 
ervations of  the  Black  Hills,  led  there  by  the  reported  finding  of  gold 
by  Custer's  and  other  expeditions,  caused  the  National  Government, 
in  1875,  to  send  ''  trusty  persons"  to  examine  the  region 

Work  of  Jenny  and  ,  i.i  ^.it  ..^, 

Newton  in  the  and  report  to  tjie  secretary  of  the  Interior,  m  order 

that  a  proper  basis  might  be  secured  for  future  nego- 
tiations with  the  Indians.  The  locality  being  then  comprised  in  the 
Sioux  Indian  reservation,  immediate  direction  of  affairs  was  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Under  this  authorization  W.  P. 
Jenny  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  work,  with  Henr\'  Newton  as 
assistant.  The  party  entered  the  region  on  the  3d  of  June,  some  4<>i) 
strong,  a  large  military  guard  being  esteemed  necessary  on  account 
of  the  manifest  discontent  of  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  Fort  Laramie 
on  October  14,  after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  twenty  da3's.  A 
preliminary  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Hills,  accompanied 
by  a  map  by  V.  T.  McGillycuddy,  the  topographer,  was  submitted  hv 
Mr.  Jenny  and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1875.  The  complete  report  on  the  mineral  resources,  cli- 
mate., etc.,  with  a  preliminary  map,  was  published  in  the  form  of  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  71  pages  in  1876,  and  the  final  Report  on  the  Geol- 
ogy and  Resources  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  in  form  of  a  (juarto 
volume  of  otlO  pages,  with  large  folio  atlas,  in  1880.  This  includeil. 
also,  the  previous  reports  on  the  mineral  resources,  noted  above.  Un- 
fortunately, Doctor  Newton,  to  whom  was  left  the  general  geology  of 
the  region,  died  before  his  report  was  fully  prepared  for  the  press,  the 
work  being  ably  edited  by  G.  K.  Gilbert,  and  the  volume  issued  as 
one  of  the  monographs  of  the  Powell  survey. 

The  Black  Hills  region,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  already  been 
touched  ui)on  and  fragmentary  surveys  made  by  numerous  parties, 
including  Dr.  John  Evans  in  1849  and  1853,  Thaddeus  Culbert^on  in 
1850,  Meek  and  Hayden  in  1853,  and  Hayden,  with  the  military  expe- 
ditions of  Harvey  and  Warren  in  1855  and  1857,  and  with  Captain 
Raynolds  in  1859.  Hayden  again  visited  the  region  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  in  1866,  and  N.  H.  Winchell  with  Custer's 
expedition  in  1876,  as  just  noted.  Under  all  these  conditions  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estinuitc  the  value  of  the  work  of  Newton.  Much  that  he 
stated  in  his  report  had  already  been  made  known  by  the  authorities 
mentioned  above.  On  the  other  hand,  much  that  he  might  have  had 
in  mind  to  say  has  never  appeared,  owing  to  his  untimely  death. 

The  sunmiary  of  Black  Hills  historv,  as  given,  shows  an  older 
Archean  consisting  of  shales  and  sandstones  over  which,  af  ter jau  inter- 
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val  of  erosion  and  metaniorphism,  a  newer  Airhean,  consisting  mainly 
of  sandstones,  was  deposited,  accompanied  by  abundant  intrusions  of 
granitic  rock.  Then  followed  the  period  in  which  these  rocks  were 
niised  to  a  nearly  vertical  position,  metamorphosed,  and  deeply  eroded, 
after  which  the  various  Potsdam,  (Carboniferous,  Red  Bed,  Jura,  and 
C'n»taceous  deposits  were  conformably  laid  down.  Then  followed  the 
uplift  and  subsequently  the  unconformable  depositions  of  the  White 
Ki ver  Tertiaries  upon  their  flanks.  The  date  of  the  uplift  is  therefore 
set  as  the  interval  of  time  between  the  Cretaceous  formation  and  the 
l>eginning  of  the  Miocene  Tertiary.     (See  under  Hayden,  p.  591.) 

Newton  showed  that  the  drainage  from  the  Black  Hills  was  conse- 
quent— that  is,  it  conformed  to  the  dip  of  the  strata.  This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  caused  by  the  streams  having  acquired  their  direction  dur- 
ing the  uplift  of  the  hills,  or  while  they  were  l)eing  laid  bare  by  the 
drainage  of  a  lake.  In  either  case  the  drainage  is  consequent  upon  the 
uplift.  With  the  rivers — the  Belle  Fourche  and  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Cheyenne — the  case  is  different,  however.     These  cut  across  the 


Fig.  92.— Ideal  crow* -wclicm  of  the  Bhu'k  Hills.    (After  Henr>'  Newton.) 
The  vertiral  MCale  Im  about  hix  times  tlie  horizontal:  theilotted  lines  indieate  the  portion  of  the 
uplift  removed  by  er(>sion:  1.  An'hean  slates  and  sehisL*!-.  2.  (imnite:  3,  Pt)tsdam,  resting  uneonform- 
nbly  on  1  and  2:  4,  Carbon ifen>iL«:  a.  Red  Beds,  with  inelude<l  limestone;  t>,  Jnra:  7.  (-retaceous:  8. 
White  River  Tertiary,  n»Htin<f  uneonfonnably  on  7. 

uplifted  strata  in  a  way  to  show  that  the  drainage  is  sui>eriniposed.  If 
they  existed  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiary  sediments  they 
were  completely  blotted  out. 

J.  H.  Caswell  described  the  various  metiimorphic  and  eruptive  rocks 
collected  by  the  survey,  his  paper  forming  the  second  on  the  subject 
of  micropetrography  to  appear  ivxnn  the  (xovernment  i)ress,  Zirkel's 
fortieth  parallel  report  (1870)  l)eing  the  first.  The  report  was  accom- 
panied by  two  plates  with  eight  colored  figures  illustrating  micro- 
structure  and  composition,  and  is  of  particular  interest  as  giving  the 
first  authoritative  account  of  the  occurience  of  the  rock  phonolite  in 
the  United  States.  Caswell,  although  one  of  the  first  in  a  new  and 
fascinating  field,  seems  to  have  rested  on  his  laurels,  content  with  the 
one  effort,  his  name  in  geologic  literature  appearing  here  for  the  first 
and  only  time. 

W.  P.  Jenny,  to  whom  fell  the  economic  work,  reported  gold  occur- 
ring (1)  in  veins  of  quartz  travei-sing  Archean  schists  and  slates;  (2) 
in  slate  mineralized  by  waters  deix)siting  silica  and  iron  pyrites;  (3)  in 
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the  conglomerate  forming  the  lower  layer  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
and  derived  from  the  Archean  rocks;  (4)  in  trachyte  and  p(>ri)hyn' 
intruded  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  the  hills;  (5)  '*in  deposits  in 
the  slates  and  sedimentary  rocks  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  tra- 
chyte and  porphyry,"  and  (6)  '"in  placer  gravels  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  and  erosion  of  the  above  formations  in  Tertiary  times." 
The  quartz  veins  he  did  not  regard  as  *'true  fissure  veins,''  but,  as 
.  they  occurred  filling  fissures  between  the  lamellae  of  the  schists  formed 
in  the  process  of  the  folding,  were  referred  to  as  "interlaminated 
fissures." 

The  fossils  collected  bv  this  expedition  were  worked  up  by  Whit- 
field while  at  Albany  in  1876. 

Under  act  approved  March  18, 1878,  a  geological  survey  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  authorized,  and  I.  A.  Lapham  appointed  State  geologist  by  the 

then  acting  governor,  C.  C.  Washburn. 
Owing  to  an  apparent  oversight  on  the  j>art 
of  Governor  Washburn. 
wfiSSr.lnfy87Sr*  professor  Lapham's  name 
was,  however,  not  sent  to 
the  senate  for  approval,  and  an  oj)portunity 
thereby  offered  for  Governor  WashburnV 
successor,  W.  R.  Taylor,  to  supersede  liini 
by  Dr.  O.  W.  Wight.  So  far  iis  shown  by 
public  records,  the  transaction  was  purely 
political  and  not  at  all  creditable  to  Gov- 
ernor Taylor. 

Lapham  therefore  served  but  two  years, 
during  this  time  rendering  two  report^?. 
These  were  not  published  independently, 
but  subsequently  formed  the  first  (35  pagers  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
reports  of  State  geologist,  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  He  was  assisted  by  R.  D. 
Irving,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  and  Moses  Strong.  The  two  reports 
referred  to  were  naturally  of  a  preliminary  nature,  designed  to  form 
the  basis  for  future  work.  Lapham,  perhaps  even  more  than  othen?  of 
his  time,  was  an  all-round  naturalist— a  type  not  possible  in  this  day 
and  generation.  Beginning  life  as  a  stonecutter  and  afterwards  a  civil 
engineer,  he  yet  found  time  to  study  and  observe  in  ne4irly  all  branches 
of  the  sciences,  and  this,  too,  with  remarkable  accumcy.  His  first 
paper  of  a  geological  nature  is  said  to  have  been  prepared  when  he 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  for  1828.  This  gave  an  account  of  the  geology 
in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Louisville  and  Shi ppingport  Canal,  and  was  illus- 
trated by  a  map  and  geological  sections  of  a  nature  very  creditable 
to  a  youth  of  his  years. 

His  bibliography  includes  upward  of  tifty  titles,  embracing,  besides 
geology,  articles  on  climatology,  archaeology,  botany,  and  cartogra- 


FiG.  93.— IncreaKe  Allen  Tjipham. 
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phy.  He  is  reprenented  as  a  modest,  patient,  and  industrious  man, 
living  more  for  the  ser\'ice  of  others  than  for  his  own  aggrandizement. 
He  died  of  heart  trouble  while  alone  on  a  lake  near  Oconomowoi*, 
Wisconsin. 

Laphani  was  succeeded,  as  above  noted,  by  O.  W.  Wight,  who  served 
but  one  year  (1876).  His  one  report  of  progress  was  not  published  at 
tlie  time,  but  was  likewise  included  by  Chamberlin  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  tinal  reports,  bearing  date  of  1877.  It  contain(»d  matter  of 
little  other  than  historical  interest. 

In  February,  187^),  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  was  placed  in  lOiarge  of 

the  State  «urvey.     The  orgjinization  continued  in  existence  until  187J), 

the  final  reports  appearing  in  the  form  of  four  ro>-al  octavo  volumes, 

dated,  resi^ectively.  Vol.  I,  1883;  Vol.  H,  1877;  Vol. 

""JSllSn^is^b?  ni,  ^  and  Vol.  IV,  1882,  comprising  altogether 

3,085  pages. 

The  principal  assi.stants  on  the  survey 
were  K.  D.  Irving,  F.  H.  King,  Moses 
Strong,  E.  T.  Sweet,  J.  D.  Whitney,  and 
L.  C.  Wooster.  R.  P.  Whitfield  served  as 
piileontologist.  Aside  from  acting  as  di- 
I'ector  of  the  survey,  Chamberlin  himself 
took  charge  of  the  geology  of  eastern 
Wisconsin,  of  which  he  described  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  hydrolog\',  the  soils, 
and  the  glacial  drift.  The  so-called  Kettle 
Range  he  believed  to  be  in  part  momines, 
and  the  kettle  holes  to  be  due  mainly  to  the 
melting  of  masses  of  ice  buried  in  the  grav- 
els. He  discussed  the  economical  value  of 
the  clays  and  shell  marls  of  the  region,  and 

for  the  first  time  in  America  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the 
microscope  in  examinations  of  detrital  rocks.  In  this  connection  he 
noted  that  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  sand  grains  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  was  entireU'  fatal  to  the  view  still  occasionally  advanced 
to  the  effect  that  such  were  produced  by  crystallization  from  solution. 
He,  in  his  turn,  however,  failed  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  the 
crystalline  form  of  some  of  the  granules  being  due  to  secondary 
enlargement  (see  pp.  469  and  553). 

The  oolitic  iron  ore  lying  between  the  Cincinnati  shales  and  the 
Niagara  limestone  wafi  thought  to  be  undoubtedly  a  marine  deposit  laid 
down  in  detached  basins.  It  was  shown,  further,  that  the  three  well- 
marked  classes  of  limestone  occurring  in  the  southeastern  counties  of 
Wisconsin  graded  into  each  other  and  were  doubtless  formed  contem- 
poraneously, the  residual  mounds  or  ridges  being  ancient  coral  reefs, 
while   the   granular   sand  rock  was   formed  from  calcareous  sands 
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derived  bj'^  wave  action  from  the  reef,  the  compact  strata  being  deeper 
quiet- water  deposits  of  the  same  material. 

Chaniberlin  also  investigated  the  ore  deposits  of  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State,  and  discussed  thoroughly  the  problems  involved  in 
the  origin  of  the  ores,  disagreeing  in  many  minor  points  with  both 
Doctors  Owen  and  Whitney.  The  crevices  in  which  the  ores  occur  he 
l)elieved  to  have  originated  primarily  in  the  folding  of  the  roi*ks  In- 
lateral  pressure.  He  pointed  out  that  the  ore  beds  oc»eur  mainly  m 
basin-like  depressions  and  argued  that  the  ore  material,  originally  in 
solution  in  sea  water,  was  deposited  contemporaneously  with  the  lime- 
stone through  the  action  of  sulphureted  vapors  given  off  by  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  that,  after  the  elevation  of  the 
beds  above  sea  level,  percolating  meteoric  waters  oxidized  and  dis^- 
solved  the  ore  once  more  and  carried  it  into  the  fissures  above  noted, 
where  it  was  the  second  time  precipitated  as  sulphides.  Fourteen- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  ore  material  disseminated  throughout 
100  feet  in  depth  of  the  ore-bearing  limestone  would,  he  pointed  out, 
be  sufficient  to  have  formed  all  the  deposits  as  they  now  exist.  He 
did  not  agree  with  Whitney  in  assuming  that  the  oceanic  waters  of 
early  geologic  periods  were  ri(»her  in  metallic  salts  than  those  of  ijitor 
data,  instancing  in  support  of  his  argument  the  fact  that  the  ore-bearin<r 
b<?ds  were  in  many  cases  really  poorer  in  organic  matter  than  tho>e 
which  were  nonmctalliferous  and  more  ancient.  This  criticism  did  not, 
however,  affect  the  general  principle  as  laid  down  by  Whitney.  With 
his  predecessors  he  doubted  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  work- 
able deposits  of  ore  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

Volume  I  of  the  reports  of  this  survey  was  designed  as  a  general 
treatise  on  the  geolog}'  of  the  State,  suited  to  the  wants  of  explorers, 
miners,  hmdowners,  and  manufacturers.  In  this  Chaniberlin  statod 
his  belief  that  the  original  source  of  the  Keweenawan  copper  ore  wa^? 
the  igneous  rocks,  from  whence  it  has  been  concentrated  through  the 
agency  of  permeating  atmospheric  waters.  To  quote  his  own  wonls 
he  believed — 

First,  that  the  raetaln,  copper  and  eilver,  were  primitively  constituents  of  the  rock< 
that  were  inelte<i  to  produce  tlie  lavan  which  formed  the  trappean -sheets  of  the 
fonuation;  second,  that  they  were  brought  up  and  spread  out,  commingled  with 
the  molten  rock  material;  third,  that  they  were  chemically  extracted  thence  by  por- 
cr>lating  waters  and  c<jncentrated  in  tlie  i)orou8  belts  or  fissures  of  the  formation, 
giving  rise  to  the  ('xceptionally  rich  deposits  for  which  the  formation  is  famous;  ami 
fourth,  that  the  surface  <lisintegration  of  portions  exposed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  yielded  metallic  ingredients  to  the  adjacent  se%,  from  whence  they  were 
extracted  by  organic  agencies,  giving  rise  to  impregnated  sediments,  which,  in  turn, 
through  eubsetjuent  concentrations,  gave  rise  to  other  copper  and  silver  deporits, 
among  which  are  to  be  reckone<i  the  later  metallic  horizons  of  the  Lake  Sup»erior 
region  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

Naturally,  the  subject  of  the  drift  was  treated  in  considerable  detail. 
The  Glacial  period  was  divided  into  the  Teri-ac«  or  Fluviatile  epoch, 
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Cbamplain  or  Lacustrine  epoch,  the  Second  Glacial  epoch,  inter- 
Glacial  epoch,  and  first  Glacial  epoch.  This  formal  announcement  of 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  two  distinct  periods  of  glaciation  was 
here  made  for  the  first  time,  although  as  noted  on  page  463,  Prof.  Edward 
Hitchcock  had  suggested  its  possibility  as  early  as  1850.  The  law  of 
flowagc  Chamberlin  regarded  as  essentially  similar  to  that  of  viscous 
fluids,  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Agassiz,  Forbes,  Tyn- 
dall,  and  others.  A  later  study  of  Greenland  glaciers  has  caused  him 
to  change  his  views  on  this  point. 

Irving,  as  one  of  Chamberlin's  avSsistants,  dwelt  with  great  detail  on 
the  lithological  character  of  the  rocks  in  the  regions  surveyed  by 
him,  and  his  reports  are  notable  for  the  beauty  of  the  colored  plates 
of  thin  sections,  which  were  by  far  the  best  that  had 
been  prepared  and  published  hy  an  American  up  to 
that  date.  He  was  a.ssisted  in  this  part  of  the  work 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.  He  also  described  in  some  detail  the  glacial  drift, 
and  was  the  first  to  announce  that  the  Kettle 
liunge  of  central  Wisconsin  was  a  continu- 
ous terminal  moraine. 

In  the  thinl  edition  of  his  work  on  Acadian 
(feology,  which  appeared  in  1878,  Dawson 
returned  once  more  to  a  vigorous  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  tin*  ice  age,  and  to 
register  again  his  opposition  to  the  views 
general Iv  held  bv  American 

Third  Edition  of  ^      ,       .;  ^^'^  .     ^. 

Dmwsoh's  Acadian     ijeoloffists.      Many    of    the 

Ooology.  1878.  .  J       l         i 

arguments  used  closely  re- 
sembled those  of  his  former  papers  and  may 
he  reviewed  here  for  the  last  time.  He  re- 
garded the  phenomena  of  the  bowlder  clay 
and  drift  in  eastern  America  as  due  to  the 
action  of  local  glaciers,  drift  ice,  and  tlw*  agency  of  cold  northern 
currents.  Against  the  theory  of  an  universal  glacier  he  again  argued 
on  the  gi-ound  that  such  suppositions  were  not  warranted  by  the  facts. 
*'The  temi^erate  I'egions  of  North  America  could  not  be  covered  with 
a  permanent  mantle  of  ice  under  existing  conditions  of  solar  radiation; 
for,  even  if  the  whole  were  elevated  into  a  tnblc-land,  its  breadth 
would  secure  a  suflicient  summer  heat  to  melt  away  the  ice  except 
from  high  mountain  peaks.''  For  the  supposition  that  such  immense 
mountain  chains  exist<»d  and  have  disappeared,  he  found  no  warrant 
in  geology,  and  for  such  an  ^'  unexampled  astronomical  cause  of  refrig- 
eration" as  the  earth's  piissing  into  a  colder  |X)rtion  of  space,  he  found 
no  evidence  in  astronomy'.  Against  Frankland's  idea  that  glaciation 
was  brought  about  through  a  higher  tempei-ature  of  the  sea  along 
with  a  lower  temperature  of  the  land,  he  instanced  the  actual  colder 
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condition  of  the  sea,  as  shown  by  the  fossils  of  that  period.  He  agreed 
with  Lyell  in  regarding  the  theory  of  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the 
earth  as  expounded  by  Croll  as  insufficient;  moreover,  it  seemed  to  him 
physically  impossible  that  a  sheet  of  ice  such  as  that  supposed  could 
move  over  an  uneven  surface,  striating  it  in  directions  uniform  over 
vast  areas  and  often  different  from  the  present  inclination  of  the 
surface. 

He  was  further  influenced  in  his  opinion  by  the  work  of  Hopkins, 
who  showed,  apparently,  that  only  the  sliding  motion  of  glaciers 
could  polish  or  erode  rock  surfaces,  and  the  internal  changes  in  their 
mass — the  result  of  weight — could  have  little  or  no  effect.  Glaciers, 
moreover,  he  argued  could  not  have  transported  the  bowlders  grent 
distances  and  lodged  theni  upon  the  hilltops,  and  the  universal  glacier 
would,  moreover,  have  no  gathering  ground  for  its  materials.  The 
huge  feldspar  bowlders  from  the  Laurentide  Hills,  stranded  at  Mon- 
treal Mountain  at  a  height  of  600  feet  above  the  sea  and  from  50  to  Go 
miles  farther  southw^est,  and  which  must  have  come  from  little,  if 
any,  greater  elevation  and  from  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  glacial  stri^,  were  against  the  ice-sheet  theory-,  as  were 
also  the  large  bowlders  scattered  through  the  marine  .stratified  clay?' 
and  sands,  and  the  occurrence  of  marine  fossils  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  drift,  in  the  true  till  near  Portland  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  ami 
at  various  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada.  In  the  Po^i- 
Pliocene  deposits  of  Canada  he  found  evidence  of  a  gradual  elevation 
from  a  state  of  depression  which  may  have  amounted  to  more  tiian 
500  feet,  while  only  the  bowlder  clay  represents  the  previous  sulxii- 
vision,  and  only  striations  on  the  rocks  indicate  an  ice-clad  condition 
of  the  land.  Both  plant  and  animal  life  indicated  to  hun  that  the  con- 
ditions of  temperature  of  the  sea  were  not  greatly  different  from  those 
of  to-day. 

Referring  to  the  direction  of  the  stria?,  he  found  evidence  such  as 
led  hinj  to  declare  without  hesitation  that  their  direction  is  '•from  the 
ocean  toward  the  interior  against  the  slope  of  the  St.  Lawrence  \'al- 
ley."*  This,  he  felt,  at  once  disposed  of  the  glacial  theory  for  the 
pnnailing  set  of  strijc,  since  he  could  not  suppose  a  glacier  to  move 
from  the  Atlantic  up  into  the  interior.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
n»giirded  it  as  eminently  favorable  to  the  idea  of  ocean  drift.  A 
su})siclence  sufficient  to  convert  the  Canadian  plains,  New  York,  and 
New  England  into  a  sea  would,  he  thought,  cause  the  Arctic  current 
to  pour  over  tiie  Laurentide  rocks  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Huron,  cutting  out  the  softer  stnita  to  form  their  beds,  and 
drifting  their  materials  to  the  southwest.  The  lower  strata  of  the 
current  would  be  diverted  through  the  strait  between  the  Adirondacks 
and  Laurentide  Hills,  and,  flowing  over  the  ridge  of  hard  rocks  which 
connects  them  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  would  cut  out  the  long  basins 
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of  Ltfikc  Ontario,  heaping  up  at  the  same  time  in  the  lea  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  ridge  the  great  mass  of  bowlder  clay  which  intervenes  between 
I^akc  Ontiirio  and  Georgian  Bay.  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan 
were,  he  argued,  cut  out  by  similar  currents.  At  times  of  obstruction 
of  currents  which  produced  the  southwest  striations,  while  the  val- 
\vyH  of  the  Ottawa,  Mohawk,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Connecticut 
were  arms  of  the  sea,  the  currents  would  set  along  these  arms,  pro- 
ducing the  northwest  and  southeast  striations. 

Ix)cal  glaciation  might  prevail  in  high  peaks,  but  the  so-called 
moraines  were  to  his  mind  shingle  beaches  and  bars  and  old  coast  lines 
loaded  with  bowlders  and  ozars.  The  fiords  on  the  coast,  like  the 
deep  hitenil  vaHeys  of  mountains,  were  evidences  of  the  action  of 
waves  and  currents  rather  than  those  of  ice. 

The  subsidence  noted  above,  which  woidd  result  in  converting  the 
plains  of  (^anjida,  New  York,  and  New  England  into  s(»as  and  cause 
the  Arctic  current  to  flow  over  the  submerged  area  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  would  produce  a  current  which  would  move  up  a  slope, 
and  the  ice  which  it  bore  would,  therefore,  tend  to  ground  and  grind 
the  bottom  as  it  passed  into  shallow  water.'' 

In  the  first  edition  (1855)  of  Acadian  Geology  the  occurrence  of  the 
all)ertite  deposits  in  the  Lower  Carbonift^rous  rocks  of  New  Brunswick 
rec/Cived  considerable  attention.  In  the  discussions  there  given  relat- 
ing to  their  origin,  he  (concludes  that  the  material  belongs  to  the  purest 
variety  of  ])ituminous  coal,  related  to  the  pitch  coals  or  jets.  He 
adnutted,  however,  that  it  had  some  claim  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
iiiinenil  species  intermediate  between  the  coals  and  asphalts.  At  that 
time  he  regarded  the  deposit  as  having  originated  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  fresh  water,  the  deposit  having  since  been 
very  singularly  distorted  bv  mechanical  pressure. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  work  (IH^JS)  he,  however,  modified  his 
expressed  opinion,  accepting  the*  views  of  mon*  recent  explorers  like 
Hitchcock,  Bailey,  and  Hind,  who  had  described  the  deposit  as  a  vein 

"To  substantially  these  viewn  DawiKm  hehl  to  the  very  last.  In  his  Ice  Age  in 
Canada  (1893)  he  is  found  still  combating  vigorously  the  i<lea  that  all  northern 
Kun»iK' and  America  were  covered  by  a  iner  (f»-  glace  moving  to  the  southward  and 
outward  to  the  sea,  an<l  which  moved  not  only  stones  and  clay  to  immense  distanct»H, 
Vint  glaoiatcMl  and  striated  tlie  whole  surface.  The  glacial  theory  of  Agassiz  and 
others  he  <!*^'riF>ed  as  having  grown  until,  like  the  imaginary  glaciers  thems<»lves,  it 
overHpread  the  whole  earth,  lie  adopted  rather  what  he  calle<l  the  moderate  view 
of  Sir  Htxienck  Murchtson  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  to  the  effect  that  Pleistocene  subsi- 
dence and  refrigeration  prcxiuced  a  state  of  our  cimtinents  in  which  the  lower  levels, 
and  at  certain  {wriwls  even  the  tops  of  the  higher  hills,  were  submerged  under  water 
tilleil  every  season  with  heavy  (ield  ice  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  at  present 
in  Smiths  Sound,  and  also  with  abundant  icebergs  derives!  from  glaciers  descending 
from  unsabmeiiged  mountain  districts.  The  later  Plio<;ene,  so  tar  as  ( ■ana<la  was  con- 
ceme<l,  he  considered  to  be  a  period  of  continental  elevation  and  probat>ly  ol  tem- 
perate climate. 
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tilled  with  bituminous  matter.     The  source  of  the  bituminous  matter 
he  supposed  to  be  the  Lower  Carboniferous  shales.     In  his  own  words: 

The  de{>oeit  of  tlie  Albert  mine  would  thus  be  a  vein  or  fissure  oonstitutinjj  an 
ancient  reservoir  of  petroleum  which,  by  the  loss  of  its  more  volatile  parts  and  jjartial 
oxidation,  has  been  hardened  into  a  coaly  substance. 

He  regarded  the  Nova  Scotia  gypsum  beds  as  due  to  the  alteration  of 
beds  of  limestone  by  free  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  sea  by  sprini,^^ 
or  streams  issuing  from  the  volcanic  rocks.  In  this  connection  he 
gave  a  highly  interesting  verbal  picture  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  as 
he  imagined  them  to  exist,  at  what  is  now  the  Southern  Hant*^  and 
Colchester  at  the  time  when  the  marine  limestones  and  gypsums  were 
produced. 

At  this  period,  then,  all  the  space  between  the  Gobequids  and  the  Rawdon  Hill* 
was  an  open  arm  of  the  sea,  communicating  with  the  ocean  both  on  the  eiii*i  and 
west.  Along  the  margin  of  this  sea  there  were  in  some  places  stony  l>eacht»s.  in 
others  low  alluvial  flat**  covered  with  the  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  Carbon ift»n nit: 
period.  In  other  places  there  weix»  creeks  an<l  lagoons  swarming  with  fish.  In  the 
bottom,  at  a  mcKlerate  distance  from  the  shore,  I)egan  wide  banks  of  shells  and  c^inils 
and  in  the  central  or  deeper  parts  of  the  area  there  were  l)eds  of  calcareous  mud  with 
comparatively  few  of  the.!K?  living  creatures.  In  the  hills  around,  volrainoes  of  far 
greater  antic luity  than  those  whose  products  we  considered  in  a  fonner  chapter,  were 
altering  and  cahdning  the  slaty  and  (juartzose  rocks;  and  from  their  sides  every  lainl- 
flood  i)Oured  down  streams  of  red  sand  and  mud,  while  in  many  places  rills  ainl 
springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  atnd,  were  flowing  or  rising,  and  ent^^ring 
the  sea,  decomi)osecl  vast  (juantities  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  accumulated  by  shelL" 
and  corals  and  converted  it  into  snowy  gypsum. 

The  fauna  of  the  seas  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  coal  formations 
and  Permian  periods,  ])oth  in  Europe  and  America,  present^^d  so  g'reat 
similarities  that,  in  a  broad  view,  he  felt  they  were  identical.  The 
changes  and  the  sul)divisions  of  this  fauna  were  related  not  merely  to 
lapse  of  tinje  but  to  vicissitudes  of  physical  conditions.  It  followed 
that,  according  to  his  reasoning,  if  the  peculiar  Permian  conditions 
indicated  by  the  rocks  came  earlier  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  Europe  the 
chamcter  of  the  fauna  might  also  be  changed  earlier.  In  other  words. 
**\Ve  have  i)Oth  rocks  and  shells  with  Permian  aspect  in  the  earlier 
Carboniferous  pericxl.''  The  fact  that  the  marine  fauna  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  Nova  Scotia  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Europe 
than  the  western  States  he  regarded  as  indicatingthat  the  Atlantic  wa^ 
at  that  time  ])robably  an  tuiobstructed  sea  btisin  as  now,  while  the  Appa- 
lachians aln»ady,  in  part,  separatcnl  the  deep-sea  fauna  of  the  Carlwn- 
iferous  seas  east  and  west  of  them. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  coal  he  wrote:  ^'Mineral  charcoal  results 
from  subaerial  decay;  the  compact  coal,  from  sulmqueous  putrefaction 
more  or  less  modi  tied  by  h(»atand  exposures  to  air."  Further,  he  regardtnl 
mineral  charcoal  as  tlici  woody  debris  of  trees,  while  the  compact  i'oal 
was  produced  from  the  bark  of  these  same  trees  along  with  such  woody 
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ierhae€OU8  matter  as  might  be  embedded  or  submerged  l)efore 

had  time  to  take  place. 

referred  again  to  the  observations  and  conchisions  made  by  him 
nneetion  with  his  Joggins  work  several  years  previous,  to  the 

that  the  layers  of  clear,  shining  coal  (pitch  or  cherry  coal)  are 
osed  of  flattened  trunks  of  trees,  and  that  of  these  usually  the 
alone  remains,  the  lamination  of  the  coal  being  due  to  the  super- 
on  of  layers  of  such  flattened  trunks  alt<»rnating  with  the  accu- 
;ions  of  vegetable  matter  of  successive  years,  and  occasionally 
fine  vegetable  muck  or  nmd  spread  over  the  surface  l)y  mins  or 
undations. 

3  stigmaria  found  in  the  clay  underlying  nearly  every  bed  of  coal 
It  proved  beyond  question  the  accumulation  of  the  coal-forming 
•ials  through  growth  in  situ,  following  in  this  respect  the  teach- 
f  Logan.  The  under  or  fire  clay  was  thus  looked  upon  as  a  fossil 
•obbed  of  its  alkali  and  lime  through  growths  of  terrestrial 
at  ion. 

3  ro(!ks  of  the  Arisaig  series,  which  in  1S55  he  regarded  as  Silu- 
Devonian  ?),  in  the  edition  of  1868  he  sa\'s  "Mnust  be  regarded  as 
senting  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  a 
on  somewhat  lower  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the  first  edition."' 
a  provincial  predictions  of  Dawson  in  this  work  are  somewhat 
ing.     Thus,  on  page  4: 

:her,  einw  by  those  unchan^in^  laws  of  geological  Ptmcture  ami  gfojtrraphical 
»n  which  the  Creator  hitnsolf  ha«  iMatalilisluMl,  this  region  nmst  always,  notwitli- 
ngany  artificial  arrangements  that  man  n»ay  make,  remain  distinct  from  Can- 
i  the  one  hand  and  New  England  on  the  other,  the  nam<»  Acadia  must  live; 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  yet  figure  honorably  in  the  history  of  this  west^ 
)rld.  The  rewurces  of  the  Acadian  ])rovinceH'  must  necessiirily  render  them 
*'ealthy  and  populouH  than  any  area  of  the  i?ame  extent  on  the  Atlantic  coaHt 
;he  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  St.  Lawreiue  Valley  from 
i  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Their  maritime  and  mineral  resources  con- 
them  the  < Treat  Britain  of  eastern  Americ4i,  and  though  merely  agricultural 
lities  may  give  some  inland  and  n»ore  southern  regions  a  temj)orary  a<l  vantage, 
I  will  in  the  end  assert  its  natural  preeminence. 

wson  was  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  having  Hrst  seen  the  light  of 
!t  Pictou  in  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Pictoii  Acadeujy  and  siib- 
'ntly  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotknd,  where  he  came 

under  the  intluence  of  Janiieson,  Forbes,  Balfour,  and 
of  DawfoB.     Alexander  Rose.    In  1S47  he  returned  to  Nova  Scotia, 

and  in  1855  assumc^d  the  principalship  and  chair  of 
■al  history  in  McClill  University.  Montreal,  at  the  head  of  which 
ution  he  remained  until  18JK^,  when  he  was  forced  by  ill  health  to 
n.  His  first  original  paper,  as  has  been  noted,  was  on  a  species  of 
D1OU80  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  read  before  the  Wernerian 
ty  of  Edinburgh.  From  so  insigniticant  a  bi»ginning  he  developed 
NAT  uim  IWM 37 
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into  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  voluminous  writers.  The  Geological 
History  of  Plants,  The  Air  Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period,  The  Cana- 
dian Ice  Age,  The  Dawn  of  Life,  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man,  Fossil 
Men  and  their  Modern  Representatives,  The  Meeting  Place  of  Geolog}' 
and  History,  and  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands  are  among  the  best 
known  of  his  writings,  in  addition  to  the  work  above  reviewed.  In 
educational  matters  he  was  always  prominent,  and  the  present  stand- 
ing of  McGill  University  is  largely  due  to  his  industry  and  ability  as 
an  administrator.  He  is  represented  by  his  biographer  as  a  man  of 
quiet  geniality,  gentle  and  courtly  in  manner,  but,  as  may  be  wadily 
surmised  from  his  record  in  the  Eozoon  controversy,  decided  in  opin- 
ion and  firm  in  action.  Like  Alexander  Winchell  ho  took  a  prominent 
part  in  overcoming  the  popular  prejudice  concerning  the  supposed 
antagonism  between  religion  and  the  sciences,  particularly  geology. 
An  advanced  and  liberal  thinker,  he  was,  nevertheless,  not  an  evolu- 
tionist in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term.  He  believed  that  the 
introduction  of  new  species  of  animals  and  pla^its  had  been  a  continu- 
ous process,  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  deviation  of  one  speeiej? 
from  another,  but  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  continued  operation  of 
the  cause  or  causes  which  introduced  life  at  first.  The  history  of  a 
life,  he  argued,  presents  a  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from 
the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  and  from  the  more  generalized  to 
the  more  specialized.  In  this  progress  new  types  are  introduced  and 
take  the  place  of  the  older  ones,  which  sink  to  a  relatively  suboi-dinate 
place  and  become  thus  degraded.  To  him  paleontology  furnished  no 
direct  evidence  as  to  the  actual  tmnsformation  of  one  species  into 
another  or  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  creation  of  a  specie^s;  but 
the  drift  of  its  testimony  to  him  showed  that  species  come  in  per  saltmn 
rather  than  by  any  slow  and  gradual  process. 

In  1879  there  was  published,  as  already  noted  (p.  515),  part  one  of 
Whitney's  Auriferous  (iravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California, 
and  in  1880  part  two  of  the  same  work,  the  combined  papers  comprising 

a  volume  of  569  pages,  in  which  the  distribution, 
Gravete^ 1 879-80**^"*    origin,  and  characteristics  of  the  auriferous  gravels 

of  the  Sierras  are  fully  discussed  and  much  infor- 
mation given  regarding  their  method  of  mining  and  economic  value. 
Discussing    the   origin   of   the   conglomerates  and   the  prevailing 
theories  regarding  their  marine  origin,  he  wrote: 

Again,  tliese  detrital  (lefK)siti^  are  not  (iistributed  over  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  in 
any  such  way  as  they  would  have  been  if  they  were  the  result  of  the  action  of  t^ 
f»ea.  On  the  contrary,  there  in  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  they  consist  of  material 
which  liave  l)een  brought  down  from  tlie  mountain  heights  above  and  deposited  in 
preexisting  valleys;  sometimes  very  narrow  accumulations,  simply  beds  of  ancient 
rivers,  and  at  other  times  in  wide  lake-like  ex|>anHe8  of  former  water  courses. 

Subsequent  work  has  apparently  fullv  confirmed  Whitney's  view. 
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The  time  of  deposition  was  put  down  by  him  as  during  the  later 
Pliocene  epoch,  and  not  as  late  as  the  drift  of  the  Diluvial  period. 

Many  pages  were  devoted  to  the  vertebrate  fossils  found  in  the 
auriferous  gravels,  and  particularly  to  the  evidences  of  man,  and  the 
Calaveras  skull.  The  question  of  the  contemporaneous  deposition 
of  this  skull  with  the  gravels  has  been  too  frequently  discussed  by 
ethnologists  to  need  more  than  a  brief  mention  here.  Suffice  for  the 
present  to  state  that  Whitney  himself  seems  to  have  been  fully  (con- 
vinced of  the  genuineness  of  the  find,  and  regarded  it  as  establishing 
beyond  doubt  the  existence  of  Tertiary  man  in  California. 

In  discussing  the  source  of  the  gold  and  its  distribution  in  the  gravel 
Whitney  took  o(*casion  to  express  the  opinion  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
cK'cnirrence  of  m(italliferous  ores  is  nither  a  surface  phenomenon  than 
a  deep-seated  one,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  favorable  conditions  for 
fissure  formation  and  deposition  from  solution  controlled  !)y  tempeni- 
ture  and  pressure. 

The  source  of  the  gold  he  thought  to  !)e  undoubtedly  the  quartz 
veins  which  traverse  the  Jurassic  slates,  a  fact  to  his  mind  refuting 
Murchison's  theory  of  the  occurrence  of  gold  exclusively  in  Paleozoic 
rocks.  He  found  no  evidence  to  support  the  opinion  that  the  large 
size  of  the  nuggets  in  the  gravel  was  due  to  a  gradual  growth  through 
cheniical  precipitation."  He  regarded  such  as  more  or  less  dentritic 
and  branching  masses  which  have  been  liberated  from  the  gangue  and 
reduced  to  pebble  form  by  the  pounding  the}^  received  in  the  moving 
gravels. 

Whitney's  work  on  the  auriferous  gravels  was  followed  in  1880  and 
1882  by  an  equally  comprehensive  work  on  climatic  changes  of  later 
geological  times,  the  discussion  being  based  largely  on  observations 
made  during  the  work  of  the  California  survey. 
Su^Sl'iMiS!7882.  Whitney  was  struck  by  the  appeamnce  of  recent  desic- 
cation in  the  West,  as  illustrated  by  the  lake  regions 
of  the  Great  l^in,  and  from  a  study  of  the  phenomena  here  met  with 
as  compared  with  those  in  other  regions  he  was  led  to  conclusions 
radically  at  variance  with  those  commonly  accepted  by  his  co-workers. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  work  on  the  auriferous  gravels  he 
took  the  ground  that  there  had  been  no  appreciable  change  in  eleva- 
tion of  the  Sierras  yince  the  close  of  Cretaceous  times,  and  he  argued 
that  the  Tertiary  auriferous  gravels  were  laid  down  by  the  rivers  of 
that  period  which  flowed  through  broad  channels,  the  present  deep-cut 
V-shaped  channels  being  due  to  the  smaller  volume  of  water  which 
was  the  result  of  a  decrease  in  annual  precipitation. 

Concerning  such,  he  wrote: 

It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  safe  to  aHHuiiie  that  where  U-8hape<l  valleys  exist  the  i)er- 
penciicular  wallH  have  an  orographic  origin  and  that  thone  of  V  form  have  )iad  that 

^Becent  work  of  A.  Liversidge,  the  Australian  mineralogist,  confirms  thin  view. 
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shape  given  to  them  by  the  debris  piles  which  have  accumulated  against  their 
sides.  The  farther  we  descend  the  mountain  elope  the  less  the  grade  and  conj*- 
quently  the  less  the  carrying  power  of  the  stream.  Hence  the  valley  which  L« 
U-shaped  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  acquires  more  and  more  of  a  V  form  a.«  it 
approaches  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  range  from  which  it  heads. 

Whitney  thought  to  be  able  to  trace,  not  to  go  too  much  into  detail, 
a  period  of  wamith  and  heavy  precipitation  followed  by  one  of  desic- 
cation, but  anticipated  b\^  one  of  cold  and  glaciation^  the  glaciers,  how 
ever,  being  limited  to  the  most  elevated  ranges  of  the  Cordilleras.  At 
the  outset  he  announced  himself  as  opposed  to  the  '*wild  and  absurd" 
ideas  that  had  prevailed  regarding  glaciation  in  the  Sierras,  and  stated 
it  as  his  })elief  that  here  at  least  ice  had  pla^^ed  but  an  extremely  sul>- 
ordinate  part  as  a  geological  agent,  though  ''there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  great  California  range  was  once  covered  with  grand  glaciers,  but 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  which  now  lend  such  a  charm  to  the 
Swiss  Alps.-' 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  and  most  of  those  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well  are  included  in  areas  underlain  by  Paleozoic  rocks  or 
those  partly  Paleozoic  and  partly  Archean,  and  are  due  not  to  glacial 
erosion,  ))ut  to  orographic  movements — Lake  Superior,  for  instance, 
occupying  a  synclinal  depression  in  Paleozoic  rocks  just  along  the  edge 
of  the  Azoic  series. 

The  I^ike  region  of  the  Great  Basin  while  likewise  orographic  in 
origin  has  become  desiccated  through  climatic  changes,  he  finding  no 
evidence  that  there  has  been  any  essential  alteration  in  the  configura- 
tion or  topography  of  the  western  side  of  the  continent  since  the 
Glacial  epoch— that  is,  since  the  time  when  the  crests  of  the  highest 
ranges  were  to  some  extent  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Therefore, 
no  part  of  the  desiccation  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  since  that 
time  can  be  due  to  orographic  changes;  the  phenomenon  must  have 
been  a  climatological  one. 

The  phenomenon  of  fiords  he  considered  as  due  to  aqueous  erosion 
along  mountainous  coasts  which  have  since  become  depressed. 

It  was  Whitney's  opinion,  further,  that  the  geological  importance 
of  the  ice  sheet  had  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  seemed  to  him 
beyond  question  that  the  icebergs  had  played  an  impoi*tant  part  in  car- 
rying and  distributing  the  large  angular  bowlders  which  in  man}'  placft* 
rest  upon  th(»  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  their  present  position  by  running  water  or  by  a 
general  ice  sheet. 

He  regarded  it  as  evident  enough  that  the  climate  of  northeastern 
America  during  the  Glacial  epoch  was  a  period  of  greater  precipita- 
tion than  is  now  taking  place,  but  that  it  was  a  period  of  intense  coU 
he  would  not  admit,  (ilaciation  or  a  (ilacial  period  was  due  merely  to 
in(»reased  pn^cipitation.     In  order  that  such  precipitation  should  take 
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plac«  an  increased  evaporation  from  th«?  land  and  water  was  necessary. 
This  could  be  brought  alx)ut  only  by  a  general  increase  of  tempemture, 
the  amount  of  precipitation  being  the  same;  whether  it  would  or  not 
give  rise  to  glaciers  would  depend  upon  temperature,  which  itself 
would  be  dependent  upon  local  conditions  which  might  or  might  not  be 
due  to  elevation  of  land  surfaces.  His  idea,  in  brief,  was  that  while 
during  the  Glacial  epoch  over  the  entire  globe  there  might  be  a  period 
of  suflBcient  warmth  to  produce  the  desired  evaporation,  the  precipita- 
tion would  fall  as  rain  or  snow,  according  to  the  local  uplift  or  depres- 
sion. That  the  glaciers  are  now  retreating  in  nearly  every  instance 
he  regarded  as  due  not  so  nmch  to  a  change  in  climate — at  least,  not 
to  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature — but  rather  to  a  gnidual  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  annual  precipitation.  He  felt  that  ''The  weight  of 
the  highest  authorities  is  decidely  against  the  theories  of  both  Adhe- 
mar  and  Croll,  from  the  standpoint  of  astronomical  science;  while  it 
is  l>elieved  that  these  theories  are  equally  at  variance  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  most  eminent  climatologists  of  the  present  day.  At  all 
events,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a  cyclical  recurrence  of  cold,  or 
Glacial  periods,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  that  indi- 
cating a  progressive  diminution  of  temperature  on  th(»  earth's  surface 
(luring  the  geological  ages,  and  from  the  v(M*v  earliest  time  when  land 
l>egan  to  exist  from  the  conditions  of  which  light  on  this  subject  could 
Ik*  procured. 

In  this  connection  it  may  lx»  mentioned  that  Whitney  considered  the 
movement  of  glacial  ice  due  to  water: 

*  fila<*ier  ice  is  not  Hiniply  ice,  but  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  and  it  in  to  the  pres- 
em'e  of  the  latter  that  the  whole  inawH  owe.s  its  f1exi])ility.  The  lander  the  amount  of 
water,  other  thinj^  lieing  e(}ual,  the  more  easily  the  ^^lacial  mass  moves.  When  the 
water  increasen  80  a8  to  get  the  upj^er  hand,  the  ice  gives  way  with  a  rush  and 
becfjmes  an  avalanche.  *  *  *  The  extreme  variation  of  the  rate  of  motion  of 
different  glaciera  coming  down  from  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ent amounts  of  water  which  they  have  imbibed.'* 

The  rapid  development  of  the  economic  resources  of  Pennsylvania, 
particularly  coal,  iron,  and  i^etroleum,  during  the  years  intervening 
between  the  publication  of  RogcuVs  final  report  (1858)  and  1874, 
Second  Ocoiofficid  arouscd  a  great  pu})lic  demand  for  more  detailed  knowl- 
pSnnSrivlnia  edge  of  geological  facts.     An  api:)eal  was,  therefore, 

1874-1887.  made  to  the  State  legislature  in  1S73  for  the  establish- 

ment of  a  second  geological  survey.  This  culminated  in  1874  in  an 
enactment  providing  for  the  appointment  of  ten  commissioners,  hav- 
ing authority  to  appoint  a  State  geologist  ''of  ability  and  experience" 
who  should,  with  ten  competent  assistants,  make  such  investigations  as 
might  be  required  to  elucidate  the  geology  of  the  State  and  put  the 

''Itfthould  be  noted  that  Whitney's  ideas  were  revieweil  in  a  somewhat  critical 
manner  by  6.  K.  Gilbert  in  Science  for  March  9,  16.  and  23,  lS8a 
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results  of  this  and  previous  work,  of  either  individuals  or  surveys, 
into  a  convenient  form  for  reference. 

Acting  under  this  authority  the  commissioners  in  1874  appointed  as 
State  geologist  J.  P.  Lesley,  a  topographer  of  the  first  survey  under 
Rogers,  and  subsequently  connected,  in  the  capacity  of  topographer 
and  geologist,  with  various  private  surveys — ^a  one-time  clergyman,  and 
then  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Annual 
appropriations  were  made,  amounting  during  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  the  survey  existed  to  $545,000.     Under  these  seemingly  favor- 
able auspices  the  second  survey  was  inaugurated.     With  Lesley  was 
associated  from  time  to  time,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  a  consider- 
able numl)er  of  individuals,  among  whom  mention  may  be  made  of 
C.  A.  Ashburner,  C.  E.  Beecher,  J.  C.  Branner,  J.  F."  Carll,  H.  M. 
Chance,  E.  W.  Clay  pole,  E.  V.  d'Invilliers,  L.  G.  Eakins,  Persifor 
Frazer,  F.  A.  Genth,  C.  E.  Hall,  T.  S.  Hunt,  A.  E.  Lehman,  Leo 
Lesquereux,  A.  S.  McCreath,  F.  Prime,  jr.,  J.  J.  Stevenson,  I.  C. 
White,  Arthur  Winslow,  and  G.  F.  Wright. 

From  the  work  of  this  organization  has  sprung  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  reports  ever  issued  by  any  survey.  Up  to  and  including  18S7, 
when  field  work  was  practically  discontinued,  there  had  appeared  some 
77  octavo  volumes  of  text,  with  35  atlases,  and  a  ''Gmnd  Atlas." 
These  were  followed  in  1892  and  1895  by  the  three  octavo  volumes 
constituting  the  final  report. 

A  ver}^  large  portion  of  the  work  of  this  surve}^  fell  beyond  the 
time  limits  mentally  set  for  the  present  history.  It  may,  however,  l)e 
stated  that  the  main  energies  of  the  organization  were  directed  toward 
the  solving  of  economic  problems,"  and,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Rogers  survey  which  preceded  it,  more  attention  was  devoted  to 
chemical  and  phvsical  than  to  paleontological  questions.  Lesquereux, 
who  had  been  responsible  for  what  paleobotanical  work  was  done 
under  Rogers,  was  commissioned  to  extend  his  investigations,  and  in 
1880  and  1884  issued  three  reports  of  text  and  one  atlas  on  the  Coal 
Flora.  The  strictly  paleontological  work  done  from  1875  to  1880  was 
that  of  J.  J.  Stevenson  and  I.  C.  White,  along  the  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  New  York  borders. 


<'  1  liave  ln^en  o})lige(l  for  the  lant  fourteen  years  to  direct  the  State  survey  alinor^t 
exclusively  in  an  economic  direction,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  of  every  approi>riation 
brin^  as  mut!ii  fruit  to  the  business  community  as  possible,  negle<rting,  in  what 
systematic  geologists  may  possibly  or  probably  consider  a  shameful  manner,  strictly 
scientific  researches.  Even  when  I  have  onlered  long  and  extensive  scientitic 
researches  (as  in  tlie  case  of  the  analyses  of  the  Txjwer  Silurian  limestone  series  oppo- 
site Harrisburg)  it  has  been,  not  in  the  spirit  of  transcendental  science,  but  with  the 
expreas  intention  to  use  the  results  directly  as  applied  science  to  the  economical 
demands  of  the  Stat^i.  It  can  hardly  l)e  understood  by  outsiders  how  completely  a 
State  bureau  is  shut  up  to  this  necessity. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  P.  Lesley. 
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In  1881  and  1883  Professor  White  studied  the  fossils  of  the  middle 
l>olt  of  counties  on  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  the  upper  Juniata 
rivers.  Professor  Stevenson  did  the  same  for  the  Maryland  border, 
while  E.  W.  Claypole  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  special  report 
on  all  forms  discoverable  in  the  district  of  the  lower  Juniata. 

The  main  energies  of  the  survey  were,  as  alwve  not^d,  devoted  to 
economic  problems,  with  particular  reference  to  the  extent  toth  geo- 
graphic and  geologic  of  the  coal  and  petroleum  formations.  A  great 
amount  of  good  was  undoubtedly  accomplished,  perhaps  as  much  as 
one  has  a  right  to  expect.  Work  in  later  years  has,  however,  showed 
that  the  fundamental  defect  of  the  survey  was  lack  of  accurate  topo- 
graphical maps.  This  seems  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fac*t 
that  the  same  defect  Ixicame  obvious  during  the  progress  of  the  Rogei*s 
survey,  and  further,  in  that  Lesley  was,  himself,  a  topographer. 

To  quote  Lesley's  own  words  (manuscript),  the  facts  of  dominant 
importance  which  became  impressed  upon  the  Pennsylvania  survey 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Paleozoic  formations  reach  their  maximum  thicknesH  in  this  State;  and 
i!oneequently  admit  of  a  greater  differt^ntiation  than  elsewhere  into  Hf)ei'ial  groups  of 
IkhIs. 

(2)  The  middle  region  of  the  State  is  magnifuently  plicated  and  eroded,  exposing 
inniimerahle  outcrops,  connecte<i  in  zigzags,  and  of  immenst*  length. 

(3)  No  unconformable  later  deposits  cover  and  <;onceal  these  outcrops,  so  that  there 
i«  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  the  study  of  varia])le  thickness  and  changes  of 
type. 

(4)  The  topographical  features  are  so  <lei>endent  ui)on  the  lithoh^gy  and  structure 
that  any  ge<^logical  survey  of  the  region  must  he  virtually  a  topographical  survey. 

(5)  The  geological  areas  are  of  great  size  an<l  su  clearly  defined,  and  so  distinct  in 
character,  that  they  naturally  (!laimed  and  received  ea<;h  one  a  survey  of  its  own. 
These  areas  are:  1,  The  Bituminous  Coal  Held  of  the  west  and  north;  2,  the  Anthra- 
cite Coal  fields  in  the  east;  3,  the  middle  ])elt  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  formations; 
4,  the  Mesozoic  belt  of  the  south  and  east;  5,  the  South  Mountain  Azoic;  (5,  the 
Philadelphia  belt  of  Azoic  rock;  an<l  7,  the  regi()n  of  (Jlacial  Drift. 

(6)  The  natural  section  of  the  I5ituminouH  Coal  Measures,  down  the  Moncmgahela 
and  up  the  Allegheny  rivers,  relieved  the  study  of  that  part  of  the  Paleozoic  system 
of  all  ambiguity. 

(7)  The  great  amount  of  mining  done  in  the  anthracite  fields  made  that  part  of 
the  survey  peculiarly  exact  and  t^orrect. 

(S)  The  great  size  and  number  of  the  brown  hematite  mines  furnishwl  unusual 
opjKjrtunities  for  the  study  of  that  kind  of  mineral. 

(9)  The  great  size  and  number  of  limestone  <iuarrics,  exploite<l  for  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  for  fertiHzing  farms,  o|)ene<l  to  view  every  part  of  the  great  Siluro- 
Cambrian  formation,  the  whole  of  the  Ix)wer  Helderlx^rg,  all  the  Devonian,  and  most 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  IkmIs. 

(10)  On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania  is  singularly  destitute  of  workable  veins  of 
the  precious  metals.  Its  poverty  in  gold,  silver,  copjier,  and  lead  is  extreme.  It  has 
but  one  important  zinc  deposit;  and  but  one  nickel  mine."  In  fact  its  Azoic  regions 
as  a  whole  are  barren  country,  containing  but  a  few  small  magnetic  iron  ore  l)eds,  in 
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strong  contrast  to  the  adjoining  Azoic  region  of  northern  New  Jersey.  What  little 
white  marble  it  possesses  makes  a  narrow  outcrop  for  a  few  milen  along  a  single  line. 
Some  serpentine  rock,  a  little  chrome  iron,  one  large  soapstone  quarry,  and  some 
kaolin  deposits  conclude  the  list  of  ita  Azoic  minerals. 

Practically  viewed,  the  geology  of  Pennsylvania  is  wholly  Paleozoic,  on  the  meet 
magnificent  scale,  with  an  unexampled  wealth  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal, 
brown  hematite  iron  ore,  limestone,  rock  oil,  and  rock  gas;  and  to  the  study  and 
description  of  these  its  geological  survey  has  from  first  to  laat  been  devoted. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lithological  study  of  the  building  stones  of  the 
State,  or  to  their  economic  description.  The  entire  State  is  a  rock  quarr>-.  Ever\' 
known  building  stone  from  the  granites,  gneisses,  quartzites,  and  trape,  to  hearth- 
stones, flagstones,  brownstone,  and  limestone  can  be  got  with  ease  and  with  infinite 
abundance  on  lines  of  transportation.  All  the  principal  outcrops  of  these  building 
stone  formations  have  been  located  and  their  places  in  the  Paleozoic  serii^s  defined 
in  the  reports,  with  sufficiently  precise  descriptions  of  their  qualities  and  use?;  but 
beyond  this  the  sarvey  could  not  go. 

I^sley  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1819,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in   1838,  becoming  almost  immediately  con- 
nected  with   the   State   geological    survey 
under  Rogers,  in   the   capacity  of   topog- 
rapher.     In    1841.    during 
Sketch  of  Lesley.       the    temporary    suspension 
_  ^^^^  of    this    work,    he   entered 

/W|U'  ~^V9^K  upon  the  study  of  theology  at  Princeton, 

and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1844.  He 
then  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  in 
the  University  of  Halle  during  the  winter 
of  1844-45. 

Returning  to  America,  he  assumed  the 
pastorate  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Milford,  Massachusetts,  but  resigned  in 
1851  and  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  a  change 
in  his  religious  views,  gave  up  the  ministry 
Returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  soon  became  secretary  of 
Steel    Association  and  of  the  American  Philosophical 


%.—.!.  Peler  Lesley. 


altogether, 
the  Iron  and 

Society,  and  prominent  in  geological  matters,  particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  iron  and  coal.  Had  he  so  chosen,  he  could  undoubtedly  have 
acquired  a  fortune,  but,  pref(»rring  science  for  science' sake,  he  put 
aside  all  offers  of  private  gain  and  remained  poor,  often  desperately 
so,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

He  was  a  man  of  tall,  lank,  but  commanding  figure,  and,  according 
to  his  biograi)her,  of  impressionable  and  emotional  nature,  an  enthusi- 
ast and  optimist,  but  often  lamentably  melancholy,  undemonstrative, 
and  even  cynical.  A  man  of  tremendous  nervous  energy,  i^gressive 
and  outspoken,  his  writings  are  full  of  expressions  which,  for  terse- 
ness and  unpolished  emphasis,  are  unequaled.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to 
Powell  relative  to  the  coloring  of  maps  and  the  names  of  the  various 
formations,  he  wrote: 
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The  fart  ih  the^.'  English  iiameH  are  goo<l  for  nothing  in  Ameritai  and  ouf^ht  to 
be  ignored.  If  I  were  an  expert  in  profanity,  I  phouhl  say  damn  the  text-books, 
Dana'8,  Le  Oonte'a,  and  all  of  them.  They  are  mere  museums  of  embarrassments, 
so  far  an  dassiiication  is  in  question.  *  *  *  Fortunately  Pennsylvania  is  a  very 
small  comer  of  the  Unite<l  State**,  and  I  suppoR^  it  matters  very  little  whether  its 
stnu'ture  appears  on  your  map  or  not.  But  in  heaven's  name  (I  mean  the  heaven 
of  geology),  what  do  you  gain  by  distinguishing  a  miserable  su])formation  like  the 
Permian  (one  or  two  ]>at4*hoH)  and  not  distinguishing  an  enormous  subformatipn 
5,000  feet  thick  like  the  Sulwarboniferous?" 

THK  WORK  OF  F.  V.  HAYDKN  AND  F.  B.  MEEK. 

The  reports  of  D.  D.  Owen  and  Dr.  John  Evans  on  the  collections 

made  by  the  latter  in  the  ntauviUHe.^  ttrrtH  of  the  White  River  in  1849, 

as  published  in  1852,  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  in 

the  spring  of  1853  Dr.  F.  V.  Ilayden  and  F.  B.  Meek 

In  the  Bad  Lands,     werc  emploved  by  Prof.  James  Hall  to  visit  the  '''  Bad 

Lands    to  make  collections  of  fossils. 

The  party  met  nt  St.  Louis  on  Saturday,  May  14.  1853,  where  they 
found  Dr.  John  Evanfi  bent  \\\yo\\  a  similar  errand  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard.  Leaving  St.  Louis,  th(»  party  proceeded  by 
boat  up  the  Missouri,  reaching  Fort  Pierre—  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Pierre,  in  South  Dakota  -June  :il,  whence  they  proceeded  by  wagon 
into  the  Ited  Lands  proper.  Here,  in  spite  of  the  difliculty  of  holding 
the  party  together  through  fear  of  hostile  Indians,  they  remained  for 
a  period  of  several  weeks,  returning  to  Fort  Piern^  on  July  18.  They 
brought  with  them  a  larger  and  valuable  collection,  including  mam- 
malian remains  which  were  investigated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy. 

The  Cretaceous  invertebrate  fossils  were  studied  by  Professors  Hall 
and  Meek  and  described  by  them  in  a  memoir  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston  in  1854.  This  paper  was 
accompanied  by  a  brief  vertical  section  by  Meek,  showing  the  order  of 
saperposition  of  the  Cretaceous  beds.  As  this  is  ])elieved  to  be  the 
first  section  of  the  region,  it  is  here  reproduced  in  full: 

Secticfii  of  the  MetnlterH  of  the  Oirtaceouii   Fonnatiuu  us  ttbse.rred  <ni  the  Min^onri  Birer^ 
and  then  ft-  West  nan!  tn  the  Man  raises  Terret*. 

Eocene  Tertiary  formation: 

ClayR,  sandstoneH,  etc.,  coiitainiii);  reinaius  of  Maniuialia.     Tlu'  entire  thickness 
of  this  formation  in  the  Had  Jjinds  is  front  25  to  250  ftH?t. 


ff  Some  of  I^esley'H  "digw"  at  his  follow- workrrH  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 
Thus  in  Volume  I  of  his  linal  rei)ort,  where  attempting  to  descTilx^  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions existing  on  the  earth  during  the  earliest  Archean  times,  and  the  intense  ehem- 
idal  activity  incidental  to  the  deluges  of  ''t<our  rain''  falling  upon  the  hot  surface,  he 
says  (p.  53):  ''AH  this  had  taken  place  before  the  first  age  of  which  we  have  any 
geological  monuments  and  is  only  known  to  G(kI  and  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  who  has 
described  it  magnificently  in  his  Chemical  liesearches." 
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Cretaceous  formation : 

5.  Arenaceous  clay  passing  into  ai^illo-calcareous  sandstone.     80  feet. 

4.  Plastic  clay  with  calcareous  concretions  containing  numerous  fossils.    250  to 

350  feet. 
This  is  the  principal  fossiliferous  bed  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  upon  the  Upper 

Missouri. 
3.  Calcareous  marl,  containing  Ostrea  congesta,  scales  of  fishes,  etc.     100  to  loO 

feet. 
2.  Clay  containing  few  fossils.     80  feet. 
1.  Sandstone  and  clay.     90  feet. 
Buff-colored  magnesian  limestone  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 

In  the  following  spring  (1854)  Doctor  Hay  den  again  ascended  the 

Missouri  River,  this  time  partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 

Fur  Company.     He  spent  two  years  on  this  expedition,  during  which 

time   he   visited  the   various  portions   of  the  Upper 

Hnydcii's  Work  on 

the  Upper  MiMouri,  Missouri,  being  without  any  other  means  than  what  he 
earned  or  secured  in  various  ways  as  he  went  alon^. 
and  dependent  even  for  subsistence  entirely  on  such  friends  as  he  met 
in  the  country,  among  whom  were  Col.  A.  J^^Vaughan,  the  Indian 
agent,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Culbertson,  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

He  traversed  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Benton  and  the  Yellow- 
stone to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  also  considerable  portions  of 
other  districts  not  inunediately  bordering  on  the  Missouri.  As  the 
boats  of  the  fur  company  had  to  be  towed  in  ascending  the  river,  the 
progress  was  necessarily  slow.  The  time  thus  occupied  by  the  boats 
was  utilized  by  Hayden  on  the  shores,  and  as  a  result  he  tmversed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  journey  on  foot. 

The  vertebrate  remains  collected  on  this  trip  were,  as  in  a  previous 
case,  described  by  Doctor  Leidy,  mainly  in  papers  read  before  the 
Aeadem}^  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  invertebrates 
were  described  by  Doctor  Hayden  himself  in  connection  with  Professor 
Meek.  The  collections,  which  were  deposited  partly  with  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  St.  Louis  and  partly  with  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  contained  a  larger  number  of  species  than  all 
those  previously  known  from  that  country,  many  of  them  being  new 
and  of  a  remarkable  character. 

F^arly  in  185H  Hayden  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  on  February  15 

of  that  year  received  from  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  of  the  U.  S.  Corpi? 

of  Topographical  Engineers,  an  offer  to  report  upon  the  Sioux  country. 

This  report  was  made,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year 

Hayden  with  ^  •  i     i  •  #    i  •  .  .    "    i 

Warren  in  the  Sioux  Warren  appointed   hnn  one  of   his  assistants  in  toe 

Country.  1856.  ,  •       ^    i       ^-   i,  t^.  ^     ^      ^,» 

exploration  of  the  lellowstone  Kiverand  the  Missouri 
River  from  Foi*t  Pierre  to  a  point  60  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

The  field  work  of   this  expedition   began  on  June  28,  the  party 
returning  U^  Fort  Pierre  on  October  22,  and  reaching  Washington  in 
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November.     In  May,  1857,  Haydeii  wa«  again  appointed  geologist  by 
itevdMiwith  Lieutenant  Warren,  tiiis  time  on  an  expedition  to  the 

wmn  In  the  BiKk  Black  Hilln.     The  party  was  organized  at  Sioux  City 
in  June  and   prot^eeded   up  the   Loup  Fork  of  the 
Platte,  returning  to  Fort  I-ieavonworth,  Kansas,  early  in  the  following 
December. 
Hayden  noted  the  occurrence  of  -  - 

1.  Metamorphie  Azoic  rocks,  including  gmnite. 

2.  Ijower  Silurian  (Potsdam). 

3.  Devonian  (?). 

4.  Carboniferous. 

5.  Permian. 

6.  Jurassic. 

7.  Cretaceous. 

8.  Tertiary. 

9.  Post-Tertiary  and  Quaternary. 

In  a  preliminary  report  given  hy  Warren  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Science  for  May,  1859,  attention  was  called  to  the  imiwrtant  physi- 
ogi*aphic  fact  that  the  Niobmra  River  seemed  ''to  run  along  a  swell  or 
ridge  on  the  surface  and  to  be  pmctically  without  tributaries.'' 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  though  not  the  prin- 
ciple, that  streams  flowing  from  a  mountainous  country  and  laden  with 
silt  may,  in  their  lower  levels  where  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the 
carrj'ing  power  less,  so  deposit  their  load  as  to  build  up  both  the  bot- 
tom and  banks,  and  this  until  the  stream  actually  occupies  the  crest  of 
a  ridge.  The  Platte  River  is,  however,  a  better  illustration  of  this 
than  is  the  Niobrara.  That  portion  of  the  channel  running  between 
steep  bluffs  he  thought  ''must  have  originated  in  a  fissure  in  the  rocks 
which  the  water  basins  enlarged  and  made  more  uniform  in  size.'' 
This  failure  at  this  late  day  to  realize  that  a  stream  may  carve  out  its 
own  channel  can  be  excused  only  on  the  ground  that  Warren  was  not 
a  geologist. 

During  the  summer  of  1858  Messrs.  Ha}- den  and  Meek  explored  a 

portion  of  what  was  then  called  the  Territory  of  Kansas.     The  route 

followed,  as  given  by  Hayden  in  his  report  published  in  the  Proceedings 

of  the  Academv  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 

SSS^mST*"'"  was  as  follows:' 

From  Leavenworth  City  on  the  Missouri,  across  the 
country  to  Indianola  near  the  mouth  of  Soldier  Creek  and  the  Kan- 
sas River;  thence  up  the  north  side  of  Kansas  and  Smoky  Hill  rivers 
to  the  mouth  of  Solomons  Fork.  Here  they  crossed  the  Smoky 
Hill,  following  it  up  on  the  south  side  to  a  point  near  the  ninety- 
eighth  degree  of  west  longitude^  from  which  point  they  struck  across 
the  country  in  a  southwest  direction  to  the  Santa  Fe  road,  which 
was    followed    northeastward    to  the    head  of  Cottonwood  Creek. 
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Leaving  the  road  h(»re,  they  went  down  the  Cottonwood  Valley  somet^) 
miles,  when  they  turned  due  eafst  to  Council  (irove,  from  which  place 


the  Santa  Fe  road  was  followed  southwest  for  afxnit  24  miles  to  a 
watering  place  known  as  Lost  Springs.  Here  they  struck  acrass  the 
country  in  a  northwest  direction  to  Smoky  Hill  River  again  at  a  point 
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larly  oppoaite  the  mouth  of  Solomons  Fork.  Thence  the  route  lay 
»wn  the  south  side  of  Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas  rivere  to  Lawrence, 
d  thence  airross  the  Kansas  in  a  northeastward  direction  to  Leaven- 
>rth  city.  The  explorations  were  ver^^  succesvsful,  and  the  results 
ilxxiied  in  numerous  papers  in  the  Proceeding's  of  the  Academy  of 
itural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

In  April,  1859,  Capt.  W.  F.  Raynolds  was  instructed  to  organize  an 

[K^dition  for  the  explomtion  of  the  country  from  which  flow  the 

►per  trihutaries  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  of  the  mountains  in 

which  these  triliutaries  and  the  Gallatin  and  Madison 

^dcn  with  «.i  0     t       ^  i  •  ••  i«  ^\       ».        ^^    ^r^ 

molds**  forks  of  the  Missouri  have  their  s(»urce.     On  April  22 

Doctor  Ilayden  was  api)ointed  surj^eon  and  naturalist 

this  expedition.  The  party  left  St.  I^ouis  May  28,  1859,  ^oing  up 
e  Missouri  to  Fort  Pierre,  whi<*li  point  was  reached  about  the  middle 

June.  From  here  the  route  was  westward  and  northwestward  to 
e  Yellowstone  River  by  wa\'  of  the  Cheyenne,  the  Belle  Fourche, 
d  Powder  rivers.  The  Yellowstone  was  nMiched  near  the  mouth  of 
e  Big  Horn  about  the  middle  of  August.  From  the  Yellowstone 
e  expedition  turned  southward  early  in  September  and  followed 
)  the  Big  Horn,  skirting  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Big  Horn  Moun- 
ins,  finally  going  into  winter  (juarters  on  Deep  Creek,  near  the  North 
atte  River,  about  the  middle  of  October. 

The  following  May  (186(0  explonxtions  were  resumed,  the  expedi- 
>n  going  to  Fort  Ifenton,  on  the  Missouri,  by  way  of  the  North 
atte.  Wind,  Snake,  and  Madison  rivers.  Fort  Benton  was  reached 
1I3'  14.  On  the  23d  of  July  the  return  trip  to  Omaha  was  begun, 
o  part}'  proceeding  by  }>oat  down  the  Missouri  River  to  Fort  Union, 
id  from  the  latter  point  hy  land.  Omaha  was  reached  October  4, 
here  the  party  disbanded. 

The  report  of  this  last  expedition,  published  early  in  1869,  com- 
•ised  some  174  octavo  pages,  including  3(>  pages  of  paleontological 
)tes  by  J.  S.  Newberry.  It  was  accompanied  })v  a  colored  geological 
apof  the  region  north  of  the  forty -second  parallel  and  lying  between 
e  ninety -eighth  and  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  meridians  (tig.  97). 
Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  arrivrd  at  by  Hay  den  as  a 
.suit  of  observations  on  these  (expeditions  are  as  follows:  He  announced 

1857  the  discovery  of  Potsdam  sandstone  in  the  country  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  a  preliminary 
Sj?woi*."*'^***"**P"^'''c^^^i^"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for 
1861  described  it  as  more  or  l(»ss  changed  by  heat  from 
mcath.  The  other  formations  noted  were  Carboniferous  (including 
^rmian?),  red  arenaceous  deposits  overling  the  Carl)oniferous,  but  of 
icertain  age;  Jurassic,  Crebiceous,  and  Tertiary  deposits.  During 
e  long  interval  that  elapsed  b(»tween  the  deposition  of  the  earliest 
irt  of  the  Silurian  and  th(»  commencement  of   the  <Jarl)oniferous, 
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he  believed  dr}'  land  to  have  prevailed  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
West,  and  he  found  no  evidence  of  deep-water  deposits  until  far  up 
into  the  Cretaceous.     Near  the  close  of  this  epoch  the  waters  of  the 
great  Cretaceous  seas  receded  toward   the  present  position  of  the 
Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  leaving  large 
areas  in  the  central  West  dr\'  land  with  but  a  slight  elevation  above 
the  sea  level.     He  showed  that  the   White  River  Tertiary  deposits 
were  younger  than  the  Lignite,  and  that  the  older  members  of  the 
western  Tertiary  were  clearly  separable  into  four  divisions  exclusive 
of  the  Pliocene  of  the  Niobrara.     He  Ijelieved  that  the  estiiarian  depos- 
its ushered  in  the  dawn  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  and  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Eocene  period.     The  (n  idence  of  the  fossils  was  regarded  as 
indicating  that  a  much  milder  climate  prevailed  throughout  the  West 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  Tertiary  than  at  present — a  cltniate 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gulf  States  at  the  present  day. 

In  an  article  on  the  Primordial  sandstone  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1862,  he  announced 
the  finding  of  undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  New  York  series  in  two  important 
outliers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  He  pointed  out  the  singular 
uniformit}'  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments  and  general  lithological 
resemblance  to  the  eastern  type,  but  did  not  regard  this  as  due  to  the 
currents  bringing  the  material  from  the  East.  He  thought,  rather, 
that  the  uniformity  was  due  to  a  similar  uniformity  on  the  part  of  the 
underlying  rocks  from  which  sediments  were  derived — tbat  is,  he 
believed  that  the  source  of  all  the  sediments  composing  the  Primor- 
dial rocks  in  the  West  could  })e  traced  to  underljnng  rocks  in  the 
immediate  vicinit}'.  He  noted  the  gradual  thinning  out  of  this  Pri- 
mordial sandstone  toward  the  West,  and  quoted  the  observations  of 
D.  D.  Owen  in  Minnesota,  Whitney  in  Iowa,  Safford  in  Tennessee, 
and  Shumard  in  Texas  as  confirmatory.  The  lower  secondary  forma- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  as  he  pointed  out,  gradually  increased  in 
thickm^ss. 

He  noted  no  unconformability  in  any  of  the  fossiliferous  sedimen- 
tary rocks  of  the  Northwest  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  true  Lignite  Tertiary,  but  found  proof  of  two  great  periods 
of  disturbance,  tlie  one  prior  to  the  deposition  of  Potsdam  sandstone, 
when  the  Azoic  or  granitic  rocks  were  elevated  to  a  more  or  less 
inclined  position,  and  the  other,  much  the  more  important,  at  the 
close  of  the  Lignite  Tertiary,  when  the  "massive  nuclei  of  the  ranges 
were  raised  above  the  surrounding  country." 

In  the  AnuM'ican  rlournal  of  Science  for  1862  Ha^-den  had  an  impor- 
tant paper  in  regard  to  the  period  of  elevation  of  the  ninges  of  the 
Rocky  Mounbiins  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries.    He  regarded  the  evi(l(»nce  as  clear  that  the  great  subterranean 
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forces  which  elevated  the  western  portion  of  the  continent  were  called 
into  operation  toward  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  and  that  the 
gradual  rising  continued  without  a  goneml  bursting  of  the  earth's 
aurfaco  until  the  accunuilation  of  tlio  Tertiary  lignite  d(^|M)sits,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  thoni.  Also,  that  after  the  fnicture  of  the 
surface  ccmmenced  and  the  great  crustal  movements  began  to  display 
themselves,  the  whole  country  continued  rising,  though  i)crhaps  with 
intervening  periods  of  subsidence,  up  to  and  even  including  the  present 
period. 

During  the  years  of  the  civil  war  western  exploration  of  all  kinds 
was  interrupted.  Ilayden  served  in  the  Federal  army  as  a  surgeon 
from  {H&2  until  IMi)^  resigning  to  accept  the  ])osition  of  professor  of 
niiiiei-alogy  and  geology  in  the  I'niversity  of  Pc^nnsylvania,  a  position 
which  he  rebtined  until  1S72. 

In  the  sunnner  of  IS^^H  he  undertook  a  second  expedition  to  the  Bad 
I^mds,  this  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia.  In  company  with  flames  Stevenson  he  left  Fort 
KandalL  South  Dakobi,  August  8.     The  trii)  was  made 

Haydcn*s  SM;ond  ..,  .  ,  ,  •     ,  /.^.  i 

Bxpeditioa  to  the      with  a  SIX  luule  team  and  occudkhI  tiftv-two  davs,  dur- 

B«I  Lands,  1866.         .  ,.    ,  ..      ^     •      ,         T      i  i*    x-i-.  ^ 

mg  which  a  circuit  of  six  hundred  and  nft}'  miles  was 
accomplished.  The  large  and  valuable  collection  of  mammalian  fossils 
was  described  by  Ijcidy  in  his  great  work  of  upward  of  450  large 
octavo  pages  and  HO  plates,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  work  began  with  an  intro- 
duction of  12  jMigeson  the  geology  of  th(^  Tertiary  formations  of  Dakota 
and  Nebraska,  accompanied  by  a  map.  In  this  work  Ilayden  ix)inted 
out  the  possibility  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  heretofore  existing 
l>etween  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods  by  means  of  transition 
beds  l)elonging  to  the  lignite  series.  He  reiterated  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  previous  writings,  to  the  effect  that,  at  th(>  close  of  the 
Cretaceous  period,  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  was  occupied  l>v  the  wat(»rs 
of  an  ocean  with  perhaps  a  few  peaks  projecting.  Near  the  close  of 
the  period  the  surface  had  reached  an  elevation  so  great  as  to  form 
long  lines  of  sepanition  betwtn^n  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  on  the 
East  and  tho.se  of  the  Pacific  on  the  West,  and  then  this  great  water- 
shed l>egan  to  rise  above  the  surrounding  country  and  the  period  of 
great  fresh- water  lakes  was  inaugurated.  The  elevation  during  the 
Cretaceous  period  he  regarded  as  slow  and  gradual,  but  at  a))out  the  close 
of  the  |>eriod  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiaiy  the  limit  of  tension 
in  the  crust  was  reached  and  long  lines  of  fracture  commenced  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  pr(\sent  mountain  ranges,  including  the  lofty 
continuous  ranges  with  a  granitoid  nucleus  along  the  (»asU»rn  portion 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  the  Wind  River,  Rig  Horn,  Ltimmie,  or 
Black  Hills.  He  showed  that  th(^  Tertiary  beds  were  in  part  dei)osited 
liefore  the  upheaval,  as  indicat^^l  by  the  inclination  of  the.  V\^waV^\v^\^« 
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The  lower  Tertiary  fossils  included  In-ackish-wat^r  forms,  and  hi» 
thought  to  tnice  th(»  ''history  of  the  growth  of  the  continent  step  hy 
step  from  the  purely  marine  waters  of  the  Cretaeeous  oce«n  to  tho 
period  wh(Mi  the  mountain  ranges  were  elevated,"  the  ocean  waters 
excluded  and  inclosed  lakes  formed,  at  first  salt,  hut  gradually  fresh- 
ened b\'  influx  from  fresh-water  streams,  lie  stated  further  that  the 
elevating  forces  acted  throughout  the  Tertiary  and  post -Tertiary  p- 
riods,  and  probably  continue  to  a(*t  down  to  the  present  time.  Durin».f 
the  Tertiary  period  there  existed  at  least  four  and  possiblj'  five  of  these 
fresh- water  lak(»s  in  thi?  West,  two  of  which  were  of  gre^it  extent.  The 
deposits  in  thes(^  lakes  formed  the  bad  lands  of  the  Judith,  the  great 
Lignite  basin,  the  Wind  River  basin,  and  the  White  River  group.  A 
l>ortion  of  this  last,  that  in  the  region  of  the  White  River,  he  reganled 
as  of  Miocene  age. 

THE  r.  S.  (JKOLOUICAL  AND  (4K()(;RAPH1CAL  SURVEYS  UNDER  F.  V. 

IIAYDEN. 

In  the  spring  of   IS()7  Hayden,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Genenil  Land  Office,  and  with  an  appropriation  from  Congress  amount- 
ing to  S?5,<X)0,  begjin  his  work  as  U.  S.  geologist  in  Nebraska,  and  in 
so  doing  laid  the  foundation  for  the  I- .  S.  Geological 
Iseh^i^mYn^^.^''     Survey  as  it  exists  to-day.     Hayden  was  assisted  dur- 
ing the  first  year  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White  and  F.  B.  Meek. 
His  first  annual  report  comprised  f)4  octavo  pages,  and  dealt  largely 
with  the  possible  occurrence  of  workable  bt»d.s  of  coal  within  the  State 
(decided  in  the  negative);  th(»  loess,  which  he  regarded  as  silt  brought 
down  by  streams  and  dei>>sited  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  and  considera- 
ti<ms  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  depos- 
its.    In  1S()S  the  appropriation  of  5|i5,CH.)0  was  renewed 
w?;m?i"'r868.*"    «"(!  the  field  of  work  extended  into  Wyoming.     In  his 
report  of  102  pages  he  (»alled  attention  to  the  probable 
Tertiary  age  of  all  th(»  coal  of  both  Wyoming  and  Colorado.     Id  186l» 
^10,000  was  appropriat4»(l  and  the  field  of  work  transferred  to  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico,  th(»  survey  being  at  the  same  time  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior.     His  assist- 

Work  of  Hayden  In  ^  i  .  *  »  i  ••^  ««< 

coionidoand  New      ants  for  this  survcv  wcrc  James  htevenson;  Henrv  " . 

Mexico,  1869.  _,„.  t*    '    .<.         ii  .    .  .  , 

hlliott,  artist;  rersifor  rrazer,  nunmg  engineer  and 
metallurgist;  Cyrus  Thomas,  entomologist  and  lx)tanist;  E.  C.  Car- 
rington,  zoologist,  and*  B.  II.  Cheever,  jr. 

In  this  rei)ort  he  confirmed  the  statement  made  by  him  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  for  March,  ISCJS — 

that  all  the  lij^niti'  Tertiary  l>e<ls  of  tht^  West  are  but  fra^rnentii  of  one  great  l«.«in, 
interrupted  here  arnl  there  hy  the  upheaval  of  mountain  chains  or  concealed  by  the 
deiMKMition  of  newer  format  iont3. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904.— Merrill. 
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I  pointed  out  that  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  '^  is 
f  a  gigantic  anticlinal  and  all  the  lower  ranges  and  ridges 
*  only  monoclinals,  descending  steplike  to  the  plains  on  each 
)f  the  central  axis."  Also  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  ranges 
e  Rocky  Mountain  system — one  with  a  granitoid  nucleus,  with 
lines  of  fracture,  and  in  the  aggregate  possessing  a  specific  trend; 
)ther  with  a  basaltic  nucleus,  composed  of  a  scries  of  volcanic 
!  or  outbursts  of  ign(»ous  rocks,  in  man\'  cases  forming  saw-like 
s  like  those  of  the  Sierras. 

foimd  no  evid<incesof  any  unconformity  between  the  Cretaceous 

lower  Tertiary  l>eds  and   no  such  changes  in  the  sediments  as 

:1  account  for  the  sudden  and  ai)parentl\^  complete  destruction  of 

lie  life  at  the  dose  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

visited  the  Salt  I^ake  Valh\v  and  examined  the  terraces  and  old 

lin(»s  of  (ireat  Salt  Lake,  describing  the  beds  as  of  i)ost-Pli()cene 

uaternary  age  and  correlating  them  with  the  terraces  noted  by 

above  the  Wasatch  Canyon.     He  found  this  stages  of  beds  so 

y  extended  and  so  largely  developed  in  Weber  and  Salt   Lake 

ys  that  he  regjirded  it  as  worthy  of  a  distinct  name,  and  in  con- 

?nce  called  it  the  Salt  Lake  group.      lie  afterwards  (in   1871) 

xl  the  nanje  to  the  older  beds,  which  he  considered  as  of  later 

ene  age,  recognizing  the  mon»  modern  (character  of  the  terraces 

lich  he  found  a  great  abundance  of  fresh-wat(;r  shells. 

e  question  of  priority  in  this  region  having  arisen  l>etween  the 

and  Hayden  surveys,  it  may  l;)e  well  to  state  that,  according  to 

\.  C.  Peale,  Hay  den's  first  work  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valh^y  was 

in  the  years  18GS,  [HiV-K  and  1870,  and  the  n^sults  published  in 

uary,  1S09,  during  the  latter  pirt  of  IStVJ,  and  the  early  part  of 

The  report  of  the  field  work  of  ls7o  in  Wyoming  wius  first 

ed  in  1871,  and  a  second  tMlition  issued  in  is72. 

1S70,  with  appropriations  inen»ased  to  i?2.5,0()O,  Hayden's  field  of 

itions  WHS  transferred  to  Wyoming  and  portions  of  contiguous 

;ories.     Stevenson,  Elliott,  and  Thomas  wen»  with  hiu)  as  before, 

while  W.  H.  Ja(*kson,  photographer;  John  II.  Beaman, 

ial?*ta70.'"     meteorologist;  A.   L.   Ford,  mineralogist;  C.  P.  Car- 

rington,  zoologist,  and  Henry  1).  Schmidt,  naturalist, 

added  to  the  scientific  corps. 

e  party  outfitted  atChey(».nno,  in  Wyoming,  and  proceeded  north- 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Laramie  range,  exploring  the  Platte 
'  as  far  as  the  Ited  Buttes,  and  thejic<^  passing  across  the  di\nde  to 
•weetwater;  thence  to  the  source  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
[igdown  Big  and  Little  Sandy  creeks  to  Green  River,  and  explor- 
ae  northern  slope  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  From  Fort  Bridger 
3ute  lay  southward  to  Henrys  Fork,  which  was  explored  down  to 
NAT  MUS  1904 38 
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its  junction  with  Green  River  proper.  From  Green  River  Station  the 
route  followed  the  old  stage  route  up  Bitter  Creek  by  w^ay  of  Bridger 
Pass  and  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  across  the  Laramie  Plains,  and 
through  the  Lammie  Range  by  way  of  Cheyenne  Pass,  back  to  the 
point  of  departure. 

Studies  were  made  also  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  between 
Cheyenne  and  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  No  topographer  accompanied 
the  party,  and  the  maps  used  were  those  constructed  by  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Army,  which  were,  however,  so  inaccurate  that 
to  delineate  the  geology  upon  them  in  any  but  the  most  general  way 
was  practically  impossible. 

During  this  season  Hayden  worked  out  the  sequence  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  made  the  subdivisions  of  the  latter 
into  Dakota,  Fort  Pierre,  and  Fox  Hill  groups,  which  are  still  recog- 
nized. He  remarked  that  some  of  the  fossils  found  in  southern 
Nebraska  seemed  to  possess  Permian  affinities,  though  as  they  all 
extended  down  into  the  Coal  Measures  they  could  not  be  considered  as 
characteristic,  and  therefore  those  rocks  which  he  had  previously 
mapped  and  colored  as  Permian  should  be  relegated  to  the  Permo- 
Carboniferous. 

He  noted  the  occurrence  of  Potsdam  sandstone  with  OholeUa  juimi 
and  Lingula  at  South  Pass  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sweetwater.  The 
massive  granites  as  well  as  the  intercalated  stiutified  gneisses  extend- 
ing from  South  Pass  City  nearly  to  Pacific  Springs  were  all  regarded 
as  of  sedimentary  origin.  He  showed  that,  near  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period,  the  ocean  extended  all  over  the  area  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  A  little  later 
the  great  watershed  of  the  continent  was  marked  out  and  the  marine 
waters  were  separated  into  more  or  less  shallow  seas,  lakes,  and  marshes, 
within  which  grew^  the  abundant  forests  that  went  to  form  the  coal 
beds. 

From  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  vegetable  impressions  found  in 
these  beds,  he  argued  that  coal  strata  of  contemporaneous  origin  may 
be  purely  marine,  purely  fresh  water,  or  brackish,  dependent  upon 
local  conditions.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sea  had  not  had  access  to 
the  Salt  Ijake  Valley  since  middle  Tertiary  times,  the  sediments  from 
800  to  1,200  feet  in  thickness,  called  by  him  the  Salt  Lake  group,  l)eing 
regarded  as  of  Pliocene  age  and  contemporaneous  with  the  Niobrara, 
Arkansas,  and  Santa  Fe  groups,  and  of  fresh  water  origin. 

This  report  of  Hayden  was  accompanied  by  special  reports  by  Meek 
on  the  invertebrate  paleontology,  by  Cope  and  Leidy  on  the  vertebrate 
paleontologv,  ))y  Lesquereux  on  paleobotany,  and  by  Newberry  on  the 
ancient  lakes  of  western  North  America.  The  volume  marks  Ae 
beginning  of  Cop<*'s  work  with  the  Hayden  survey,  which  resulted 
later  in  the  production  of  the  two  monographs  on  the  vertebrata  of  the 
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x^ous  arid  Tbrtiiary  formations  of  the  West,  the  latter;  ix>pulari^ 
n  as  "Cope'*s  Primer,"  a  pudgy  volume  of  1,009  pages  and  Isi 
»ge  plates.  With  this  year,  too,  Ijegan  flackson's  work,  which 
ted  in  the  production  of  what  were  at  the  time  the  finest  land- 
i  photographs  ever  taken,  and  which  excited  the  wonder  and  admi- 
1  of  geologists  the  world  over. 

1871,  with  an  appropriation  of  S40,<HK),  field  openitions  wt»re  ti-ans- 
d  to  Montana  and  portions  of  adjacent  territories,  inchiding  wliat 
w  the  Yellowstone  Park.  To  the  party  of  the  year  previous  wiis 
.iHg^ett      ft^d^d  An- 

'•^'*  boi-ti,    to- 

ipher*,  G.  N»  Allen,  bot- 
>  and  Dr.  A;  C;  Peal^, 
hilogist.  The  roiite  lay 
Ogden,  Utah,  along  the 
\  of  Salt  Lake  to  Wil- 
CityJ  thence  through 
Vasatch  rahge  to  Cash 
y,  and  up  the  valley 
le  divide  l)etWeen  the 
[^ke  and  8nake  River 
s.  From  this  point  they 
nded  Marsh  Creek  to 
►nake  River  basin  and 
Hall.  Following  the 
route  to  Virginia  Junc- 
they  crossed  Blai^kTail 
(^/reek  near  its  source; 
•e  down  the  Stinking 
a-  to  Virginia  City: 
crossing  the  divide 
ard  to  the  Madison 
r,  they  descended  the 
V  about   80  miles  and 

ed  over  the  other  divide  to  P'ort  Ellis,  at  the  head  of  the  (lallatin 
•.  From  Fort  Ellis  they  passed  again  eastward  over  the  divide 
3en  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  to  Bottler's  ranch,  where 
stablished  a  permanent  camp.  A  portion  of  the  party  then  pro- 
d  up  the  Yellowstone  and  ent(U-ed  the  park  an»a,  surveying  the 
noth  hot  springs  on  Gardners  River,  the  Grand  (^anyon  of  the 
wstone,  the  upper  and  lower  geyser  ])asins,  and  the  lake.  On 
ning  to  Bottler's  ranch  in  August,  they  passed  down  the  Yellow- 
to  Shields  River  and  Fort  Ellis,  and  thence  down  the  Gallatin  to 
3  Forks,  up  the  Jefferson  to  the  Iteaver  Head  Branch  and  to 


Fig.  { 


i.— Edward  Drinker  Cojm'  with  Fknll  of  Loxolopho- 
fion  coniuUis. 
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Horse  Plain  Creel:,  and  across  the  main  Rotiky  Mountaiti  divide  to  tlie 
headwaters  of  Medicine  Lodge  Creek,  into  the  Sttake  River  basin, 
to  Fort  Hall  once  more,  and  thence  across  the  mouhtaihs  to  thei  head 
of  Bear  River  and  up  the  river  to  Evanston,  on  the  Utiion  Pacifi(j 
Railroad,  where  the  party  disbanded. 

As  in  years  previous,  Messrs.  Cope,  Lesquereux,  Leidy ,  Meek,  New- 
berry, and  others  served  as  collaboi-ators  in  their  especial  fields.  The 
hot  springs  and  geysers  were  described  in  considerable  detail,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  but  the  feeble  manifestations  of  dying  volcanic 
energy  recognized.  It  was  shown  that  the  mountain  ranges  passed 
over  lie  along  the  borders  of  synclinal  valleJ^s,  which  were  originally 
the  basins  of  fresh  water  lakes,  and  that  all  the  ranges  had  a  general 
north  and  south  or  northwest  and  southeast  trend,  and  were  here  and 
there  connected  by  cross  chains;  that  the  three  main  branches  of  the 
Missouri — the  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Gallatin — flowed  through  val- 
leys now  extending  to  a  width  of  3  to  5  miles  and  now  contnu-ting  to 

narrow  canyons,  the  expansions  of  which 


Shad  all  been  lake  basins  within  late  Tertian- 
and  perhaps  early  quaternary  times.     The 
valleys  were  regarded  as  in  part  due  to 
erosion,  but  for  the  most  part  as  syncli- 
nal folds,  the  intervening  mountain  ridges 
being  wedge-like  masses  of  Carlwniferous 
limestones. 
The  work  done  this  year  by  Hayden  and 
his  party  resulted  in  the  setting  aside  of 
the  Yellowstone  region  as  a  national  park. 
In  1872,  with  appropriations  increased  to 
$75,000,  Hayden  divided  his  force  into  two 
FIG.  99.-Fieidiiig  Bradford  Meek.      Parties.     The   first,   under  his  inmiediate 

charge,  consisting  of  Adolf  Burck,  chief 
topographer;  Henry  Gannett,  astronomer;  A.  E.  Brow^n,  assistiint 
topographer;  E.  R.  Wakefield,  meteorologist;  A.  C.  Peale,  mineralo- 
gist; W.  H.  Holmes,  artist,  and  W.  B.  Piatt,  natumlist. 
MoiuSL"!*^?!"  *"  '•''^i'^  division  left  Fort  Ellis,  Montana,  and  explored 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  Gallatin,  and 
Madison  rivers  in  nuich  more  detail  than  had  been  done  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  second  or  Snake  River  division,  under  the  directorship  of  Jaiiie^ 
Stevenson,  included  Frank  H.  Bradley,  chief  geologist;  W.  R.  Taggert, 
assistant  geologist;  Gustavus  R.  Bechler,  chief  topographer;  Adolph 
Herring  and  Thomas  W.  Jaycox,  assistant  topographers;  William 
Nicholson,  meteorologist;  John  M.  Coulter,,  botanist;  Dr.  Josiah 
Curtis,  surgeon  and  naturalist,  and  William  H.  Jackson,  photographer. 
This  division  visited  the  Snake  River  or  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Columbia 
in  Idaho  and  Wyoming  territories,  a  region  up  to  that  time  little 
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known.  The  Teton  Moantains — a  prominent  range — ^were  ascended 
by  Stevenson  on  this  trip,  this  being  the  first  time,  it  was  claimed, 
that  the  feat  had  been  accomplished  ]\y  a  white  man. 

Professors  Leidy  and  Cope  spent  a  large  part  of  the  summer  in 
studying  the  ancient  lake  basins  in  the  interior,  and  obtained  the 
matenals  described  in  Volumes  1  and  2  of  the  tjuarto  tinal  reports. 
I-<esquereux  spent  several  months  in  exploring  the  coal  beds  to  ascer- 
tain their  geological  position,  and  F.  B.  Meek  and  H.  M.  Bannister 
studied  the  invertebrates." 

From  a  preliminary  study  l^esquereux  was  inclined  to  call  the  lign  te 
beds  mostly  Eocene.  Meek  regarded  them  as  Upper  Cretaceous,  pass- 
ing through  transition  beds  to  the  Eocene,  and  C/0][>e  regarded  them  as 
Cretaceous.  Hayden  in  this  report  gives,  himself,  a  brief  review  of 
the  opinions  held  and  the  evidence  on  which  same  is  based,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  deposition  of  the  lignite  strata  began  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Cretaceous  |x>riod  and  continued  on  into  Tertiary  time 
without  any  marked  physical  l)reak,  so  that 
many  of  the  Cretaceous  types,  (»sp<K'ially 
of  the  vertebrates,  may  have  lingennl  on 
through  the  tmnsition  period  even  into  the 
Tertiary  epiwh. 

In  this  report  Hayden  called  attention  to 
one  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of 
the  mountains  of  Montiuia  observed  by  the 
survey  during  the  past  season  for  the*  first 
time  and  not  noticed  in  such  a  mark(»d  (l(»- 
gree  in  any  other  portion  of  the  West,  and 
that  is  the  inversion  of  the  sedimentary 
beds,  so  that  the  oldest  incline  at  a  greater 
or  less  angle  on  those  of  more  modern  ag(»s. 
Art  illustrative  of  this,  he  gave  an  east  and 
west  section  across  the  Flathejid  Pass  in  the  East  (falhitin  nuige,  the 
central  portion  of  this  range  Iwing  composed  of  Car])onifen)us  lime- 
stone standing  nearly  vertically.  A  similar  illustration  of  inversion 
was  given  by  Peale  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Jackass  Creek  on 
the  upper  Missouri  River. 

Another  point  to  which  Hayden  called  attention  in  this  report  was 
the  fact  that  the  streams  '^seem  to  have  cut  th(Mr  way  directly  through 
the  mountain  ranges  instead  of  following  synclinal  depressions."  indi- 
cating, to  his  mind,  that  they  began  the  process  of  erosion  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  (See  also  Powell, 
p.  666.)  The  period  of  intense  volcanic  activity  manifested  in  the 
Yellowstone  region  he  thought  to  have  probably  commenced  some- 
where during  later  Miocene  or  early  Pliocene  epochs. 

o  Bannister  also  reported  on  a  geological  reoonnaissaniMi}  along  the  Union  Pa<^iii<t 
IKailrofld  this  same  year. 


Fhj.  100.— Fniiik  Howe  BnulU'V. 
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With  Cope,  Leidy,  and  Marsh  all  in  the  field  of  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology at  one  time,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  if  not  of 
personal  jealousy,  should  have  arisen.  This  found  expression  in 
numerous  instances  which  at  this  date  are  only  amusing,  however 
serious  they  may  at  the  time  have  seemed  to  those  most  interested. 
Thus,  Cope  in  1S68  described  and  figured  remains  of  a  marine  saurian 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  A7/w- 
7nosauriu<  pliityurm,  Leidy,  ever  on  the  alert,  made  a  reexamination 
of  the  materials,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  on 
Man^h  8,  1870,  announced  that  the  remains  were,  in  reality-,  those  of 
an  Enaliosaurian  iind  closely  allied  to  Plesiosaurus,  and,  further,  that 
Cope's  error  in  identification  lay  in  his  having  descrilied  the  animal— 
the  skeleton  of  which  was  without  a  skull  and  (juite  incomplete-  in  a 
reversed  position  from  the  true  one/' 

In  1873,  with  appropriatioiLs  the  same  as 
for  the  previous  season,  the  field  of  opera- 
tions was  tmnsferred  to  Colorado,  this  in 
part  owing  to  the  ex][xnise  of  transportation, 
subsistences  and  lalK)r  in  regions  so  remote 
as  those  of  the  upper  Missouri,  and  in  part  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians. 

Work  of  Hayden  mi  i  i 

Survey  in  Colorado,  I  he  part}^  rendez  voascd  at 
Denver.  The  area  decided 
upon  to  be  surveyed  comprised  the  eastern 
lx>rtion  of  the  mountainous  pai't  of  Colorado, 
and  was  divided  into  three  districts  known 
as  the  North,  Middle,  and  Southern.  The 
personnel  and  their  assignments  were  as 
follows: 

The  first  or  Middle  Park  division,  directed  bj' A.  K.  Mary ine,  assist- 
ant geologist,  with  (1.  li.  Hechler,  topographer,  and  S.  B.  Ladd, 
assistant  topographei'.  The  second  or  South  Park  division,  with 
Henry  (laniu^tt  as  topogmpher  in  charge;  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  geologist; 

"Another  illustration  of  has^ty  work— in  this  ca»e  through  fear  of  anticipation  by 
Marsh — is  furnished  by  Cope  while  with  the  Hayden  survey  in  Wyoming  in  this 
ye4ir  (1872).  Finding;  tert4iin  fragmentary  vertebrate  remains  which  he  believed  to 
represent  new  8i)eeies,  he  actually  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Philadelphi« 
Academy  in  onler  to  secure  j)riorityof  publication: 

Black  Buttbs,  Wvomino,  Atig.  17^  IS^i. 
1  have  discovered  in  southern  Wyoming  the  following  npecies: 
JAwohphoilon  Cope.     Incis.  1,  one  canine  tusk,  pm.  4,  with  one  crescent  and  inner 
tulwrcle;  molars   2,   size  gigantic.     /..   rornutnK,  horns  tripedral,  cylindric;  nisak" 
with  short  convex  lolx^s.     L.  furmtnx,  nasals  with  hmg  spatulate  loben.     L.  prt»- 
ntrninj  horns  comj>res8e<l  subacuminate. 

Edward  I>.  Cope, 

U,  S.  Geological  Sunt^- 


Fnj.  101.— Jdseph  Loidy. 
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Frrdfrie  MilhT  Endllch. 


Taggert,  assistant  geologist;  Henry  W.  Stuckle,  assistant 
tpher,  and  J.  H.  Batty,  naturalist.  The  third  or  San  Luis 
1  was  in  charge  of  A.  D.  Wilson,  topographer,  with  (leorge  M. 
den,  assistant  topographer,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Endiirh,' geologist, 
work  of  this  year  extended  as  far  westward  in  Clolorado  as 
Park,  the  Elk  Mountains,  and  the  San  Luis  Park.  It 
this  season's  work  that  the  peculiar 
es  of  sulmerial  erosion  of  Monument 
1  Colonido  were  described  and  tig- 
rhieh  have  so  frequently  served  the 
ft  of  reproduction  in  the  text-hooks, 
►nderful  instances  of  complete  over- 
^  of  immense  groups  of  beds,  as 
ted  in  the  Elk  lliinge,  were  again 
referred  to,  atten- 
tion being  called  to 
the  fact  that  foi- 
seveml  miles  then* 
is  a  dou))le  series 
from  the  Silurian 
up  to  the  Creta- 
ceous, inclusive,  which  had  been  thus  in- 
verted. In  this  report,  too,  were  given  the 
examples  of  inversion  in  the  Snow  Mass 
Range  and  the  \\o\y  on  Roches  Moutonnes 
Creek,  both  of  which  have  served  their  pur 
pose  in  the  text-books  of  Dana  and  Le  Conte. 
The  question  of  the  age  of  the  lignite  beds 
occupied  the  attention  of  nearly  all  the  work- 
ers in  the  field  (see  p.  647).  Lescjuereux,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  lignite  flora,  argued  in 
favor  of  the  Eocene  and  MioccMie  age  of  the 
beds.  Though  not  den\'ing  the  presence  of 
animal  Cretaceous  remains  in  the  lignite 
strata,  he  regarded  the  ''presence  of  some 
scattered  fragments  of  Cretaceous  shells  as  of 
little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  well- 
marked  characters  of  the  flora."'  Meek's 
invertebnite  work,  moreover,  he  regarded  as 
in  favor  of  the  Tertiary  hypotht^sis.  To  Cope's  conclusions 
I  Tertiary  flora  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Cn»taceous  fauna, 
jhing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life  across  what  is  gene- 
jgarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaks  in  geological  time,"  he 
cception,  as  it  did  not  ap|>ear  to  exa<'tly  conform  to  facts. 


Inverted  be<lMof  Jack- 
.    (After  A.C.Peale.) 
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Flo.  104.— Allwrt  Charles  I'eale. 


During  the  years  1874  to  1876  work  under  essentially  the  same  con- 
ditions was  continued  by  the  Hayden  survey  throughout  Colorado,  t\w 
appropriations  being  1^75, CKX)  annually,  with  the  exception  of  1S70. 
when  they  dropped  to  lf()5,(H)0.     The  individual  work  of  Ilayden  him- 
self be<*omes  gradualh'  less  conspicuous  in 
the  reports  issued,  owing  to  the  increased 
amount  of  administrative  w^ork. 

In    1874   the   party    under   direction  of 

r^_  ^^^m     A.  R.  Marvine  was  engaged  in  the  southern 

fir^SSl  H^'^^H     portion  of   North   Park;    that  under  Dr. 
^O  ^^Hl     A.  C.  Peale  in  the  region  In^unded  on  the 

north  by  the  Eagle  and  (J rand  rivers,  on 
the  east  by  the  one  hundred  and  seventh 
meridian,  on  the  west  by  the  Stiite  line,  and 
on  the  south  by  latitude  38  -  20'.  The  third 
division  under  A.  D.  Wilson,  with  F.  M. 
Kndlich,  geologist,  was  assigned  to  what  is 
known  as  the  San  Juan  district,  and  the 
fourth,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 

Doctor  Ilayden,  with  W.  H.  Holmes  as  artist  and  geologist,  to  the 

Elk  Mountain  region. 

In  the  report  for  1874  Ilayden  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 

stratigraphic  position  of  the  Lignite  group,  a  discussion  of  which  may 

be  referred  to  later.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  brought  out 

in  the  work  of  this  year  was  tiiat  relative  to  the  Elk  Mountains.     This 

range  was  regarded  by  Ilayden  as  a  grand 

illustration   of    an    eruptive    range,    "the 

inmiense  faults,  com])lete  overturning  of 

thousands  of  feet  of  strata,  and  the  great 

number  of  peaks,  all  composed  of  eruptive 

rocks,"  indicating  to  him  periods  of  violent 

and  catastrophic  action.     The  great  thick- 
ness of  sedimentary'  strata  which  had  })een 

carried  to  the  lofti(\st  points  of  the  axial 

ridge   in  a   nearly   liorizontiil  position   he 

thought  might  be  explained  on  the  su])po- 

siti(m  that  at  one  time  the  sedimentary  ma.ss 

rest(»d  on  a   floor  of    pasty   or   semi  pasty 

granite,  and  that  tiie  forces  in  the  interior 

were  struggling  to  find  vent  and  carried 

upward  the  entire  overlying  mass.     This  description  is  of   interest 

when  taken  in  connection  with  one  })v  Marvine  the  year  previous  «•'< 

showing    the   gradual    inception  of  the   laccolithic   idea  afterwards 

worked  out  in  detail  by  Holmes,  Peale,  and  Gilbert,  to  which  I  will 

now  refer. 


105.— Archibald  Rol)ertiii>n 
Marvine. 
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Kif.  1.  Rertioii  «rro!iii  North«'rn  Oronp. 
7  nitlea 


In  desc^ribin^  the  Sierra  La  Sal  south  of  the  Gunnison  in  the  report 
for  1875,  Peale  compared  them  in  structure  with  the  Elk  Mountains — 
that  is,  as  of  eruptive  origin.  '*By  this/*  he  wrote,  ^'l  me^in  that 
the  sedimentary  strata  have  been  lifted  up  by  eruptive  rock  which  has 
broken  through  them  in  some  places,  and  in  others  is  seen  only  as  the 
result  of  subsequent  erosion.'-  As  illustrative  of  this,  he  gave  the 
tigure  reproduced  here.     (Fig.  10(>.) 

The  idea  thus  advanced  seems  to  have  been  contagious,  for  in 
the  same  report  Ilolmas  described  the  Sierra  El  Late  as  formed 
of  a  numl>er  of  distinct 

bodies  of  trac*,hytic  rock  \  ^ 

that  had  reached  their 
present  horizon  through 
closeh'  associated  vents, 
fre<|Uontly  bending  up 
the  sedimentary  rocks  at 
a  high  angle  around  the 
boixlers,  the  upturned 
strata  including  the 
lower  i)art  of  the  Middle 
Cretaceous  shales  and 
portions  of  the  Dakota  o.f^  _.^^_^. 
sandstone.  His  obser-' 
vations  tended  to  show, 
to  quote  his  own  words, 
'*  that  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  absorption,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  shales,  and 
that  at  least  half  of  the 
space  through  which  the 
trachyte  is  distributed  is 
occupied  bj"  the  crushed 
and  metamorphosed 
f  ra^n^ents  of  shale.  As  a  consequence  the  height  of  the  tirch  -such  as 
may  once  have  existed — would  not  o(]ual  the  height  of  the  trachytic 
mass,  as  only  the  higher  layers  of  shale  extend  entirely  over  it.  His 
idea  regarding  the  formation  of  this  mountain  C4in  be  l)est  understood 
by  reference  to  fig.  107,  copied  from  Plate  4t)  in  th«»  report  for  1875.'' 
(See  further  on  p.  (522.) 


Fig.  2.   Section  arruat  Middle  Oroap. 
7  nillct 


•  liM  o.wir>ft.  p,g  3,   Section  tcroii  Sootheni  Group. 
7  miles 

nikota  

|Crttar«out  g?;j  Jatm  Trtot  [ 1  PBlMitoto  L_J  TwchyU 

Sertlons  acrou  the  8IEKKA  LA  SAL. 
for  Ubm  tw  imp  on  PUi«  V- 

Fig.  106.— (After  A.  C.  Poule.) 


«The  views  regsnling  this  iiiethfKl  of  mountain  formation  were  8ul>Hequently 
summed  up  by  Peale  in  an  article.  On  a  Peculiar  Tyi)e  of  Eruptive  Mountains  in 
Colorado,  which  was  puhlisheii  in  No.  8  of  the  Bulletins  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
May  15,  1877. 
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In  the  season  of  1876  C.  A.  White  was  at  work  in  noi-thwest  Colo- 
rado, including  the  area  lyin^  between  the  Uinta  and  Park  range^i. 
F.  M.  Endlich  was  enj^aged  in  the  survey  of  the  White  River  district, 
A.  C.  Peale  of  the  Grand  Kivor  district,  and  W.  H.  Hohnes  of  the 
Sierra  Aliajo  and  West  Miguel  mountains. 

In  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the  reports  for  1875  and  1876 
Haydfen,  at  the  suggestion  of  King,  had  decided  to  call  the  transition 
group,  heretofore  referred  to  by  him  as  Lignitic  and  the  exact  geolog- 
ical position  of  which  was  still  in  dispute,  the  Laramie  group. 

The  report  of  this  yejir  contained  little  that  is  new  or  striking,  the 

w^ork  resulting  mainly  in 

an  extension  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  geographic 
range  of  various  geological 
formations.  White,  work- 
ing in  the  Uinta  region, 
aptly  compared  the  struc- 
ture of  Junction  Mountain 
to  a  displacement  which 
might  be  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  a  large  punch 
worked  by  machinery,  the 
perforated  heavy  iron 
plates  being  somewhat 
torn  in  places  and  nowhere 
clear Iv  cut  through  in  the 
process  of  punching.  The 
work  of  White  this  year 
as  a  whole  confirmed  the 
view  held  by  Hay  den  that 
these  lignitic  or  Laramie 
l)eds,  as  they  are  now 
called,  are  of  a  transitional 
nature. 
The  field  work  for  Colo- 
rado was  completed  in  187<).  The  following  year  (1877)  the  work  was 
extended  northward  into  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The  geological  work- 
was,  as  before,  assignc^d  to  Drs.  F.  M.  Endlich  and  A.  C.  Peale.  with 
the*  addition  of  Orestes  St.  John.     Endlich  worked  in 

Work  of  Hayden  In        ,         ,  .  t^      i      •      ^i       /->«  t^-  j* 

Idaho  and  the  bwcetwater  region,  reale  m  the  ixreen  Kiver  dis- 

trict, and  St.  John  in  the  Teton  district. 
S.  H.  Scudder  spent  two  months  of  the  year  in  Colorado,  Wyom- 
ing, and  Utah  in  collecting  fossil  insects,  which  were  subsequently 
described  in  the  thirteenth  monograph  of  this  survey.     Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  director  of  the  Kevj  Civirdeus,  England,  and  Prof.  Asa  (iraji 
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Work  of  Itoyden  in 
Wyonins,  1878. 


of  Cambridfire,  Massachasetts,  ac(*oinpanied  the   paity   for  a  time, 
making  valuable  botanical  collections. 

St.  John  noted  the  overturned  character  of  a  portion  of  the  C -aribou 
Range  and  made  numerous  sections  across  the  Teton  Rjinge.  Poale 
noted  that  in  the  region  of  the  Blackfoot  Basin  the  structure  wjis  that 
of  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  the  streanis  sometimes 
oircupying  the  synclines  and  sometimes  the  monoclines.  Also  that 
there  were  at  least  three  parallel  anticlinal  axes  having  the  general 
direction  northwest  and  southejist. 

Hayden's  twelfth  and  last  annual  report,  ))earing  date  of  ls7i>  (1883), 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  two  volumes  of  upward  of  twelve  hundred 
pages,  and  included  the  work  of  the  corps  for  the  field  season  of  1878 
and  the  ofiice  work  until  the  closing  up  of  the  survey, 
which,  by  law,  took  effect  June  3n,  hsTi). 
The  head({uarters  of  tiie  survey  wen»  at  Che\-enne, 
Wyoming,  as  in  previous  years,  and  but  four 
pjirties  orgjinized.  The  geological  work  was 
und<*r  the  charge  of  VV.  II.  Holmes.  A.  C 
Peale,  and  Orestes  St.  John,  and  the  pale- 
ontx)logical  work. under  Dr.  C.  A.  White. 
Mr.  Holmes  made  a  general  surv«\v  of  the 
park,  while  Peale,  assisted  by  J.  E.  Mush- 
l)ack,  was  occupied  in  making  detail  studies 
of  the  geyser  and  hot-spring  local iti(vs. 

The  party,  with  St.  John  as  geologist, 
surveyed  the  Wind  River  Mountains  and  a 
portion  of  the  Wyoming  and  (iros  Ventre 
ranges.  The  work  of  tin*  totM)graphic  ])arty 
in  the  W^ind  River  and  (irand  T(»ton  re- 
gions was  hampered  by  their  being  robbed 
of  all  their  animals  and  a  portion  of  their  outfit  by  hostih*  l)ands  of 
Indians. 

During  the  summer  of  1877  Prof.  S.  H.  Scudder,  with  a  party, 
visited  the  Tertiary  lake  l)asin  at  Florissant  and  made  an  (»xtensive 
collection  of  fossil  insects,  the  published  descriptions  of  which  have 
made  this  region  classic. 

The  two  Volumes  mentioned  are  almost  monographic  as  far  as  the 
hot  springs  and  geysers  are  concerned,  and  are  rendered  unusually 
attractive  for  their  time  by  the  sketches  and  panoninias  of  Holmes. 
Peale  gave  a  detailed  description  of  all  the  springs  and  geysers  of  any 
importance  found  in  the  park,  describing  and  tabulating  over  2,000  of 
the  former  and  71  of  the  geysers.  HolnKvs's  report  was  ju'companied 
by  some  brief  petrographic  descriptions  by  C'apt.  C.  E.  Dutton. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  was  Ixirn  at  W'estfi(»ld,  Massachusetts,  Sept4»ml»er  7^ 
1829.    His  father  dying  when  he;  was  l)ut  ten  years  oi  wge,  \v\\^i\\\'!^  \\\oNiW\ 


liw.— William  Hniry  Hohnrs. 
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marrying  a^in,  ho  went  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  live  with  an  uncle  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  stayed  until  he  was  eighteen,  beginning  when 
he  was  sixteen  to  teach  during  the  winter  months  in 
Sketch  of  Hayden.  the  district  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  When  eight- 
een, ambitious  for  an  education  and  without  money,  he 
walked  to  Oberlin  and  hiid  his  case  ))efore  President  Finney,  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  who  gjive  him  such  encouragement  and  sympjithy  that  he 

set  aljout  preparint,^ 
himself  for  college, 
working  meanwliih^  at 
whati^ver  he  fomid  to 
do  to  pay  for  his  sup- 
|X)rtand  tuition. 

He  entered  college 
and  graduated  in  ls5(\ 
paying  all  his  own  ex- 
penses from  the  tiinr 
he  entered  until  gradu 
ation.  These  faints  are 
mentioned,  since  thev 
show  the  chanu*ter  of 
the  man  and  enable  one 
to  understand  In^tter 
the  causes  of  his  suc- 
cess in  after  life.  It  is 
important  to  note, 
however,  that,  owing 
to  his  shyness  and  ditfi 
dence,  his  fellow  •stu- 
dents did  not  predict 
for  him  a  prominent 
ciireer,  notwithstand- 
ing his  at^knowledged 
sc^holarly  habits. 

After  graduating  he 
studied    medicine    ami 

Fig.  109.— -ShowiiiK  areas  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Hayden     x»(iceived   the   deP'r(*e  of 

Surveys.  1870-78.  ,  '      ,^      .  '         ^ 

M.  D.  in  1853  at  Al- 
bany, New  York.  While  here  he  became  acquainted  with  Prof.  James 
Hall,  and  in  the  spring  of  1S58,  together  with  F.  B.  Meek,  went  to  the 
Bad  Lands  of  the  up[)er  Missouri  to  make  collections,  as  already 
noted.  This  trip  marked  the  beginning  not  only  of  his  scientific 
career  but  also  that  of  his  association  with  Meek,  which  lasted  until 
the  latter's  d<»ath  in  ISTG,  and,  incidentally,  furnished  an  example  of 
uninterrupted  collabomtion  without  a  counteipart  in  the  history  of 
American  geology. 


Report  of  U.  S.  Nttional  Museum.  1904.— Merrill. 
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Ferdinand  Vandiveer  Hayden. 
Director  of  r.  S.  Cieological  Survey  of  the  Territories. 
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Aydoii'Kmiientitio  career,  so  proirtLsing'Iy  begun,  wa«,  however,  inter' 
ted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  be  promptly  volunteered, 
iring  the  Union  army  as  an  assistant  surgeon  and  gi*adually  rising 
jecome  j>ost-surgeon  and  surgeon  in  rhief  to  the  Twenty-second 
islort  <if  Cavalry.  In  June,  18()5,  he  resigned  from  the  army,  but 
sutHe(|Uently  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  for  meritorious  conduct* 
he  Willie  year  he  was  elected  professor  of  geoU)g3'  and  mineralogy 
he  University  of  Pennsylvania,  holdnig  this  chair  until  1872,  when 
vas  forced  to  resign,  owing  to  his  rapidly  increasing  duticn  in  con- 
tion  with  the  Geological  Survey. 

(1 1^71^  after  the  consolidation  of  the  various  surveys.  Doctor  Tlay- 
was  appoint<>d  one  of  the  g(»ol<)gists  on  the  new  organization.  Dur- 
the  n(»xt  four  years  his  tinu^  was  d(»voted  mainly  to  the  completion 
the  busiricss  and  final  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Geological 

Geogniphical  Survey  of  the  T<u*ritorics.  llis  health  began  failing 
n  after  his  acceptanc«»  of  this  position,  and  in  June,  ls82,  at  his  own 
uest,  he  was  relieved  from  the  work  of  supervision  of  printing  the 
orts  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  tield,  sp(Miding  the  sununers  of 
3-1SS6  in  Montana.  His  disease  {Joromottn'  iita,r!(t)^  how(»ver,  grew 
dily  up<3n  him,  and  in  1S8<)  h(»  resigned  on  account  of  complete 
pacity  for  duty,  thus  closing  a  career  of  nearly  thirty  yeai-s  of 
al  service  as  natunilist,  surgeon,  and  geologist  in  conntMticm  with 
Grovernmeiit. 

ae  apparent  diffidence  which  impn\ssed  Doctoi'  llayden's  f(»llow- 
ents  at  01)erlin,  and  led  them  to  be  doubtful  as  to  his  future  course 
fe,  chamcterized  his  matun^r  years,  and  to  those  not  well  actjuainted 

him  made  it  difficult  to  account  for  his  succ(\ss.  However,  enthu- 
H,  p4»rsevemnce,  and  cMiergy  were  (|ualities  equalh'  charact(M*istic 
iiu  all  his  life,  and  what  se«»nied  to  bi^  diffidence  was  largely  the 
It  of  his  nervous  tem|H»mment.  The  s«^cn»t  of  his  success  is  to  be 
id  in  his  enthusiastic  frankness  and  his  energetic  determination  to 
y  through  whatever  he  undertook.  Ib^  was  absorbed  in  the  work 
he  Geological  Survey  and  l)ent  all  his  energies  to  its  success. 
ital)h'.  in  tempenunent  and  freijuently  impulsive  in  action,  he  was 
^roustoa  fault,  and,  although  t»ver  n^ady  to  defend  what  1h»  Ixdieved 
►e  right,  he  was  willing  upon  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  mcKlify 
views. 

le  was  always  careful  to  give  due  credit  to  all  who  had  worked  in 
fields  he  afterwards  explored.  In  one  of  his  reports,  speaking  of 
se  who  had  preceded  him,  he  says: 

ny  man  who  regards  tlie  |H.*nnanency  or  endurance  of  hie  own  reputation  will  not 
•re  any  of  tlK>fle  frontiersmen  wlio  made  their  early  explorations  under  dreum- 
oes  of  great  danjirer  and  hardnliip. 

'he  same  spirit  actuated  him  in  his  treatment  of  his  i^vvlv^^vdvcva.\ft»» 
co-workers.     Wis  honesty  and  integrity  were  uwdovvX^Vvdi  ^w^lV^ 
k  for  the  Government  and  for  science  was  a  \abor  olVoN^. 


6o6  iRfipbfet  b^  icATic^Afc  Mb^fetJk,  1904. 

The  Joliowihj^  exti-Hcl  is  from  an  article  by  Or.  Archibald  Geiklr. 
then  tiirefetor  of  the  Geologloal  Slirvey  '6f  Great  Britain: 

There  can  he  no  tloubt  that  idniohg  ttie  h^ihes  6i  k;h'd«*e  who  have  pioneere<l  in  the 
niarvelouH  |^er>U>|>V  wF  Wesierrt  ^bHh  America  thAt  of  F.  V.  Hayden  will  alwayj* 
hold  a  hl^h  and  hbnoHe<i  jSIac^;  This  place  will  l)e  his  due  not  only  l>e<"aiiHe  of  hi?* 
t)WH  t^fi^Ml  Achievements  in  original  exploration.  His  earlier  work  exhibits  imuh 
Vvf  Vhal  instinctive  capacity  for  grasping  geological  structure  which  is  the  main 
requisite  for  a  field  geologist.  He  ha<i  a  keen  **eye  for  country.'*  But  he  likewin* 
po8sesse<l  the  art  of  choosing  the  best  men  for  his  assistantis  and  the  tact  of  attracting 
them  U>  himself  and  his  corps.  In  this  way  he  accoujplished  much  excellent  w«»rk. 
keeping  himself  latterly  iu  the  background  so  far  as  actual  i)ersonal  geologii-al  invf^ 
tigations  were  con<!erned,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  laborious  ta«k  of  organi- 
zation and  8upervi.«ion  while  he  encourage<i  and  pushed  forwanl  his  coadjutors.'' 

In  an  obituary  notiee  of  Doctor  Hayden,  read  l^efore  the  Anieri<iin 
Philosophical  Society,  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  who  had  known  hlni  Uyf 
many  yeai*s,  jms  him  the  following  tribute: 

He  ropresente<i  in  science  the  curiosity,  the  Intelligence^  the  energy,  the  pniciicAl 
business  talent  of  the  wej«t4*m  people.  In  a  few  years  they  came  to  a<)opt  him  a« 
their  favorite  «on  of  science.  He  exactly  niet  the  Wants  of  the  (Jfeat  West.  Tlipr* 
Was  a  vehduienoe  and  a  sort  of  wildness  in  his  nature  as  a  man  which  wnii  him  sur- 
ceiw.  ci>oj>efation,  and  enthusiastic  reputation  among  all  classes,  high  and  1«>\\, 
whorever  he  went.  In  the  wigwam,  in  the  cabin»  and  in  the  tx)urt-hoiiPe  he  wa«« 
equally  at  home,  and  entirely  one  with  the  jXHiplev  He  popularizeil  geology  on  tht' 
grandest  sciile  in  the  new  States  and  Territories.  He  easily  and  naturally  aftiliatiHl 
with  every  kind  of  explonT,  acting  with  such  friendliness  and  manly  justit*e  towanl 
thow*  whom  he  employtMl  as  his  coworkers  that  they  pursued  with  hearty  zeal  the 
development  of  his  j)lai)s. 

In  dealing  with  the  ]>ublic  men  of  the  country  he  was  so  frank,  forcible,  and  dinrt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  or  re.«ist  him.  He  had  the  western  people  at  hi> 
back  so  heartily  and  unanimously  that  he  Wiis  for  a  long  time  master  of  the  s<'ientitif 
situation  at  Washington.  Me  was  a  warm  |)ersonal  friend  of  some  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  (rovernment,  who  never  failed  to  support  strenuously  and  suci-ess- 
fully  his  surveys. 

I  think  that  no  one  who  knows  the  history  of  geology  in  the  TnittMl  Stat**?*  can  fail 
to  rtH'Ognize  the  fact  that  the  j)resent  magnificent  Unite<l  States  (Geological  »Sur\-ey, 
tiow  under  the  direction  of  Major  Powell,  is  the  legitimate  child  of  I><x;tor  HaydeuV 
Territorial  surveys. 

According  to  (^ope,*  the  Sioux  Indians  gave  to  Hayden  the  name 
"The-man-who-picks-up-rocks-running,'"  a  name  which  was  certainly 
descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  much  of  his  work  was  necessarily 
done.  The  same  writer  states  that  at  one  time,  when  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Laramie  beds  of  the  upper  Missouri,  he  was  pur- 
sued and  tinally  overtaken  by  a  l)and  of  hostile  Indians.  Finding  bini 
armed  only  with  a  hammer  and  carrying  a  bag  of  rocks  and  fossiU, 
which  they  emptied  out  and  examined  with  much  surprise  and  curi- 
osity, they  concluded  he  was  insane  and  let  him  alone. 


^'Xature>  .. 
*  American 


Ki  ne  was  msane  ana  let  mm  atone. 

e,  XXXVII,  February,  1888,  pp.  326-327, 
•ican  (Jeologist,  I,  1S88,  p.  110. 
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Fielding  Bradford  Meek. 
Paleontologist. 
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F.  B.  Moek,  Hayden's  collal)oi*ator,  was  born  of  Irish  paronte{|fo  in 
le  city  of  MadLson,  Indiana,  in  1817,  and  durin|;  1848-49  served 
s  assistant  to  D.  D.  Owen  on  the  surveys  of  lowa,,  \Vlsconsihi»  and 
Minnesota.  Afterwards  (from  1S52-LS5S)  he  was  as^ist- 
iwtchofMeek.  ant  to  Janies  Hall  at  Albany,  New  York*  ttnd  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  conn<H*ted  with  the  ^eolo^ieal  sur- 
ey  of  Missouri  with  Prof.  (i.  C  Swallow*  As  noted  elsewhere,  he 
ecanie  early  associated  with  IIayden,and,  though  refusing  to  become 
fficially  connected  with  the  survey,  was  tacitly  associated  with  him 
ntil  the  time  of  his  death.  Indeed,  all  the  invertebnite  fossils  col- 
^cted  by  Hayden  in  his  western  explorations  wore  studied  and  the 
esults  prepared  for  publication  ))v  Meek,  althouj^h  appearin*^  mainly 
nder  the  joint  name  of  Meek  and  Hayden. 

On  leavinj(  Albany  in  1858  Meek  came  to  Washington,  where  he 
BSided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having  a  room  in  tiie  Smith- 
onian  building,  lie  was  moderat(»ly  tall  and  rather  slender  in  build, 
dth  a  dignified  Iwjaring,  though  (juite  dillident.  During  the  latter 
art  of  his  life  he  was  also  deaf,  which  caused  him  to  avoid  s(x*ial 
athcrings  almost  altogether.  He  was  never  a  man  of  robust  health; 
ideod,  during  a  large  part  of  his  life  he  was  more  or  less  an  invalid, 
rcnial,  sincere,  pure-minded,  and  honorable,  such  are  the  adjectives 
pplied  to  him  by  his  biographer.  With  the  exception  of  .lames  Hall, 
e  is  i)erhai>s  the  most  widely  known  of  American  paleontologists. 
ruie<Kl,  had  Meek  |K>ss<\ssed  the  tremendous  j)hysi(iue  of  Hall  or  the 
ervous  energy  of  Hayden,  he  might  have  stood  alone  head  and 
boulders  above  most,  if  not  all,  his  contemponiries.  As  it  was,  he 
id  his  best  work  only  in  th<\ service  of,  or  in  colla))oration  with 
thers,  never  as  an  organizer  or  leader.  It  is  true  that  in  his  first 
xpedition  (under  the  i)atronage  of  Hall)  to  the  Bad  Lands  he  out- 
Anked  Hayden,  and  that  in  numennis  instances  his  work  was  of  a 
igher  order.  Yet  his  mildness  of  diameter  and  lack  of  dispositiim 
J  assert  himself,  until  perhaps  too  late,  caused  him  to  ahnost  invaria- 
ly  occupy  a  second  place  in  any  organization  with  which  he  was 
on  nee  ted. 

THE  FORTlF-TTil  PARAIJ.KI.  SIRVKV  IXDKU  CLAKKNCE  KING. 

In  1867  there  was  esta!)lished  by  Congressional  action,  and  almost 
wholly  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Clai'ence  King,  what  has 
ince  Iwen  known  as  the  (icological  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Pamllel. 
,    .  ^  This,  though  subject  to  th(»  administrative  control  of 

iog't  Sarvey  of  the  ^  ** 

^eth  Paniiei,       Gen.  A.  A.  Humphrey  of  L\  S.  Engineers,  was  under 

the  inmiediate  direction  of  King,  to  whom  must  be 

"iven  almost  the  entire  credit  of  its  inception  and  successful  execution. 

The  immediate  excuse  for  th(»  surv(»y  was  the  d(»simbilit}'  of  ascer- 

ftining  the  character  of  the  minenil  resoun*es  of  the  country  to  l>e 
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traversed  b}-  the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  region  explored,  however, 
was  a  very  extended  one,  reaching  from  the  eastern  Colorado  range  to 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  with  an  average  width  of  about  100  miles  along 
the  fortieth  parallel. 

The  plan  of  the  work,  a«  outlined  by  Enmions,^  contemplated  making 
a  topographical  map  of  the  region  on  the  general  plan  of  those  made 
at  the  present  time,  i.  e.,  one  on  which  the  topograph^'  was  indicated 
b}^  contour  lines  rather  than  hachures  on  the  hillsides,  the  then  pn^- 
vailing  custom.  The  scale  adopted  was  4  miles  to  the  inch,  and  the 
original  area  divided  into  three  rectangular  blocks  or  atlas  sheets,  eaeh 
about  165  miles  in  length  by  100  miles  in  width.  Subsequently  two 
more  blocks  were  surveyed,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  and 
mapped  some  82,500  square  miles. 

The  party,  according  to  the  author  above  quoted,  rendezvoused  in 
California  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1867,  and  began  their 
work  at  the  east  base  of  the  Sierras  in  August,  with  J.  1).  Hague, 
Arnold  Hague,  and  S.  F.  Emmons  as  geological  assistants.  Though 
few  in  number,  the  force  was  beyond  question  the  best  equipped  of 
any  that  had  thus  far  entered  the  field  of  American  geolog}- . 

The  winter  of  1867-68  was  spent  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  the 
study  of  the  Comstock  I^de,  the  mines  of  which,  then  but  1,000  feet 
in  depth,  had  already  produced  some  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  results  of  this  work  appeared  in  J.  D.  Hague's  monograph.  The 
Mining  Industry,  published  in  1870. 

During  the  season  of  1868  the  work  of  the  survey  was  pushed  ejist- 
ward  entirely  across  the  Great  Basin  to  the  western  shore  of  Great 
Salt  I^ake.  In  that  of  1869  the  desert  ranges  of  Utah,  the  Wasatch, 
and  the  western  end  of  the  Uinta  ranges  were  surveyed.  This  com- 
pleted the  work  as  originally  planned,  and  with  headquarters  at  New 
Haven,  the  task  of  working  up  the  collections  and  platting  the  topo- 
graphic and  geologic  notes  was  undertaken. 

This  work  was,  however,  abruptly  interrupted  in  the  summer  of 
1870  by  telegraphic  orders  from  General  Humphrey,  directing  the 
party  to  once  more  take  the  field.  Congress,  without  solicitation,  hav- 
ing appropriated  money  for  the  continuation  of  the  survey-.  It  being 
then  too  late  in  the  season  to  prepare  the  necessarj'  outfit  for  work  in 
the  high  mountain  regions  east  of  the  Wasatch,  the  season  was  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  extinct  volcanoes.  Mount  Shasta,  Mount  Rainier, 
and  Mount  Hood.  Among  the  results  of  this  study  was  the  discovery 
of  the  first-known  active  glaciers  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  summers  of  1871-72  the  survey  was  carried  eastward  to 
the  Great  Plains  and  included  an  examination  of  the  Eocene  beds*  of 

«  Presidential  Address,  Geological  Society  of  Washington,  1896. 
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the  Green  River  Basin,  the  Uinta  and  Elk  Mountains  and  the  inter- 
veninjr  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  valleys  of  the  North  Park  and  the  Lar- 
amie Plains,  the  Medicdne  Bow  Kan^e,  and  the  northern  extension  of 
the  Front  Range. 

The  survey  made  no  annual  or  preliminary  reports,  and  as  the 
thorough  study  of  the  data  collected  consumed  several  years  of  time, 
some  of  the  results  obtained  were  anticipated  by  other  organizations 
through  priority  of  publication. 

The  published  rc^ports,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  cjuarto  vol- 
umes, named  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  were:  Vol.  Ill,  Mining 
Industry,  by  James  D.  Hague,  1S7();  Vol.  V,  Botany,  by  Sere  no  Wat- 
son, ISTl;  Vol.  VI,  Microscopical  Petrography,  by  Ferdinand  Zirkel, 
187t);  Vol.  II,  Descriptive  (Jeology,  by  Arnold  Hague  and  S.  F. 
Emmons,  ISTT;  Vol.  IV,  consisting  of  Parts  I  and  2.  Paleontology, 
by  F.  B.  Meek,  James  Hall,  and  R.  P.  Whitfield,  and  Part  3,  Orni- 
thology, by  Robert  Ridge  way,  ls77:  \'()1.  I. 
Sy  tenia  tic  Geology,  bvClan^nceKing,  l.s7s; 
and  Vol.  VII,  Odontoniithes,  ])y  ().  C. 
Marsh,  in  1S8(>.  The  first  volume  was  ac- 
companied by  a  g(K)logical  atltis  containing 
ten  large  double  maps. 

To  properly  summarize  the  work  of  tli(^ 
survey,  as  made  known  in  these  volumes, 
is  a  practical  impossibility  in  the  space  that 
can  be  devoted  to  it.  It  was  noted  that, 
in  the  grand  total  of  1:^(),0()()  feet  of  sedi- 
mentary accumulations,  found,  tin*  main 
divisions  of  Archean,  Paleozoic.  Mesozoic, 
and  (  Vnozoic  were  all  distinctly  outlined  by 
divisional  periods  of  marked  unconformity. 
Considered  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  noteworthy  fullness  in  the  geolog- 
ical column,  none  of  the  important  stratigraphical  time  divisions  ])eing 
wholly  wanting,  excepting  some  of  the  obscure  intermediate  deposits 
which  in  other  localities  have  been  found  lying  betwe(Mi  the  base  of 
the  Cambrian  and  the  summit  of  the  Archean  series. 

From  the  data  furnisln^d  ])y  Emmons  and  Hague,  and  his  own 
observations,  King  felt  himself  a})le  to  reconstruct  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  th(»  topographical  configurations  of  the  Archean 
.surface,  and  pictured  with  great  clearness  the  growth  of  that  portion 
of  the  American  continent  included  within  the  area  surveyed.  He 
conceived  that,  at  the  close  of  the  Archean  age,  there  was  a  great 
mountain  system  built  up  of  at  least  two  sets  of  nonconformable 
strata,  referred  to  Laurentian  and  Hunmian,  which  was  coextensive 
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with  the  greater  part  of  the  Cordilleras.^ 
formed  a  land  area  and  to  the  eastward  a  sea 


This,  west  of  117  2l)'. 
bottom,  upon  which  last. 
throughout  the  entire 
Paleozoic  fieriod,  were 
conformably  deposited 
the  gradually  accumu- 
lating detritus  from  the 
land,  brought  down  hv 
eastward-flowing  riven*. 
These  Paleozoic  sedi- 
ments he  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Wasatch 
to  be  32,0<K)  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  the 
extreme  western  limit, 
upward  of  40,()(M)  feet. 

He  divided  the  series 
into  four  great  groups: 
The  first,  which  is  pure- 
ly detrital,  l>eing  wholl}* 
of    Cambrian   age;    the 
second,    a     limestone 
series  of  11, (XK)  feet  in 
thickness,     extending 
from   the  ('ambrian  to 
the  top  of  the  lower  Coal 
Measures,   and    indicat- 
ing a  d^ep-sea  deposit. 
Succeeding     this    came 
the  Weber  quartzite  -a 
purely  siliceous  deposit 
of  from  six  to  ten  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness- 
followed  by  the  fourth 
group    of    upper    Coal 
Measure     1  i  mestone, 
about  two  thousand  feet 
in    thickne^.    The   en- 
tire Paleozoic  scries  he 
summed  up  as  compased 
of     mat'Crials    of    two 
periods  of  mechanically 

'« King  UHed  the  word  ("ordiUeraa  \jo  designate*  the  entire  series  of  mountain  chain* 
bordoring  the  Pacitic  front  of  North  America,  limiting  the  term  Rocky  MourUatM^o 
the  eastern  front  only. 
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aecamulated  detritus,  interrupted  by  one  and  followed  by  another 
period  of  deep-sea  limestone  formation. 

At  the  close  of  this  great  conformable  period  of  Paleozoic  deposi- 
tion there  were  widespread  mechanical  disturbances.  All  the  thickest 
part  of  the  sediments,  from  the  western  shore  line  eastward  to  and 
including  what  is  now  the  Wasatch,  were  raised  above  the  ocean  level 
to  become  a  land  area.  East  of  the  Wasat<;h  the  ocean  bottom,  with 
its  Upper  Carboniferous  sediments,  remained  pmctically  undisturbed. 

Contemporaneous  with  or  immediately  succeeding  this  uplift,  the 
old  land  mass  to  the  westward  went  down.  What  was  sea  bottom  had 
become  land,  and  what  was  land  became  sea  bottom.  But  the  new 
land  area  extending  from  the  Wasatch  westward  to  the  Havallah 
range  (long.  117^  30'),  under  the  combined  action  of  heat,  cold,  and 
mechanical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  began  at  once  to  yield  the 
materials  which,  in  the  form  of  sand  and  silt,  were  carried  west  and 
east  to  be  laid  down,  in  the  first-named  instance  on  a  gradually  sink- 
ing Archeun  !x)ttom,  until  a  thickness  of  20,000  feet  was  reached,  and 
in  the  last  named,  conformably  upon  a  bottom  of  Upper  Carboniferous 
rocks,  until  some  8,S()0  feet  had  a(^cumulated. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  of  sedimentation,  which  includes  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic,  the  Western  ocean  with  its  twenty-odd  thousand 
feet  of  sediments  underwent  a  sharp  folding  and  uplifting,  whereby 
the  shore  line  was  pushed  outward  as  far  as  the  western  base  of  the 
present  Sierra  Nevadas.  The  force  causing  this  uplifting  acted  tan- 
gentially  and  was  most  severe  in  the  extreme  western  portion,  i.  e., 
the  Sierras,  where,  in  a  belt  of  about  50  miles  width,  the  Triassic  and 
Jui'assic  sediments  were  crumpled  and  crowded  together  and  crushed 
into  a  mass  of  almost  undistinguishable  folds.  During  all  this  power- 
ful distur})ance  in  the  Western  sea,  the  region  east  of  the  Wasatch 
remained  practically  undisturbed,  as  before. 

King's  views  regarding  the  geogmphic  distribution  of  land  and 
water  during  the  subsec^uent  period  of  geological  history  were  largely 
in  liarmony  with  those  of  Hay  den.  During  the  Cretaceous  times  he 
believed  a  Mediterranean  ocean  to  have  stretched  from  the  eastern 
>)asc  of  the  Wasatch  into  Kansas.  Over  the  bottom  of  that  l>ody  of 
water  an  almost  continuous  conformable  sheet  of  Cretaceous  sedi- 
ments was  laid  down,  the  greatest  thickness  of  which  was  against  the 
western  shore  of  the  ocean — that  is,  along  the  base  of  the  Wasatch, 
where  were  found,  conformably  over  the  Jurassic  shales,  about  12,000 
feet  of  Cretaceous  beds. 

With  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  of  sedimentation  the  entire 
area  from  and  including  the  Wasatch,  eastward  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  was  uplifted,  and  in  its  western  portion  faulted  or  thrown 
into  sharp  or  gently  undulating  folds.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
uplifting  was,  first,  the  development  of  the  broad  level  region  now 
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occupied  by  the  Great  Plains;  secondly,  the  outlining  of  the  basin  of 
the  Voruiilion  Creek  (Wasatch)  Eocene  lake;  thirdly,  the  formation 
of  the  distinct  folds  of  which  the  Wasatch  and  Uintas  are  the  most 
prominent  examples;  and  fourthly,  the  relative  upheaval  of  the  old 
Archean  ranges,  with  all  their  superincumbent  load.  The  folds  of 
the  Wasatch  involved  a  conformable  series  of  sti*ata  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  Cambrian  to  the  top  of  the  Cretaceous — in  all,  -t4.0Hi 

feet  in  thickness.  Tht' 
astonishing  and  almost 
incredible  feature  of  the 
c^ase  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
if  King's  ideas  are  to  l>e 
accepted,  this  stupi'ii- 
dous  fold,  together  with 
the  one  of  30,  (HK)  feet 
forming  the  Uintas,  wa> 
not  a  gnidual  uplift,  but 
of  sudden  and  necessii- 
rily  catjistrophic  origin, 
and  that,  before  the 
forces  of  erosion  had  at - 
complished  their  work, 
there  actually  hei-e  ex- 
isted mountain  ranges 
from  5  to  8  miles  in 
height."  From  thedati* 
of  this  elevation  no  ma- 
rine wati^rs  have  ever 
invaded  the  middle  Cor- 
dilleras, the  .^ubsecjuent 
strata  iM^ing.  as  noted  hy 
Hay  den,  of  lacustrine 
origin. 

Studying  in  detail  the 
underlying  geology,  in 
connection  with  these 
folds,  King  announced 
the  principle  "that 
wherever  an  Archeaii  mountain  range  underlay  the  sub8e<|uent  sheets 
of  sediment,  there  a  true  fold  has  taken  place;"  and  further,  that 
when  one  observes  *'  the  continuity  of  the  strata  across  such  a  vallev 


Fig.  112.— Aniold  Hague,  riart'nc'c  King.  Samuel  Franklin 
Eminoni*. 


^King's  exact  wonl«  are:  So  that,  sinco  the  (u'eaii  level  waa  banisheii  to  wuie- 
where  near  its  present  iK)s«iti(>n,  the  fold  itwelf  ( i.  e.,  the  Wasatch)  waa  not  less  than 
44,000  feet  in  altitu<le.  The  Tinta  was  not  so  iinix>sing  a  body,  but  its  summit, 
before  erosion  began,  waa  certainly  30,000  feet  above  the  sea*  level.  (Systematic 
Geology,  i>.  748.) 
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as  that  of  the  Laramie  Plains,  and  then  sees  them  sharply  and  sud- 
denly rise  against  tlie  foothills  of  the  Archean,  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  entire  area  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  has  suffennl  actual  lateral 
compression,  and  that  the  diminution  of  surface  amounts  to  from  6  to 
lO  iM»r  cent.*'  When  he  further  considcM-ed  that  the  post-Archean 
sedimeutaries  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  thin  cov<*ring  over  the 
subjacent  crust,  he  added  that  'Mhis  diminution  of  area  of  actual 
surface  means  an  actual  compression  of  the  solid  Archean  shell  of 
the  earth/- 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  tliought,  King  noted  that  the  contiguration 
of  America  to-day  is  due  to  the  contiguration  or  topogi-aphy  of  the 
pre-Cambriun  continent.  Where  Archean  faults  or  mountain  chains 
existed,  there  were  the  lines  of  weakntvss  along  which  later  orographic 
movements  made  themselves  manifest.  A  c()m[)arativ(»ly  thin  coating 
of  sedimentary  beds,  foi  illustration,  ov(»rlies  {\w  generally  smooth 
Archean  rocks  of  the  Mississippi  Vall<»v,  and  her(»  no  subs(Mjuent  dis- 
turlxinces  have  tsiken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  Archean 
Wasati^h  ridges,  which  were  covered  by  1o,(MK)  feet  of  sediment  in 
post-An*hean  times,  were  again  and  agiiin  uplifted  during  the  subse- 
r|uent  periods  of  disturlmn<'e. 

It  was  noted  above  that,  at  the  close  of  the  post-Cretaceous  uplifting, 
the  Wasatch  highland  stood  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  40,000  feet. 
Under  such  extraordinar}'  conditions  rapid  and  intense  erosion  was 
inevitable,  and  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  geologically,  the  Ver- 
milion Creek  Eocene  lake  was  tilled  with  sediments  derived  therefrom 
to  a  depth  of  5,000  feet. 

Then  ensued  another  i)eriod  of  disturbance,  by  which  the  western 
[K)rtion  of  these  Vermilion  Creek  beds  was  upturned,  while  the 
region  to  the  immediate  west,  from  which  their  sediments  had  been 
derived,  was  as  suddenly  depressed,  allowing  the  waters  of  the  lake  to 
exti'nd  themselves  200  miles  westward  into  Nevada. 

Another  series  of  crustal  movements  was  now  inaugurated  in  the 
east,  where!)y  the  (ireat  Plains  land  area  also  underwent  a  su])sidence, 
which  was  most  pronounced  along  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  gradually  died  out  to  the  eastward.  This  movement  marks 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Eocene  and  the  Miocene  periods.  Con- 
temporaneously with  this  the  entire  (ireat  Basin  area,  including  por- 
tions of  Washington,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California,  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Sierras  and  the  i>resent  Cascade  lljinge,  bticanu^  depressed, 
and,  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains, 
was  converted  into  two  large  lakes  which,  throughout  the  Miocene 
period,  were  depositories  of  sediment  from  the  adjacent  land.  Power- 
ful and  profound  crustal  movements  at  the  close  of  the  Miocene  threw 
the  beds  into  folds,  but  did  not  apparently  mise  them  above  the  sur- 
face level  of  the  lake.     Contemiwmneously  with  this  movement  the 
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Miocene  lake  of  the  east,  through  the  subsidence  of  the  surrounding 
country,  was  so  increased  as  to  cover  ahnost  the  entire  province  of  the 
Great  Plains. 

The  beginning  of  the  Pliocene  period  found,  then,  two  enorinoa'* 
fresh-water  lakes,  the  one  covering  the  basin  country  of  Utah,  Nevada. 
Idaho,  and  eastern  Oregon,  the  other  occupying  the  Plains  provinco. 
The  period  was  brought  to  an  end  by  cnistal  movement  which,  how- 
ever, affected  the  two  areas  quite  differently,  the  sediment^!  of  tlio 
Great  Basin  area  being  broken  through  the  middle  and  the  halves 
depressed  from  1,(X)0  to  2,0(K)  feet,  while  thost*  of  the  Plains  were 
bodily  tilted  toward  the  south  and  e^st. 

The  result  of  the  post-Pliocene  movement  in  the  department  of  the 
Plains  was  to  give  thereafter  a  free  drainage  to  the  se«.  The  re^sult 
in  the  area  of  the  (ireat  Basin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  leave  two 
deep  depressions,  one  at  the  western  base  of  the  Wasatc^h  and  one  at 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  in  Quaternary  times  received  the 
abundant  waters  of  the  (tlacial  period  and  formed  the  two  now  nearly 
extinct  lakes  known  as  Lake  I^ahontan  and  Lake  Bonneville,  notetl 
elsewhere. 

King  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1842,  and  graduated 
from  the  Sheffield  S<'ientitic  School  in  1862,  l>eing  a  meml)er  of  the 
first  class  to  receive  degrees  from  that  institution.  The  year  following 
his  graduation  he,  in  company  with  James  T.  Gardner, 
Sketch  of  Kiiiff  joined  an  emigrant  train  starting  from  St,  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, on  an  overland  trip  to  California.  It  is  stated  that 
it  was  during  this  trip,  at  that  time  a  slow  and  eventful  one,  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea,  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  of  a  geological  section 
across  the  entire  Cordilleran  system.  Reaching  California,  he  attachtni 
himself  as  a  volunteer  assistant  to  the  State  survey  of  California,  under 
»7.  D.  Whitney.  Later  he  was  connected  with  parties  under  General 
McDowell  in  the  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Mari[X)ssi 
grant.  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  he  and  his  companion  were 
captured  by  Apaches,  but  were  fortunately  rescued  just  as  the  tires 
were  being  prepared  for  their  torture. 

After  the  civil  war  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  subsidizing  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  King  recognized  that  the  time  had  come  for  carrying  out 
his  scheme  for  connecting  the  geology  of  the  East  with  that  of  the 
West  and  making  the  chkss  section  above  referred  to.  With  this  pro- 
ject in  view  he  went  to  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1866-07,  and  in 
spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  his  youth — being  then  scarcely  25  yean 
of  age,  and  still  more  youthful  apjx^arance — he  was  so  successful  in 
impressing  Congress  with  the  import^mce  of  ascertaining  the  chanicter 
of  the  mineial  resources  of  the  country  alK)ut  to  be  opened  that  not 
only  was  a  generous  animal  appropriation  voted,  but  King  was  him- 
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Clarence  King. 
Director  of  r.  s.  (Jeologieal  Exploration.,  of  Fortieth  PHrallel. 
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self  placed  in  charge,  subject  onl^^  to  the  administrative  control  of 
(ien.  A.  A.  Humphrey,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  publinhcd  results  of  this  survey  we  have  already  reviewed.  As 
described  by  Emmons,  from  whose  sketch  most  of  what  is  here  given 
of  the  personal  history  of  King  is  quoted,  '^  probably  no  more  masterl}' 
sununary  of  the  great  truths  of  geology  had  been  made  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Lyell's  Principles."  Making  due  allowance  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  one  who  was  an  associate  and  warm  personal  friend,  attention 
need  only  l)e  called  to  the  fact  that  the  entire  woi'k  wjus  consummated 
l)efore  its  author  saw  his  fortieth  birthday,  to  esta!)lish  on<*e  and  for  all 
King's  fame  as  an  organizer  and  geologist. 

Aside  from  the  publications  under  this  survey.  King's  bibliography 
contains  few  titles,  but  this  may  mean  simply  that  neither  ink  nor 
words  were  wasted.  In  1S77  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  thirty-tirst 
anniversary  of  the  Shetfield  Scientific  School  on  Catastrophism  and  the 
Evolution  of  Environment,  which  Emmons  cbanictorizcHl  as  a  ''pro- 
test against  the  extreme  uniformitarianism  of  that  day."  It  was 
naturally  Iwised  largely  on  his  Fortieth  Pandlel  work.  This  uniform- 
it4irianism  he  described  as '"the  harmless  und(»structive  mte  (of  geo- 
logical changes)  of  to-day  prolonged  backward  into  the  deep  past." 
He  contended  that  while  the  old  !)elief  in  catastrophic  changes  had 
properly  disappeared,  yet  geological  history,  as  he  read  it,  showed 
that  the  rate  of  change  had  not  b(»en  uniform,  as  was  claimed  by  the 
later  school.  He  l)elieved  rather,  as  a  result  of  his  own  observations, 
that  at  c(*rtain  piM'iods  in  geological  history  the  rate  of  change  had 
been  accelei*ated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  effect  produced  upon  life 
was  somewhat  catastrophic  in  its  nature. 

One  a<rt  in  King's  professional  career  should  be  here  referred  to, 
although  the  story  has  often  been  told.  It  will  })e  remembered  that  in 
187:^  there  was  made  a  reported  discovery  of  a  diamond  fiehl  in  south- 
ern Arizona  within  an  area  that  hud  been  gone*  over  in  the  course  of 
the  work  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey.  King,  for  purely  scientific 
purposes,  undeitook  a  study  of  the  region,  with  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering something  regarding  the  matrix  and  the  origin  of  the  dia- 
mond. He  discovered,  rather,  that  the  whole  matter  was  a  stupendous 
fraud;  that,  so  far  from  there  being  a  diamond  mine,  the  ground  had 
been  '* salted."  So  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made  King  started  for 
San  Francisco,  traveling  night  and  day,  that  lu»  might  outstrip  all  other 
possible  sources  of  infoimation.  On  his  arrival  he  at  once  visited  the 
offices  of  the  directors  of  the  company  organized  for  the  selling  of 
stock,  and  demanded  peremptorily  that  all  issues  should  !>e  stopped. 
To  a  suggestion  that  his  announcement  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the 
claim  be  delayed  temporarily,  he  replied:  ''There  is  not  money  enough 
in  the  Bank  of  California  to  induce  me  to  delay  this  announcement  \l 
single  hour."    And  it  was  not  delayed. 
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Wheeler's  Surveys 
West  of  the  100th 
Meridian, 
1869-1879. 


Hy  those  who  know  him,  Kinj^  is  described  as  a  man  of  rare  charm 
of  manner,  cheerful  and  courteous  disposition,  with  interest*^  broad  a^ 
civilization  and  s\'mpathies  catholic  as  humanity.  A  man  of  remark- 
ably robust  physique,  he  yet  broke  down  almost  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  died  of  consumption  in  1901. 

U.  S.  (;EOL()(tI(^\L  Sl'RVKYS  WK^T  OF  THE  lOOTH   MERIDIAN  UNDKR 
LIEl'T.  (i.  M.  WIIEELEH. 

la  1809  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wheeler,  of  the  United  States  Engineei*s,  wa^ 
authorized  to  undertJike  a  military  reconnoissance  for  topogi^aphiwal 
purposes  in  southwest  Nevada  and  western  Utah.  No  geolojjist  accom- 
panied tiie  party  until  1871,  the  work  being  purely 
topogi-aphical.  In  the  last-named  year  G.  K.  GiUx»rt 
was  appointed  chief  geologist,  serving  through  three 
field  seasons,  with  A.  R.  Marvine,  assistant  in  1871,  and  E.  E.  Howell, 
in  1872-73.     J.J.  Stevenson  served  as  geologist  with  one  of  the  parties 

in  1873,  Jules  Marcou  in  1S75,  A.  K.  Conk- 
ling  in  1875-1877,  and  J.  A.  Church  in  INIT. 
In  1878-79  Stevenson  was  again  attached  to 
the  survey,  with  I.  C  Russell  as  assistant. 
Oscar  Loew  served  as  mineralogical  assistant 
during  1871-1875,  and  E.  D.  C-opi*  as  verte- 
brate paleontologist  in  1874. 

Th(»  invertebrate  paleontological  colle<- 
tioiis  made  by  all  of  the  parties  were  worked 
up  hy  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  then  connected  with 
Bowdoin  College,  after  a  preliminarv  ex- 
amination by  F.  B.  Meek.  The  results  of 
the  geological  work  appeared  in  the  form  of 
two  (juarto  volumes,  the  first,  of  681  pages, 
in  1875:  and  the  second,  of  420  pages,  in 
1881 —the  latter  with  an  api)endix  by  Doctor  White,  comprising  36 
pages  of  text  and  2  pbites  of  fossils.  The  paleontological  report 
propel*,  comprising  the  work  of  both  Cope  and  White,  appeared  under 
date  of  1877,  a  quarto  Nolume  of  59t>  pages  and  83  plates  of  fossils. 

The  first  vertebrate  fossils  from  the  western  Triassic  were  descril)e(l 
in  this  report,  tlie  materials  having  been  obtained  by  Professor  New- 
berry when  attached  to  the  Macomb  expedition  in  1855. 

Gilbert  applied  the  names  Basin  Range  system  and  Basin  Ranges  to 
all  tiuit  system  of  short  mountain  ridges  separated  >>y  trough-like 
valleys  which  lie  west  of  the  plateau  system,  though  not  quite  coin- 
cident with  the  (ireat  l^asin  itself.  This  basis  system  of  mountain 
uplift  he  regarded  as  due  mainly  to  faulting  and  tilting,  in  this  respect 
ditiering  with  the  geologists  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  ^h^ 
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reffarded  the  primary  features  as  due  to  foldinj^,  the  now  evident 
faultinj^  being  a  phase  of  hite  Tertiary  or  post-Tertiary  time/'  lie 
noUnl  that  the  ranjres  were  parallel,  recurring  at  regular  intervals  and 
of  only  moderate  dimensions:  further,  that  tlie  ridges  of  the  system 
oreupied  loci  of  upheaval,  and  were  not  residua  of  denudation;  and 
that  the  valleys  were  not  valleys  of  erosion,  but  mere  intervals 
between  the  lines  of  maxinuun  uplift. 

lie  dwelt  in  considerable  detail  upon  the  phenomena  of  erosion  by 
wind-blown  sand  and  silt-laden  streams,  and  discussed  the  glacial 
phenomena  and  the  conditions  attending  the  drying  up  of  the  great 
inland  lakes,  applying  the  name  Lake  Uonneville,  in  honor  of  C-apttiin 
Bonneville,  the  explorer,  to  the  great  body  of  fresh  water  that  once 
occupied  Sevier  and  Salt  Lake  vall(\vs  and  of  w  hich  the  present  bodies 
of  salt  water  bearing  these  latter  names  are  but  the  tiny  residuals. 
Those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  olniously  could  have  existed  onh' 
under  conditions  of  climate  cpiite  differcMit  ivom  those  of  to-dju',  ho 
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Fio.  114.— Section  of  the  Pahmnnpat  rangrnt  Silver  Canyon.    (After  (J.  K.  (JiUHTi.)    Siale.  1-720U0. 
Bast?  line— level  of  Great  Sailt  I^kc.     Q.  Quartz  Teak;  N.  Sanders  Cafion. 

believed  to  l>e  iroeval  with  the  Glacial  period  of  the  northeastern  States. 
He  found,  however,  no  counterpart  in  this  region  of  the  general 
glaciation  of  the  eastern  States,  though  there  were  local  glaciers  high 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  mountains. 

The  abundant  volcanic  phenomena  presented  by  the  region  were  dis- 
cussed in  considei*able  detail  and  the  recency  of  many  of  the  lava  flows 
noted,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  being  to  the  effect  that  while  •*  we 
are  not  merely  permitted  to  think  of  a  renewal  of  that  activity  as  pos- 
sible    *     *     ■"'     we  are  logically  C()m[)ellcd  to  regard  it  as  pr()bal)le.'" 

The  geological  history  of  the  basin  region  as  read  l>y  (Jili)ert  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  area  was  depressed  below  sea  level  from  the  close  of 

» In  Chapter  VII  of  the  volume  ou  Mininj<  Iii<lii.^try  (Vol.  HI,  Keport,  40lli  Parallel 
Stirvey,  187.S)  King  refers  incidentally  to  thene  niouiitaiiiH  a??  the  tops  of  folds  whose 
deep  pynclinal  valleys  are  filled  with  Tertiary  and  i^iaterriary  drtritiis.  Just  how 
fully  the  i>roblein  may  have  been  worked  out  in  his  own  mind  at  that  tinu'  in  not 
apparent,  but  in  1878,  after  the  appearance  of  (Jilht^rt's  nionojrraph,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  noted  above.  The  entire  subject,  it  may  l>e  Htat<Ml,  was  gone  over  by 
J.  E.  Spurr  in  a  paper  read  before  the  (Geological  Society  of  America  in  imX)  (see 
Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XII,  pp.  217-270),  and  the  matter  rediscuH.»*ed  at  the  winter 
ftieetinjr  of  the  same  society  in  Washington  in  1902.  The  prevailing  opinions  there 
«xpre»*e<l  were  in  aecx>rdauce  with  the  views  put  forward  by  (Gilbert  iu  1875. 
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Fio.  115.— Edwin  Eugene  Howell. 


the  Archean  period  until  late  Carboniferous.  From  the  close  of  the 
Carboniferous  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  a  great  area,  includ- 
ing the  entire  plateau  country,  was  covered  by  the  waters  of  an  inland 
sea  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  ocean.     Only  once  did  the  sea  re^in 

a  temporary  sway,  bringing  with  it  a  Juras- 
sic fauna  and  then  retreating.  Throughout 
the  Cretaceous  age  the  plateau  country  was 
the  scene  of  a  shallow  ocean,  the  shores  of 
which  were  ever  advancing  and  receding. 
Through  the  upraising  of  some  remote  bar- 
rier the  ocean  was  permanently  shut  out  and 
the  inland  sea  gradually'  converted  into 
an  immense  fresh-water  lake,  and  iinally 
drained  till  the  whole  region  became  ter- 
restrial. Since  the  expulsion  of  this  sea 
the  elevation  of  the  continent  which  caused 
it  has  (!ontinued,  and  the  plateau  country, 
which  from  early  Silurian  to  late  Cretaceou.** 
times  was  slowly  sinking  to  an  extent  of 
not  less  than  8,000  feet,  has  lieen  bodily  uplifted  to  its  former 
altitude. 

Gilbert  called  attention  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Upper  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian  fossils  in  the  region,  and  described  the  volciuiic 
necks  or  plugs  as  vestiges  of  the  flues  through  which  the  eruptions 
reached  the  surface,  the  last  contents  con- 
gealing in  the  flue  to  be  subsequently  ex- 
posed by  erosion, 

A.  R.  Marvine,  who  was  attached  to  the 
party  in  1871  as  an  astronomical  assistant, 
was  later  detailed  for  geological  work,  his 
report  on  the  region  between  Fort  Whipple, 
New  Mexico,  and  Tucson,  Arizona,  oi^cupy- 
ing  pages  191-225  of  the  third  volume. 

E.  E.  Howell,  as  a  mein])er  of  the  survey 
during  1872-73,  worked  throughout  the  first 
season  in  western  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada 
and  the  plateau  region  of  central  Nevada. 
In  1873  he  once  more  entered  the  plateau 
country  and  continued  upon  it  to  Arizona 

and  New  Mexico.  His  rcix)rt  is  included  in  pages  227-300  of  the 
same  volume. 

The  party  to  which  J.  J.  Stevenson  was  attached  as  a  geologist  wa.^ 
assigned  in  1873  to  work  in  southern  Colorado,  the  region  including 
portions  of  the  drainage  areas  of  the  South  Platte,  Arkansas,  Rio 
Grande,  San  Juan,  Grand,  and  Gunnison  rivers. 


Fig.  116.— John  James  Stevenson. 
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Stevenson  devoted  considerable  attention  to  a  discussion  of  the  geo- 
I(^ical  age  of  the  Colorado  lignites,  which  he  regarded  (Lesquereux 
U)  the  contrary,  notwithstanding),  as  Cretaceous.  He  agreed  with 
J.  L.  Le  Conte  in  regarding  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  not  the  producrt 
of  one  upheaval,  nor  the  several  axes  wholly  synchronous  in  origin. 
The  first  great  epoch  of  accelerated  disturbance  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  resulting  in  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  surface,  he  thought 
to  have  been  synchronous  with  that  during  which  the  Appalachian 
chain  was  completed.  Further,  that  the  second  epoch  of  elevation 
liegan  toward  the  close  of  the  Triassic.  This  was  followed  h}-  a  period 
of  subsidence  during  which  the  Cretaceous  bods  wore  laid  down,  a 
third  period  of  uplift  marking  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous.  During 
this  latter  period  volcanic  agencies  were  in  a  st-ato  of  intense  activity, 
and  a  vast  sheet  of  lava,  two  to  three  tliousand  feet  in  thickness,  flowed 
out  over  the  whole  region  of  the  Grand  and  (xunnison  rivers.  During 
the  Tertiary  period  still  another  elevation  took  pla<*e,  sutticient  to  give 
the  roi»ks  of  that  age  a  dip  of  some  5  degrees. 

In  his  report  of  the  work  for  1879  Stevenson  discussed  in  consider- 
able detail  the  relations  of  the  Laramie  group,  whi<'h  he  regiirded  as 
but  the  upper  part  of  Hayden's  Fox  Hill  group  that  is,  of  very  late 
Cretiiceous  age.  lie  felt  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  coal 
fields  of  the  Galisteo  area  and  of  southern  Coloi*ado  were  of  precisely 
the  same  age  as  those  of  northern  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    GEOLOGICAL    AND   (iEOGRAPHK^AL   SIRVEYS 

UNDER  J.  W.  P0\VP:LL. 

J.  W.  Powell's  first  observations  on  the  geology  of  the  Uinta  Moun- 
tains were  made  in  18(59,  when  engaged  in  his  famous  (exploration  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  already  noted.  In  1871,  1874,  and  1875  he  again 
PmwmB'BQubtogy  visited  the  plateau  region,  the  last  year  being  accom- 
•{«2^^  panied  by  Dr.  C.  A.  White.     The  results  of  these  hit(M' 

^•^^^•-  years   of  exploration  are  given  in  the  (juarto  mono- 

graph on  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains, 
published  in  1876.  This  comprised,  all  told,  218  pages,  with  a  large 
folio  atlas. 

The  expedition  of  1875  and  those  of  the  intervening  years  until  1880 
were  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
organization,  with  Powell  as  director,  being  known  as  the  second 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Terri- 
tories. In  1877  the  name  was  changed  to  the  V.  S.  (Jeographical  and 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 

In  none  of  the  early  Powell  surveys  was  an  attempt  made  at  system- 
atic areal  work.  Certain  striking  and  well-exemplitied  features  were 
selected  and  made  the  subject  of  special  monographs.  In  the  work 
of  1876,  above  noted,  Powell  divided  the  region  west  of  the  Great 
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Plains,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  south  of  the  North  Platt<»,  Sho- 
shone", and  Sweetwater  rivers  into  what  he  designated  as  geological 
provinces — the  Park  Province,  the  Plateau  Province,  and  the  Basin 
Province. 

The  first  named  he  descril>ed  as  characterized  by  broad,  massive 
ranges,  sometinies  distinct  and  sometimes  coalescing,  so  as  to  include 
the  great  parks.  The  mountains  comprise  high,  lofty,  snow-clad 
peaks  which  form  perennial  reservoirs  for  the  multitude  of  streams 
discharging   in  part  into    the   C\>loi*ado   River   and  thence   into  the 

Gulf  of  California,  and 

1        T_    V^^'^  V  V     1/  n     i"  pai't  into  the  Kio 

(rrande  and  thence 
into  the  (lulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Plateau  Prov- 
ince he  descril)ed  as 
characterized  by  many 
tables  bounded  by  can- 
yon and  clitf  escarp- 
ments, and  on  which 
stand  lone  mountains 
and  irregular  groups 
of  mountains  and  short 
ranges.  This  region 
drains  almost  wholly 
into  the  Colorado 
River. 

The  Basin  Province 
was  characterized  l)V 
short  noith-and-south 
mountain  ranges  and 
ridges  separated  l)y 
desert  valleys,  and  with  a  drainage  which  is  almost  wholly  into  the 
interior  salt  lakes  and  sinks. 

Devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  Uintas,  he  showed  that  they  owed 
their  present  configuration  to  the  degradation  of  a  great  upheaved 
block  having  its  axis  in  an  east-and-west  direction.  This  upheaval, 
which  he  thought  took  place  very  slowly  and  gradually,  began  at  the 
close  of  Mesozoic  time  and  continued  with  slight  intermissions  until 
late  Cenozoic.  The  total  amount  of  upheaval  in  the  axial  region  was 
more  than  3(),000  feet.  Contemporaneously  with  upheaval  the  forces 
of  degradation  were  at  work,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  of  progress, 
along  the  axial  line  of  uplift,  the  degradation  amounting  to  more  than 
25,000  feet  (4^  miles),  and  the  mean  degradation  to  3^  mile^;  so  that 
.over  the  entire  area  oi  aVH>v\l  'i^^iWi  ^^%x^  vaxW  some  7,100  cubic 
miles  of  rock  mater'ia\\\ave be^vw^vwox^^. 


Fig.  117.— Showing  area  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  Powell  sur- 
vey in  1875-^0. 
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Dnttoft's  Work  on 
the  HlfTh  P 
1874-1876 


During  the  years  1874,  1875,  and  1876  Capt.  Clarence  P].  Dutton,  of 
the  Ordnance  Depaitnient,  U.  S.  Army,  made,  under  direction  of  the 
Powell  survey,  further  studies  in  the  plateau  region  which  had  already 
received  attention  from  Powell,  Newl^erry,  and  othei-s, 
iLs  previously  noted.  Dutton's  mono^a-aph — a  Report 
on  the  Geology  of  the  High  Plateaus  of  Utah,  a  quarto 
volume  of  307  pages,  with  an  atlas —appeared  und(»r  date  of  ISSO. 
The  particular  territory  studied  by  Dutton  lay  in  Utah,  occupying  a 
belt  of  country  extending  from  a  point  a))out  15  mil(\s  east  of  Mount 
Xelx),  in  the  Wasjitch,  south-southwest  for  about  175  miles,  and  having 
a  breadth  of  from  25  to  80  miles — a  total  area  of  some  i*JMK>  s({uare 
miles. 

As  was  the  ca^jc  with  Powell,  as  indeed  nuist  h<'re  be  the  case  with 
every  observing  man,  Dutton  was  iujpressod  with  the  evid(»nt  signs  of 
the  vast  amount  of  erosion  which  tlie  country  had  un(lergon(»  within 
comparatively  recent  geological  timos.  Not- 
ing that  from  an  area  of  Iojmk)  siiuare  miles 
from  <)JMM)  to  1(),(M)()  vertical  feet  of  strata 
have  lM»en  removed,  he  fell  to  speculating  on 
the  proba))l<»  effect  upon  the  earth's  eciuili))- 
riuni  of  such  a  tninsference  of  materials. 
If  the  slow  accumulation  of  great  masses  of 
sediment  on  sea  bottoms  l)rings  about  a 
gradual  su))sidence,  wliy  should  not.  hr 
argued,  the  removal  of  a  like  load  from  any 
land  area  n»sult  in  a  corresponding  uplift 
or  elevation.  Thus,  for  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  Ameri<*an  geology,  was 
broa<*hed  the  now  w(»ll-known  subject  of 
isostacy.  (See  p.  4J)1>.)  This  great  erosion. 
it  is  well  to  uoU\  he  regarded  as  having  taken  place  mainly  in  Miocene 
time,  though  continuing  on  into  Pliocene. 

He  noted  that  the  great  structunii  fcMituresof  the  high  ])iatcaus  were 
due  to  faults  and  monoclinal  flexures;  also  that  the  one  form  of  dis- 
placement passed  continually  into  the  other  that  what  is  here  a  simple 
fault  passed  by  subdivision,  but  a  few  miles  farther  along  in  its  course, 
into  what  he  designated  as  step  faults,  and  still  farther  on  into  unbroken 
anticlinals.  All  of  these  grander  displacements  belonging  to  tin*  same 
system  he  regarded  as  having  their  commencement  in  the  latter  })art 
of  Pliocene  times. 

The  great  amount  of  volcani<*  activity  (nident  received  attention, 
the  most  ancient  dating  back  to  Koc(Mie  times.  The  character  of  the 
volcanic  products  was  studied  and  the  various  lavas  classified  as  (1) 
propylite,  (2)  andesite,  (3)  trachyte,  (-1)  rhyolite,  and  (5)  basalt, 
named  here  in  order  of  their  extrusion.     The  facts,  as  a  wlioW^vcvVVvx^ 


cImpim-i'  KiIumpI  Dutton. 
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region  he  believed  to  be  confirmatory  of  Ricbthofen's  law  of  the 
sequence  of  volcanic  rocks.^  He  noted  his  objections  to  the  German 
method  of  rock  classification  based  upon  geological  age. 

In  1876  G.  K.  Gilbert,  then  a  member  of  Major  Powell's  corps,  made 
a  study  of  the  Henry  Mountains  of  Utah.     His  report  appeared  in 

1877  in   the  form    of    a    quarto 
volume  of    160  pages,  with   live 

Henry  Moontaliis,        numeroUS     ulatCS 
1875-1877.  K       , 

and  ngures  m  the 
text.  In  this  he  showed  that  the>e 
mountains  were  due  to  the  intru- 
sion from  below  of  igneous  mat- 
ter through  Carboniferous  aiul 
Triassic  strata,  causing  the  over- 
lying Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
beds  to  arch  or  bulge  upward, 
the  present  aspect  of  the  moun- 
tains having  resulted  from  erosioiK 
whereby  the  overlying  bulged 
beds  and  a  portion  of  the  igneou> 
rocks  as  well  were  cut  away. 
Phenomena  of  this  type  had  been 
previously  noted  by  ll()lnie>, 
Peale,  and  Marvine,  of  the  Hay- 
den  Survey  (pp.  601,  602),  but  it  re- 
mained for  Gilbert  to  fully  olalK)r- 
ate  the  idea,  and  that  in  a  man- 
ner that  must  ever  connect  it  with 
his  name.  To  intrusions  of  this 
type  he  gave  the  name  of  lacco- 
lites. 

In  this  report  Gill)ert  showed 
that,  in  the  uplifting  of  the  sand- 
stone to  form  these  domes,  the 
l>eds,  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  the 
Vermilion  Cliflf  sandstone,  might 
be  elongated  as  nmch  as  300  feet 
in  a  distance  of  three  miles.  That  this  could  be  done,  and  that  sud- 
denly, he  believed  to  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  beds. 
The  material  was  in  a  quasi  plastic  condition,  and  no  fissures  could 
be  Oldened  unless  coincidently  filled  by  some  material  which  would 

«Richth()fen  divided  the  Tertiary  and  poet-Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  into  the  five 
claJBHes  given  above,  and  regarde<l  them  as  having  been  the  product  of  a  reguUr 
sequence  of  eruptions,  propylite  being  the  most  ancient  and  baaalt  the  moet  recent 


Fio.  119.— Lacoolites.     (After  G.  K.  Gilbert.) 
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•esist  the  tendency  of  the  walls  to  flow  together.  This  consideration 
ed  him  to  the  conclusion  that — 

u*it  as  for  each  rfH*k  there  is  a  crushing  weight,  tuy  there  in  for  each  rock  a  certain 
lepth  at  which  it  can  not  l>e  fisHurecl. 

Applying  this  principle  to  faults  and  fissure  veins  he  concluded  that — 

f  the  fault  extenil  to  a^great  depth  it  will  tinally  reach  a  region  where  the  hardest 
(K'ks  which  it  neparaten  are  coerced  by  8o  great  a  prensure  that  they  can  not  hold  thenj- 
flves  ai«under,  but  are  forced  together  before  the  fissure  can  Ik»  filled  by  mineral 
ejKwits.     Thufl,  then*  'm*  a  definable  inf(»rior  limit  to  the  region  of  vein  formation. 

This  the  present  writer  believes  to  be  the  first  tinu*  the  doctrine  of 
ock  ttowage  was  put  forth  in  America  and  by  an  American. 

The  matters  of  instability  of  drainage  lines,  planation,  and  formation 
{  river  terraces  were  dis<'ussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  Hitclicock's  idea 
f  the  formationof  river  terraces  by  successive*  periodsof  s(»dimentation 
p.  4()2)  was  erroneous,  such  in  fact  being  but  the  recorded  stages  of 
»rogressive  erosion.  In  this  work  (lilbert  used  the  terms  (v>//.v/y //<;//, 
i}tff<udt-ht^  and  HtipennqxtHed  as  introduced  by  Powell,  and  showed  that 
be  drainage  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  while  as  a  whoh»  conse(|uent, 
ras  not  so  in  all  of  its  details. 

The  igneous  nx.'ksof  the  mountains  were  studied  microscopically  ))y 
■apt.  C.'.  E.  Dutton,  who  classed  them  as  tnic^hytes. 

Powell  was  born  of  English  parentage  in  Mount  Morris,  New  York, 
lan-h  24,  1834,  and  died  September  i^o,  VMYL  From  childhood  he 
laiiifosted  a  deep  interest  in  all  natural  phenomena  and  early  gave 
evidence  of  that  bold  and  scdf-reliant  spirit  which 
iwtch off Powcu.  in  later  years  found  vent  in  his  hazardous  explora- 

tion of  the  (jrand  ( -anyon  of  the  Colorado.  Vigor- 
us,  impetuous,  and  sometimes  intolerant  of  the  o])inions  of  others, 
e  made  warm  friends  and  strong  enemies.  Kising  from  obscurity, 
ithout  university  training,  indeed  almost  wholly  self-taught,  to 
ecoine  a  lK)ld  and  aggressive  thinker,  and  finally  the  head  of  tin*  W  S. 
reological  Survey  in  1881,  it  is  little  to  ))e  wondenMl  at  that  lie  b(Hame 
-jr  many  a  Uirget  for  sneers  as  well  as  an  object  of  envy.  But  how- 
ver  nmch  men  may  differ  as  to  th(^  value  of  his  individual  work  in 
le  geological  as  well  as  ethnological  field,  no  one  will  for  a  moment 
uestion  that  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  others  W(»n^  given  the 
pportunity  to  carve  out  their  own  immortality.  I'pon  his  success  as 
n  administrator  his  fame  may  safely  r(\st. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Survey  in  18m  Pow(*ll  limited  him- 
elf  mainly  to  abstruse  psychological  problems  and  the  directorship 
»f  tho  Bureau  of  American  Fithnology,  which,  it  should  be  said,  he 
lad  been  largely  instrumental  in  founding  in  18S(i. 

Powell  served  with  gallantry  during  the  civil  war.  rising  to  the 
unk  of  major  of  artiller3^  He  lost  his  right  aim  at  the  battle  of 
^ttsburg  LAnding. 
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CofMolidation  of  all 
the  Qeological 
Surveys.  1879. 


As  early  as  1874  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  consolidatinij 
the  various  geological  and  geographical  sui*veys  west  of  the  Mi.ssi:<.sip])i 
was  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  public  lands,  to  which  Congress 
had  referred  a  message  of  the  President  of  the  Tnit^ 
States  relating  to  the  matter.     The  committee  made 
exhaustive  investigations,  receiving  testimony  from 
many  interested  parties,  and  undoubtedly  a  strong  effort  was  ma(k'  to 
have  the  surveys  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Unit*»d  StatoN 
Army.     In  opposition   to   this  was   successfully  arrayed  ahnost  tho 
unanimous   opinion   of   the   scientific  and   professional    men   of  th(» 
country.     In  1878  the  matter  was  again  brought  up,  with  tho  n»>ult 
of  consolidating  all  of  the  various  surveys  under  the  IT.  S.  (Teoloiri- 
cal  Survey,  of  which  Clarence  King  was  appointed  director  in  IsT'.^ 
Mr.  King,  however,  held  the  office  but  a  single  year,  resigning  iii 
favor  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell. 


Flo.  120.— Packing  flour. 
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Plate  35. 


The  Moody  Footmark  Quarry,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 


(MTAPTEH    Vm. 

THE  FOSSIL  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 

Ill  the  American  Joiiriml  of  Seieiu'O  for  l.S8(J  Prof.  Kdward  Ilitch- 
<'ork  (lescribod  a  series  of  fossil  footprints  occurriiiir  in  the  sandstone 
of  tile  Conneeticut  Valley,  attention  to  wliieii  had  been  railed  ))v  Dr. 
•'umes  I)«»ane,  of  (Treentield.  the  hitter's  notiet*  havini;:  been  first 
^lirccted  to  them  b\'  a  Mr.  Dexter  Marsh,  of  Deertield,  who  found 
^hi'iii  amonjr  some  flagstones  beini«f  laid  in  front  of  his  house.  Deane, 
^v ho  was  a  ])raeticinjr  physician,  was  (juick  to  realize  their  <^eoh)gical 
interest  and  ap])arently  also  recoji^iiized  his  own  inal)ility  to  do  the 
niatter  justice,  and  so  referred  them  to  Doctor  Hitchcock. 

Those  first  found  were  from  a  tjuarry  in  Montatrue;  later  finds  were 
iimde  at  th<»  so-called  Lily  Pond  ijuarry  at  Turners  Kalis,  a  quarry 
which  has  yielded  in  tin*  ])ast  and  still  occasionally  yi(dd>  tin*  finest 
examples  yet  produced.  IIitclu-o<'k  described  and  fitjfurcd  tracks  which 
lie  regarded  as  havinjj;  been  iiuuh'  i»y  as  many  as  seven  dillercnt  species 
of  aiiimuls.  His  conclusions  re«rardint^  their  orii»'in  were,  lirst,  that 
they  were  all  the  impressions  of  biped  animals:  set'ond.  that  they  <'ould 
not  have  been  made  by  any  known  biped  exce|)t  bird>,  and  third  that 
they  well  corresponded  with  the  tracks  of  birds  in  having  the  same 
ternary  division  of  the  feet,  with  fre(juently,  and  perhaps  always,  the 
toRS  terminated  with  claws,  as  do  birds.  To  these  su])j)osed  bird  tracks 
he  gave  the  name  Orn If hichn If r.s  {[vinw  ^v^'''Vand  7/j»'oo-).  siirnifyinjr 
stony  bird  tracks.  Five  years  of  further  examiniition  iMiabled  him  to 
swell  the  Iwt  of  species  to  27.  which  were  dest-ribed  and  li^ured,  natural 
size,  in  his  final  report  on  the  n;eoloo;y  of  Mas>ac[uiset(>.  1^41. 

Up  to  this  last  date  he  had  found  no  certain  evidence  that  any  of  th<» 
tracks  were  made  by  (|uadrupe(U.  yet  a  con>i{hMai)le  propoition  of 
them  bore  so  strong  a  resemblanct*  to  >aurian  reptiles  tliat  he  denomi- 
nated them  HanrnHlirhnUts^  or  tra<"ks  resembling'  those  of  saurians. 
intending,  however,  by  the  t(»rm  merely  to  eoiiv<*y  an  intimation  that 
they  might  prove  reptilian.  To  the  others  he  now  ap|>lied  the  name 
onuthoiiVtehntteii^  or  tnicks  resemi)lin^'  those  of  binU.  To  animal 
ti"acks  of  all  kinds,  and  of  whatever  nature  he  proposed  the  ir^'neral 
name  trhntfllfta. 

At  the  April  meeting,  JS42,  of  ihe  Ameri<"an  Association  <»f  (Jeolo- 
gists,  Hit^'hcock  brought    the  mattei-  \\\)  (»nce   more,   de^'iibing  live 
new  spe<Mes,  one  of  which.  ^>.  tnfurnsn,  from  Pompton.  New  JtM-si^y, 
was  the  first  thus  far  found  outside  of  the  Connect icul  VvvIWn  . 
NAT  Mcs  ni04 w  vvi:^ 
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In  this  same  paper  he  aLVv^j^'announced  the  finding  of  tracks  whii 
aflforded  the  first  ''certain  evidence  that  any  of  the  numerous  tract 


upon  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  were  made  by  a  quad- 
ruped,'' though  he  had  susfx^cted  that  such  might  l)e  the  case.  Thej^^ 
prof>able  quadru\H^da\  trwcks  W  d^scxxWA  wwdav  the  name  Satrntidtf'^*' 
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eK  tl(rtreyi\  and  it  was  suggested  that  t^: ,  were  comparable  with  the 
eiofht^rhim^  an  amphibian  found  in  the  Europi>an  Keuper  beds 
•iassic).  This  diseoverv,  naturally,  mised  agtiin  the  question  as  to 
J  l>ossible  quadrupedal  nature  of  the  others  described,  but,  with 
iracteristi<*  conservatism,  he  still  refniined  from  committing  him- 
f,  simply  noting  that  it  would  be  "'contrary  to  the  cautious  spirit 
si-ience*'  to  decide  on  the  evidence  then  at  hand  as  to  their  exact 
ture,  and  he  therefore  adhered  to  the  course  adopted  in  his  previous 
>ort,  and  classified  all  under  the  njimes  as  om'tluyUUchnites  and 
iroldivhnHex^  as  before. 

It  is  scarc(»ly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  discovery  of  these  tracks 
3ited  a  very  lively  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  references 
1  suggestions  regarding  them  multiplied  in  the  geological  literature 
the  day.  Thus,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  XLV,  1848, 
der  the  title  of  Ornithichnites  of  the  Connecticut  River  Sandstones 
i  the  Dinornis  of  New  Zealand,  we  find  given  the  opinions  of 
ane,  Hitchcock,  Mantell,  and  Richard  Owen  regarding  their  nature. 
ane,  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Mantell,  of  London,  had  written: 

'hese  l>eaiitifiil  fossils,  in<licatin^  a  hi^h  ^rade  of  animal  t'xist^nce  in  a  period  of 
eartli  ho  inimonsely  remote,  may  well  he  rejrankMl  among  the  wonderHof  paleon- 
igii*al  seience.  ♦  ♦  *  That  the  footsteps  of  the  Connt^cticut  River  are,  how- 
r,  the  authentic  traei**?  of  extinct  hinli^  is  eontirmed  by  the  undeviating  eonipari- 
4  they  Iwar  to  living  nature. 

le  wrote  further  of  referring  these  footprints,  as  discovered  b}' 
iself,  to  Professors  Silliman  and  IIitcli<*ock,  both  of  whom  admitted 
plausibility  of  his  statements,  yet  remained  incredulous  as  to  the 
jrences  drawn  until  accurate  mcxlels  were  submitt(»d  to  them,  when 
>fessor  Hitchcock  had  pronounced  his  unqualified  conviction  that 

fcK^tprints  wen*  those  of  birds.  Doctor  Mantell  in  his  reply  to 
L»tor  Deane  seems  to  have  himself  accepted  the  opinion  of  their 
i-like  nature,  and  stated  further  that  at  first  both  Professors  Owen 
1  ilurchison  Mere  in  doubt  as  to  wh(»ther  they  were  made*  by  birds 
reptiles.  Mr.  L3'ell,  however,  stated  his  conviction  that  they  were 
luine  oniifhlcIuufrH,    Later,  Professor  Murchison.  after  considering 

enormous  size  of  the  tnicks  which  must  have  been  made  by  the 
w  Zealand  moas,  ''  confessed  that  the  gigantic  bones  from  New 
ilund,  evincing  as  they  did  most  unequivoi  ally  the  existence  even 
>iir  own  times  of  birds  as  large  as  any  r(M|uired  by  the  American 
•tiiiarks.  had  removed  his  skepticism,  and  tfiat  he  had  no  hesitation 
declaring  his  Iwdief  that  the  ^>7v//////V/////7<^  had  been  produced  by 
;  imprints  of  the  feet  of  birds  which  had  walk^nl  over  the  rocks 
en  in  a  soft  and  impressible  stiite.'-  '"An  opinion,-'  adds  Mantell, 
n  which  I  entirely  concur.'* 

Or.  Riciiard  Owen,  too,  in  a  hotter  to  Professor  Silliman,  under  date 
Man^h  16,  1843,  after  calling  attention  to  the  wevjA  o^  vjswvWow  va. 
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asHuniiu^  the  existence  of  highly  organized  birds  at  so  early  a  period, 
particular!}'  when  there  were  known  to  be  large  reptiles  which  might 
make  tracks  very  similar,  went  on  to  speak  of  the  then  rei-ently 
descri))ed  Dinoniis"  of  New  Zealand,  and  wrote  as  follows: 

It  seems  most  reai»onable,  therefore,  to  ixjncluiie  that  the  ttrnithichniU*  are  the 
impreasionfl  of  feet  of  binla  which  had  the  same  low  grade  of  organization  att  the 
Apteryx  and  DinorniH  of  New  Zealand,  and  this  latter  may  Ik?  reganie<l  a««  the  last 
remnants  of  an  apterous  race  of  binis  which  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  ei>urh 
of  the  New  Red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  and  Massac^husetts. 

The  concluding  paragraph  in  the  article  from  which  these  abstraiti^ 
have  been  made  is  interesting  as  showing  the  unqualified  acceptation 
by  Murchison  of  the  opinions  by  the  various  authorities.  Thus,  he  is 
ijuoted  as  liaving  said: 

From  this  moment,  then,  I  am  prepared  tct  a<Jmit  the  value  of  the  reasoning  of 
Doctor  Hitchcoc^k  and  of  the  original  discoverer,  Dr.  James  Deane,  who,  it  appear? 
by  the  clear  and  modest  paper  lai<l  l>efore  us  (by  Doctor  Mantell),  was  the  first  per- 
son to  call  the  attention  of  the  professor  t«^  the  phe- 
nomenon, expressing  then  his  own  l>elief,  frrmi  what 
he  saw  in  existing  nature,  that  the  footprints  were 
made  by  birds.  I>et  us  now  hoi>e,  therefore,  that 
the  last  vestiges  of  doubt  may  1k'  removed  by  tht* 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  some  fossil  Dinornis.  In 
the  meantime  let  us  honor  the  great  moral  courage  •>!' 
Professor  Hitchcock  in  thn.)wing  down  his  opinion* 
lx»fore  an  incredulous  public. 

About  this  time  Doctor  De^ne,  evidently 
))ecoming  dissatisfied  with  the  ix)sition  he 
was  likely  to  occupy  in  the  di.scussion,  be- 
gan to  himself  publish  descriptions,  hi.**  lirst 
paper  appearing  in  the  American  Jouraal 
of  Science,  XLVI,  1844,  where  he  figured 
a  slab  some  6  by  8  feet  in  dimensions  ihiw- 
taining  over  75  impres.sions.     He  did  not,  however,  attempt  any  scien- 
tific description  of  the  same,  and  referred  to  them  as  Onu't/u'rAnifrf 
fKliatldeH^  of  Hitchcock. 

In  a  paper  retid  Ix^fore  the  American  Association  of  Geologists  and 
Naturalists  at  Washington  in  May,  1844,  Doctor  Hitchcock  took  the 
subject  up  once  more  and  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  discovery  of  foot- 
prints in  oth(M*  c()untri(»s,  and  also  certain  data  regarding  an  earlier 
discovery  than  that  of  Doctor  Deane,  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  Wd 
Mr.  Pliny  Moody,  of  South  Hadley,  in  Massachusetts,  had  turned  up 
with  the  plow  upon  liis  father's  farm  in  that  place  a  stone  containing 
in  relief  five  tracks  of  what  he,  Hitchcock,  now  referred  to  as  Omith- 


Fio.  122.— Jiimi's  Doane. 


ft  Bones  of  the  Dinornis,  the  jjiant  bird  of  New  Zealand,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
first  came  to  th(^  notice  of  the  Hcientitic  world  through  the  publications  of  Richird 
Owen,  the  Enjrlish  anatomi^<t,  in  188i)-lS4;{. 
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ichnitesfulieoul^H,  This  same  slab  served  for  several  years  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dooi*step,  and  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  Doctor 
Hitchcock  in  1839. 

An  evident  feeling  of  jealous}'  oetwcen  tne  two  gentlemen  most 
concerned  is  for  the  first  time  manifest(*d  in  this  pai^er,  a  feeling 
which  apparently  existed  until  the  time  of  Doctor  Deane's  death,  and 
which  caused  his  friends  to  publish  in  ISfJl  the  volume  entitled  Ichno- 
graphs  of  the  Sandstone  of  Connecticut  River,  a  quarto  volume  of  61 
pages  of  text  and  46  full-pige  plates. 

Hitchcock  covered  the  entire  subject  up  to  the  date  of  his  reading 
this  paper  (18-14:),  and  described  the  line  large  specimen  found  in  the 
impure  limestone  of  Chicopee  Falls,  in  Springfield,  under  the  name  of 
Oniifho!(lieh)ut(i<  redp\d(li!^  and  also  seveml  other  new  siKJcies.  The 
resemblance  of  these  to  saurian  remains  was  still  recognized,  ])ut  the 
proof  was  not  regarded  as  sufficient  to  refer  them  unccjuivocally  to 
quadrupeds. 

In  this  paper  Hitchcock  adopted  the  following  classifii»ation  for 
tracks  or  markings  of  various  kinds: 

Order  1 .  Polypodichnile^,  or  many-footed  trackn. 

Onler  2.  Tetrapodichniit':*,  or  four-footcMl  trackH. 

Order  3.  DipixlkhniteSj  or  two-footeil  tracky. 

Order  4.  Apodichnites^  or  footle«j  tracks. 

Under  the  latter  term  he  included  certain  marks  made  b}-  fishes, 
mollusks,  and  annelid  worms. 

lu  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1845,  Doctor  Deane  had  two 
papers  descriptive  of  footprints  found  })y  him  and  a  part  of  which  he 
thought  to  be  undoubtedly  those  of  batrachians,  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  Hitchcock,  as  noted  above.  In  his  second  paper  he  described 
and  figured  ti*acks  made  ])y  a  batrachian,  n»ptile,  the  method  of  pro- 
gression of  which,  as  indicated  by  the  tracks,  was  by  kangaroo-like 
jumps,  the  fore  limbs  not  touching  the  ground.  Again,  in  1S47, 
Deane  had  a  i^aper  dealing  not  merely  with  the  tracks,  })ut  also  with 
the  supposed  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  tlie  tnicks 
described  being  in  part  those  of  birds  and  in  part  those  of  (jiiadrupeds. 
Their  preservation  he  regarded  as  du(»  to  the  resu])m(»rgence  during 
seasons  of  flood  of  the  mud  flats  upon  wliich  they  were  formed. 

Through  the  same  medium  and  this  same  year  1 1  it<hcock  reverted 
once  more  to  the  subject  and  dtvscribed  two  new  sixties  of  thick-toed 
bipeds,  the  one  renamed  Iiront(tzontn  (from  (>rnltho!(l!chnlti'i<)  t^llli- 
manlum^  and  the  other  B,  paralUhim.  In  connection  with  these  he 
described  a  large  and  extraordinary  track  regarded  as  that  of  a  batra- 
chian  and  to  which  he  gave  the  generic  name  Otozoum,  He  regarded 
the  tracks  as  having  been  preserved  by  being  silted  in  by  the  waves  of 
spring  tides. 
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Again,  in  1S48,  Doctor  Deane  ainie  forward  with  a  brief  jwptT  and 
figures  of  tracks  which  he  thought  might  with  pro])riety  he  reft*rr(Ml 
to  some  member  of  the  tailed  or  salamandrian  family  of  batnichiiins 
since  he  discovered  markings  which  seemed  to  him  as  probably  dv.r. 
to  thetmilingof  the  caudal  appendage.  In  this  same  year  Dexur 
Marsh,  the  man  who  first  caHed  Doctor  Deane's  attention  to  the  foot 
prints  in  ISSt),  in  a  long  letter  to  the  editor  of  Silliman's  Journal, 
described  and  tigured  footprints  which  he  regarded  as  thcKse  of  a 
quadruped  and  one  that  walked  step  by  step  and  not  b^-  lca];>s. 

Previous  to  the  forties  Hitch(*ock  had  given  names  only  to  tli«' 
tmcks,  but  in  1845,  acting  under  the  suggestion  made  to  him  by  Do* - 
tor  Deane,  he  presented,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assoi'iation  of  Ameri- 
can (leologists,  a  catalogue  of  the  animals  thcniHelveu,  so  far  ju*  known, 
a  plan  to  which  he  adhered  and  defended  in  his  pai:>er  in  the  Memt»ir< 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  presented  in  184.>. 
In  this  paper  he  discussed  with  his  usual  caution  the  jwssibilities  of 
identiiication  and  classification  from  footprints  alone,  and  while  \u' 
acknowledged  that  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  arrangement 
adopted  except  in  a  few  instances,  went  on  to  submit  the  following  li>t 
of  genera: 

1.  B/'(mto2ounK  9.    Trun^nojms,  17.   Ilopllchuuif, 

2.  uEfhtopnH,  10.   Hiirjfeddiityhis.  18.    Macfopttrmi. 
8.    Sferopezouiii,                11.    Tupopma,  19.   Xlplu^prza. 

4.  Ar(jozoHtn,  VI,    Otozouiu.  20.    Ancyroptt^, 

5.  l^l((ti/ptirna.  IH.    /^thfmoj/u^.  21.  Htlrum. 

G.    OrniihopU'^,  14.    Thenaropua,  22.    Ihrpyf^tezouiii, 

7.    PolrinarrliuH,  1.5.   Atiomnpn^,  23.    llarjHigt/puM, 

S.    PliirtropHH,  1<).   Ant^opuM, 

Under  these  names  he  des(!ribed  49  species,  of  which  he  regarded  1- 
as  certiiinly  (juadrupeds:  4  probably  lizards,  2  chelonians  or  tuitlo, 
and  6  batmchians.  Two  were  annelids  or  mollusks;  3  of  doubtful 
character;  and  the  n^maining  32  species  were  bipeds.  Kiglit  of  thcM» 
32  he  regarded  as  being  thick-toed  tridactylous  birds;  14  others  were 
probably  narrow-toed  tridactylous  or  tetradactylous  birds;  2  wore 
perhaps  bipedal  batrachians,  and  the  remaining  8  he  thought  might 
hav(»  been  ]»irds,  but  would  more  probably  turn  out  to  lie  either 
lizards  or  batrachians. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  this  connection  that,  in  1845,  Dr.  Alton  Kin^r 
found  fossil  footi)rints  in  Carbonifercms  sandstone  in  WestmorelanJ 
County,  Pennsylvania.  These,  though  now  known  tohavel)een  tracks  of 
amphibians,  were  descril)ed  by  King imder the  immesof  Ovntthtvhn'tU* 
(faUhtuhfi(lci<  x\\u\  <>.  cu1hrrtsn)u\  King  accej)ting  their  birdlike  origin, 
though  assuring  the  reader  that  the  *'])opular  error  that  these  are  the 
tracks  of  wild  turkevs  needs  no  discussion.''     CVrtain  other  tracks 
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found  at  the  same  time  were  recognized  as  those  of  quadrupeds,  and 
were  described  imder  the  generic  name  of  Splieropezium, 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aoadeni}'  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
ls4r9,  Deane  had  again  a  jmper  on  fossil  footprints  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  which  he  regarded  as  in  part  tho«c  of  birds  and  in  part  those 
of  reptiles.  These  were  descril>cd  and  ligurcd,  but  no  attempt  at 
classiiication  was  made. 

In  1858  Hitchcock  published  his  Ichnology  of  New  Kngland,  a 
quarto  volume  of  some  200  pages,  with  r»0  plates  of  footprints  and  a 
map  of  tiie  Connecticut  Valley,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Tri- 
assic  siindstone  with  its  included  tracks,  together  with  a  section  across 
the  valley  at  Springfield.  This  work  is  of  imix)rtance,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  detailed  description  of  the  tmcks,  but  also  as  sum- 
ming up  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  prevailing  opinion 
regarding  the  origin  and  age  of  the  sandstone  itself.  The  sandstone, 
it  should  ]>e  stated,  had  been  regarded  by  many  geologists  as  owing 
its  present  dip  to  its  having  been  deposit(>d  upon  a  sloping  floor. 
To  this  view  Hitchcock  now  took  exception  and  could  tind  no  way  of 
escaping  from  the  opinion  that  it  had  been  upheaved  since  its  deposi- 
tion. The  age  of  the  sandstone  he  considered  to  be  undoubtedly 
Jurassic.  lie  discussed  in  great  detail  the  character  of  the  tracks, 
and  announced  some  thirty  characteristics  which  he  regarded  as  based 
on  the  principles  of  <*omparative  anatomy  and  z<H)logy,  and  which  he 
thought  afforded  him  reliable  grounds  from  which  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  an  animal  from  its  tracks,  lie  felt  that  he  could  now  decide 
with  a  good  degree  of  confidence,  first,  whether  the  animal  making 
the  track  was  vertebral  or  invertebml;  second,  whether  a  biped, 
quadruped,  or  nmltiped;  third,  to  which  of  the  four  great  chusses  of 
vertebrates  it  l)elonged  and,  with  less  certainty,  to  what  order,  genus, 
or  species  the  animal  might  be  referred.  It  was  in  this  work  that  he 
tirst  proposed  the  term  Lhldcliuozita  (the  stony-tnick  animals),  to 
embi*ace  the  animals  whose  characters  he  described  from  their  tracks. 
The  classification  adopted  divided  the  animals  into  ten  groups:  First, 
marsupialoid  animals;  second,  p(irliy(/a<'fi/lou^^  or  thick-toed  biixls; 
third,  lepfodactylou^^  or  narrow -toed  birds;  fourth,  orn!tho!(l  lizards 
or  batrachians;  fifth,  Vizanh;  sixth,  hatrdchltDts;  seventh,  chelonlanM' 
eighth,  jinhett;  ninth.  n^uHtaceaths^  myrlajMpdH^  and  insects:  and  tenth, 
annelulnns. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Brontozoum  was  still  included  und(»r  the 
group  of  pachydactylous  or  thick-toed  birds. 

In  186^  we  find  Hitchcock  again  returning  to  the  subject  in  a  brief 
paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  that  year,  in  which  he 
announced  that,  though  having  been  compelled  to  give  up  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  his  old  species  of  footmarks,  he  had  described  over  thirty 
new  ones.     Further,  finding  that  an  error  had  been  u\(\d<^  ^ka\ft  >iofc 
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nuiiil^er  of  plialanges  in  the  tracks  of  some  of  the  animals  ela.s.swl 
as  IJthu)kno2oa^  he  confessed  to  a  doubt  if  the  animals  heretofore 
grouped  under  this  name  should  be  classed  as  birds;  and,  as  a  general 
conclusion,  announced  that  in  fossil  footmarks  birds  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  quadrupeds  by  the  number  of  phalanges.  In  this 
same  paper  he  announced  the  finding  of  ti*acks  which  were  accom- 
panied by  certain  markings  which  were  evidently  made  by  the  tail  of 
the  animal,  such  being  particularly  characteristic  of  his  Anlxn^m 
gracilU^  an  animal  the  quadnipedal  nature  of  which  had  already  been 
recognized.  The  presence  of  such  tail-like  markings  in  the  case  of 
the  AnomtifpuH  lead  him  into  a  somewhat  length}'  discussion  as  to  the 
affinities  of  this  animal,  whether  bird  or  reptile,  though  he  was  evi- 
dently in(^lined  to  regard  it  as  most  nearly  related  to  a  lower  order  of 

birds  like  the  Archil- 
vj)teryx,  I n  support  of 
this,  he  appended  a  let- 
ter from  Professor 
Dana,  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  general- 
ized characters  of  the 
earl}'  birds. 

Here  the  matter 
would  appear  to  have 
rested  until  Mr.  Ros- 
well  Field,  a  farmer  of 
Greenfield,  Massachu- 
setts, on  whose  prop- 
erty the  first  slabs  were 
found,  for  the  first 
time  in    print     voictni 

Fig.  123.— Skeleton  of  .l«r/*i*aMriw  ro/ant«  Marsli.  i  •  .     .  t 

his  own  opinions.  In 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  XXIX,  1S60,  he  gave  l)riefly  ami 
modestly  the  results  of  his  experience  in  collecting  and  observing, 
and  announced  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  vertebral  tracks  should  all  be 
classed  as  reptilian.  That  the  animals  that  made  them  usually  walked 
on  two  feet  he  admitted,  but  contended  that  they  could  as  well  have 
walked  on  four  had  they  chosen.     In  proof  of  this  he  added: 

We  find  tracks  as  |>erfect  as  if  made  in  plaster  or  wax  wliich,  to  all  appearancvs, 
as  to  the  number  of  toes  and  the  phalangial  or  lateral  expansions  in  the  toes,  agrt**? 
perfectly  well  with  thoneof  living  bird.w,  and  still  we  know,  by  the  iinpressionH  made 
by  their  forward  feet,  that  these  fossil  tracks  were  made  by  quadrupeds. 

In  still  other  cases  he  noted  traces  of  the  tiiils  tracking  in  the  mud. 
Enumerating  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  so-called  bird  tracks— as. 
for  instance,  the  Otozoum^  had  been  proven  to  be  reptilian — he  added 
that  this  he  verily  believed  is  the  place  for  them  all.     And  in  this  he 
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wa8  right,  but  it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  actual  bones  of  one  of  the 
reptiles  were  found  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  of  preservation  to  allow 
Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  to  make  the  restoration  shown  in  iig.  123.  This 
particular  form  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  when  standing,  as  in  the 
figure.  '*Onc  of  the  most  slender  and  delicate  dinosaurs  yet  dis- 
covered, being  only  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  some  of  the  smaller, 
bird-like  forms  of  the  Jurassic."  The  creature  is  shown  in  the  figure 
in  the  position  it  is  thought  to  have  habitually  assumed.  On  a  firm 
but  moist  beach  only  three-toed  impressions  would  have  been  left  by 
the  hind  feet  and  the  tail  would  have  been  kept  free  from  the  ground. 
On  a  soft  muddv  shore  the  claw  of  the  fifth  digit  would  have  also  left 
its  mark,  and  perhaps  the  tail  would  have  dmgged.  When,  perhaps 
niomentarih',  he  rested  on  his  fore  feet,  tracks  of  a  quite  dissimilar 
nature  would  have  resulted,  such  as  at  first  were  assumed  to  be  those 
of  an  animal  of  another  speci(»s. 

And  so  the  matter  rests. 

Dr.  James  Deane  was  born  at  (bleraine,  Massachusetts,  February 
24,  1801,  and  l)ecame  by  profession  a  physician,  practicing  at  (Ireen- 
field,  in  the  same  Stiite.  Eminently  successful  in  his  practice,  he 
nevertheless  found  time  for  study  and  work  in  other 
Sketoh  off  Doctor  y^^^^^^  ^^\ot  a  moment  was  lost  that  he  could  spare 
from  the  great  labors  of  his  profession.  Late  into 
the  night  was  his  lamp  seen  glittering  from  his  casement  *  *  * 
while  he  was  copying,  with  his  masterly  touch,  these  relics  of  an 
ancient  era"'  (Bowditc^h).  He  is  d(»scribed  as  a  man  of  few  words, 
though  of  a  genial  and  social  character;  of  a  tall  and  commanding 
form,  and  a  w(»ll  knit,  compact  frame;  a  man  whose  vcmt  walk  con- 
veyed an  idea  of  strength. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  EOZOON  QUESTION. 

In  his  work  on  the  geology  of  Canada,  1863,  Logan  de8Cii])ed  some- 
what briefly  (pertain  forms  strongly  resembling  fossils  which  were  dis- 
covered some  three  years  earlier  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  belonging  to 
the  Gnmd  Calumet  series  of  Canada. 

The  specimens  represented  parallel  or  concentric  layers  of  crystal- 
line pyroxene,  the  interstice^  of  which  w^ere  filled  with  crystalline 
carlx)nate  of  lime,  resembling  somewhat  the  structure  of  the  fossil 
Stromafopora  nigosa  found  in  the  Bird's-eye  and  Black  River  lime- 
stone. (See  tig.  124.)  Logan  realized  the 
fact  that  organic  remains  found  entombed 
in  these  limestones  would,  if  they  retained 
their  calcareous  nature,  l)e  almost  certainly 
obliterated  by  crystallization,  and  it  would 
only  be  through  the  replacement  of  the  origi- 
nal lime  carbonate  by  some  different  mineral 
substance  that  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
the  forms  being  preserved.  Nevertheless, 
their  resemblance  to  fossil  remains  was  so 
gi-eatthat,  had  the  specimens  l)een  obtained 
from  the  altered  rocks  of  the  Lowcrr  Silu- 
rian series  instead  of  the  Laurentian,  he 
thought  there  would  have  been  little  hesi- 
tancy in  pronouncing  them  to  be  true  fossils. 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  (Jeolog- 
ic^l  Society  of  London  for  1865  Logan 
returned  to  the  subject,  bringing  much  new 
evidence  to  bear.  He  described  the  oldest 
rocks  in  North  America  as  those  composing 

the  Laurentide  Mountains  of  Canada  and  the  Adirondacks  of  New 
York,  dividing  them  into  the  Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian  sori(\s,  the 
united  thickness  of  whi<'h  was  estimated  to  probably  exceed  30,000 
feet,  and  this  overlaid  by  a  third  group  (the  Huronian),  which  had 
l>een  estimated  to  be  some  18,000  feet  in  thickness.  In  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Laurentian  series  he  found  zones  of  limestone 
which  had  sufficient  volume  to  constitute  an  independent  formation. 

While  studying  these  rocks  he  had  naturally  fallen  to  speculating 
upon  the  possible  occurrence  of  life  during  the  period  in  which  they 

«;i5 


Fig.  124. — Siii>posc<l  fossil  from  Lau- 
rentian limostone.  d.  WratluTod 
surface:  h.  vertical  transverse  sec- 
tion (re<luce(l  alK)Ut  one-half). 
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were  being  laid  down,  and  his  mind  was  doubtless  in  a  mood  to  readily 
accept  any  promising  discoveries.  He  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
mere  apparent  absence  of  fossils  from  the  crystalline  limestone  did  not 
seem  to  offer  any  proof  in  negation,  since  such  might  have  been  oblit- 
erated by  metamorphic  action,  and  he  referred  to  the  arguments  of 
T.  Sterry  Hunt  in  favor  of  the  possible  organic  origin  of  the  beds  of 
iron  ore  and  metallic  sulphurets  in  the  older  rocks.  When,  therefore, 
these  imitative  forms  were  brought  to  his  attention,  he  candidly 
acknowledged  himself  as  being  disposed  to  look  upon  them  a8  lytwils 

and,    indeed,    he     exhibited 
2    ,rr\^      ^  _  them  as  such  at  the  meeting 

of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence at  Springfield  in  1859. 

Subsequently"  thin  .sec- 
tions prepared  from  the.se 
were  referred  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Dawson,  of  Montreal,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  most 
practiced  observer  with  the 
microscope.  To  Doctor  Daw- 
son, then,  may  be  given  a 
large  share  of  whatever  credit 
is  due  for  the  recognition  of 
the  supposed  animal  nature 
of  this  much  disputed  body. 
The  specimens  first  exam- 
ined by  Dawson  were  from 
the  base  of  the  so-called  Gi*en- 
ville  limestone,  belonging  to 
the  highest  zones  of  the 
Laurentian,  the  mass  of  the 
rock  being  composed  of  great 
and  small  irregular  aggre- 
gates of  white  crystalline 
pyroxene,  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  small  spaces,  consisting 
mainly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  many  of  which  showed  minute  structures 
similar  to  that  of  the  supposed  fossil.  The  general  character  of  the 
rock  he  thought  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  was  a  great  fora- 
miniferal  reef  in  which  the  pyroxenic  masses  represented  a  more 
ancient  portion,  which,  having  died,  had  become  much  broken  up 
and  worn  into  cavities  and  deep  recesses,  affording  a  seat  for  a  new 
growth  of  foniminifera,  represented  by  the  calcareous  and  serpentin- 


Fio.  125  (Nofi.  1  to  4).— Small  weathered  specimens  of 
Eozoon  canadeiise.  From  Petite  Nation.  1,  Natural 
Mize,  showing  general  form  and  acervuline  portion 
above  and  laminated  portion  below;  2,  enlarged  casts 
of  cells  from  upper  part:  3,  enlarged  casts  of  cells 
fnjm  the  lower  part  of  the  acervuline  portion;  4,  en- 
larged casts  of  sarcodc  layers  from  the  laminated 
part.    (After  J.  \V.  Dawson.) 


a  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  XXI,  1865,  pp.  45-69. 
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ous  part.     This  in  turn  became  again  broken,  leaving  in  some  places 
uninjured  portions  of  the  general  form. 

The  main  difference  between  this  foraminiferal  reef  and  more  recent 
coral  reefs,  he  thought  to  be,  that,  while  with  the  latter  there  are 
usually  associated  many  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  in  the  more 
ancient  one  the  only  remains  yet  found  were  those  of  the  animal  which 
built  the  reef. 

Dawson  attacked  the  problem  from  the  zoologist's  standpoint.  To 
properly  understand  his  position  and  also  that  of  those  who  combated 
his  arguments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  science  of  micro- 
petrogmphy  was  then  in  its  infanc^y;  in  fact  the  possibilities  of  meta- 
somatosis  or  alteration  by  indefinite  substitution  and  replacement  were 
onh'  beginning  to  be  realized  by  even  the  most  advanced  of  mineralo- 
gists and  geologists.  Hence  it  was  possible  for  two  men,  attacking 
the  same  problem  from  opposite 
standpoints — the  one  as  a  chemist 
and  physicist  and  the  other  as  a 
zoologist— to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other. 

The  specimens  examined,  as 
already  indicated,  were  masses 
often  several  inches  in  diameter, 
presenting  to  the  naked  eye  al- 
ternate laminae  of  serpentine,  or 
pyroxene,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
their  general  aspect  reminding 
one,  as  already  noted,  of  the  Silu- 
rian H^'droids  of  the  genus  Stro- 
luatopora  (see  fig.  124).  Under 
the  microscope  Dawson  found 
the  laminae  of  serpentine  and  pyroxene  to  present  no  organic  structure, 
the  pyroxene  being  highly  crystalline.  The  lamina^  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  on  the  other  hand,  he  thought  retiiined  distinct  traces  of  struc- 
ture which  could  be  considered  only  as  organic,  constituting  parallel 
or  concentric  partitions  of  variable  thickness  inclosing  flattened  spaces 
or  chambers,  frequently  crossed  ])y  transverse  plates  or  septa.  The 
laminte  themselves  were  frec^uently  excavated  on  their  sides  into 
rounded  pits,  and  in  some  places  traversed  ])y  canals  and  penetmted 
by  numerous  minute  tubuli,  a  structure  whi(»h  can  be  be^t  understood 
by  a  reference  to  fig.  126. 

According  to  the  conclusions  of  Dawson,  the  calcareous  portion  rep- 
resented the  portion  of  the  original  shell,  the  serpentinous  matter,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  material  intiltmted  into  the  cavities  which  had 
been  occupied  by  sarcode  during  the  life  of  the  animal.     He  referred 


Fuj.  I'ir..— Magnified  group  of  canal.H  in  siipple- 
mrntal  skeleton  of  Eozoon.  Taken  from  the 
sptciiiien  in  which  they  were  lirst  retjo^nized 
( Life's  Dawn  on  Earth).    (After.!.  W.  Dawson.) 
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the  supposed  organism  to  the  group  of  Rhyzopods  of  the  order  of 
foraminifera,  and  conceived  that  during  life  they  were  sessile  by  a 
broad  base  and  ^'grew  by  the  addition  of  successive  layers  of  cham- 
bers separated  by  calcareous  laminse  but  communicating  with  each 
other  by  canals  or  septal  orifices  spareely  and  irregularly^  distributed.'' 
He  imagined,  further,  that  the  organisms  grew  in  groups  which  ulti- 
mately coalesced  and  formed  large  masses  penetitited  by  deep,  irregu- 
lar canals  and  that  they  continued  to  grow  at  the  surface  while  the 
lower  parts  became  dead  and  filled  up  with  the  infiltrated  matter  or 
sediment,  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  coral  reef. 

On  account  of  their  geological  position,  he  proposed  to  designate 
the  animals  b}-  the  name  of  Eozoim^  and  these  particular  ones  by  the 
specific  name  of  canadense^  and  in  his  annual  address  before  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Canada  for  that  year,  referred  to  the  dis- 


Fkj.  127.— Portion  of  Eozoon  magnified  100  diameteni.  nhowlng  the  original  cell-wall  with  tubulation 
and  the  supplemental  skeleton  with  canals,  a,  Original  tubulated  wall  or  "  Nummuline  layer: " 
more  magnified  in  Fig.  A;  h  c,  intermediate  skeleton  with  canals.     (After  W.  B.  Carpenter.) 

CO  very  as  *'ono  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  scientific  crown  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada." 

The  paper  })y  Dawson  was  Immediately  followed  by  one  by  the  well- 
known  microscopivst,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  whose  conclusions  were  in 
every  way  confirmatory  of  those  of  Dawson.     To  quote  his  own  words: 

That  the  Eozoon  finds  it*^  proper  place  in  the  foraminiferal  series,  I  conceive  to 
])e  conclueively  prove<l  by  its  accordance  with  tlie  great  types  of  that  series  in  all  the 
essential  characters  of  organization,  namely,  the  structure  of  the  shell  fonuingthe 
proper  wall  of  the  chauilwrs,  in  which  it  agrees  precisely  with  Nummulina  and  its 
allies;  the  presence  of  an  intermediate  skeleton  and  an  elaborate  canal  system,  the 
disposition  of  which  reminds  us  most  of  Calrarina;  a  mode  of  communication  of  the 
chambers  when  they  are  most  completely  separated,  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in 
Cycloq/peus;  and  an  ordinary  want  of  completeness  of  separation  between  thechano* 
bers,  corresponding  with  tliat  whicli  is  characteristic  of  Carpentaria, 
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The  chemical  and  mineralogical  nide  of  the  problem  was  taken  up 
by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  who  found  that  the  tsiilicate  portion,  i.  e.,  the 
material  fiUnig  the  chambers,  was  composed  of  serpentine  or  pyroxene 
in  some  of  its  forms. 

It  is  not  suiprising  that  the  finding  of  supposed  fossil  remains  in 
rocks  so  old  as  those  of  the  Laurentian  should  have  excited  the  widest 
attention,  and  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had  such  conclusions 
been  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  In  1866"  there  was  road  before  the 
name  society  a  detailed  account  of  the  investigations  made  by  Profs. 
William  King  and  T.  H.  Rowne}',  of  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 
These  gentlemen,  although  claiming  to  have  had  no  misgivings  at  the 
commencement  of  their  investigations  as  to 
the  Eozoonal  origin  of  the  material,  never- 
theless attacked  the  problem  from  the  phys- 
ic5al  and  chemical  rather  than  the  })iological 
standpoint.  They  examined  in  great  detail 
all  of  the  structures  described  by  Dawson, 
though  not  having  access  to  all  his  materials. 
Their  conclusions  were  to  the  effect  that  (1) 
the  so-called  chamber  casts  or  granules  of 
serpentine  were  more  or  less  simulated  bv 
minerals  like  chondrodite,  coccolite,  jmrgas- 
ite,etc. ;  (2)  that  the  'Mntermediate  skeleton'' 
was  closely  represented  both  in  chemical 
composition  and  other  conditions  by  the 
matrix  of  these  minerals;  (3)  that  the  proper 
wall  of  Dawson  was  structurally  identical 
with  an  asl)estic-form  layer  which  was  fre- 
quently found  investing  the  grains  of  chon- 
drodite, and  that  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
.skeleton  it  was  altogether  independcMit  of 
that  part  and  formed  an  integral  portion  of 
the  serpentine  constituting  a  chaml>er  cast; 
(4)  that  the  canal  system  was  analogous  to 

the  embedded  crystallizations  of  native  silver  and  other  similarly  con- 
ditioned minerals;  and  (5)  that  the  tyi)e  examples  of  casts  of  stohm 
passages  were  isolated  crystals  apparently  of  pyrosclerite.  From  these 
considerations  and  the  perhaps  even  more  important  one  that  the 
Ek>zoonal  structure  was  found  only  in  metamoiphic  rocks  and  never  in 
unaltered  sedimentary  deposits,  they  concluded  that  every  one  of  the 
specialties  which  had  been  diagnosed  for  the  H^fzoon  ra?iffde7ij<c  was  of 
purely  crystalline  origin. 

Such  conclusions  naturally  brought  forth  prompt  n^joinders  from 
Carpenter  and  others,  the  (controversy  l>ecoming  in  some  cases  per- 


Fir,.  1'2M.— Magnified  and  restortHi 
stTtioii  of  a  portion  of  Eozoon 
<;anrtdonM'.  The  *»ha<led  i)ortionh 
show  the  animal  matter  of  the 
chamtHTs,  tuhuli,  canals,  and 
pwudoiMidia:  the  unshadeil  jnir- 
tions  the  caleareouH  Hkcleton. 
( After.!.  W.  Dawson.) 


<>  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  (Teologrical  Society  of  London,  XXII,  1866,  p.  185. 
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sonal  and  often  not  particular!}'  creditable  to  those  most  interejited. 
Thus  Carpenter  accused  Rowney  of  never  having  seen  an\'  transparent 
sections  of  Eozoon  thin  enough  to  give  a  good  view  of  its  tubuliferous 
layer  until  he  himself  had  shown  it  to  him;  and,  further  than  that,  that 
he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  nummuline  shells  at 
best.     His  paper  in  reply  to  the  statements  of  Rowney  concluded  with 
the  remark  that  he  had  recently  had  his  attention  called  to  an  occur 
renc«  of  Eozoon,  which  was  preserved  simply  in  carbonate  of  limo 
without  any  serpentine  or  other  foreign  mineral,  and  showing  the 
canal  s\'stem  very  perfectly.     This  he  felt  was  a  conclusive  answer  to 
King  and  Rowney's  objection  No.  3,  to  the  effect  that  the  canal  system 
of  Eozoon  was  no  other  than  crystallization  of  metjixite,  an  allonior- 
phic  variety  of  serpentine. 

In  this  same  year  Ferdinand  von  Hochstetter  found  in  the  crystal- 
line Azoic  limestone  of  Krumman,  Bavaria,  structures  which,  when 
examined  by  Carpenter,  were  pronounced  by  him  to  be  unmistakably 
those  of  Eozoon. 

The  forms  thus  far  found  were  limited  to  the  Laurentian  rocks,  and 
were  regarded  by  both  Logan  and  Dawson  as  important  *' horizon 
markers,"  i.  e.,  as  affording  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  I^au- 
rentian  age  of  all  rocks  in  which  they  might  occur.  The  announce- 
ment by  C.  W.  Giimbel  of  finding  Eozoonal  structures  in  the  Hercyiiian 
gneisses  of  Bavaria,  regarded  by  him  as  of  Huronian  or  Cambrian  age, 
was,  therefore,  both  disconcerting  and  encouraging  to  the  Eozoi>nists 
Giimbel  himself  adopted  enthusiastically  the  conclusions  of  Carpenter 
and  Dawson  as  to  the  organic  nature  of  the  forms.  *'  This  discover}." 
he  wrote,  ''at  once  overturns  the  notions  hitherto  commonly  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  stratified  primary  limestones. 
In  this  discovery  wo  hail  with  joy  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch." 

In  1867  Sir  William  Logan  again  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  submitting  a  specimen  of 
Eozoon  obtained  in  the  township  of  Tudor,  Hastings  County,  Canada, 
in  which  the  serpentine  minerals  were  quite  lacking,  it  being,  in  fact, 
the  specimen  above  referred  to  by  Carpenter.  This  was  examined 
and  described  by  Dawson,  who  thought  to  be  able  to  detect  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  true  Eozoon.  In  presenting  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  ne\v  find,  Dawson  took  occasion  once  more  to  challenge  the 
work  of  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney,  and  accused  them  of  making  the 
fundamental  error  of  defective  observation  in  failure  to  distinguish 
})etween  organic  and  (crystalline  forms,  an  accusation  which  he  sub- 
stantiated (?)  by  a  long  argument  not  necessary  to  reproduce  here. 

From  this  time*  on,  literature  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  contains 
many  references  and  matter  more  or  less  relevant  to  the  discussion. 
By  many  of  tlu»  best  informc^.d  the  organic  nature  of  the  fossil  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  open  (luestion,  and  but  few  American  geologists,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  openly  advocated  it. 
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In  1871  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
eiiu'  a  paper  on  the  geological  age  and  structure  of  the  serpentine 
marble  of  Skj^e,  in  which  reference  was  niade  to  structures  closely 
simulating  those  of  the  Eozoon,  the  nx'k  in  this  case  being  of  Liassic 
age,  and  the  imitative  forms  l)eing  the  result  of  structural  and  chemical 
changes  to  which  such  siliceous  minerals  as  malacolite  and  other 
varieties  of  lime  magnesian  pyroxenes  were  characteristicalh'  liable. 

This  i>ai>er  was  followed  the  same  year  by  another  on  the  mineral 
origin  of  the  so-called  Eoz(hhi  auiaihrnae^  which  passed  in  review  all  of 
the  accunuilated  evidence  ))oth  for  and  against,  reiterating  and  empha- 
sizing many  of  the  statements  made  in  previous  pai:)ei"s.  They  held 
that  the  so-called  intermediate  skeleton  and  the  chamber  casts  of  the 
Eozoon  were  completely  paralleled  in  various  crystalline  rocks  con- 
tiiining  pyroxene,  the  chamber  casts  being,  in  fact,  composed  occ4i- 
sionally  of  loganite  and  malacolite  besides  serpentine,  a  fact  which, 
instead  of  favoring  the  organic  origin,  as  claimed,  was  to  be  held  as 
proof  of  their  having  been  produced  by  mineral  agencies. 

With  reference  to  Gumbers  observations  regarding  the  rounded 
cylindrical  or  tuberculated  grains  of  coccolite  and  pargasite  which  he 
found  in  various  crystalline  marbles  and  supposed  to  be  chamber  casts, 
they  claimed  to  have  found  upon  such  grains  crystalline  planes,  angles, 
and  edges,  "  a  fact  clearly  proving  that  they  were  originally  simple  or 
compound  crystals  that  have  undergone  external  decretion  by  chemical 
or  solvent  action.'' 

The  so-called  nummulitic  layer  they  contended  had  originated 
directly  from  closely  packed  tibrous  or  asbestiform  serpentine,  and  that 
it  occurred  in  cracks  or  tissures  in  both  the  Canadian  and  Connemara 
(Ireland)  ophite.  The  fact  that  the  two  sup^>rjx)sed  asl>estiform  layei-s 
forming  the  upj^er  and  under  proper  wall  and  their  component  aciculi 
often  passed  continuously  and  without  interruption  from  one  chamber 
cast  to  another,  they  argued  wjis  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
this  nummuline  layer  having  resulted  from  pseudopodial  tu))ulation. 
The  canal  system  they  found  to  be  composed  of  serpentine  or  malaco- 
lite, and  to  be  completel}^  paralleled  ))v  crystalline  contigunitions  in 
the  coccolite  marble  of  Aker  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  crevices  of  a  <Tystal 
of  spinel  embedded  in  a  calcite  matrix  from  Amity,  New  York. 

Finally,  they  argued  that  the  oc'currence  of  the  Eozoon  solely  in 
crj'stalline  or  metamorphosed  rocks,  and  never  in  ordinary  unaltered 
deposits,  must  l)e  assumed  its  completely  demonstniting  their  purely 
mineral  origin.  The  pai>er  was  aggressively  argumentative  from  the 
start  and  contains  a  very  scathing  review  of  Dawson's  work,  further 
expressing  a  willingness  to  renounce  the  controversy  altogether, 
"fully  believing  that  Doctor  Dawson  can  employ  his  time  more  us(»- 
fuUy  on  other  subjects  than  that  of  Eozoon. '- 
NAT  MUB  1904 41 
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The  evidence,  however,  was  not  altogether  one  wa}- ,  Max  Si'hultzo, 
after  an  examination  of  a  specimen  transmitted  him  by  Dawson, 
announcing  that  ''there  can  be  no  serious  doubt  as  to  the  forami- 
niferal  nature  of  Eozoon  canudense.'"^  Further  evidence  against  the 
organic  nature  of  the  Eozoon  was,  however,  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  .1. 
Carter  in  1874,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  King,  and  published  in  the 
Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  of  that  year.  After  a  souio 
what  elaborate  comparison  of  the  structure  of  Eozoon  with  that  of 
known  foraminifera,  he  wrote: 

But  in  vain  do  we  seek  in  t!ie  so-called  Eozoitu  rawuiemt'  for  an  unvarying;  iHTpeii- 
dicular  tubuli,  the  mint'  qua  mm  of  foraniiniferal  struoture.  *  *  *  In  sliort,  in  vuin 
do  we  look  for  the  oasts  of  true  foraininiferous  c'!iainlx?n>  at  all  in  tiie  j^raius  of  seqien- 
tine.  They,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  subglobular  but  subprisnmtic.  With  huIi 
(ieficiencies  1  am  at  a  loss  to  romH»ive  how  the  8o-calle<i  Eozo^m  ninadcitite  can  Iw 
identified  with  foraininiferous  structure  except  by  tlie  wildest  conje<'ture. 

To  the  conclusions  of  Carter,  Carpenter  took  violent  (exception  aud 
accused  that  gentleman  of  not  having  read  anything  that  had  InH'n 
written  bearing  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question;  of  having  no 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  fomminifeml  structure,  and  of  havin<r 
seen  only  those  samples  oF  Eozoon  submitted  by  Professor  King;  and 
hence  his  imputation  to  the  effect  that  the  organic  nature  of  th«^ 
Eozoon  had  no  other  basih  than  '"the  wildest  conjecture'"  was  to  k 
regarded  '"simply  as  specimens  of  a  new  method  of  language  which 
might  be  termed  Cartirme,'''  He  then  went  over  once  more  certain 
disputed  points  and  ccmcluded  by  saying: 

An  experience  of  thirty-five  years  *  *  *  has  jjiven  me,  L  ventun*  to  think, 
some  8pe(!ial  aptitude  for  recognizing  or)i:anic  structure  when  L  see  it;  and  I  nevor 
saw,  in  any  fossil  whatever,  more  distinct  evidences  of  organic  structure  than  are  to 
l)e  seen  in  these  finer  ramifications  of  the  canal  system  of  I*>)zoon.'' 

Perhaps  the  most  important  paper  on  the  subject  after  those  men- 
tioned was  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Moebius,  of  Kiel,  in  187i>.  Moebius.  it 
should  be  noted,  was  a  zoologist  and  microscopist.  He  claimed  to 
have  })een  first  led  to  th(^  study  of  the  Eozoon  through  o)>servations  of 
the  structure  of  a  rhy/opod  found  by  him  in  1874  on  the  coral  reef** 
near  Mauritius.  Si^ctions  of  these  growths  so  closely  resembled  the 
representations  of  Vav/.oou  stutions  published  that  he  resolved  t4) 
make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  latter  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  his  Carpentarift  rnphUIoih'ndnni  and  other  foraminifera.  With 
this  object  in  vi(»w,  he  investigated  upward  of  90  Eozoon  sections, 
which  were  placed  at  his  disposal  through  the  kindness  of  Doctor 
Carpenter,  and  many  of  which  originally  belonged  to  Professor 
Dawson. 

(I  *'  t'or  trewcley  there  is  noon  of  us  all, 
If  any  wi^ht  w<»l  claw  us  on  the  galle, 
That  we  nvl  kike.'' 
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The  result  of  Moebius's  work  was  not  at  all,  presumably,  what  Car- 
Ijenter  was  led  to  expect  or  Dawson  to  hope.     He  wrote: 

My  tank  was  t4)  examine  the  Eozooii  from  a  })iol<jgical  i)oint  of  view.  1  com- 
ineni^eci  it  with  the  expectation  that  I  Hhould  HiK'cee<i  in  e^jtablishing  it«  organic 
origin  beyond  all  doubt,  but  faints  led  me  to  the  contrary.  When  L  saw  firyt  the 
lieaiitifnl  Mtem  HyntemH  in  Profe«!M:)r  Cari)enter's  Ht^ttionp,  I  l)ecame  at  once  a  {NirtlHan 
of  tlie  view  of  I*rofi»8sor  DawKon  and  Profe^4H<»^  ('ariienter,  but  the  more  K<»^>*^  se*^*- 
tiony  and  isolatcMl  ntemn  I  examined  tlie  mon»  d(>ul>tful  became  to  my  mind  the 
organic  origin  of  Kozoon,  until  at  lant  the  mont  nia^niticcnt  <'anal  HVHtems  taken  alto- 
gether and  clo.seiy  compareii  with  foraminifeml  se<'tion8  preacheil  to  me  nothing  but 
the  inorganic  charai^ter  of  Eozoon  over  and  over  again. 

Dawson  thereupon  })ecanie  part'uiihirly  indignant,  and  charactt»rized 
Moebiu.<s  work  as  furnishin*^  ''only  another  iUustration  of  partial  and 
imperfect  investigation,  quite  unreliable  as  a  vcrdiet  on  the  (juestion 
in  hand."  He  claimed  that  Moe))ius  should  have  studied  the  fossil  In 
Httn  and  in  its  various  stages  of  preservation;  that  he  confounded  the 
'* proper  wall"  with  the  chrysotile  veins  tni versing  many  of  the  speci- 
mens; and  that,  further,  in  his  criticisms  he  regarded  each  structure 
.separately,  and  did  not  '"consiiler  their  cumulative  force  when  taken 
tA)gether/-     This  cumulative  force  he  presented  as  follows: 

1.  It  (i.  e.,  J'JoztMm)  (Krcurn  in  certain  layc^rn  <»f  widely  dintribute^l  limestoneH,  evi- 
ilently  of  acjueoUH  origin,  an<l  on  other  grounds  presumably  organic. 

2.  Iti*  general  form,  lamination,  and  <'haml>erH  n'.<^'mble  th(»se  of  the  Silurian 
StromntojMra  and  it«  allies,  and  of  such  m<Klern  seHsile  foraminifera  as  (hrpentaria 
and  Polytrema. 

3.  It  8howfl  under  the  ndcroscoin.*  a  tubulated  proixT  wall  similar  to  that  of  the 
nummulitefl,  though  of  even  finer  texture. 

4.  It  shows  al(<o  in  the  thicker  layers  a  secondary  or  supplemental  skeleton  with 
canals. 

5.  These  forms  api>ear  more  or  less  perfectly  in  s|H»(umens  mineralize<l  with  very 
different  sulj^tances. 

t>.  The  structures  of  Pk)zo<>n  art^  of  such  generalizcMl  character  as  might  b4»  ex|H'cted 
in  a  very  early  Protozoan. 

7.  It  has  l)een  found  in  various  parts  (if  the  world  under  very  similar  forms,  and 
in'l)ed8  approximat<»ly  of  tlie  same  gc()logical  horizon. 

H.  It  may  l^e  a<lded,  though  |)erhai)s  not  as  an  argument,  that  the  discovery  of 
I'>)Zo<m  affords  a  rational  mode  of  explaining  the  innnense  develo[)ment  of  lime- 
Htones  in  the  I.aurentian  age;  an<l  on  the  other  hand  that  the  various  att4>m[)ts  which 
have  lieen  made  to  Bjanmnt  for  the  structures  of  Koz(M»n  on  other  hypothest^s  than 
that  of  organic  origin  have  not  l>een  satisfac^tory  to  chemists  or  mineralogists,  as 
Doctor  Hunt  has  very  well  shown. 

Singularly  enough,  althougti  found  on  the  Western  Continent, 
active  work  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Fiozoon  was  confined  largely 
to  the  Canadians  and  English,  with  an  occasional  Kuro[)ean  collal)ora- 
tor,  workers  in  the  United  States  taking  little  part  in  the  disputi*  so 
far  as  indiciited  by  literature,  although  watching  the  contest  with 
uiterest  and  Incoming  more  or  less  partisans,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  own  observations  or  the  character  of  the  evidence  offered. 
In  1871  Messrs.  Burbank  and  Perry  made  a  study  of  the  Eozoonal 
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liiuestoiu'  occurring  at  Chelmsford,  I^>lton,  and  IJoxlxiro,  in  Massa- 
chusotts,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  limestones  were  not 
themselv(»s  of  a  sedimentary,  but  a  vein-like  character,  and  that  con- 
se(]uently  the  Eozoon  itself,  as  there  o<»curriiig,  must  l)e  of  mineral 
and  not  organic  origin. 

Meantime  the  study  of  micro-petrography  was  steadily  advancing:, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that  none  of  the  workers  along  these  newly 
(h»veloped  lines  of  research  were  disposed  to  regard  the  ^X)zoon  as  of 
other  than  inorganic  origin.  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonney,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cam})ridge,  England,  who  in  1S76  announced  his  opposition  to 
the  theory  of  organic  origin,  in  18S4  visited  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  Canadian  localities  in  <*ompany  with  Doctor  Dawson,  and  published 
the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  Isjio, 
but  contented  himself  with  describing  the  mode  of  oc^currence  and 
structure  of  the  mass  without  committing  himself  further  as  to  its 


Vui.  rji».— Diagnim  of  eozotmal  rock  at  C^He  St.  Pierre.  The  closely  dotted  {uirt  is  pyroxene  or  wr- 
IKMitine;  the  top  iiihks  heiiiR  atxHit  2  feet  3  ineheR  lonR.  The  zones  of  "Eozoon"  are  inditmted  hj 
the  broken  wavy  lines  generally  surronndlnsr  these  ma88e8.  The  remainder  of  the  rock  is*  while 
jTvstalline  limestone  spwitted  with  grannlar  scriKMitine.    (After  T.  G.  Bouncy. ) 

origin.     PVom  this  ])aper  was  taken  the  accompanying  tigure.     Hi"' 
conclusions  so  far  as  given  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Eozoon  often 
occurs  in  close  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  fundamental  mass  of 
almost  ])ure  pyrox(»ne  (or  serp(»ntine  resulting  from  its  alteration);  or. 
on  th(»  otiier  hand,  with  a  fairly  large  mass  of  crystalline  limestom' 
containing  more  or  l(»ss  numerous  grains  of  pyroxene  or  serpentine. 
He  found  nothing  to  h^id  him  to  think  the  Eozoonal  specimens  were 
blocks  of  foreign  material  metamorphosed  by  becoming  included  in 
(»ither  a  volcanic  or  ])lutonic  mass  as  has  been  suggesttnl  (see  p.  iU^)- 
The  structure,  to  his  mind,  otlVred  a  choice  ))ctween  two  interpreta- 
tions only.     It  ''is  either  a  record  of  an  organism  or  a  very  pe<*uliar 
and  (exceptional  coud\t\o\\  ot  «l  \>y\xi>Liiue  marble  of  Laurentian  age." 
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The  fact  that  the  linie-magnesian  pyroxene-s,  through  a  proc*e.ss  of 
cheinieal  iiictainoi*])hisni,  [xissed  over  into  serpeutiiie,  and  that  many 
of  the  8uppoHed  «aivode  chaniliers  were  tilled  with  ^mnules  of  this 
material  in  ail  stages  of  this  alteration  was  from  time  to  time  noted 
by  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney,  Julien,  Williams,  Wadsworth,  Merrill, 
and  others.  The  evidence  thus  presentt^d  was,  however,  wholly  with- 
out effect  on  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Dawson,  who  to  the  very  last 
remained  true  to  their  ctmvictions,  and  as  late  as  IS95  Dawson  reviewed 
the  subject  with  seeming  thoroughness  and  aiuiounced  his  original 
opinion  as  unchanged. 

It  lemained,  however,  for  J.  W.  (iregory  and  11.  J.  Johnston-Lavis, 
lo  give  the  deathblow  to  the  theory  as  late  as  1.S91  and  1894.  (yregory, 
from  an  exhaustive  study  of  Dawson's  original  specimen  of  the  so-called 
Tudor  Eozoon,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  same  was  wholly  of 
an  inorganic  nature.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  slides  and 
figures,  he  wrote: 

I  iiiUHt  confesH  invHelf  alw>luU»ly  unable  to  re(H)j?nize  in  tlio  si>ecinien  any  trace  of 
the  proiier  wall,  innaln,  or  stolon  imnna^eH  which  are  claimed  to  occur  in  K^ozoon. 

The  case  against  the  organic  nature  of  the  s[^»cimen*  did  not,  how- 
ever, rest  ui)on  negative  evidence  alone.  The  rock  was  intensely 
cleaved  and  crumpled.  The  twin  laminte  in  the  planes  of  crystalline 
cleavage  in  the  calcite  bands  were,  however,  not  lu^nt.  Further  than 
this,  the  l)edding  plane  could  1m»  traced  dir(»ctly  a<*i*oss  the  specimen, 
traversing  the  limestone  in  the  suppostMl  body  cavities.  These  facts 
would  seemingly  prove  conclusively  that  tho  supposed  organic  fonns 
were  not  original,  but  wholly  secondary  and  due  to  metamorphism. 

Johnston-I^ivis's  later  work  was  perhaps  even  mon»  <lecisive,  since 
he  showed  that  structures  in  every  way  similar  could  be  produced  by 
the  a(*tion  of  heat  upon  limestone.  His  conclusions  were  based  upon 
an  examination  of  microscopic  slides  from  blocks  of  limestone  in  the 
volcanic  tuffs  of  Monte  Somma.  To  appreciate  his  evi<lence  it  nnist 
!>•»  remembered  that  these  }>locks  liw  (»j(»cted  from  ttie  volcano  and  are 
found  embedded  in  a  tuff  consisting  largely  of  pumiceous  lava.  They 
occur  as  irregular,  angular,  or  subangular  masses  ranging  to  more 
than  a  cubic  meter,  tli<moh  conmionly  less  thaii  a  quarter  of  that  size. 
They  have  lM*en  acted  \\\k)u  by  the  lu»at  and  vapors  of  the  volcano  and 
more  or  less  completely  metamorphose<l,  giving  rise  to  various  silicate 
minerals,  including  pyroxene,  olivine,  epidote,  mica,  etc.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  altered  limestones  is  entin^Iy  different  from  that  of  the 
unaltei-ed  material,  and  corres{K)nds  in  all  details  with  those  of  the 
original  Canadian  siM^cimens,  in  many  ciises,  on  account  of  their  fresh- 
ne^^,  exhibiting  some  of  the  jiseudo-organic  structure  details — such  as 
stolon  pasnages — in  far  greater  i)erfection  than  does  the  true  so-called 
Eozoon. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  American  workers  took  comparatively  little 
part  in  active  research,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
examinations  of  the  problematic  bodies  were  not  made  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  hold  opinions  of  their  own.  It  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  few  of  the  active  workers  accepted  unhesitatinjrly 
the  organic  theory,  and  many  of  them  rejected  it  entirely.  The  con 
sensus  of  opinion  to-day  is  so  decidedly  against  the  organic  nature  of 
the  ))ody  that  it  ma}^  be  considered  as  practicall}^  settled,  although 
Dana,  in  the  latest  issue  of  his  Manual,  includes  a  copy  of  one  of 
Dawson's  original  figures,  and  sums  up  the  evidence  pro  and  con 
without  prejudice. 

There  is  apparently  no  doubt  but  that  this  simulative  form  is  due 
merely  to  a  process  of  chemical  metamorphism,  a  process  of  indefinite 
substitution  and  replacement,  technically  tnefiUO}i}a4m!^^  acting  upon 
rocks  which  are  granular  aggregates  of  lime-magnesian  pyroxene-^, 
with  more  or  less  calcareous  matter,  the  serpentine  being,  in  all  cases, 
secondary.  Such  an  origin  is  suggested  at  once,  even  to  tlie  uniniti- 
ated, by  reference  to  figures  like  that  of  Bonney's,  on  page  H44. 
Similar  structures  have,  moreover,  been  noted  by  various  ob.servers 
in  rocks  which  were  unmistakably  of  igneous  origin. 

Specialization  is,  undoubtedly,  essential  to  the  rapid  advancement  of 
knowledge,  but  there  is  danger  of  specialization  being  carried  too  far 
danger  that  the  individual,  through  insufficient  breadth  of  training  or 
through  too  close  application  to  his  own  particular  hobby,  may  ignore 
the  work  of  his  neighlmr  along  other  lines,  and  perhaps  in  time 
become  so  immune  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  that  work,  even  when 
its  details  are  laid  before  him. 

In  the  review  of  the  Eozoon  <]uestion,  nuichmust  l)e  allowed  for  the 
growth  of  science  -  the  giudual  increuse  in  knowledge  regarding  lK>th 
mineral  structure  and  mineral  alteration.  Still,  one  who  peruses  thex> 
papers  can  but  feel  that  had  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Carpenter  had  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  mineralogy  they  would  have  been  less  dogniatic 
in  their  assertions,  and  it  is  possible  that  had  Messrs.  King  and  Kow 
ney  had  luoi'o  knowledge  of  foiaminiferal  structure  they  might  have 
been  less  harsh  in  their  criticisms. 

** '  My  children,'  the  chameleon  rrien, 
(Then  firfit  the  creature  found  a  tunji^us) 
*  You  all  are  riglit  and  all  are  wrong. 
When  next  yon  talk  of  what  yon  view, 
Think  others  see,  as  well  as  yon, 
Nor  wonder,  if  yon  lind  that  none 
l*i-eferH  your  eyesiglit  to  his  own.'  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   LARAMIE  QUESTION 

It  will  be  rcciillod  that  Iliiydoii,  in  hin  annual  report  for  1872, 
referred  to  the  fa<^t  that  (hirinj^hisexplomtions  of  the  Tertiary  forma- 
tions alon^  the  upper  Missouri  River  in  185^55  he  made  large  collec- 
tions of  shells  and  plants,  many  of  which  were  <iuite  new  to  science. 
During  thesucceedingyears  up  to  the  autumn  of  I. SHO these  explorations 
were  extended  and  large  additions  made  to  the  collections,  which  were 
descril>ed  from  time  to  time  in  the  current  literature. 

The  shells  were  all  of  extinct  species  of  fresh-water  origin  and,  while 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  positively  chai*acteristic  of  any  age,  were 
regarded  by  Meek  as  more  nearly  resembling  Tertiary  types  than 
any  other.  The  fossil  plants  w(*re  mostly  of  extinct  species  and 
regarded  })y  Newb(»rry  as  also  of  T(»rtiary  age,  probably  Miocene. 

From  evidence  of  this  kind,  accunudated  during  the  various  expe- 
ditions, Hay  den  had  aimounced  the  convi'*tion  that  these  Liyintiv 
sti'atji,  as  li(»  calh»d  them,  which  had  been  found  to  occupy  such  vast 
are&s  in  the  upper  Missouri  Valley  extending  far  southward,  with 
very  little  interruption,  to  New  Mexico,  and  westward  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent  were  probably  all  iM>rtions  of  one  great  group,  inter- 
rupted here  an<lther(»  by  mountain  chains  or  concealed  by  more  modern 
deiK)sits,  and  from  the  identity  of  their  fossil  flora,  all  of  Tertiary  age. 

He  then  went  on  to  state  that  iiis  studies  of  \\w  lower  coal  beds  at 
I^ar  River  City,  Wyoming,  and  Coalville,  Ctah,  in  I.S6S,  had  con- 
vinced him  Lliat  these  particular  beds  W(M'e  of  Cretiiceous  age,  but 
admitting  this,  h(»  felt,  would  W  to  admit  the  C-retaceous  age  of  all 
the  coal  beds  of  the  Northwest,  and  in  so  doing  to  ignore  the  evidence 
of  the  fossil  flora  altogether.  The  facts  then  at  hand,  he  thought, 
seemed  rather  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  ttie  dejx)sition  of  all  the 
Ijignitic  stnita  began  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Cretaceous 
|H»riotl  and  contimied  on  intoTiMtiary  time  without  any  marked  physi- 
cal break,  so  that  many  of  tin*  Cretaceous  types,  especially  of  the 
vertebmta,  may  have  lingered  on  through  the  transition  period,  even 
into  the  Tertiary  epoch.  Inasmuch  as  this  statement  contains  the  tiixt 
satisfactory  recognition  of  the  full  importance  of  what  later  l>ecanie 
known  a«  the  Lammie  (piestion,  and  inasnuich,  further,  as  the  dis- 
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cussion  brought  out  many  interesting  facts  and  opinions  relative  t(» 
the  proportional  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  fossil  remains  as  horizon 
markers,  the  subject  may  be  dwelt  upon  in  some  detail. 

It  is  well  to  anticipate,  however,  in  order  to  more  readily  undiMslaml 
what  is  to  follow,  that  Hay  den  made  a  fundamental  error  in  thus 
assuming  an  identity  of  age  for  all  the  lignite  strata.  Had  he  realized 
the  fact,  afterwards  abundantly  proven,  that  essentialU'  similar  condi 
tions  existed  at  various  periods  in  localities  not  widely  remote  from 
one  another,  and  which  were  productive  of  very  similar  results,  the 
so-called  ''Laramie  question,"'  as  it  is  known  to-day,  would  never  have 
arisen.  The  apparently  conflicting  character  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  was,  nevertheless,  extremely  confusing,  and  Nome 
discussion  and  verbal  warfare  during  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
necessary  data  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  problem  was  lK)und  to 
arise.  It  will  be  well  to  note,  further,  that  the  localities  from  whenee 
was  derived  the  major  portion  of  the  evidence  brought  to  l)ear 
were:  Fort  Union,  Nebraska;  the  Judith  River,  on  the  upper  Missouri. 
Montana;  Coalville,  Utah;  and  Bear  River  and  Bitter  Creek,  in 
Wyoming.  Incidentally,  other  localities  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
came  in  for  discussion. 

During  the  season  of  1872  Lesquereux,  Meek,  and  Cope  were  assigned 
by  Hayden  to  work  in  areas  which  seemed  to  afford  the  most  promising 
opportunities  for  deciding  the  question  as  to  the  precise  i)osition  of 
the  beds  in  the  geological  scale.  Their  reports  as  rendered  in  the 
annual  reports  for  1872-7Ji  were  widely  divergent  and  did  little  more 
than  to  emphasize  the  existing  confusion. 

Lesquereux  worked,  of  course,  wholly  from  a  paleobotanical  stand- 
point. He  explored  the  plant-bearing  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  Dakota 
group  and  the  valley  of  the  Saline  River,  as  well  as  the  Smoky  Hill 
Fork  of  the  Kansas  River  and  the  Lignite  formations  of  the  R(K'ky 
Mountains  from  Trinidad  to  Cheyenne  and  along  the  Union  Parili** 
Railroad  to  Evanston.  He  made  extensive  collections  and  studied  the 
materials  in  great  detail,  comparing  the  forms  found  with  those  from 
sundry  of  the  known  geological  horizons  in  Europe.  The  suminarv 
of  his  conclusions,  as  given  in  his  own  words,  was  to  the  effect 

That  the  great  Liji^nitic  j^roiip  must  l)e  considered  as  a  whole  and  well-charat-terizetl 
formation,  limited  at  it«  ba«e  hy  tlie  fucoidal  sandptone,  at  its  top  by  the  t-ongl«»iii- 
erate  beds;  tliat  iiulependent  from  the  (Vetaeeous  under  it  and  from  the  Mi<M-eiH- 
alH)ve  it  our  Lijjnitic  formations  re|»repent  tlie  American  txxvne. 

Meek  n»garded  the  Coalville  and  Bear  River  ))eds  as  Creta<*eous, 
but  argucMl  for  the  Bitter  Creek  beds  that  the  entire  absence  anion^' 
the  invertebnite  fossils  y(»t  foinid  of  linmUfes^  Siuiphltes^  Aftrt//(Hr)ti^n 
I^ychocfruH^  Aminohlttn^  irt/ro(ief<^  An<'hur(i^  InoceramxiH^  and  all  of  the 
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other  long  list  of  genera  charactoristii?  of  the  Ci-etaceous  certainly  left 
its  iiiolluscan  fauna  with  strong  Tertiary  facies.  When,  however,  ho 
«un«»  to  consider  these  fossils  in  their  specific  rehition  he  found  that 
lilU  with  ix)Ssihly  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  new  to  science  and 
c|uite  different  from  those  yet  found  either  at  Rear  River  or  Coalville, 
or,  indeed,  elsewhere  in  any  of  the  est^ihlished  horizons.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  he  could  scarcely  more  than  conjectures  from  their 
spiM'itic  affinities  to  known  forms  what  the  probable  age  of  the  rocks 
might  be  in  which  they  were  found,  lie,  however,  called  attention 
to  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  age  of  the  formation  as  found  at 
Bitter  Creek: 

First.  That  it  was  conformable  to  an  extensive  f resh-wat<>r  Tertiary 
formation  above,  from  which  it  did  not  differ  materially  in  lithological 
chai"act<»rs  except  in  its  containing  numerous  beds  of  coal. 

Second.  That  it  seemed  also  to  be  conformable  to  a  somewhat 
differently  comjx)sed  group  of  stmta  below,  apparently  c(mtuining 
little,  if  anv  coal,  and  believed  to  be  of  Cn»tai  tH)us  age. 

Third.  That  it  showed  no  essential  dilferenre  of  lithological  char- 
acters from  the  C/retaceous   coal-bearing    nxks  at    Bear  River  and 

Fourth.  (Omitting  referen<»es  to  Lestjuenuix's  det4»rminations)  that 
all  its  animal  remains  thus  far  known  were  specitically  different  from 
any  of  those  found  in  any  other  formation  of  this  region,  with  possibly 
two  or  three  (exceptions. 

Fifth.  That  all  its  known  invertebrate*  remains  were  moUusks,  con- 
.Histing  of  al^ut  thirteen  species  and  varieti(\s  of  maiine,  brackish, 
and  fresh-watt»r  types,  none  of  which  b(»longed  to  genera  peculiar  to 
the  Cretaceous  or  any  older  ro<*ks,  but  all  to  such  as  are  alike  conmion 
to  the  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  present  epochs,  with  possibly  one* 
exc<»ption. 

Sixth.  That,  on  the  otln'r  liaiui,  two  or  three  of  its  species  belong 
to  sections  or  subg(»nera  apparently  characteristic  of  the  P^ocene- 
Tertiary  of  Europe,  and  even  very  elos(»ly  aHi(»(i  to  sp<»cies  of  that  age 
found  in  the  Paris  iKisin,  wliih*  one  sjxM'ies  seemed  to  1m»  conspecific 
with  and  two  congeneric  with  forms  found  in  brackish-water  lM»ds  on 
the  upper  Missouri  containing  vertebrate  remains  most  nearly  allied 
to  tvi)es  hith'^ilo  d<'emed  charact(»risti<'  of  the  Cretaceous. 

Seventh.  That  one  species  of  Anomia  found  in  it  is  v(»rv  similar  to 
and  perhai)s  identical  with  a  Texas  Cretaceous  shell,  while  a  r//vy/<//v/.v, 
found  in  cme  of  the  upj>er  beds,  is  almost  certaiidy  identi<*al  with 
the  r.  trtH'lnfnrtitts  of  tli<»  fresh-water  liignitc*  formations  of  the 
upi)er   Missouri,  a  formation  which    has  alwa\s  Iwen  consid<»red  as 

av-..j: 
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He  summed  up  his  evidence  as  follows:  It  thus  becomes  manife>t 
that  the  paleoiitologicHl  evidence  l)euring  on  the  (juestion  of  tlie  ajr'" 
of  this  formation,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  of  a  very  condictint^  njituiv. 
though  aside  from  tlie  Dinosaur  ))ones  (found  by  him  at  I^lack  Butto 
in  187'i)  the  organic  remains  favor  the  conclusion  that  it  is  Tertian . 
The  testimony  of  the  plants,  however,  on  this  point,  although  they 
doubtless  represent  what  would  l)e  in  Europe  considered  jis  clearly  :i 
Tertiary  flora,  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  we  already  know  that 
there  is  in  Nebraska,  in  clearly  Cretaceous  rocks,  a  flora  that  \mi< 
referred  by  the  highest  European  authority  to  the  Miocene. 

In  the  report  for  1873  (printed  in  1874)  Lesquereux  returned  oiue 
more  to  the  su))ject  and  answered  more  or  less  satisfac^torily  various 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  his  previous  conclusions.  He 
referred  to  the  Eocene  (Lower  American  Eocene)  all  the  coal  stnitii 
of  the  Raton  Mountains;  those  of  the  Canyon  City  coal  ))asin;  those  <»f 
Colorado  Springs;  those  of  the  whole  }>asin  of  central  and  north  C^)l 
orado  extending  from  Platte  River  or  from  the  Pinery  divide  to  south 
of  Cheyenne,  including  Golden,  Marshall,  Bow^lder  Valle^v,  Sand 
Creek,  etc.;  and  in  Wyoming,  the  Black  Butte,  Hallvill(%  and  Rock 
Spring  coal.  He  considered  as  American  Up^jer  Eocene  or  Lowit 
Miocene  the  coal  strata  of  Evanston,  and  from  identity  of  the  charac 
ters  of  the  flora,  those  6  miles  above  Spring  Canyon  near  Fort  Kllis. 
those  of  the  locality  marked  near  Yellowstone  Lake  among  basaltir 
rocks,  and  those  of  Troublesome  Creek,  Mount  Brosse,  and  Elk  Creek. 
Colorado.  The  coal  from  Bellingham  Bay,  in  Washington,  he  wouM 
also  refer. to  the  same  horizon.  To  the  Middle  Miocene  he  would 
refer  the  coal  basin  of  Caibon  and  those  of  Medi<*ine  Bow,  Point  of 
Rocks,  and  Rock  Creek;  to  the  Uppei-  Miocene,  the  coal  of  Elko 
Station,  Nevada. 

C-oncerning  the  (evidence  of  invertebrates  regarding  the  Cretaceous 
age  of  these  beds,  lie  simply  remarks: 

1  regarded  and  ntill  regiinl  the  pn^seiioe  of  some  HcaUered  fragirieiita  of  Gretace<»us 
nhellH  a,s  of  little  iiiouient  in  (Munparison  with  thewell-niarkeil  ehanictersof  thefi«»ra. 
characters  which  have  l>een  wholly  established  by  a  large  numlier  of  sj>eciniens 
ol>taine<l  from  all  the  localities  referred  to  the  Lignitic. 

Cope,  in  his  report  for  this  same  year,  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
llaydon  in  thinking  that  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  sedinient> 
of  this  Lignit(»  or  Fort  Tnion  group,  as  it  was  also  called,  was  one  of 
transition  from  niarini*  to  lacustrine  conditions  and  added: 

It  appears  inijM>ssibIe,  therefore,  to  draw  the  line  sUlisfactorily  without  the  ai«l  i)^ 
paleontology,  hot  here,  while  evidence  ol  niterrn]>tion  is  clear  from  the  relations  »>( 
the  plant.H  and  vertehnite  animals,  it  is  not  i<lenti<'al  in  the  two  cases, but  diiK»repant. 

He  then  went  on  to  discnss  the  evidence  as  given  by  the  various 
workers,  and  referring  to  L(»s(iuereux  and  Newberry's  opinions,  l)a.se(l 
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upon  the  flora^  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  series  of  foimatioiis  is  of 
Tertiary  age,  summed  up  his  results  as  foHows: 

I  regani  the  evideiure  tlerivwl  from  tlie  iiiollu^kH  in  the  lower  IkhIs  and  the  verte- 
brate»  in  the  higher  a«;  ecjiuilly  conclusive  that  the  UhIh  are  of  Cretai-eouH  aj;e.  There 
i»,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  results  that  a  Tertiary  flora  was  contempo- 
raneous with  a  Cretaceous  fauna,  establishing  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life 
arr<)SR  what  is  generally  regarde<l  as  one  of  the  greatest  bn^aks  in  geological  time. 

Pnu'tir^illy  the  same  conclusion  was  independently  ai*rived  at  by 
King  in  his  study  of  the  (ireen  Kiver  coal  basin  in  connection  with  the 
surveys  of  the  fortieth  [mrallel/*     He  wrote: 

We  have,  tlien,  here  the  uppermost  members  of  the  ( -retai'eous  series  laid  down  in 
the  i)eriod  of  oceanic  sway  and  (piite  freely  charged  with  fossil  relics  of  marine  life; 
then  an  uninternipted  jxassage  of  comformable  l)eds  through  the  bnwikish  pericnl  np 
until  the  whole  (.ireim  River  ]>asin  l>e(»me  a  single  sheet  of  fresh  water. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  transitional  charact^^r  of  the  beds  was 
very  generally  recognized,  the  main  point  in  dispute  from  now  on  being 
that  of  their  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Lower  Tertiary  age. 

A.  R.  Marvine,  in  his  re|K)rt  for  this  year  (1S73),  also  discussed  the 
problem,  but  somewhat  guardedly,  since  his  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation had  confessedly  been  somewhat  limittnL  He  wrote,  after 
summarizing  the  opinions  of  others: 

It  must  l>e  supposeil,  then,  that  either  a  Cretaceous  fauna  extende<l  forwani  into 
the  Vjocene  jwriod  and  existed  coiiteiiiponineously  with  an  IvK-ene  flora,  or  else 
that  a  flora  womlerfuUy  i»roi>hetic  of  Kocene  times  anticipated  its  age  and  flourislMHl 
in  the  Creta<*eous  pericMl  to  the  ex<*UiHion  of  all  Cretaceous  plant  form.**. 

Again,  and  mu<*h  more  to  the  point,  he  wroto: 

Mu<'h  of  the  c(»nfusi<m  and  diH<'r(>pancy  has,  in  my  opinion,  arisen  from  regarding 
different  horiz(ms  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  must  \h*  distinctly  nn<lersto(Hl  that 
this  gn>up  as  it  exist**  ea.«t  of  the  mountains  in  ('olorad<»  is  very  <lifferent  from,  and 
must  not  l>e  confounded  with,  the  horizon  in  which  much  of  the  Ttah  and  New 
Mexican  lignite  occurs,  and  which  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  l^)wer  Cretaceous; 
and,  further,  that  the  extended  explorations  of  llayden  and  others  would  seem  to 
pn^ve  almost  conclusively  that  the  (>)lorado  lignite  group  is  the  direct  southern 
stratigraphical  tHpiivalent  of  the  Fort  Cnion  group  of  the  upiK*r  Mi»»ouri,  which  is 
«-onsidere<l  giMierally  to  U*  no  older  than  the  iMxtMie,  while  NewU^rry  asserts  that  it 
is  Mio<-ene. 

To  Le.squereux's  conclusions  in  the  report  for  IHTt^,  Newl)erry,  in 
an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  1.ST4,  took  exception, 
ciilling  in  question  the  accuracy  of  many  of  his  stjitcMncnts,  and  affirm- 
ing that,  to  his  ''certain  knowledge,"  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
flora  he  called  Eocene  was  really  Cretaceous  and  another  portion 
Miocene.  Further  than  that,  having  s|M»nt  nearly  two  years  in  New 
Mexican  explorations,  he  felt  authorized  to  state  that  all  the  lignite 
IkhIs  yet  known  in  New  Mexico  wen*  unmistakably  of  Cretaceous  age. 
While,  through  lack  of  acipiaintance  with  the  Colorado  localities  cited 
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))V  Lesquereux,  he  would  not  venture  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tions rej^ardin^  the  same,  he  nevertheless  reminded  him  that:  (I)  Tin* 
flora  of  tlie  Colorado  lig^nite  l)eds  had  almost  nothing  in  conmion  with 
that  of  the  P^uropean  Eocene,  in  his  judgment  not  a  single  species  and 
scarcely  any  genera  being  common  to  both;  (2)  that  the  tuberculated 
fucoid  (Ilalymenites),  considered  by  Lesquereux  as  diagnostic  of  iho 
Kovene.  was  r<»ally  in  New  Mexico  the  most  chai'acteristic:  fossil  of  the 
Cretaceous;  and  (3)  that,  guided  by  their  animal  remains.  Professors 
Marsh,   Meek,  Cope,  and  Stevenson  had  all  regarded  the  Colorado 
lignites  as  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Newberry  further  contended  that  in  the  plant  beds  which  he  had 
himself  designated  as  Miocene  the  entire  aspect  of  the  flora  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  contained  a  very  considerable 
number  of  well-marked  Miocene  species,  not  one  of  which  deserved  to 
l)e  <»alled  Eocene.  The  lignite  plant  beds  of  New  Mexico,  w^hich  he 
called  Cretaceous  but  which  Lesquereux  referred  to  the  Tertiary, 
weie  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  lower  portions  of  our  CVet4i- 
ceous  series,  and  were  overlaid  by  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  unijues- 
tionable  Cretaceous  strata  in  which  all  the  typical  Ci"etaceous  forms 
were  represented. 

He  further  announced  the  principle  that: 

In  the  al>Hen('(;  of  any  distiru'tive  or  unmistakably  Eocene  plantA,  if  the  strata 
which  cofitain  tlieiii  (the  lignite  dej)08itfi)  simll  be  found  to  include  vertebrateH  or 
ni(»hiHks  whicli  have  a  deeidwiiy  Mesozoic  a£i()ect,  we  shall  have  to  inehule  them  in 
the  CretaceouH  syHtein. 

To  Ijesijuenuix's  claim  that  the  testimony  of  his  250  species  of  fossil 
j)lants  far  outweigh  that  of  the  Cretaceous  mollusks,  be  rejoined  that 
these  plants  were  probably  all  distinct  from  European  Cretaceous  and 
Kocene  spc^cies  and  had  little  or  no  Ijearing  on  the  question  in  hand. 
He  acknowledged  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  physical  condition  of 
the  continent  may  have  beiMi  such  that  the  Cretaceous  age  faded  grad- 
ually into  th(^  IVrtiarv,  and  that  consequently  some  forms  of  Ci*etii- 
ceous  life  might  b(»  found  interlocking  with  those  of  Tertiary  age,  but 
of  this  he  demaiuled  proof,  and  asserted  that  as  3'et  none  such  hud 
\)oou  found. 

.1.  J.  Stevenson,  meeting  with  these  same  beds  in  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  tlu*  WlKM'ltM-  Survey  (1874),  pronounced  in  favor  of  their 
I'pper  ('retuceous  age.  As  for  the  nodose  fucoid  Halymenites,  he 
agreed  with  NewbtM  ry  that  it  was  not  indicative  of  their  Eocene  age, 
since  it  was  nt^ver  found  with  any  but  a  Cretac^eous  fauna.  Neither 
was  the  (»vi(lence  of  the  land  plants  acceptable  to  him,  the  materials 
being  mostly  single  leaves  and  in  a  state  of  preservation  showing  that 
they  had  beeii  blown  from  treses  growing  near  streams  or  on  the  shore, 
where  thi»v  were  washcMl  into  the  sea  and  became  associated  with  at 
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least  one  !os»i\  identitied  with  the  Cretareous,  and  a  few  of  which  were 
identicral  with  Kuropean  npeeies. 

It  was  more  reasonable,  he  thought,  to  supiK)se  that  in  the  later 
]M>rtion  of  tlie  Cretaceous  peri<Ml  the  clinmte  in  our  northwestern 
re-fion  was  like  that  of  the  European  Eocene  than  to  iniaj^ine  that  our 
(•retace^)us  fauna  is  useless  for  det(»rniination  of  horizon  in  the  narrow 
^trip  east  of  the  mountains  in  Colomdo,  while  acknowled^in<r  it  to  )k> 
ilecisively  of  Cretaceous  ajife  in  New  Mexico,  the  rocks  hcint^  the  same, 
}>ut  the  leaves  l)ein^  alwent. 

To  Newljerry's  criticisms  Les^juereux  rei)lied"  that  the  C-retaceous 
age  of  the  so-called  halymenites  sandstone  had  not  yet  been  proven 
and  could  not  l>e  dec^ided  on  mere  affirmation;  but  that  when  Doctor 
Newberry  had  furnishe<l  sufficient  j)roof  or  evidence  on  tlie  ^eolo^ical 
age  of  the  lignitt\s  of  New  Mexico  he  was  ])repared  to  accept  his  deci 
j*ion.  The  quoted  opinions  of  Marsh,  Cope,  and  Stevenson  he  clahned 
were  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  All  the  re|H>ated  assertions  of 
the  finding  of  fossil  shells  and  bon(»s  of  Cn^taceous  age  in  the  lignites 
of  Colorado,  when  carefully  sifted  down,  reduced  themselves  to  the 
finding  of  a  single  badly-preserved  sjx^cimen  of  Inf»if  nnnus. 

He  asserted  that  the  lignitic  formation,  having  positively  a  pre- 
|X)nderance  of  land  plants  over  marine  animals,  in  other  words,  l)eing 
composed  wholly  of  detritus  from  the  land  or  a  html  fonimtlttn^  as  he 
styled  it,  the  evidence  presented  by  tlie  fossil  plants  should  outweigh 
in  importance  that  of  some  Cretaceous  animal  remains,  whose  presence 
could  be  considered  as  of  casual  occurrence.  Cope's  conclusions,  he 
argued,  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his  own,  simply  proving  the 
noncoincidence  of  animal  and  vegetable  types  in  certain  formations, 
but  if,  he  added: 

Tertiary  aiid  Creta<Te<.niH  faunas  are  repanle<i  as  conU'niiKinuuMMi.w,  (*v<'ri  inhal)itiii^ 
the  same  re]Ki8itorieH,  we  may  more  easily  lulniit  tliat  a  (Yeta<V(ms  fauna  ami  Ter- 
tiary flora  have  Hometimes  siieet^(le<l  earli  other  in  alternating:  strata. 

Lesquereux  further  contended  that  the  spcnimens  on  which  Doctor 
Newl>erry  had  relied  to  substantiate  the  sum  of  the  oj)inions  he 
advanced  had  l>ecome  mixed  and  had,  in  reality,  come  from  different 
hx^lities  and  represented  different  horizons. 

In  his  report  for  IH74  (letter  of  transmittal  written  in  ()ct4)ber, 
1875)  Hayden  took  up  the  matter  on<M»  more,  with  ])articular  reference 
to  the  results  of  investigations  in  Colorado.  These  Ik*  felt  warmnttnl 
him  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions: 

First.  That  through  the  upper  i)ortion  of  the  Fox  Ilill  group  (Cre- 
taceous) there  are  clear  proofs  of  a  radi<al  physical  change,  usually 
with  no  break  in  the  se<|uence  of  time.     In  this  portion  of  the  group 
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are  well-marked  Cretaceous  fossils  of  purely  marine  types  and  no 
others. 

Second.  That  above  the  Fox  Hill  jrroup  there  are  about  20<)  feet  of 
barren  l)eds,  which  might  ))e  regarded  as  l)eds  of  passage  to  the  lignitir 
group  and  which  more  proi)erIy  belong  with  the  Fox  Hill  group  !)elow. 
In  this  group  of  transition  beds  all  trace  of  the  abundant  invertebrate 
life  of  the  great  Cretaceous  series  below  has  disap|x*ared. 

Third,  in  ahuost  all  cases  he  found,  at  the  base  of  the  true  Lignitu 
gn)U[),  a  }>ed  of  sandstone  in  which  the  tirst  deciduous  leaves  peculiar 
to  the  group  o<*cur.  No  purely  marine  mollusks  pass  alx)ve  this  hori 
zon.  Estuary  or  bmckish-water  shells  are  found  in  many  Iwalitics  in 
great  a))undance,  but  these  s(K)n  disappear  and  an»  succeeded  farther 
north  by  fossils  of  purely  fresh-water  origin.     He  added: 

VVliatt'ver  view  we  may  take  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  gnmp,  we  may 
certainly  elaiin  that  it  forms  one  of  the  time  Ixjiuidaries  in  the  geological  history  of 
our  western  <'ontinent.  It  may  matter  little  whether  we  (rail  it  Upi>er  Cretaeeous  nr 
l>ower  I*>>cene,  so  far  as  the  physical  result  is  concerned.  We  know  that  it  playj*  an 
important  and»  to  a  certain  extent,  an  indefiendent  part  in  the  physical  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  continent.  Kven  the  vertebrate  jialeontoliigists,  who  prc>n<iniin> 
with  great  jwisitiveness  the  Oetaceous  age  of  the  LigniU^  group,  do  not  claim  that  a 
single  spei'ies  of  vertel)rate  animals  i>a8ses  aliove  the  horizon  1  havedeliiunl  from  tla- 
well-markwl  Cretaceous  group  l>elow. 

Poale,  in  his  report  for  that  year,  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  sul>- 
ject  by  suggesting  that  the  reason  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
age  of  the  disputed  beds  might  )>e  the  existence  of  two  sets  of  lignite- 
bearing  beds  close  together,  one  belonging  to  the  horizon  of  the  Fox 
Hill  beds  of  the  Cretaceous,  or  possiblv  a  little  above  it,  and  the  other 
belonging  to  the  horizon  of  the  Fort  Union  group  (Lower  Eocene). 
He  incidentally  called  up  the  (pieMion  relative  to  the  value  of  different 
types  of  fossils  as  criteria  in  determinin|f  the  precise  geological  horizon. 

He  summed  up  his  own  conclusions  as  follows: 

First.  The  lignite- bearing  l>eds  east  of  the  mountains  in  Colorado  are  the  n^iiiva- 
lent  of  the  Fort  Fnion  group  (»f  the  up|)er  Missouri,  ami  are  Eocene-Tertiary;  also, 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  group,  at  least  at  the  locality  two  hundre<l  miles  east  «»f  tlu* 
mountains,  is  the  e<|uivalent  of  a  part  of  the  Lignitic  strata  of  Wyoming. 

Second.  The  Judith  River  IhmIs  have  their  e<]uivalent  along  the  eastern  e*igf  of 
the  mountains  below  the  Lignite  or  Fort  [Tnion  group,  an<l  also  in  Wyoming,  ami 
are  Cretaceous,  altliough  of  a  higher  horizon  than  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  Cfialvill** 
an<l  Bear  River,  Utah.  They  form  either  the  upper  part  of  the  Fox  Hill  group  or 
a  group  called  "  Number  Six." 

In  his  untuial  report  to  Ilayden  for  the  same  year  (1874,  printed  in 
I  ST.')),  Les(iuereux  went  over  all  the  ground  once  more,  showing  to  his 
own  satisfa<'tion,  ])resumahly,  the  conclusive  chai'aeter  of  the  evidence 
offered  hy  fossil  plant  rcMuains,  and  annoimced  again  his  convietion  to 
the  effect  that  the  authority  of  animal  remains  should  he  unquestiomnl 
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MX)  far  as  it  relates  to  iiiariiie  formations,  }>ut  when  land  formations  are 
c^Hisidered,  the  plant  remains  should  he  ^iven  precedence." 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  paleontoloj^ist,  became  <*onnerted  with 
the  Hayden  survey,  heinj^  assijjfned  for  his  first  season's  work  (l^<77) 
to  the  area  of  northwestern  (Colorado.  In  this  connection  he  came 
(|uickly  in  contjict  with  the  problem  we  have  })een  distMissinjf,  and 
wirly  i-onunitted  himself  in  favor  of  the  ])ost-CJretaceous  ajje  of  the 
l>eds  in  i|U(»stion. 

He  arjrued  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  ^evolutional  advance 
of  the  vefr(»table  kin<(doni  had  been  j^reater  on  this  continent  than  in 
Europe.  IIenc(\  a  student  of  the  floi^a  of  the  American  stnita,  usin^ 
a  series  of  Kuropean  standards,  would  naturally  refer  those  which  he 
found  to  contain  certain  vco-etable  forms  to  the  Tertiary  period,  while 
the  associated  or  superimposed  remains  of  animal  life  mijjht  all  show 
them  to  be  of  ('retaceous  a^^e,  accord! nj^  to  the  same  series  of  Euro- 
I)ean  standards. 

Taking  into  cjonsidcration  the  fact  that  the  ])hvsical  changes  which 
t(M>k  pla<*e  in  western  {sorth  Am(»rica  during  the  Mesozoic  and 
C  Vnozoic  |H^riods  were  very  (gradual  and  without  any  important  })reak, 
he  would  l)e  led  to  ex])ect  to  find  those  animals,  whose  existence  was 
not  iie<*essarily  affect^nl  })V  a  chanj^e  from  a  salin(»  to  a  f r(»sh  condition 
of  the  wat<»rs,  to  have  ])ropagated  their  respective  types  beyond  the 
p<»riod  which  those  types  in  thcMr  (udmination  distinctly  characterized. 
For  this  re^ison  he  felt  that  thes(^  i)er{)etuated  tvp(»s  did  not  necessarily 
prove  the  (Cetaceous  aj^e  of  the  strata,  th(»y  beinjj^  evidently  the  last 
of  their  kind,  and  })ecause,  moreover,  all  the  other  known  fossil 
remains  of  the  group  indicated  a  later  period.  He  would,  therefore, 
refer  the  beds,  which  had  now,  according  to  an  agreemtMit  between 
King  and  Hayden,  })ecome  known  as  the  Lariiiiilt\  to  a  post-Cretaceous 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  in  his  n^port  for  ls77.  White  conceded 
that  (.'retaceous  types  (dinosaurs)  of  vertebrate  animals  were  found  in 
the  higher  strat^i  of  the  Laramie  group  and  did  not  (|uestion  the  <'or- 
rectness  of  referring  the  plant  remains  even  of  the  very  lowest  beds 
t<i  the  Tertiary;  noting  also  that  the  invertebrate  fossils  were  ind(»ci- 
?*ive,  since  the  s[)ecies  were  new  to  science*  and  e-ould  not  }>e  safely 
comjmred  with  those  found  (»lse where.  Without  conunitting  himself, 
he  then  offered  a  sugg(*stion  in  etfect  as  follows:  Sin^'e  none  of  the 
American  Cretaceous  could  })e  consichTcnl  as  ecpiivah'ut  to  the  Lower 
(Vetaceous  of  jr^th<M*  parts  of  the  world,  l)ut  nmst  Im»  considered  as 

"Marsli,  it  limy  UmioUhI  iiiri«I(>ntii11y.  in  1877,  in  disciisMn^  tlu*  prnl)li>iii  of  the 
iN^iinilary  between  the  OetartMMis  and  T(>rtiary,  annnunivd  tlmt  in  liin  opinion  tlif 
eviilonce  of  the  nunien»UH  vcrte)>rate  ronuuns  wan  dirisivc  in  favor  of  the  (-n^tan'on^i 
view. 
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l^])per  Cretaceous,  these  Laramie  rocks  which,  if  Cretaceous  ut  all. 
were  certainly  at  the  very  top  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  must  repre- 
sent a  great  and  important  period  wholly  unrepresented  in  any  other 
])art  of  the  world. 

Further,  the  finding  of  evidence  of  an  abundant  mammalian  life 
(Tertiar\')  immediately  following  the  Lanimie  period,  which  in  xit^Ai 
contained  only  Cret4U*eous  vertc^hrate  remains  (dinosaurs),  suggested 
to  him  a  sudden  ushering  in  of  the  Tertiary  types  which  could  l)0 
accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  such  originated  elsewhere, 
and  were  contemporaneously  in  existence  with  the  Cretaceous  fonns, 
i.  e.,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Laramie  period.  Their  apparent  sudden 
appeamnce  could  then  he  accounte.d  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
physical  barrier  was  removed  by  some  of  the  various  earth  movements 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  the  continent. 

To  these  same  opinions  he  held  in  his  report  for  1878,  adding  that, 
if  the  conclusions  of  all  the  leading  paleontologists  regarding  the 
Eocene-Tertiary  age  of  the  Wasatch,  Green  River,  and  Bridger  groups 
be  accepted,  •"  then  is  there  additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
the  view  that  the  Laramie  is  a  transitional  group  between  the  Cretii 
ceous  and  Tertiary,  partaking  of  the  faunal  characteristics  of  l>otli 
periods." 

Ilayden,  in  his  report  for  this  year  (1878),  argued  that  the  Fort 
Union  beds  of  the  upper  Missouri  River  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
Lignitic  formation,  as  it  exists  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  Colorado,  and  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series  west  of  the  mountains; 
also  that  it  was  probable  that  the  bmckish-water  beds  on  the  I'pper 
Missouri  nuist  be  correlated  with  the  Laramie,  and  that  the  Wasat4h 
group,  as  now  defined,  and  the  Fort  Union  group  are  identical  a^^a 
whole,  or  in  ])art,  at  least. 

In  his  report  on  the  systematic  geology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel 
Survey  (I87S),  King  again  attacked  the  advocates  of  the  Eocene  age  of 
these  beds.  He  reviewed  the  evidence  and  announced  his  convictions, 
as  before,  in  fav(^r  of  their  being  Cretaceous. 

He  agreed  with  Hayden  in  regarding  the  Laramie  and  underlyinif 
Fox  Hill  as  strictly  conformable,  but  found  a  very  decided  unconfonm 
bility  })etween  the  uppermost  Laramiecontaining  the  dinosaur  remains 
and  the  inmiediately  overlying  rocks  of  the  Vemiilion  Creek  group, 
which  carried  nuuumalian  remains.  The  unconformity  here  mentioniHi 
for  the  first  time  is,  with  the  (\\ception  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Peale. 
perhaps  the  most  importiint  feature  yet  introduced  into  the  discussion, 
and  it  is  prol)al)l(%  as  elsewhere  suggested  by  King,  that  had  Hayden 
seen  this  locality  (^arlier,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the 
Laramie  beds  might  never  have  arisen. 
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I I  is  conclusionH,  as  Hummed  up  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  Mesozoie, 
fire  as  follows: 

TUi"  I^rumie,  by  it*j  own  verU'])rate  remains,  w  j)rove<l  to  ]>e  unmistakably  Cre- 
tai*i'oiiH  and  tlio  lant  dejKisit  of  that  agt',  and  it  contains  no  exclusively  fresh-water 
life.  Its  ])lants  rt'seinl)lc  Knroi)ean  Tertiary,  l)iit  its  Dinosaurs  are  tx>nclu8ive  of 
C'retartMHis  ajje.  It  was  tlie  last  <»f  the  <'onforinal)U*  marine  deposits  of  middle 
America.  Its  lattvt  iHTicwl  of  sedimentation  was  immediati»ly  follower!  by  an  ener- 
getic orogniplii<'  disturbance,  which  closed  the  Mes<.)zoic  age.  In  that  oro}]^phio 
trtioii  the  inter-Ameri«m  ocean  was  obliterated  and  tbe  Creta<.*eous  loirally  thrown 
into  jyjreiit  and  stivp  folds.  The  followinj^  dei>osits  over  the  (ireen  River  area  were 
fresli-water  lacustrine  low«'st  Kotvne  stnitii,  lain  tlown  nonconformably  with  the 
Oreta<'tHms,  except  in  accidental  loi'iilities. 

III  IsSo  the  pi()})lom  was  takon  up  })y  L.  F.  Ward  in  an  exhaustive 
[3Hi)er  on  tho  Flora  of  the  Laramie  (i  roup.  This,  although  destrue- 
tive  in  its  criticism  rather  than  d«»cisiv(%  n«»vertheless  contained  many 
important  sugc^rcstions.  After  a  summary  of  opinions  held  by  pre- 
vious work<»rs,  h(»  wrot(»: 

Taking  all  then**  facts  into  consideration,  therefore,  I  do  not  lun^itate  t(^  say  that  the 
l^raniie  fioni  as  (^los<.'ly  resembles  the  Senonian  (Cn'taceous)  flora  as  it  dotw  either  the 
F/M'ene  or  the  Miocene  flora,  but  I  would  insist  that  this  drK*s  not  necessarily  prove 
either  tlie  (Vetacvtms  a^e  ni  the  Laramie  ^ron]>  or  its  sinniltaneous  deposit  with  any 
of  the  C'piK^r  Oetaceous  IhmIs.  Tlie  laws  of  variation  and  ^eographiciil  <listribution 
forbid  UH  to  make  any  such  swet^pinjr  <leductions.  Witli  rej^ard  to  the  first  [Kunt,  it 
is  wholly  innnaterial  whether  we  call  the  I^ramie  ( Yetac4»ouH  or  Tertiary,  so  hniK  «*< 
we  correctly  un<lerstand  its  relations  tn  the  l)eds  above  and  below  it.  We  know  that 
the  strata  immediately  beneath  are  n'co^nized  I'pjK'r  Cretaceous,  and  we  e(|ually 
know  that  the  stnita  above  an^  recngnized  l/>wer  Tertiary.  Whether  the  first  inter- 
UH^iiate  dep<»sit  Ik*  known  as  (V«»tace«us  or  Tertiary  is,  therefore,  merely  a  <juestion 
of  name,  and  its  decision  one  way  or  amHher  can  not  a<lvan(;e  our  knowledge  in  the 
least. 

In  this,  it  will  be  noted,  he  fMlowcnl  <  losely  the  opinions  already 
cxpress<ul  by  Ilayden. 

Other  statennMits  of  Ward's  in  this  connection  are  worthy  of  consid- 
ei"ation.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  probability  tliat  the  condi- 
tions existinj(  durinj^  th(»  Laramie  (b'position  would  be  ever  exactly 
i-eproduced  elsewhere,  and  h(Mu-e  the  chances  were  as  infinity  to  one 
H^inst  the  existence  of  other  b(»ds  that  sliould  contain  an  invertebrate 
fauna  identical  with  that  of  the  Laramie  ^rroup.  Fiu'ther  than  this, 
he  rej^arded  the  law  laid  down  by  pah^ontolojrists  that  the  same  epochs 
in  «^eoloi(ic  time  pr(Hhic«»d  the  same  livinj^  forms,  as  (juite  contrary  to 
the  now  well-established  priniaples  of  t^(M)j(raphical  distribution. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  and  conflict  of  opinion,  the  fact  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  tliat  under  the  term  IjiraintehviA  l)e(^n 
included  lieds  belonging  to  various  but  not  widely  separated  horizons. 
King  and  Hayden,  it  will  l)e  recalled,  had  l)eli(»v(Hl  it  to  contain  all  the 
coal  beds  of  the  region  in  which  it  occurs  and  to  be  sharply  cir«um- 
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scribed  both  above  and  Jwlow,  the  main  point  in  dispute  I H?ing  whether 
it  should  be  relegated  to  the  Cretaceous  or  the  Tertiary.  As  time  went 
on,  but  particularly  after  the  organization  of  the  present  survey,  nioiv 
careful  and  detailed  work  })ecanie  possilile.  The  Ifear  River  lieds  were 
shown  by  Drs.  C.  A.  White  and  T.  \V.  Stanton,  in  IMU,  to  l)elong  t<> 
the  marine  Cretaceous;  the  upper  portion  in  Colomdo  and  Wyoming' 
was  found  })y  Cross,  Hills,  and  Weed  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  that 
l)eneath,  and  was  relegated  t<i  the  Eocene-Tertiary;  the  I^i-amie  projXM 
becoming  more  and  more  restricted  as  the  work  of  differ(Mitiati<»ii 
went  on. 

In  1897  Di-s.  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  T.  W.  Stanton,  the  one  a  paleo 
l)otanist  and  the  other  a  paleontologist,  together  made  a  i>ersoiial 
inspection  of  many  of  the  important  localities,  and,  after  passing  the 
evidence  in  review,  concluded  that  the  so-called  C.Vi-atops  lieds  of 
Converse  County,  Wyoming,  should  l)e  referred  to  the  I^ramie  group: 
that  the  coal-bearing  series  of  the  Ijaramie  Plains  is  older  than  t\w 
"^true"  Lammie,  and,  instead  of  conformably  overlying  the  Fox  Hill> 
group,  is  itself  overlain  by  it. 

The  Bitter  Creek  and  Black  Buttes  l>eds  they  considi»red  as  belontf 
ing  to  the  ''true'-  Ijaramie,  and  also  those  of  Crow  Creek,  Colorado, 
while  those  of  Point  of  Kocks,  in  the  Bitter  Creek  Valley,  were  regardwl 
as  Cretaceous  (Montana).  The  base  of  the  Laran)ie  (after  a  review  of 
th<».  opinions  of  Hatcher,  Hills,  King,  and  Hayden)  they  would  plart 
'*  immediately  above  the  highest  marine  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  Rfn-kv 
Mountain  region,"*  the  top  being  niarked  by  the  Fort  Union  beds.  In 
other  words,  the  Fort  Union  l>eds  are  now  regarded  as  EcK-eneand  the 
lower-lying  as  Laramie  Cretaceous. 

Both  thes(»  workers,  it  is  well  to  i^ote,  conformed  to  the  generally 
received  o])inion  that  ''marine  invertebrates  (fossils)  are  more  accu 
rate  and  detinite  horizon  markei*s  than  cither  plants  or  nonmarine 
invertebrates,  because  they  have  a  less  extended  vertical  and  a  broader 
geographic  distril)ution." 

O.  C.  Marsh,  the  reader  will  perhaps  rememl)er,  had  in  IStU 
announced  the  general  principle  that  all  fonns  of  animal  life  are  of 
value  as  horizon  markers  ''mainly  according  to  the  perfection  of  their 
organization  or  zoological  rank."  Following  out  this  principle,  he 
regarded  plants  as  unsatisfactory  witnesses,  invertebrates  as  inncli 
l)etter,  and  v(M'te})rates  as  the  })estof  all,  as  offering  "'reliable  evidemi' 
of  climatic  and  other  geological  changes/' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  TACONIC  QUESTION. 

"  Now,  wlio  shall  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 
Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes. 
Match  nie;  we  all  surmise, 

Tliev,  this  thing,  and  I,  tliat; 
Whom  shall  my  soul  believe?** 

It  18  presumably  .scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  older  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  exposed,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
only  where  this  crust  has  l)een  disturbed  through  such  folding  and 
faulting  as  is  incidental  to  mountain  making.  As  a  result  of  such 
processes  these  older  rocks  are,  in  the  n)ain,  considerably  altered  and 
their  origin  as  well  as  geological  age  at  times  (juite  indeterminable. 

The  attempt  to  fix  the  base  of  the  Pah^ozoic  strata  or,  in  other 
words,  to  find  a  line  of  demarkation  and  division  between  the  non- 
fossil -bearing  and  the  most  ancient  members  of  the  overlying  fossilif- 
erous  strata  has,  therefore,  proven  a  matt^M*  of  the  greatest  difficulty 
both  in  America  and  abroad.  In  (Ireat  Britain  and  on  the  Continent 
manifestation  of  this  is  found  in  the  voluminous  literature  relating  to 
Sedgwick's  Cambrian  and  Murchison's  Silurian  systems.  In  America 
a  similar  controversy  was  contempoi*aneously  waged,  which  has  come 
down  to  history  under  the  name  of  the  Taconic  <|uestion. 

In  his  report  on  the  second  geological  district  of  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  1842,  Elwnezer  Enunons  gjive  liis  first  detailed  account  of  the 
Tai'onic  sy.stem.  A  review  of  the  subject  may  well,  therefore,  begin 
with  this  paper,  though  an  occasional  earlier  reference  may  ):e 
necessary. 

In  his  report  for  18»38  Enunons  had  stated  that  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone was  the  oldest  sedimentary  ro<k  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of 
Potwdam  (New  York)  and  that  no  ro<*k  intervened  between  it  and  the 
primary.  In  this  opinion,  to  which  he  ever  afterwards  adhered,  he 
was  (juite  correct.  Overlying  the  Potsdam  sjindstone  and  always  it) 
the  same  order  he  found  the  Calciferous  sandrock,  the  Chazy,  Bird's- 
eye,  and  Trenton  limestones,  the  Utica  and  Hudson  River  slates,  etc. 

An  examination  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Hoosac  Mountains 
in  western  Massachusetts  showed  what  appeared  to  him  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent series  resting,  like  the  Potsdam,  directly  upon  the  giv^i^,,  V\\i^ vcv 
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which  none  of  the  rocks  of  the  previous  series  ap|>eared.     This  series 
was  described  in  his  own  words  as  below,  the  order  of  suix* imposition 


bein*^  shown  in  the  section  reproduced  horewitli  which  the  reader  ^rill 
note  is  given  in  a  reversed  position,  the  left  being  east  and  the  rigbt 
west  (fig.  131): 


AMKRTCAN    UEOLO(4Y — THE   TAOONIO   QUKSllON.  061 

1.  A  coarse  granular  limestone  of  variouR  colors  which  I  have  denominated  the 
Stuckftridy*'  HmcMonc^  taking  itn  name  from  a  well-known  lcK*ality,  one  which  lias  fur- 
nished the  different  \yscti**  of  the  Union  a  large  |>ortion  of  the  white  and  clouded 
marbles  which  have  l)een  ho  extensively  employed  for  Imilding  and  otiier  purposes 
in  construction. 

2.  (iramdar  ifuartz  rock^  generally  fine  graine<l,  in  firm,  tough,  crystalline  masses 
of  a  brown  color,  but  sometimes  whites  granular,  and  friable. 

3.  Slate,  which  for  distinction  I  have  denominat-cnl  Maijutmm  siate^  from  its  con- 
taining magnesia,  a  fact  which  is  distin<'tly  indicated  by  the  soft  feel  |KHruliar  to  nnrks 
when  this  earth  fonns  a  constituent  part. 

4.  S|>arry  limestone,  generally  known  as  the  SfKtrrf/  llrnvnu-k. 

5.  A  slate,  whirh  I  hftvt*  named  Tnroulc  4ate,  and  which  is  found  at  the  western 
bas«»  of  the  Taconic  range.  It  lies  adja<'ent  to  the  l-,r>rniin  or  Hudson  River  shales, 
some  varieties  of  whitrh  it  resembles.  In  (*om{)osition  it  (Contains  more  alumina  ami 
lt»ss  magnesia  than  the  magnesian  8hit<»s. 

The  series  occupied  an  aroa  extending  from  the  Hoosac  Mountains 
westward,  passing  over  the  Hoosac  Valley.  Saddle  Mountain,  and  also 
over  the  high  ridge  of  gramilar  quartz  known  as  Oak  Ilill,  just  north 
of  the  Wiliianistown  Plain,  the'  Taconic  Mountains  next  west  of  the 
Mas.sjichusetts  boundary,  and  the  eastern  Ijorder  of  New  York  west  of 
this  boundary  to  the  Hudson. 

To  this  seri<»s,  which  Ennnons  conceived  to  be  older  than  the  Pots- 
dam, he  pro|)osed  in  1.S41  to  \f\\{^  th(»,  name  Taconic,  after  the  Taconic 


Fiti.  131. — Section  of  Tturunic  Ko<rks.  A.  Primiiry  schists;  1,  granular  quarU,  or  brown  and  white 
KandMtone:  2,  2,  .Slockhrhljft*  limesioiu';  3.  :i,  iimKni'sian  sbitr:  4.  SimrrylinH'wtone:  r»,  Taajnic  alatt*: 
6,  roofing  Hlato;  7,  rouKh  coarne  Kili<;e<)»i.s  IxhIm;  8.  tlinty  slate;  9,  Hudson  River  nhalef*.  (After  K. 
Emmons.) 

range,  elevating  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  system.  His  persistent  ad voca(\v 
of  the  actuality  of  this  system  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  extending 
over  more  than  half  a  century  and  e<iualed  by  none  in  the  annals  of 
American  geoh)gy,  not  exceeded  even  by  the  Eozoon  (juestion  noted 
elsewhere.  Unmoved  by  argument,  to  the  day  of  his  death  Kmmons 
adhered  faithfully  to  his  *'syst4»m,''  although  from  the  very  tirst  he 
noted  its  most  inherent  weakness  that  in  no  case  had  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  been  found  resting  upon  any  of  its  members.  That  this 
system  was  actually  an  older,  lower- lying  series  was  indicated  only  i)y 
the  fact  that  neither  w(M-e  any  of  its  nuunbers  found  intercalated  with 
the  overlying  seri(\s,  which  always  oci'upied  the  position  and  relation- 
ship given  above. 

It  nmst  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation,  however, 
that  the  region,  as  ^hown  })y  subse<iuent  studies,  is  one  where  fault- 
ing, folding,  erosion,  and  metamorphism  have  prevailed  to  an  extent 
then  undreamed  of,  and  wlu^re,  as  a  consequence,  all  natural  criteria 
had  become  so  obscured  as  to  make  a  prompt  solution  of  the  problem 
impossible.     The  science  of  geology  grows  t\\vouv;\i  qvv\\\\^»M\n^  ^nV 
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dence.     The  greatest   minds  and  the  most  acute  of  observers  wen 
bound,  by  the  then  existing  condition  of  knowledge,  to  make  incom 
plete  observations  and  faulty  deductions. 
The  original  section,  as  noted,  was  some  fifteen  miles  in  lenjrth 


The  rocks  were  all  pronounced  us  un  fossil  if  erous  and  dipped  through- 
out to  the  eastward,  their  relative  ages  being  judged  wholly  by  super- 
position, the  Stockbrid^^o  limestone,  where  it  rested  inmiediately  upon 
the  gneiss,  being  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the  series. 
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The  first  announcement  of  this  conclusion  appears  to  have  been 
made  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
(Geologists  and  Naturalists,  held  in  April,  1841.  Unfortunately 
neither  the  paper  nor  the  discussion  which  followed  was  printed  in 
detail.  It  is  stated  hy  Dana,  however,  that  the  matter  wius  discussed 
l>v  H.  I).  Rogei*s,  Kdward  Hit<*hcock,  William  Mather,  James  Hall, 
and  Lardner  Vanuxem,  all  of  whom  hud  worked  in  the  region.  It  is 
stated,  further,  that  none  of  the  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of 
Vanuxem,  favored  tlie  views  put  forward  hy  Emmons. 

During  the  sunnner  following  })oth  Rogers  and  Hall  studied  the  sec- 
tion, as  des<'rihed  by  Emmons,  in  the  Held,  Rogers  rendering  a  report 
to  the  American  Philosophical  So<riety  at  Philadelphia  at  the  meeting 
in  1842.  In  this  report  Rogers  sustained  the  views  previously  advo- 
eated  by  Hitchcock,  Hall,  Mather,  and  himself,  to  the  effect  that  the 
roi'ks  wei'e  I^wer  Silurian  (as  the  term  was  then  used)  extending  from 
the  Potsdam  upward,  but  nuuh  flexed  and  disguised  by  partial  raeta- 
niorphism.  Hall  for  some  n?asons  failed  to  make  a  re{)ort  at  the  time, 
though  later  claiming  to  have  wM-itten  out  his  notes  very  fulh"  (see 
p.  tul). 

In  his  paper  in  the  Report  on  the  (Tcology  of  the  Second  District  of 
Now  York,  in  1842,  where  the  systeu)  is  tirst  elaborated,  Emmons 
referred  to  Rogers's  conclusions,  and  seemingly  himself  recognized 
the  ix)ssibility  of  the  various  beds  of  limestone  being  but  portions  of 
the  same  bed,  brought  to  the  surface  by  successive  uplift.  He  did 
not,  however,  regard  the  same  as  prol)able.  The  system  as  a  whole 
he  thought  to  l>e  the  equivalent  of  th(»  Lower  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick, 
the  upper  portion  Innng  the  lower  part  of  the  Silurian  system. 

Although  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Geolo- 
gists were  not  given  in  full,  as  already  noted,  the  opinions  of  Mather 
regarding  the  Taconic  hav«»  fortunately  been  handed  down  to  us  in  his 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  First  N«»w  York  District,  dated  1848.  In 
this  he  made  use  of  tiie  term  in  his  descriptions,  but  stated  emphatically 
that  the  *' Taconic  rocks  are  the  same  in  age  as  those  of  the  Champlain 
division,  but  modified  by  metamorphic  agency  and  the  intrusion  of 
plutonic  rock.'' 

In  December,  1844,  Emmons  brought  out  in  pamphlet  form  a  re  vision 
of  the  Taconic  system,  with  additions  and  an  extension  of  its  limits. 
This  was  published  without  change  as  a  chapter  in  his  Report  on  the 
Agriculture  of  New  York,  under  date  of  1840.  -The  most  important 
feature  of  this  revision  related  to  the  finding  of  fossil  crustacean 
remains  in  the  Black  slate  of  Bald  Moutitain,  in  Washington  County, 
New  Y'^ork.  Thes(»  he  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  beds, 
instead  of  being  the  lowermost,  as  he  first  supposed,  belonged  in 
reality  to  the  top  of  the  series,  and  had  come  into  their  present  posi- 
tion through  a  reversion  of  the  stmta,  adopting  thus  v\\  y^vV^JjosK^^'^ 
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ideas  as  to  flexures  and  overthrust  faults.  The  order  of  succe^'^ion  of 
the  strata  would  then  stand  as  below,  that  given  in  the  paper  of  1>4'1 
being  introduced  for  comparison.  It  will  be  at  once  noted,  as  lat^r 
charged  by  Dana  (1888),  that  ""the  system  is  for  the  most  part  turned 
the  other  side  up." 

Tacornc  system j  J 84^.  i  Taeonic  system.  Decern fter,  IS44. 


6.  Stockbridge  liuiestoiie. 

a.  Magnesian  slate  of  Cireylcxk — j)er- 
haps  a  rei)etition  of  No.  3. 

lb.  (iranular  quartz. 
4.  Limestone. 

3.  Magne^ian  slate  of  Taconic  Mountain. 
2.  Sparry  limestone. 
1.  Taconic*  slate. 


I  6.  Blaok  slate,  Bald  Mountain. 


5.  Taconic  slate. 


8i>arry  limestone. 
Magnesian  slate. 
Stockbridge  limestone. 


1 .  Granular  quart-z. 


The  system  as  here  outlined,  Emmons  argued,  occupied  a  position 
inferior  to  the  Champlain  division  of  the  New  York  system,  or  the 
lower  division  of  the  Silurian  system  of  Mr.  Murchison. 

The  fossils  found  in 
the  Black  slate,  it 
should  be  inentiomHl. 
were  Trilobites- 
Atops  trilineatuii^  a 
form  allied  to  Trinr- 
thrm  he(*knRnd  EUijh 
tocephaia  asaphold*:^. 
FIG.  i33.-^to;„  tTiUneoi^u.  »»(!  annelid  markings, 

chiefly  those  of  Neir*"- 
iUH  and  MyriinuteH.  These  were  described  by  Hall  in  1846,  and  the 
ground  taken  that  the  AtojpsxiwA  Tnarthni«  were  identical  and  refer- 
able to  the  Hudson  River  group,  the  EUlptocephaht  being  referred  to 
the  genus  Olenus^^^  an  Upper  Csimbrian  form. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  (1S47)  of  the  Association  of  American  Geolo- 
gists and  Naturalists,  Prof.  C.  B.  Adams  discussed  the  Taconic  rock< 
of  the  northern  part  of  Addison  County,  Vermont,  a  locality  judged 
to  be  particularly  favorable  for  study,  since  the  rocks  pass  here  from 
a  highly  to  but  slightly  metamorphosed  and  disturbed  condition.  Ho 
exhibited  sections  of  Snake  and  Bald  mountains  and  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  (xreen  Mountains,  and  thought  to  show  that  the  Taconic 
quartz  rock  was  probably  the  metamorphic  equivalent  of  the  red  sand- 
rock  (regarded  by  Adams  as  bi^longing  to  the  Champlain  division  of 
the  New  York  geologist^),  and  that  the  Stockbridge  limestone  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  calcareous  rocks  overlying  the  red  sandrock,  rather 
than  that  of  the  lower  limestone  of  the  Champlain  division. 


''I^ter,  Olenellus  of  the  Ixiwer  Cambrian. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  value  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  fossil  remains 
had  become  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  S.  Haldeman  was  chairman,  was  appointed  at  the  same 
meeting  of  the  association  to  investigate.  The  report,  as  given  by  this 
coiniiiittee  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  1848,  was  to  the 
effect  that  so  far  as  could  ])e  determined  from  the  fragmental  character 
of  the  specimens  sui)mitted,  Atojtf<  and  Trlarthruf<  were  not  identical, 
but  ^1.  triliihdfus  was  "'a  fossil  cliaracteristic  of  tiie  stratum  investi- 
giited  and  named  by  Professor  Kimnous.** 


¥ui.  l'U.—KtIii»t(n'fphnhin)'ni)hi>i*l/y.  a  is  a  larj^e  iii(li\  idiinl  iniicli  fl}itl«'iu'<l  liv  pn'sviin':  the  natural 
joints  of  the  j»late  pass  throu^'li  tlie  ^J»('(•ilIH•n.  'llu'  tail  and  a  portion  of  tin-  ImmIv  arc  wantin^j.  I 
huve  nauiod  this  Kfiipt(M'cjthtiln  (isnjilitiidty.  The  cllipM'  uimmi  tin*  iMickU-r  ajipcars  to  bo  a  cliarftc- 
tefiKtic  marking,  whiU'  the  rih>  and  ini«l<lk'  \(>hv  rcsiniiih-  vory  Mrongly  tlu'  sjiiur  parts  (»f  the 
A>iaphnMtyninnu.s.  In  its  p«*rfe<'t  f«)rni  tlic  ellipse  seems  to  helonuMo  theolri  an<l  prrfect  individual. 
h  is  the  head  of  a  small  individual  of  the  sjinie  species.  The  ellipse  in  this  individual  has  an 
anterior  segment  not  to  be  .seen  in  <i.  wliieh  I  suppose  may  be  obliterated  by  age,  r  is  a  fragment 
of  a  tril«»bire,  prolwibly,  but  the  ribs  bear  a  dilTerent  eharai-ter  from  those  we  genenilly  meet  with. 

To  this  report  Hall  iiaturallv  took  exception,  and  in  tlie  Journal  for 
the  same  year  reviewed  the  subject  and  published  figures  giving  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  the  distinctions  noted  by  the  conunittee  were 
not  '* actual  and  constant,"  but  merely  those  of  individuals,  and  reaf- 
firming the  statement  that  the  two  forms  were  essentially  identical. 
Hall  was  in  turn  replied  to  by  Emuions,  but  nothing  conclusive  was 
brought  forward. 
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Ill  1849  the  ubiquitous  Hunt  entered  the  field,  siding,  as  it  chanced, 
with  the  opinions  of  the  opponents  of  the  system,  though  later  he 
shifted  his  ground.  No  new  facts  were,  however,  presented,  and  the 
matter  is  nu^ntioned  here  only  on  account  of  the  characteristically 
emphatic  and  apparently  decisive  manner  in  whi<*h  his  opinions  were 
expressed,  however  fanciful  may  have  l)een  their  basis. 

Little  of  consequence  now  occurred  until  1855,  when  Professor 
Emmons  brought  out  his  volume  on  American  Geology,  in  which  he 
made  his  third  presentation  on  the  subject.  In  this  he  extended  the 
system  from  Maine  to  (xeorgia  and  subdivided  it  into  an  upper  and 
lower  portion,  the  fossil  if  erous  portion  being  called  the  Upper  Taconir 
and  the  nonfossil  if  erous  the  Lower  Taconic.  The  Sparr3'  and  Stotk 
bridge  limestoni>s  were  brought  together  as  one  formation,  while  th*^ 
synclinal  character  of  Mount  Greylock  was  recognized  and  figured. 


Tacmiic  nynt^m  m  18,5ft. 


Upper  Taconic. 
I>()wer  Taeonu*. 


2.  Black  Hlat«  of  BaM  Mountain. 

1.  Taconic  slate. 
8.  Magnei^ia  elate. 

2.  Stockbridge  liinefltnne. 
1.  (rninular  quartz. 


\i>'"' 


As  here  given,  the  system,  as  stated  by  Dana  with  refei*ence  to  that 
ot  1844,  had  a  top  and  bottom  of  Cambrian  rocks.    The  succession  in  the 

Lower  Taconic  was  the  same  ;is 
in  the  publication  of  1844. 

In  1854  or  1855  trilobites  iv 
lated  to  those  of  Bald  Moun- 
tain were  found  in  the  Blaek 
slates  of  West  Georgia,  Ver 
mont.  Passing  into  the  haiid< 
of  Zatlock  Thompson,  the  as- 
sistant in  the  geological  survey 
of  the  State,  the  specimens 
were  sent  to  Professor  Hall, 
and  in  1851^  wert*  tigured  and  described  as  l)elonging  to  the  shales  of 
the  Hudson  River  group,  one  of  the  minor  sulxiivisions  of  the  lx)W«*r 
Silurian  system,  under  the  names  of  (>h)nii<th(nnpsimi^  O.  reniifrntau". 
and  Prltvni  h<tJi>py(j(u  tin*  beds  being  thus,  in  his  opinion,  made  eijiiiv- 
alent  to  the  Bald  Mountain  slates  already  noted.  In  this  he  was,  how- 
(»ver,  in  error. 

The  problem  was  not,  however,  confined  to  American  soil.  In  18i>t'' 
there  were  found  in  the  limestone  belonging  to  the  so-called  gray wacke 
series  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  a  trilobite  fauna  of  a  natun^ 
sufficient  to  convert  the*  ])aleontologist,  Klkanah  Billings,  of  the  Cana- 
dian survey,  to  the  views  of  Eniinons,  :iiid  cause  him  toaflii'm  that  the 
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j^raywacko  group  lay  Inflow  the  Trenton  in  stratigraphic  position." 
In  this  view  I^ogan  at  first  acquiesced,  but  applied  to  the  beds  as  there 
developed  the  name  Qneheo  rather  than  Taconic,  subsequently  extend- 
ing the  name  to  the  whole  l)elt  of  Ta<*onic  rocks  reaching  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Hudson  River, 

In  18f>0  Bari'andc,  the  eminent  Bohemian  paleontologist  and  authority 
on  the  Silurian,  read  before  the  Geological  So<»iety  of  France  a  memoir 
in  which  he  adopted  in  full  the  conclusions  of  Kmmons  i*egarding  the 
Taconic  system,  pronouncing  the  Georgia,  Vermont,  trilobites  as 
unquestionably  of  Primordial  age  and  chanu*teristic  of  a  great  Taconic 
syf*tem  extending  far  l)elow  the  (flenna  or  ParaihrytiM*  zone. 

Subsequent  discoveries  seemed  to  show 
that  Barrande  was  mishHl  through  the 
chamcter  of  tin*  evidence  available,  he 
himself  not  having  studied  the  (juestion 
in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  ac- 
<ression  to  the  ranks  of  the  "^Taconists" 
for  a  time  greatly  strengthene<i  th(Mr 
cause,  through  sheer  weight  of  authority, 
and  did  nuich  to  complicate  the  situation, 
while  the  use  made  of  his  writings  and 
pi^rsonal  letters  by  Marcou  swelled  the 
literature  and  confused  the  question  until 
for  a  time  the  correct  solution  seemed 
hopeless.  And  here  it  may  be  remarkt»d 
that,  however  conclusive  and  convincing 
the  writings  of  Marcou  may  appear,  tlu*  arguments  he  advanced  were 
founded  almost  altogether  upon  the  works  of  others,  or.  in  some  cases, 

"SuV>8equent  investigationn  have  nhown  that  the  ^las^^<'H  in  whicli  thi^HefoswilH  \ven» 
foiinfl  w?re  hut  !)kx'ks  or  fraginentH  in  a  <'t)n^lninerate,  itst^lf  a  nienil)er  of  tlie  (^ue- 
\ykH*  ^Mip.     Billin^'H  conversion  was,  however,  thorou^li,  an  shown  by  the  followintr: 

Montreal,  mh  Nor.,  IHfiO. 
Mv  Dear  Mr.  Meek: 

*  *  *  The  dii«covery  of  tlie  Point  Levi  fosnils,  an<l  aino  of  thost*  ])iihliHhe<l  ])y 
Hall  under  the  name  of  (Hnws  (fn»in  Vermont),  oikmis  out  a  new  tield  in  American 
jfeology.  I  have  receive*!  several  letters  from  Barrande  on  the  subject.  In  the  last 
one  receive*],  two  days  ago,  he  siiys  that  An>^»lin  was  then  in  Paris,  and  that  he  had 
Hhown  him  l>oth  Hall's  ligures  and  mine.  Anjjelin  a>n*ee8  with  him  that  HalPs 
HptN'ies,  and  alHo  mine  from  limestone  No.  1,  are  of  the  l^rimonlial  ty|H.\  The  Que- 
\tei'  rr)ckH  are  undoubte<lly  the  Ta<'cmic  rocks  of  Kmmons.  Ft  will  In*  rare  sport  if 
KinmoHH,  after  standing  alone  for  25  years  against  the  majority  of  the  t'HU  (or  at 
least  thof*e  who  (H>n8ider  themselves  the  elite)  of  American  geologists,  should  after 
all  l>e  right.  His  unfortunate  Taconi**  system  ha*<  lx»en  annihilated  and  pn>ve<l  not 
ti>  exist  regularly  once  a  year  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  yet  it  once  more  raises 
its  lieatl  with  a  new  life.  I  firndy  lielieve  that  in  the  main  he  is  right,  although  he 
may  W  wrong  in  some  minor  <Ietails.     *    *    * 

K.    BiLLlNOS. 

{'The  Paradoxides  is  atrilobite  found  in  Se«1gwi<k's  Mid<lle  Cambrian,  of  England. 


Fi«.  llVt.—Oleuiis  thtnnjunmi. 
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upon  no  other  basis  than  prejudice  in  favor  of  or  against  certain  indi- 
viduals. From  the  time  of  his  Pacific  Railroad  survey  work  Mareou 
did  scarcely  an\'thin^  in  the  field,  hut  contented  himself  with  sitting 
as  critic  upon  the  work  of  others.  For  this  reason  he  was  of  little 
actual  service  to  American  geology  and  his  writings  and  opinions 
are  not  (|uoted  in  detail  here,  although  unquestionably  many  of  his 
suggestions  were  of  value. 

In  1861  there  was  issued  the  final  report  on  the  geology  of  Vermont 
by  Hitchcock  and  A.  1).  Hager.  On  paleontological  eviden<'e  the 
Stockbridge  limestone  was  here  set  down  as  not  older  than  Silurian. 
Cross  sections  showed  Mounts  Anthony,  Ek|uinox,  ^^]olus,  and  others 
to  have  a  synclinal  structure,  the  limestone  l)eneathand  the  slate.s  above 
as  Kmmons  luul  shown  for  Mount  Greylock.  The  stratigraphy  wa'<. 
therefore,  in  favor  of  Enunons's  view,  but  the  paleontology  was 
against  it  and  no  decision  was  reached  as  to  the  age  of  the  cjuartzite. 
In  1868,  the  year  of  Ennnons's  death,  there  appeared  the  fii'st  edition 
of  Dana's  (xeology.  In  this  the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  made  to  include 
the  Primordial  and  the  equivalent  of  the  ei-a 
of  the  ParadtKPul^M  and  the  Primordial  l)ed> 
of  Scandinavia  and  Bohemia.  The  Georgia 
slates  were  also  recognized  as  Primordial,  in 
tliis  conforming  to  the  ideas  of  Barrande  and 
Emmons. 

In  18^)9  Prof.  J.  B.  Perry,  of  Vermont, 
entered  the  lists  and  argued  in  favor  of  the 
system  as  presented  by  Emmons.  He  was 
su})sequently  shown,  through  the  discoverv  of 
fossils  and  the  existence  of  numerous  unsus- 
pected faults  and  folds,  to  have  been  in  error. 
In  1S70  the  Rev.  A.  Wing,  of  Vermont,  working  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  settling  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  limestone, 
slates,  and  quartzites  in  the  West  Rutland  region,  found  fossils  in  the 
limestone  which  Billings  identified  as  probalJy  belonging  to  the  Chazy 
epoch  of  the  C'anadian  (Lower  Silurian)  period.  Still  others  were 
found,  suflicient  to  show  that  the  beds  range  from  the  Calcif erous  to 
and  including  the  Trenton,  and  that  consequently  the  overlying  slates 
nuist  be  of  Ttica  or  Hudson  River  age,  and  were  not  limited  to  the 
Quebec  group,  as  Logan  had  supposed. 

In  1872  F^lkanali  Billings  published  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  an 
article  on  the  age  of  the  })hu'k  slate  and  red  sandrock  of  Vermont,  in 
which  he  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Taconic  system  and  annoum* 
his  views  on  the  subject.  He  contended  that  in  the  consideration  of 
this  question  "nearly  all  of  the  leading  geologists  of  North  Americ«" 
had  ranged  themselves  upon  the  wrong  side;  that,  while  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Doctor  Fjumons  stood  almost  alone,  during  the  last 


Fig.  137. — OUrnmi  I'tnrmontnna. 
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thirteen  years  a  great  revolution  of  o])inion  had  come  a)H)ut;  and  that 
the  idea  that  the  rocks  of  the  Taconic  system  ^vere  really  above  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  (as  had  l>een  contended)  had  been  exploded.  (See 
letter  to  Meek  quoted  abov<\) 

As  he  understood  the  matter  at  the  time  of  writing,  some  of  the 
Taconic  rocks  were  certainly  more  ancient  than  the  Potsdam,  while 
others  might  \^e  of  the  same  age,  and  perhaps  souk*  of  them  more 
recent.  The  details,  he  felt,  had  not  yet  been  worked  out.  and  on 
account  of  the  extremely  complicated  structure  of  tlie  region,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  no  man  at  that  time  living  would  ever  s(»e  a  perfect 
map  of  the  Taconii^  region.  The  present  indications  are  favorable  to 
this  view  of  the  subject. 

The  theory  that  the  Taconic  rocks  belong  to  the   Hudson  River 
group,  he  went  on  to  say.  was  an  '•enormous  error"  that  originated 
in  the  geological  survey  of  New  York  ami  thence  found  its  way  into 
the   Canadian   survey.     The   mistake    was 
doubtless  due  to  the  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment of  the  rocks,  the  more  ancient  strata 
l)eing  elevated  and  often  shoved  over  tin* 
more   recent,  so  that,  without  the  aid   of 
jiuleontology,  it   was   impossible  to   assert 
positively  that  they  w(»re  not  tlie  age  of  the 
Hudson  River  formation,  as  they  appeared 
to  l>e.     The  main  object  of  his  note  was  ac- 
knowledged to  l>e,  to  show  that  while  the 
error  had  originated  in   New  York,  it  was 
corrected  by  the  geological  survey  of  Canada. 

This  article  brought  out  a  reply  by  J.  1). 
Dana    in    the    American    Journal   of    Sci- 
ence  for  June,   1872,  in   which   \w   called 
Billings's  attention   to  the  fact   that,   wjiile 
with  Billings  alwut  the  Taconic,  tht 


l:W.— Klkaiinh  Bllliiik's. 


he,  Dana,  might  differ 
dittenMices.  after  all.  were  not 
material,  since  Billings  viewed  th(»  Taconic  as  chneloped  by  Knunons 
through  su<'cessive  interpolations  year  after  y(»ar,  and  not  as  first 
announced  in  1842.  He  called  his  attention,  furth(»r,  to  the  fact  that 
the  system  was  based  on  a  section  Hft<»en  miles  long,  made  across  the 
Taconic  Range,  through  Williamstown  and  (in^vlock,  to  North  Adams 
on  the  east  and  to  Petersburg  or  Berlin  on  the  west;  that  the  dip  was 
originally  throughout  to  the  eastward:  and  that  th(»  ImmIs  were  desti- 
tute of  fossils  and  their  relative  age  judged  by  superiH>sition,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Stockbridge  or  North  A^lams  limestone — the  most 
eastern  rock  in  the  section — would  be  the  most  recent. 

Referring  to  Emmons's  discovery  of  a  fossiliferous  black  slate  at 
Bald  Mountain,  New  York,  he  stated  that,  according  to  Emmons's 
principle  adopted  in  1842,  this  slate  Iwing  to  the  vjesi  ot  >JcL^^^e,Q\xvv^ 
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should  he  older  than  the  Taconic  proper,  and  therefore  that  his  Taconic 
system  .was  actually  newer  than  the  f ossilif erous  rock.  This  evidently 
being  to  his  (Emmons's)  mind  impossible,  he  was  thence  led  to  think 
out  a  way  by  which  rocks  might  dip  eastward  and  still  be  newer  to  tlie 
westward  and  that,  '^without  a  fact  or  even  an  argument  to  sustain  it. 
he  announced  in  his  agricultural  report,  published  in  1843,  this  as  the 
true  order.  He  thus,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  tipped  over  the  Ta<*onic 
system  and  got  the  black  slate  to  the  top  with  all  other  Taconic  rocks 
l>eneath  it."' 

This  black  slate  interpolation  in  1843,  according  to  Dana,  thus 
brought  mischief  to  the  Taconic  system  and  to  nmch  American 
geology  and  wjis  styled  by  him  ''a  most  desperate  blunder."  Bil- 
lings's work  he  regarded  as  eliminating  the  black  slates  from  the 
system.  Dana  went  on  to  state  that  the  quartzite,  which  in  the  puh- 
lication  of  1842  occurred  toward  the  middle  of  the  section,  was,  in  that 
of  1843^  placed  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  Taconic  series.  Hence  in  thi> 
*'  perfected  Taconic'"  the  rocks  w^hich  Billings  had  shown  to  be  nearest 
to  the  pre-Silurian  of  all  the  Taconic  beds  were  thus  placed  at  the 
remote  ends  of  the  system,  the  black  slate  at  the  top  and  the  quartzite 
at  the  bottom,  the  former  being  of  Primordial  age  and  the  only  rock 
series  which  had  yet  proven  to  be  pre-Potsdam. 

Dana  acknowledged  that  Emmons  was  deserving  of  honor  for  com 
bating  the  old  idea  which  had  prevailed  among  geologists  and  paleoii 
tologists,  to  the  effect  that  the  Taconic  slates  belong  to  the  Hudson 
River  period;  yet  he  contended  that  he  *' blundered  in  everything 
else,'"  determining  nothing  correctly  as  regarded  the  age  or  order  of 
succession  of  the  rocks  of  the  system,  and  '^his  assumptions  after  l>vli' 
were  so  great  as  to  order  of  stratification  and  faults,  and  his  way  of 
sweeping  distant  rocks  intt)  his  system  so  unscientific,  that  his  oppo- 
nents had  abundant  reasons  for  their  doubts."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  no  one  knew,  even  at  that  date,  what  the  precise  age  of  the  slates 
of  the  Taconic  Mountains  might  be,  although  Logan's  view  that  they 
belong  to  the  Quebec  seemed  nearest  the  truth.  The  only  way,  he 
argued,  for  geologivsts  to  get  out  of  the  Taconic  perplexity  was  to  jro 
back  to  Emmons's  original  report  and  section  of  1842.  ''The  name 
Taccmic,"  he  wrote,  ''  belongs  onh'  to  the  era  represented  by  thenxks 
of  the  Taconic  Moimtain,'"  and  nowhere  else. 

In  a  seri(»s  of  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  beginnintf 
with  December  of  1872.  Dana  showed  the  conformability  of  the 
Taconic  slates  and  schists  of  the  Taconic  Mountains  and  the  Stock- 
bridge  limestone  and  (juartzite,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  discoveries  of 
Wing  and  Billings,  pronounced  the  limestone  to  be  of  Trenton  and 
Chaz}'  age  and  the  schists  and  slates  to  be  of  Hudson  River  age,  in 
this  agreeing  with  Kogers.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  same  l)ed.sof 
metamorphic  rocks  might  vary  as  do  their  unconsolidated  representa- 
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tives,  lieing  quartzite  in  one  imrt  mid  niirn-schist  or  evon  gneiss  else- 
where, and  hence  that  purely  lithological  evidenre  as  in  the  identity 
of  beds  was  praetieally  worthless.  This  is  a  little  amusing  as  coming 
from  Dana,  who  himself  a<'cepted  the  presence  of  the  mineral  chondro- 
dite  in  the  limestones  of  Berkshire  as  evidence  of  the  Archean  age. 

In  1X78,  T.  Nelson  Dale  foun<l  })rachiopods  lielonging  to  the  Hudson 
UivtM*  group  in  the  Taconic  slates  at  Poughkeepsie.  In  this  same  year 
\V.  l\,  Dwight  began  work  in  the  '"Sparry  limestone"  of  Dutchess 
(\)unty.  New  York,  finding  fossils  of  undoubted  Lower  Silurian  age.'* 
These  finds  and  others  made  by  S.  W.  Ford  and  T.  P.  Bishop  in 
adja<'ent  locailities  were  made  use  of  by  Professor  Dana  in  his  subse- 
(|uent  papers. 

Dana  continued  in  the  tieid  at  intcrvaN  until  18S*J,  accepting  as  his 
working  basis  the  Chazy  fossils  found  by  Doctor  Wing  at  West  Rut- 
land, and  accompanying  and  working  conjointly  with  Wing  throughout 
the  p<»riod.  In  1870  he  showed  on  stratigraphic  and  fossiliferous 
e\  ideiK'c  that  the  Taconic  schists,  so  called,  as  developed  in  Dutchess 
and  adjacent  counties,  were  of  the  age  of  the  Hudson  Riv<»r  group, 
and  the  five  lim<»st/one  belts  there  found,  but  five  su<'ccssive  outcrop- 
pings  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone  brought  to  the  surface  by  a 
series  of  flexures.      In  this  he  agr(»ed  in  tin*  main  with  Mather. 

In  1884,  Hall  for  the  first  time  put  himself  f  idly  on  record  as  opj)osed 
to  the  Taconic  system  on  stratigraphic  as  well  as  paleontological 
grounds.  In  this  year  he  sent  Dana  copies  of  two  sections  of  the 
Taconic  area  and  mamis<'ript  notes  claimed  by  him  to  have  ))een  made 
j)rior  to  1845,  and  which  gave  the  result  of  his  own  studies.  In  these 
Mounts  Anthony  and  PjCjuinox  are  shown  to  have  a  synclinal  structure, 
the  limestone  underlying  a  })roa<l  syncliyal  of  slates  and  schists,  the 
former  being  put  down  as  Trenton  and  lower,  while  th(»  slates  and 
s<*hists  were  of  Hudson  River  age.  Prom])t  publication  would  have 
given  Hall  priority  over  the  V(»rmont  survey  and  others,  }>ut  owing 
to  the  long  d(»lay  the  matter  is  of  only  historical  interest. 

In  Volumes  XXIX  and  XXXIII  (1885  and  l8S7)of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  Dana  again  takes  up  the  subject  s3'stematically  under  the 
caption  of  Taconic  Rocks  and  Stratigraphy,  the  paper  being  accom- 
panied by  a  ma])  of  the  region  and  numerous  sections.  He  showed 
that  the  flexures  throughout  t\w  Taconic  area  were  of  a  prevailing 
synclinal  habit;  that  the  lim<»stone  was  a  continuous  formation  lying 
underneatli  the  mountains  and  was  overlaid  conformably  by  stnita  of 
({uailzite  and  quartzitic  and  ordinary  mica  schist,  and  underlaid  along 
the  eastern  lx)rder  by  (piartzite  and  mica  schist  also.  He  further 
showed  that  within  the  Taconic  region  the  texture  an<l  mineral  nature 
of  the  limestone  In^ds  varied  geogniphically,  th(»  crystalline  texture 
lieing  coarser  to  the  southward  and  eastward.     He  found  no  evidence 

«  Dwight  later  foim«l  Cambrian  f(>at<ilH  m  t\\ew  wauw  To^^V». 
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of  general  overthrust  fitultinj^  atfecting  the  entire  region.  As  to  tho 
age  of  the  rocks  he  remained  conservative,  Vjnt  .still  regarded  the  lime 
stone  as  }>eyond  doubt  Lower  Silurian,  though  whether  Tivnton. 
Chazy,  or  Calciferous  remained  an  open  question. 

In  the  Journal  for  188*>  he  referred  agiiin  to  the  matter,  i|uestionincr 
the  reliability  of  the  lithological  evidence  put  forth  })v  Emmons  as  to 
the  identity  of  his  Taconic  rocks  and  those  of  Sedgwick's  Cam}>rian, 
asserting  that ''  geological  investigation  with  reference  to  the  Cambrian 
had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  make  its  application  safe."  In  this  papr 
he  reported  also  the  finding  in  Canaan,  New  York,  of  Ix)wer  Silurian 
fossils  in  Sparry  limestone,  this  })eing  the  oldest  stmtum  of  the  Tatonic 
system,  as  announced  by  Emmons  in  184t^.  These  fossils  were  sli^-ed 
and  studied  by  Prof<\ssor  Dwight.  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  S.  W.  Ford, 
and  identified  as  belonging  probably  to  the  Trenton  period. 

In  188H,  C.  I).  Walcott,  then  paleontologist  of  the  U.  S.  (leologiral 

Survey,  took  up  the  subject,  giving  a  sum 
mary  of  his  results,  with  map,  in  the  Ameri- 
can .Journal  of  Science  of  April  and  May. 
lNS8.  Walcott  began  with  a  systematir 
study  of  the  slates,  limestones,  and  <piartz 
ites  of  Vermont  and  the  adjoining  counti< - 
of  New  York,  ccmtinuing  his  work  thr  fol- 
lowing season  and  paying  jmrticular  attm 
tion  to  areas  within  the  counties  of  Washin<r 
ton  and  Rensselaer.  New  York:  Bennington. 
Vermont:  and  Berkshire,  Ma.ssachusett>. 
since  liere  w<»re  found  the  series  of  section^ 
described  by  Pjumons  and  nearly  all  the 
localities  mentioned  by  him. 

Mr.  Walcott  showed  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion and  that  of  most  of  those  having  any  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  subject  that  the  (juartzite  series  belong  to  the  Middle  Cam 
})rian,  the  talcose  slates  to  the  Upper  Cambrian,  the  limestones  to 
the  Calciferoiw,"  Chazy,  and  Trenton,  and  the  slates  and  sitndstone^ 
to  the  Hudson  River  group.  He  agreed  mainly  with  Emmons  in 
his  lithological  dc^scriptions  and  the  general  dip  and  arrangement  of 
the  strata,  but  disagrecnl  with  him  in  his  identification  of  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  formations  of  the  Lower  Taconic,  the  strati- 
graphic  relations  of  his  Lower  and  Upper  Taconic,  and  also  a.>  to 
the  value  of  the  stratigraphic  and  paleontological  identification.^  of 
age.  He  showed  that  the  gninular  quartz,  supposed  by  Emmons 
to  }>e  unfossiliferous  and  to  lie  at  the  base  of  his  Taconic  system,  wa-^ 
actually  fossiliferous  and  tlie  e(|uivalent  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 

^'The  supposed  Micidle  Cambrian  and  a  part  of  the  Calciferous  here  de8cril)ed  were 
«»nb8equently  relegated  lo  U\vi  Lowvit  C^LVvvbrvaiu. 


Fi(}.  139.— Charles  Doolittlo  Wn  Icol  t. 
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rpi)cr  Taconic;^  also  that  this  quaii:zitc  was  a  shore  deposit  formed 
at  the  same  time  as  were  the  silico-calcareous  muds  in  deeper  waters, 
and  which  Emmons  had  included  in  his  Upper  Taconic.  The  Stock- 
bridge  limestone,  which  Emmons  had  regarded  as  a  peculiar  pre- 
Silurian  deposit,  he  showed  on  paleontologicAl  evidence  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  the  Trenton,  Chazy,  and  Calciferous  limestones  of  the 
Lower  Silurian,*  while  the  Talcose  slate  resting  conformably  upon  the 
Stockbridge  limestone  was  found  to  contain  gi*aptolites  of  Hudson 
River  age.  Emmons's  subdivision  of  Upper  Taconic  he  regarded  as 
merely  due  to  a  repetition  of  (certain  beds  brought  up  by  an  overthrust 
fault,  as  shown  in  fig.  IrK). 

Walcott  in  his  summary  of  the  palcontological  evidence  relative  to 
the  Taconic,  stated:  (1)  The  trilobites  described  by  Emmons  in  lH44r- 


Fi«i.  110.— TKbular  vk*w  of  Taconic  Strata  as  arraiiKcd  by  E.  Kininons.     f  Afti-r  C  I).  Walrott.  > 

1S47  from  the  bhick  shite  were  referred  then  to  the  highest  member 
of  the  Taconic  system  on  stratigraphic  evidence;  but  (2)  in  1850 
were,  on  evidence  of  the  same  kind,  referred  to  the  lowest  member.'' 
(3)  That  in  1869  they  were  referred  to  a  pre-Potsdam  position ''  by 
comparison  with  a  fauna  whose  position  had  been  stratigraphically 
determined  with  i-elation  to  the  Silurian  fauna.     Further,  (4)  that  the 

"Thew?  are  now  accei>te<i  an  l)asal  l^>wt*r  Cambrian. 

A  But,  later,  Foerste  and  Wolff  found  I^wer  Cambrian  fonnn  nc*ar  tlie  Imseof  tlutn^ 
rooks  at  Rutland,  Vermont. 

<^Subf>e<juent  studies  seem  to  hUow  that  Emmons  wa^i  c<jrn.>c*t  in  thiH. 
<*  They  are  tonlay  referred  to  the  Lower  C-ambrian. 
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Nereiti^s  and  other  trails  which  Emmons  regarded  as  typical  for  the 
Taconic  had  not  yet  been  stratigraphically  located,  while  (5)  the  ^rap- 
tolites  formed  part  of  the  fauna  of  the  Hudson  terrane. 

Emmons's  errors,  according  to  Mr.  Walcott,  were  due  almost  wholly 
to  his  trust  in  lithological  characters;  his  supposed  unconformity 
between  the  Taconic  and  Champlain  systems  was  based  primarily  on 
the  similarity  in  lithologic  characters  of  the  Calciferous  sand  rock  of 
the  Lower  Silurian,  and  the  Calciferous  sand  rock  of  what  is  now 
known,  from  its  fossils,  to  be  a  part  of  his  upper  Taconic;  also  that 
he  confused  the  dark  shales  of  the  Lower  Silurian  with  those  of  his 
upper  Taconic  and  failed  to  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Cd- 
ciferous  terranes  were  frequently  represented  in  geological  sections  by 
a  shale  undistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Hudson  River;  and  that  in 
several  places  the  Trenton  limestone  is  replaced  by  shale.  Aci'ordinp 
to  T.  N.  Dale,  Emmons  was  also  in  error  in  assuming  that  the  slates 
along  the  east  foot  of  the  Taconic  range  dipped  to  the  east,  he  having 
cx)nfused  cleavage  with  bedding. 


Fi«.  141. — Section  of  Bald  Mountain  from  the  south.  The  profile  of  the  mountain  and  podtion  fi 
the  Camhrian  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  taken  from  a  photograph.  The  "Upper  Ta<onii:  = 
Cambrian  slate,  sandrock  and  limestone  are  shown  to  the  right  of  the  fault,  and  c=Chan-  lime- 
stone; j-=:dark  shales,  interbedded  between  cand  the  Calciferous  sandrock,  E;  «=dark  argillaceous 
shales  beneath  the  Calciferous  sandrock.    (After  C.  D.  Walcott.) 

At  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  American  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geological  Congress,  which  was  held  in  New  York  in  April, 
1888,  the  subject  of  the  subdivision  and  nomenclature  of  the  American 
Paleozoic  formations  was  discussed,  and  incidentally  the  matter  of 
using  the  name  Taconic,  and  its  limitations,  if  used  at  all,  was  pretty 
thoroughly  gone  over.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  was  found 
to  exist;  although  the  committee  at  first  reported  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  name,  they  were  apparently  subsequently  led  to  change  their  view.^ 
upon  the  presentation  of  new  evidence  by  Mr.  Walcott.  A  brief  sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  views  adopted  is  given  below. 

Dana  objected  to  the  retention  of  the  name,  thinking  it  would  be 
regarded  only  as  ^'a  reminder  of  Emmons's  blundering  work — a  suc- 
cession of  unstudied  assumptions  that  brought  only  evil  to  the  science." 
S.  W.  Ford  favored  the  adoption  of  the  name  Taconic  for  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Cambrian,  as  the  term  was  then  used,  or  that  marked  by 
the  presence  of  the  fossil  OU'iuUh^h.  Hall  felt  that  it  might  be  well  io 
retain  the  name  for  those  rocks  lying  below  the  Potsdam,  while  C  H. 
Hitchcock  considered  IW  \o\N^sVl^vrow\^  ^  q^  lower  Potsdam  age. 
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Newberry,  on  the  other  hand,  would  retain  the  name  Taconic  an  a 
group  name  for  one  of  the  minor  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Cambrian, 
while  Alexander  Winehell,  from  a  perusal  of  the  literature  only,  would 
retain  the  name  for  those  rocks  underlying  the  Cambrian  and  retain- 
ing the  primordial  fauna  {Paradox! de«).  The  Canadian  geologists, 
Dawson  and  Selwyn,  both  regarded  the  term  as  useless  and  unneces- 
sary, while  H.  S.  Williams  and  Joseph  Le  Conte  recommended  that  it 
be  dropped  entirely,  owing  to  the  existing  conflict  of  opinion. 

The  committee  recommended  that  all  the  stratii  lying  between  the 
Devonian  and  Archean  >)e  divided  into  three  great  gi'oups,  the  Silu- 
rian, Cambrian,  and  Taconic,  the  last  named  to  be  subdivided  as  below: 


Faonal  (pysteinatic) 
designations. 


,     SuV>-Fauna8. 

E     1_ 

£    I 

—     i  St.  Croix. 


^  2 


o  S-- 


Taconic. 


Acadian. 


Rock  iiiassefi  of  New  York  and  N(*w  England.     Strati- 
graph  it;  designations. 


Ix)wer  portion  of  the  Calciferous  sand  nKtk  of  New  York. 
The  St.  Croix  beds  (so-called  western  Potsdam)  of  the  Mis- 
sissipjn  Valley. 


The  Georgia  group. 

The  Taconic  black  slate  and  granular  quartz. 


Paradoxides  IxhIs  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  and  St.  John's 
group  of  New  Brunswick. 


As  above  noted,  this  report  of  the  committee  was  not  adopted,  and 
it  is  probably  due  more  to  the  work  of  Dana  and  Walcott  than  to  all 
others  that  the  term  to-day  Knds  no  place  except  historically  in 
American  geology. 

As  to  the  justice  of  this  decision,  there  may  ])e  some  question,  par- 
ticularly when  one  re(»lls  the  fact  that  Mr.  Walcott's  own  studies 
later  showed  the  existence  of  his  O/mc/fuff  (Georgian)  fauna  ielaw 
rather  than  above  the  Paradowuleif  (Acadian)  beds. 

When  one  considers  further  the  condition  of  the  science  at  the  time 
Emmons  first  proposed  the  system  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
labored,  without  satisfactory  maps,  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  hold  him 
to  as  strict  an  account  as  would  be  justifiable  with  reference  to  the 
later  workers.  Even  were  it  true,  as  stilted,  that  there  is  to-day  ^^no 
kfumm  Htratum  of  rmi:  hi  five  laconic  raruje'*  that  is  of  the  geological 
age  assigned  it  by  Doctor  Emmons,"  and  even  though  it  were  also  true 

«  Emmons's  granular  quartz  an<l  the  lower  i>art  of  the  StxK-klmdvi'e  \\\\\w\»wft  ^t^ 
to-day  regarded  as  older  ihsai  the  Pots<lani,  as  a  part  ol  iVie  Ijo^n^t  C^^.vi\\>TNaxi« 
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that  "all  his  reasons  for  calling  the  Hudson  terrane   Taomic  were 
based  on  errors  of  stratigraphy,  and  it  was  only  a  fortunate  happening 
that  any  portion  of  the  upper  Taconic  rocks  occur  where  he  plai-ed 
them  in  his  stratigraphic  scheme,''  still  there  would,  to  the  unpreju 
diced,  seem  to  be  abundant  room  for  the  recognition  of  the  name,  a  fad 
which  Mr.  Walcott  has  himself  recognized  by  the  adoption  of  the  bor- 
rowed term  Ordovician.     Moreover,  ruling  out  the  term  on  the  ground 
of  blundering  is  scarcely  just,  since,  as  Winchell  pertinenth'  remarb. 
a  similar  ruling  would  take  from  Columbus  the  credit  of  having  dis- 
covered America,  since  he  blundered  upon  it,  expecting  to  strike  India. 
The  following  tables  illustrate  the  three  principal  stages  of  the 
Taconic  controversy  up  to  1903,  in  the  columns  to  the  left  the  suMi- 
visions  of  Emmons  being  given,  and  in  those  to  the  right  the  equiva- 
lents as  recognized  by  Dana  and  other  authorities. 


6.  Stockl 
(a.  m 

»■    ; 

4.  Limes 

3.  Magn« 

Mo! 

2.  Sparry 

1.  Tacori 

T 

a.  Ba 

^'   h.  Ta' 

4.  Sparr} 

3.  Magiu 

2.  Stwkl 

1.  Graiiii 
T 

raconic  of  1842. 

EquivalentB  of  1888. 

Equivalents  of  1903. 

jridge  limestone 

ignesian     slate     of 
jrreylock,  perhaps  a 
•epetition  of  No.  3. 

anular  quartz 

tone 

IL  Lower  Silurian 

III.  Hudson  slates.... 

I.  Cambrian 

f  Upper  part  Lower  Silurian. 
\Lower  part  Low^er  Cambrian. 
Lower  Silurian. 

Lower  Cambrian. 

II.  Ix)wer Silurian.... 
in.  Hudson  slates.... 

II.  Lower  Silurian 

III    and    I.    Hudson 
slates  and  Cambrian. 

I.  Cambrian 

Lower  Cambrian. 

?sian  slate  of  Taconic 

mtains. 

i  limestone 

Lower  Silurian. 

Upper  part  Lower  Silurian; 
lower  part  Lower  Cam- 
brian. 

Lower  Silurian. 

ic  slate 

rtcoiiic  of  1844- 

Id  Mountain   black 

lat-e. 

L'onic  slate 

Lower  Cambrian. 

Ill    and    I.    Hudson 

slatesand  Cambrian. 

II.  Lower  Silurian 

in.  Hudson  slates 

II.  Lower  Silurian 

I.  Cambrian 

Lower  Silurian. 

f  limestone 

Upper  part  Lower  Silurian; 
lower  part  Lower  Cam- 
brian. 

Lower  Silurian 

^sian  slate 

jridge  limestone 

lar  (juartz 

Upper  part  I»wer  Silurian; 
lower  part  Lower  Cam- 
brian. 

Lower  Cambrian. 

cK-onic  of  1865. 
2.  Bald    Mountain 

I.  Cambrian 

Lower  Cambrian. 

Upper 
Taconic. 

Lower 
Taconic. 

black  slate. 

1.  Taconic  slate 

3.  Magnesian  slate  . 

2.  Sto(;kbridge  lime- 

stone. 

L  Granular  (juartz . 

Ill    and    I.    Hudson 
slates  andCambrian. 

III.  Hudson  slates 

II.  Ix>wer Silurian 

I.  Cambrian 

Lower  Silurian. 

Lower  Silurian. 

Upper  part  Lower  Sihuian; 
lower  part  Lower  Cam- 
brian. 

Lower  Cambrian. 
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Mac! lire.  1817.    (Wernerinn.) 


'I 


Katon.  1820. 


Alluvial  rorkH. 


Floetz  or»)econ(lar>'  rcx-ks. 


rranffition  rocks . 


Tlmltivi'rock«. 


1.  Peat. 

2.  Sand  and  If  ravel. 

3.  lioam. 

4.  Bog  iron  ore. 
T).  Nagel-fluh. 

6.  Calc  tuff. 

7.  Calc  sinter. 

\'l.  Newest  floetz  trap 

formation. 
11.  Independent  ooiil 

formation. 

10.  Fl(»etz  trap  forma- 

tion. 
9.  Cnalk  fonnation. 

8.  RcK-k  salt  forma- 

tion. 
7.  Third  flm'tz  s»md- 

stone. 
li.  Second  floetz 

sandstone. 

5.  Sk'cond  floetz  gyp- 

sum. 

4.  Second  or  varie- 

gated sandstone 

3.  First    or     oldest 

floetz  gvpsum. 

2.  First    or    oldest 

floetz  limestone. 

1.  Old     Red    Sand- 

stone or  first 
sandstone  for- 
mation. 

5.  Transition     gyi>- 

sum. 

4.  Transition    flinty 

slate. 

3.  (traywacke. 

2.  Transition  trap. 
1.  Transition    lime- 
stone. 

14.  White  limestone. 
13.  Primitivegyjwum. 
VL  Primitive  tlint. 

11,  Quartz  rcK'k. 
10.  Toi)az  rfX'k. 

9.  Syenite. 
s.  I'or])hyry. 
7.  Senwntine. 

t).  Primitive  tmp. 
r».  Primitive  lime- 
stone. 

4.  (Mav  slate. 

3.  Mi(>H  slate. 
'1.  (inelss. 

1.  Granite. 


V.  Alluvial  clas«{}f;Alluyi 


IV.  Su perineum- F  ^^fl^"^^"^ 
bent  class,  jj.^  ^^f^; 


I  III.  Secondary 
class. 


14.  Secondary 
sandstone. 

13.  Gypsum. 

12.  Compact  lime- 
stone. 

11.  Bretrcia. 


ilO.  Red  sandstone. 
s:  M^Jffiei^us 
limestone. 
7.  Argillite. 


[6.  Granular 

limestone. 

.'>.  Talcose  rock. 

I.  Primi 

t  i  ve 

4.  Mica  slate. 

cla.HS, 

3.  Hornblende 

nM!k. 
2.  (iueisH. 
1.  <Jranite. 

The  position  of  the  volcanic  pro- 
ductions was  problematical,  but  it 
I  was  thought  tney  might  Ix'long  to 
,  the  superincumbent  class. 
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Conybt'are  and  Phillips,  1822.    (English.) 


Eaton.  1830. 


Superior  order 


Supermedial 
order. 


Alluvial,  diluvial. 

Regrular  strata  above  the  chalk,  | 
including  upper  marine  (Suf-  ' 
folk  crag,  Bagshot  sands)  fresh-  ' 
water  formations.  ' 

London  clays,  plastic  clays,  and  i 
sands.  , 

Chalk.  ' 

Chalk  marl.  | 

Greensand. 

Weald  clay. 


Anomalous  deposits . 


Class  V.  Tertiarj'  or  fifth  se- 
ries. 


Upoer    Oolitej 
division. 


Purbeck  beds. 
Portland  oolite. 
Kimmeridge  clay. 
Middle  OolitrJCoral  rag. 
division.       lOxford  crag. 
[Corn  brash. 
Lower    Oolite  I Stonefleld  slate, 
division.       1  Forest  marble. 
(Great  Oolite. 
Uas. 

New  Red  Sandstone. 
Magiiesian  limestone. 


Medial  or  car- 
boniferous 
order. 


Coal  Measures. 
Millstone  grit  and  shale. 
Carboniferous      or      Mountain 

limestone. 
Old  Red  Handstone. 


Class  IV.  Upper  Secondary 
or  fourth  series. 


Class  in.  Lower  Secondar>' 
or  third  series. 


Claas  II.  Transition  or  sec- 
ond series. 


Class  L 
ries. 


Primitive  or  first  sc- 


rV.  Analluvinn. 
m.  Post-Diluvion. 
II.  Diluvion. 
I.  Volcanic. 
[23.  Shell  marl. 
22.  Marine  wnd  an*! 

crag. 
21.  Marty  cUy. 
20.  PlarticcUy. 
19.  Oolitic  n¥'h. 
18.  Third     ifray 
wacke. 


17.  Cornifer<»ns 

limt»tone. 
16.  (.Teodrferou-* 

limestone. 
15.  Lias. 

14.  Ferriferoiw  rrrk. 
13.  Saliferou.4  rock. 
12.  Second     jfrey- 

wacke. 
11.  Metalliferous 

limerork. 
10.  Calclferou.s  «nd 

rock. 
9.  Sparry  lime  nx-k. 
8.  First  graywwkt. 
7.  Argillite. 
6.  Granular    linn^ 

stone. 
5.  Granular  quarti. 
4.  Talcose  slate. 
3.  Hornblfii.le 

rock. 
2.  Mica  slate. 
1.  Granite. 
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De  I^  B««hi%  im. 


1.  ModeTTiiirnMijN 


2.  Kmtio  li]r>ck 


3.  !^i|K^rl4ir  Cre- 
I  1ft  iM-  n  n  * 


Superiors,  rriMiiJ-itm; 
M  rati  tied,         )£n>ii|>. 
or  fo^«il- 


iton>iH. 


5.  1k»]Mir>eii:ilip. 
G.  IteU    Snnd 

gnnip. 


hLI 

KT1 


[nferiorf 
Mtrati-|No  lit'ii^rmlnnte 
fk>d:iion-{  order  of  !*m|ht 
frtwilifer-      i«piUU>ti. 

OllJt.  1 


rnntratlfled 
nM*kH. 


(V<  lj*aTiJv,     tni|i- 
liteaii.   w*rpfiJ-, 


TH'tiituii  mieh  am  Ih  pf^i~ 
eju^f^  by  i^nUHOj*  nnw  in 

travertine,  t:lc. 

UUk'^;  gravel  ou  hllln 
and    [jUlfiEt    AppivrcnUir 

Jn^Mluceil  b  V  g  r  L-  a  t  L-  r 
Ofi'^"*  (huh  ihrjm*  now  In 
act  J  nil. 

Varii>UHtt4^PiiH]tH  above  the 
('balk,  HucU  vkA  the  Cmg 
iKle  of  Wight  bedfl,  Lon 
rkjii  blftirtlc  cIa>  ,  He, 

1.  CMmlk.  2.  L'pperljreen 
*iaii*l,  3,  (rauit.  A.  J/iwt^r 
UreenKaiiUp 

L  WwihlrJay.   2,  Ha-itinp 

,    sands,    3,  PurlM.-i'k  Irt'ifn, 

(.>i>ntu  and  Lias. 

1,  V'arlegiiu^L  orrvitniari 
*L  Miu4-hfIkHlk.  3.  Hed 
Kjiiidittotit'.  I,  Zechiite^ti 
6.  Red  congftonierate, 

I.  QhU  MtaPfnrwi.  2,  Cft^ 
boil  i  te  n  iiiM  J 1 01  e^ton  i\  S^ 
Old  Hr^l  Mndstone. 

I^raywiirke,  icmywH-Pke 
Hiiie^toEU*,  jf  raywauke 
elwy  Matt^.  elf, 

\'urlouF'  HlAte?<,  frequently 
inixi-d  Hitli  ^tratlflea 
('r>m[HinridH  nE^eiubling 
( h(iN:^  (I  f  II  luttn  t  LUed  rocks. 

V'a  ri  i>i  Ml  vtc\\  it<  t^jw^  roi'  k  »  and 
*j  ry  iHtall  I  n  e  r^trati  lied  eom- 
f*onii4!«  in  Kiieliw,  pmtti 
Keiie^  i'ti\ 

Atii'lf^ut  andTni?idem  lava, 
traehyte,  I^ijmU^  g:r*en- 
Ptoiif,  t"f>miain?i,  augitv 
and  lutrtibl^fidi'  iir>rjphy- 
de^,  HL^rfHi^ruiiie,  dl&Dage 
nw^k,  sien!te»  gtiartjetfi^r- 
I  \\ih  jfury  by  ry  ,irmtilt*  ,etc. 


Lyell,  1837. 


Newer    Mli> 
cene. 


Older  Pliii"' 
eene.  I 


Mioc«»iie 
Ei>oenf*.. 


Cretaoeons, 
gnnip.  j 


W  e  a  I  d  t 
Kroiip. 


IH. 


Oolitic  oi 
Jura  lime 
Ktiinegntup. 


Liafl  group.... 
N  e  w     Red 

Handf:tont^ 
group. 


11 


Mag  no  Hi  an 
11  me.Mtoue 
gniup. 

.  ('arbonifer- 
oiLv  group. 

Old  Red 
Sandstone 
group. 

Silurian 
group. 


{Conflolidated  sands 
and  gravels. 
Delta   formatlonH, 
ete. 

Mn^rtue  and  fnsh- 
waterattixdA.clas'S, 
llnn'*(lones,  etc, 

Sutjappenine  mart, 
^^ngfUh  rrag,  uia- 
rine  and  trtifth 
water. 

Fa  1  unit  of  Loii*.  etc, 

Martne  jiiid  irpali 
W'Hter. 

{^ali-ulre  Groiifiler, 
etc  Ixmdon  eia^ 
>^iinds,elr.,Mmr1iie 
II  [id  fre.^b  water* 

1.  M  »*,'?!  IriehL  beds, 

2.  Chalk  with  flititi. 

3.  Chalk   wtthiiut 
flints. 

4.  Upper     Green- 
Hand. 

5.  Gault. 

rt.  Lower     Qreen- 
Mand. 

1.  Weald  clay. 

2.  Hastings  sands. 

3.  PurbecK  beds. 

1.  Portland  beds, 

2.  K  i  in  m  e  r  i  d  g  e 
clays. 

3.  ("oral  rag. 

4.  Oxford  clay. 

6.  Com  brash. 

C.  Forest  marble. 

7.  Great  Oolite. 

8.  Fuller's  earth. 
[9.  Inferior  Oolite. 
Lias. 

1.  Keuper. 

2.  Muschelkalk. 

3.  Bunter     sa  nd- 

Ntone. 

1.  Magnesian  lime- 

stoneand  Zech- 
stein  of  Ger- 
many. 

2.  Re<l    conglomer- 

ate. 

1.  C'oal  Measures. 

2.  Mountain   lime- 

stone. 

1.  Old    Re<l    Sand- 
stone. 

1.  Ludlow  beds. 

2.  Wenlock     lime- 

stone. 

3.  Caradoc      sand- 
stone. 

4.  Llandeilo  flags. 
RtK'ks    older    than 

the  Silurian, 
graywacke.etc. 


Primary  nx'ks. 
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New  York  SUte  survey,  1841-1843. 


VIII.  Quaternary  system. 


VII.  Tertiary  system. 
VI.  New  Red  Sandstone. 
V.  Carboniferous  system. 
IV.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


Erie  division . 


Helderberff 
division.       ^ 


28.  Chemung  group. 

27.  Portage  group. 
26.  Genesee  group. 
26.  Tully  limestone. 
24.  Hamilton  group. 

28.  Mareellus  shale. 
22.  Comiferous    lime- 
stone. 

21.  Onondaga  lime- 
stone. 
20.  Schoharie  grit. 
19.  Cauda  galll  grit. 
18.  Oriskany    sand- 
stone. 
17.  Upper    Pentamer- 

ous  limestone. 
16.  Encrinal      lime- 
stone. 
15.  Delthyris    shaly 

limestone. 
14.  Pentamerous  lime- 
stone. 
13.  Water!  i me  group. 
12.  Onondaga   salt 

group. 
11.  Niagara  group. 
10.  Clinton  group. 
9.  Medina  sandstone. 
8.  Oneida,  or  Shaw- 
angunk     con- 
glomerate. 
7.  Gray  8aiid.«itone. 
6.  Hudson    River 

group. 
6.  Utica  slate. 
4.  Trenton  limestone. 
3.  Black  River  llme- 

2.  Caleiferous    .sand- 
stone. 
1.  Potsdam     sand- 
Htone. 


II.  Taconio  system. 
1.  Primary  or  Hypogene  system. 


Ontario  divi 
sion. 


Champlain 
division. 


Tertiary  period 


Ansted,  1844. 


Superficial  orPleis- 

tocene     depos 

its. 
Newer  Tertiary  or 

Pliocene.  j 

Middle  Tertiary  or 

Miocene. 
Older  Tertiary  or 

Eocene. 


Newer  second- ^Cretaceous 
ary  period.     |     tem. 


sys- 


Middle  second- 
ary period. 


Wealden     forma 
tion. 

Upper  Oolitic  sys- 
tem. 


Middle  Oolitic  sys- 
tem. 


Lower  Oolite . 


Older  second- 
ary period. 


Newer  Paleo- 
zoic system. 


Middle  Paleo- 
zoic system. 


Older  Paleozoic 
system. 


Liaasic  group.. 

Upper  New  Red 
Sandstone  or  Tri- 
assic  svstem. 

Magnesian  lime- 
stone or  Permian 
system. 


Carboniferous  sys- 
tem. 


[Devonian   system 
i   or  Old  Red  Sand- 


Upper       Silurian 
rocks. 


Lower       Silurian 
rocks. 


Diluvium  and  nllu 
vium. 


Till. 

Red  crag  or  conlline 
crag. 

Bagshot  sand. 

London  clav. 

Upper  chal&. 

Lower  chalk. 

Chalk  marl. 

Upper  Grefn.<«nd. 

Gault. 

Lower  GreenwDd. 

Wealden  clay. 

Hastings  sand. 

PurbecK  bed*. 

Portland  stone. 

Portland  sand. 

Kimmeridge  clay. 

Upper  calc  grit. 

Coral  rag. 

Lower  calc  grit. 

Oxford  clay. 

Kelloway  rock. 

Com  brash. 

Forest  marble. 

Great  Oolite. 

Stonesfield  slate. 

Inferior  Oolite. 

Calcaieous  sand. 

Upper  Lias  shale. 

Lower  Lias  shale. 

Lower  Lias  limestone. 

Keuper. 

Muschelkalk. 

Hunter  sandstein. 

Magnesian  limesitom-. 

Lower  New  Re<i  Sand 
stone. 

Upper  coal  grit. 

Coal  Measun>s. 

Millstone  grit. 

Carbon  i  f  erous  1  i  n  j  •  • 
stone. 

Lower  Carlxmiffnui'. 
shales. 

Slates  and  limestt>nr< 
of  Devonshire,  o>n 
glomerates.  rorn 
stone,aiid  tiIt*!itoi)t>. 

Ludlow  and  Wenlmk 
series,  and  rpj»«'r 
C4imbrian  and  Ciini 
brian  rocks. 

Caradoc  sand^toiM' 
and  Llandfilo 
flags.  Older  <'ani 
brian  and  Cum 
brian  ftissilifennL'i 
shales. 
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Dt!  Lh  Bevhe,  1K51. 


Lyoll.  1855. 


ary     «ir 
io»>ie. 


dary    or, 
ozoio. 


lary    or, 
eoa>ir. 


A.  Cretaceous 
group. 


B.  Marine  eauiva- 
lentH  of  Creta- 
ceous group. 


C.  Jurassic  or  Oo- 
litic group. 


D.  Trias  grr>up  . . 


A.  Permian  gn»up 

B.  Marine  equiva- 
lentH  of. 

C.  CarlxmiferouH 
limcHtone  gn)Up.' 

D.  D  e  V  o  n  i  a  n 
group. 

E.  Silurian  group 


F.  Cambrian. 


In.  Mineral    accumu- 
latioUH  of    the 
prefient  lime. 
h.  PlelfitiK-ene. 
c.  I*U(M'eiie. 
B.MiddleTertiary.  n.  Miocene. 
C.  Lower  Tertiary.  «.  E<K'ene. 

fii.  Chalk    or  MacH- 
trlcht  of  Den- 
.  mark. 
b.  Ordinary    chalk, 
with  or  without 
flints. 
r.  MersthambedH.  or 
rpper  (ireen- 
8and. 

d.  (iault. 

e.  Shanklin  sands, 
Neocomian,  or 
Lower  (J  r  e  e  n  - 
sand. 

a.  Wealden. 
h.  Hastings  sands. 
r.  PurlH;<?k  beds. 
Vi.  Portland orO<>liti<^ 

limestone. 
r.  Portland  .sands. 
(/.  Kimmeridge  clay. 
r.  Coral  rag. 
/.  Oxford  clay. 
g.  C^rn brash. 
h.  Forest  marble. 
i.  Fuller's  eartJi. 
k.  Inferior  Oolite. 
/.  Lias  (Upyier  and 

Lower). 

a.  Variegated  marls. 
/>.  Muschelkalk. 
e.  lied   Sandstone 

(Bunter.etc). 
n.  Zechstein. 

b.  Rothe  tfMlte  lie- 
gende. 

I II.  Coal  Measures. 

'a.  <?arboniferoaMand 
Mountain  lime- 
ston<?,  etc. 

//.  (*arboni  ferous 
slates. 

a.  Various  modifica- 
tions of  Old  Red 
Sandstones. 

a.  Upi)er. 

b.  Middle. 

r.  Lower. 

V^arioiLs  rcjcks  subja- 
cent to  the  Silurian 
serit»s  in  Wales  and 
Ireland  an<l  above 
the  mi<'H  and  chlo- 
rite slates,  et<r. 


Post  Tertlarv 
I  i  3. 


13  = -J 
e*  o 


Pliocene 

Miocene  .. 

Kocene  ... 


■■\l 


fCretaceous . . 


Jurassit; 


Triassic . 


Recent. 
Post  Pliocene. 
Newer  Pliocene. 
Older  Pll<N«ne. 
Miocene, 
rpner  Eocene. 
M ladle  Eocene. 
Lower  Eocene. 


Maestricht  beds. 
Upper  white  chalk 
Lowerwhlte  chalk 
Upper  Greensand. 
Gault. 

Lower  Greensand. 
Wealden. 
Purbeck  beds. 
Portland  stone. 
Kimmeridge  clay. 
Coral  rag. 
Oxford  clay. 
Great    or     Bath 

Oolite. 
Inferior  Oolite. 
Lias. 

Upper  Trias. 
Middle  Trias  or 

Muschelkalk. 
Lower  Trias. 


Permian 27. 


(■arbonifer 
ous , 

Devonian  ...•[: 
Silurian.. 


Cambrian. 


•\35. 


Permian  or  magne- 
slan  limestone. 

Coal  Measures. 

Carboniferous 
limestone. 

Upper  Devonian. 

Ix>wer  Devonian. 

Upper  Silurian. 

Lower  Silurian. 

Upper  ('ambrlan. 

Lower  Cambrian. 
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Phillipe,  1855. 


Dana,  imi. 


si* 

-I* 


I. 

11 


ic 


4'  Chalk. 


i|;  Gr?«ni«ii(l. 


I  tapper  OciHtc. 


St:,  FermiAn. 


I'll  CwlMfteA. 

^-  §   Mouiiutn  limefikine. 


Old  Red,  or  Devonian 


Wetilwk. 

I  tJandello. 

HanffOiT. 


Hypoxolr  wrleK. 


Age  of  Man.  | 

,  Ptjrt-Tertlary ,  PleIiitoc«fip  or  Ftirt^TerdaiTH 

!  I  Pllocenp* 

I  Tertiary* Miocene. 


Wc«lfl«&  , 


I  H 


lb  $ 


:  I 


Oolitic  epivh  * 


liaatlc;  epocti. 


Permlftn. 


CtLTbonlleTOua . 


tiUboLrbcmlfcroiis 


CUiktlL.. 
Chefniuiff- 

Hfttntlton  -, 


ITpper  Heidcrberg. 
Oriakaiiy  ..*, 


Lower  Ht'lderbiirif  , 


MlCA  schist.  Including  chlorite 

sch  ImI  ,  tHl  V  m-  h  i  Kt ,  qUHltl  Tf  *c  t. 
i;ninul<ir  timof^t^nie,  otr. 

(*n«l!^H,  kitlMiUn^  ]in]«>}4kine, 
hijrribU'iirh>  HohlHt,  i?tc> 

tiraijitlr  rwk**  which  are  not 
^tmilHod  iLtmnLl^  form  thu 
twjiiii  of  thi*  BtPHtii,  iind  are 
fn*qnentl>\  but  not  by  dJiy 
mimnn  universally,  followed 
by  tbr  frnelftiiitidmkwalHLe. 


S     i^     BaHna.., 


Hiidwn  . 


Tiviiton . 

Axrjfc  — 


LTpper  Ci«tar«otiK 
Btlddle  CrvlAttfou*. 
Lower  t^rrlaftfttiK, 


Wealdfrn. 


IPorberk.    ivmliB' 
jtiid     Kimmi-ri<l|i 

'" |S"fcl.,v, 

jytonetipiil. 


Loffpr  Oolitic. 

Upper  Ua*. 
Mlddk  Um. 
Lower  Llait, 

Muschiflkatk. 
BmttcmtidKUjae. 


]^      Fermtan. 

Hr     Tppor  Qial  McaKur 

\Aa    MillNtonc  If  rH. 


I 


I 


12 

11a 
10c 

lot) 
10a 

M> 
»^ 


5ct 

t    4a 


Li^wir. 


Cbemunii:. 
Furtagv'. 


HainiltoQ, 

Upp^^r  Helderber^. 
sk^hoharle^ 
raudA-gallL 
UrlfikaDF. 


Lowuf  Hrlderbrtg. 


^llfemuHL 

Nla«mn. 
Clinton. 
Medina. 

Oiicifla. 

Hudnon  RiTer. 

Utl(M. 

iTrvntiati. 
Black  River. 
Bird-scye- 
Chaiv, 

ptQtnlam. 


Allot**. 
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DaiiH,  187.V1K79. 


1 


Kge  o(  Man.  or  QuRU*niar>'. 

PoBl-Tert  Jary Pleistnceiio  i>r  Pi»t-Tertlary 

Pliot'ene. 
Ti.Ttiar>' MiiM'enc. 

EfX'enc. 


P  =  ' 
^i 


Buddie  Cretaceouit. 
Lower  Cretaceous. 


n . 

s     is 

ni 

i  i  ^ 


Wealden Wealden. 

I  Upper  Oolite  .  Purbeiik,  Portland,  and  Kimmeridge  clayv. 
MIddle<»lite.{g*i™J^;,y 
Lowi'r()«jlitt.  JStonenfleld. 
^^*^'^'*^'"*--tlnferIor  Oolite. 

irpner  Liaw. 
Mladle  Liax. 
Lower  Lias. 


11 

S 

1^ 


< 


II 


3     5 


Keuper. 

MuAchelkalk. 

BunterRandKtone. 


Permian 15      Permian. 

fl4r  Upper  Coal  MeaAure«<. 
Ub  '  Lower  Coal  MeaMurcH. 
lia    Millstone  gm. 

SulK-arboniferous {  1^  '  Li'^Tr. 


Cauikill 12 

rhomiiniF  /  11''  .  rhcmung. 

cntmung i  ^^^^    Portege. 

,(  lOr     <ienetiee. 

Hamilton {  1(V>     Hamilton. 

I  lOa    Marcelliis. 
If    Or    ('omiferouH. 

Comiferoiw .1    %     Schoharie. 

1 1    Iki  ,  Cauda-galli. 


=       Oriskany !      K 


Lf»wcr  Heldert>erg. 
Salina 


Niagara  . 


=     Trenton . 


('unadian. 


Oriskany. 
7    i  Lower  Helderbcrg. 
6      Salina. 
5e     Niagara. 
56  '  Clinton. 
5a     Medina. 
4r.     Cincinnati. 
46     Utica. 
4a    Tr(>!it(>ii. 
8r    Chazy. 
JW)     QuelH'c. 
:Vi    C'alcifen)UH. 


%      Primordial  or  (Vinihnan  . 


Vnihean. 


PoU«dam. 
Acadian. 


Arche4iii. 
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Qiiatcniary 

U[*per  CnJt*c«jus 
Lower  Cretaceous . 


Dana.  1H95. 


RtH-cnt. 
Cham  plain. 
Glacial. 
Pliocene.  K. 
Miocene  .P^^^"*^- 
Eocene. 

Upper  ("retaceous. 
liower  ( -retaceoiw. 


I 


Wiadle, w OoUtLq  epoch 1  lo^^r  (Jolitc. 


Lowvr,  <3W  Ltai^c  epoch  . 


lii 


Lower.. 


iLower  (Jolite. 
pTpptr  Liiw*. 
(Lover  tian. 

Keuper. 

MtiK^hclkalk. 
BuntenaLTi  (Istein. 


I 

i! 


I'ennian.,,*... 


dubcurboniferouii 


Tpper  iJe  von  Ean ...,,._.. 
MlddlL'  Jiev<in]atL  or  HamJlUin 


14    I  I'iTinian. 

ISi"     Ut'l'er  (*oal  Mea»iurc9. 

]3h     U^werCoal  Meannres.. 

ISa     &fiU«toneffrit. 

V^    Upf^er,  or  Mauch  Chunk. 

13a    Lower,  or  Pocono. 


116 
11(( 


ChejnuojT  bjhI  CuiBkill. 
Portawt.   ienejuey. 

/Hamilton. 


;  106  ^ 
-!1  lOo  \MarcelhiB. 


C^rnlfcmun. 


i    96 
it  »« 


-\ 


Comlferouh. 

Schoharie  and  Cauda-galli. 


OriHkftiiy i      8    '  Oriskany. 


p. 

Is , 

5.5  I 

:5' 


Lower  HelderberK  . 

Onondaga 

Niagara 


7    !  Lower  Helderben?. 


Trenton  . 


Canadian. 


I _. 


?  .1  i: 


I 

Archean. 


Hi 


M?Ad[r'; 
I>»wcr.. 


6    I  Salina  and  waterlime. 

I 
.V  ,  Niairara. 
.V)  '  Clinton. 
na  I  Medina. 
4c  Hudflon. 
46  rtica. 
4(1  I  Trenton. 

He  I  Chazy. 

'6ii    Calciferous. 

•J/'  PotMdam. 
26  '  Acadian. 
2a    Georgian. 

Uuronian. 


[ Laurentian. 
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Appendix  B. 

BRIEF   BIOGRAPHICAL  SKKTCHI*>>  OF  TlfK   PRINCIPAL  WORKERS   IN 

AMERICAN  GEOLOGY. 

Adamh,  Ciiarleh  Baker.     Comrholof^^st  and  geolo^^ist. 

Born  in  Dorchester,  Ma^.,  January  11,  1814;  died  in  8t.  Thomas,  West  Indies, 
January  18,  1853.  Graduatcil  at  Amherst  in  18.'U,  and  took  up  study  of  theology  at 
An<lover,  leaving  there  to  join  E.  Hitolu-ock  on  geological  survey  of  New  York.  Pro- 
fessor of  chemistrj'  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  College,  Vennont,  1838-18'47. 
State  geologist  of  Vermont,  1845-1848.  In  1847  accepted  professorship  of  zoology 
and  astronomy  at  Amherst.  Failing  health  took  him  to  West  Indies,  where  he  died. 
Atfeiste<l  greatly  in  making  known  the  mollusk-fauna  of  Panama  and  West  Indies. 

BUigT.  Wm.  H.  Dall.    Some  American  ConcholoffisUi.  Vrw.  BioloK-  Soo.  of  Washu.,  IV,  1886-88, 

pp.  112-116. 
H.  M.  Secley.  Amer.  Geo!.,  XXXII,  No.  1,  July,  1903,  pp.  1-12. 
ThoH.  Bland,  Amcr.  Jour,  of  Conchologj-,  I,  pp.  191-204.    1865. 

Agashiz,  Jean  Loris  Rodolphe.     Zoologist  and  glacialist. 

Bom  in  Motier,  Switzerland,  May  28,  1807;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Deceml)er 
14,  1873.  In  1832,  professor  in  the  Acatlemy  of  Neuchatel.  In  1846,  c^ame  to  United 
States  and  in  1847,  appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  Harvani  Univer- 
sity. In  1851,  professor  of  comi>arative  anatomy  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1859, 
founde<l  in  Cambridge  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Best  known  as  a  lec- 
turer, teacher,  and  authority  on  fossil  tishes,  and  as  the  father  of  the  glacial  theory. 
His  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers  appeare<l  in  1840  and  his  Glacial  System  in  1847. 

Biogr.  Life  and  C'orr«ipon<len(H;,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Apawi/,  Bonton,  IWri. 
Biof^r.  Life  and  Ijeiten  of  LouIh  AgaiiNiz,  by  Jules  Mhh'ou,  Boston.  1K95. 
Memoir  of  LouIh  Agaiwiz,  by  Arnold  Guyot.    BioR.  Moidh.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  II,  1886. 
Richard  Blins,  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  IV.  March,  1«74,  pp.  eWMJlM. 

Akerly,  Samuel.     Physician. 

Bom ,  1785;  died  on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  July  H,  1845.      (Graduated 

frr>m  Columbia  College,  1804.     Wrote  mainly  on  me<lical  subjects.      His  jjrincipal 
geological  publication  was  an  essay  on  the  geology  of  the  Hudson  Kiver. 
Aldrich,  Truman  Heminway. 

Born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1848.  (^nwiuuted  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
tet'hnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  a  mining  and  civil  engineer,  in  18(>9.  Assistant 
engineer  on  various  railroad  surveys  and  public  works  in  New  Jersc^v  till  1871,  when 
he  moved  to  Alabama  and  Ix'came  interested  in  coal  mining.  His  publications  are 
mainly  on  coal  and  recent  shells  and  Tertiary  fossils. 
AixiER,  Francis. 

Bom  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  March  8,  18()7;  dieil  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Noveml)er 
27,  1863.  In  1826-27,  made  collecting  trips  into  Nova  JSc^otia,  and  in  1828-29. 
explored  in  the  Bame  Province  with  C.  T.  Jackson^  In  1844,  published  an  edition  of 
Phillipe's  Mineralogy. 
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Andrbwh,  Ebbnbzek  Baldwin.    Theologian  and  geologist 

Bom  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  April  29,  1821;  died  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  August  14,  1880. 
Graduated  from  Marietta  College  in  1842.  In  1851-1869,  professor  of  geology  in 
Marietta  College,  and  then  became  assistant  geologist  to  the  Ohio  State  8ur>ey. 
Author  of  Text-book  on  Elementary'  Geology,  Cincinnati,  1878. 

Antisell,  Thomas,  Physician  and  chemist. 

Born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  January  16,  1817;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  14, 
1893.  By  profession  a  chemist  and  surgeon.  Came  to  Americra  in  1848  and  practiced 
medicine  in  New  York  for  six  years,  at  same  time  lecturing  in  colleges  in  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  Pittslield,  Mass.,  and  Berkshire  Medical  Institute.  In  1854-1856,  served » 
geologist  on  Pacific  Railroad  Survey  under  Lieut  J.  G.  Parke.  In  1861-1865,  surgeon 
in  Union  Army.  In  1866-1870,  chief  chemist  in  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
1871-1877,  in  Japan  in  service  of  Imperial  Government  as  chemist  and  technologisl 

Biogr.  Wm.  H.  Seamant-i,  Philos.  See.  of  Washn.,  Bull.  XIII,  pp.  967-434. 

Yearbook  of  Agr.  Dcpt.,  1899,  p.  238. 

AsHBURNER,  Chakles  Albert.     Mining  engineer. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Febniary  9,  1854;  died  in  Pittsbui^g,  Pa.,  December 24, 
1889.     Economic  geologist  with  especial  reference  to  petroleum,  gas,  coal,  and  iron. 
Trained  as  a  civil  engineer,  but  soon  abandoned  the  calling  for  that  of  geologist 
(ireologist  to  second  geologicral  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1873-1886. 
Biogr.  Amer.  Geologist,  VI,  August,  1990,  pp.  69-78. 

Barnes,  Daniel  Henry.     Baptist  clergyman  and  educator. 

Bom  in  Canaan,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1785;  killed  in  runaway  aiti- 
dent  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  October  27,  1828.  Graduated  in  theology  from  Union  College 
in  1809  and  in  1816,  became  principal  of  the  classical  department  of  that  institution. 
In  1819,  made  professor  of  languages  m  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City.  Rendered  valuable  service  on  orij^inal  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  Pub- 
lished but  one  purely  geological  paper — a  geological  section  of  the  Canaan  Mountains. 
Biogr.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XV,  1829,  p.  401. 

Barris,  Willis  Hervey.     Clergyman. 

Bom  in  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  July  9,  1821;  died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  June  10, 1901. 
Clergyman  and  teacher,  interested  in  the  sciences,  particularly  in  geology.  One  of 
the  founders  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences.  Published  three  brief  papers 
on  the  local  geology  of  Davenport. 

Biogr.  C.  A.  White.    Annals  of  Iowa,  October,  1901,  p.  219. 

Beck,  Lewis  Caleb,     (chemist. 

Born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  October  4, 1798;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April20, 1853. 
At  time  of  death  held  the  professorships  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at  Rutgers 
College,  New  Jersey,  and  of  chemistry  in  Albany  Medical  College. 

Am.  Jour.  Sc,  XVI.  1853,  pp.  149-150. 

BuiSBY,  John  J.     Physician. 

A  British  medical  officer.     Wrote  i)rincipally  on  Canadian  geology. 
Billin<;h,  Elkanah.     Paleontologist. 

Born  in  Gloucester,  Canada,  May  5, 1820;  died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  June  14, 1876. 
Educated  as  a  lawyer.  In  1852-1855,  editor  of  the  Citizen,  at  Renfrew,  Canada.  In 
1856  established  the  Canadian  Naturalist.  From  1866  to  time  of  his  death  paleon- 
tologist to  the  provincial  government. 

Bloin*.  Henry  M.  Ami.    Amer.  Geologist,  XXVII.  No.  5,  1901,  pp.  26&-281. 

BiNNEY,  Amos.     Conchologist. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  (.)(tol)er  18,  IHO.S;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  February  18, 1W7. 
(Graduated  irom  Brown  University  in  1821. 
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Blakr,  William  Phipps.    Geologist. 

Bom  in  New  York,  June  1,  1826.    (rraduated  from  Yale  Scientific  School  in  1852. 
Cveolo^st  and  mineralogist  for  U.  S.  Pat-ific  Railroad  Kxixnlition  in  1853.     Became 
profefvor  of  mineraloj?y  and  ge<>lojj:y,  (J<3lle^e  of  Califoniia,  1864;  now  director  of 
8i*hr)ol  of  Mines,  rniversity  of  Arizona,  and  Territorial  geologist. 
Bo<.»TH,  Jami54  Cuktih.     Chemist. 

Born  in  Philailelphia,  Pa.,  July  28,  1810;  died  in  W^it^t  Haverfoni,  Pa.,  March  21, 
1888.  i^ofe8Si>r  of  applie<l  chemistry,  Franklin  Institute.  In  184Uappointe<i  super- 
intendent of  smelting  and  refining  precious  nietaln  in  rniti^l  States  Mint.  Assistant 
on  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania  and  State  geologist  of  Delaware,  18;W-1841. 

LAmb'A  Biog.  Hid.  of  United  States. 
Braulby,  Frank  Howk.     Geologist. 

Born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Septemlwr  21),  18:^;  <lie<l  near  Nac<M)(rhi»e,  (^a.,  March 
27,  1879.  In  1867,  assistant  gtK)logi8t,  State  survey  of  Illinois.  In  1869-1875,  professor 
of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  Tniversity  of  Tenni»sset\  During  summer  of  1872, 
assistant  geologist  in  the  Ilayden  surveys.  After  1875  engageil  in  private  work. 
Killed  by  a  cave-in  in  a  gold  mine. 

Am.  Jour.  Sci..  XVII,  1879,  p.  415. 
Bkamrv,  R.  S. 

Born  in  Statesburg,  S.  C,  August  4,  18(>4;  die<l  near  Athens,  ( Ja.,  Octotn^r  «,  1871. 
RcK*eived  a  classical  education  and  l^ecame  tirst  a  lawyer,  ttieu  a  news]>a{>er  e<litor. 
From  1834  to  1849,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geoU>gy  in  the  University 
of  Alabama.  In  the  latter  year  ele<'te<l  to  a  similar  position  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
\efee  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where  he  remained  imtil  1856. 
Branneb,  John  Casper,     (jeologist. 

Bom  in  Newmarket,  Tenn.,  July  4,  185<).  (iraduate<1  from  Cornell,  1874.  <7eolo- 
gist  on  ImiHjrial  (ieological  Commissitm,  Brazil,  1875-1877;  topographical  geologist, 
geological  sur\'ey  of  Pennsylvania,  1888-1885;  j>rofessor  of  geology,  University  of 
Indiana,  1885-1892;  State  geologist  of  Arkansas,  1887-1892.  Professor  of  geology, 
Leiand  Stanfonl  Junior  University,  since  1892. 
Brewer,  William  Henry.     Chemist  and  gt^ologint. 

Born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Scptem])er  14,  1828.  <iraduateil  from  Yale  in  1852; 
studied  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Paris.  Professor  of  chemistry  and  gtn^logy, 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  1858-1860;  tirst  assistant  on  geologic-al  survey  of 
California,  1860-1864;  professor  of  <rhemistry.  University  of  Califr>rnia,  186:^-64. 
Pn^fessor  of  agriculture  at  Yale  since  1864. 
BRio<ts,  Caleb. 

Born  in  North  Rochester,  Ma^ts.,  May  24,  1S12;  di(Ml  in  North  U<K'hester,  Mass., 
J?epteml)er  28,  1884.  Assistant  on  geological  survey  of  Ohio  under  Matlier,  1837,  and 
on  geological  survey  of  Virginia  under  Rogt^rs  in  18.S9.  Worketl  i>rincipally  in  the 
coal  and  iron  formations. 

BioRf.  (.-haj*.  Whittlesey.    Maff.  of  Wtwtrrn  Hismry,  II.  l^o^^>. 
Broadhead,  Garland  Cakr.     (Geologist. 

Boni  in  All^emarle  County,  Va.,  ()ctol>or  ;^0,  1827.     Civil  engintvr.  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Missouri,  1852-1857;  assistant  gtvilogist  of  Missouri,  1857-1K61  and  1871-1878; 
State  geologist  of  Missouri,  187.V1875;  assistant  geologist  of  Illinois,  1868;  professor 
of  geoU)gy,  University  of  Missouri,  1887-1897. 
Brooks,  Thomas  Bknton.    Geologist. 

Bom  in  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  183<$;  diwl  in  Newburgh,  X.  Y.,  Noveml)er  22, 
1900.     Began  life  as  a  land  surveyor.     In  18(>5,  engagcn]  on  general  survey  oi  New 
Jersey.     In  1866-1869,  vice-president  and  general  managi»r  of  Iron  Cliff  mine  in  the 
Jiarquettedistrictof  Michigan.   In  18<>9-1873,  i:omiected  with  Static  v^wtn^n  v>V^V\Owv^mx. 
Biogr.  Bailej  WWIs.    Science,  Mht.  22.  lUOl. 
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Bri (E,  Archibald.     Physician  and  mineralogist.. 

B«rn  in  New  York  City  in  February,  1777;  died  in  New  York,  February  22,  ISlJi. 
During  a  two  years*  tour  of  Europe  he  collected  a  valuable  mineralogical  t^biiift, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  medicine. 
AH8i8te<l  in  organization  of  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  State  of  New  York, 
t^stablished  Journal  of  American  Mineralogy.  Professor  of  materia  medica  an«i 
mineralogy  in  College  of  Physicians  of  New  York  and  Rutger^s  College,  New  Jersey. 
Biogr.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1. 1819,  pp.  299-304. 

Buckley,  Samuel  Bot8Ford.     Botanist. 

Born  near  Penn  Yan,  in  Yates  County,  New  York,  May  9,  1809;  <lied  in  Austin, 

Tex.,  Febniary  18, 1884.     Graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  18;^. 

Taught  botany  in  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  other  Southern  States.     Discovered  xeugl*^- 

don  skeleton  in  Clarke  County,  Ala.,  in  1841.    In  1866-67,  State  geologist  of  Texa.*. 

Bull.  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  XI. 

CiiAMBBRLiN,  Thomas  Crowder.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Mattoon,  111.,  September  25,  1843.  Graduate  of  Beloit,  1866.  Ppi>ffj«)r 
of  natural  science,  State  normal  school,  "Whitewater,  Wis.,  1869-1873;  profeae^tr  of 
geology,  Beloit,  1882-1887;  president  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  1887-1892.  AssL^t- 
ant  State  geologist  Wisconsin,  1873-1876;  chief  geologist  Wisi'onsin,  1876;  Unitetl 
States  gtK>logist  in  charge  of  glacial  division  since  1882;  geologist  of  Pear>'  Relief 
Expedition,  1894.     Since  1892  head  professor  of  geology.  University  of  Chicago. 

Chance,  Henry  Martyn.     Mining  engineer  and  geologist. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  January  18,  1856.  Graduated  from  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1874.     Assistant  geologist,  Pennsylvania  geological  sur\-ey,  1874-1884. 

Chcrch,  Joux  Adams.     Metallurgist  and  ruining  engineer. 

Bora  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 1843.  Graduated  from  Columbia  in  1867.  Actinjz 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  Columbia  School  of  Mines;  editor  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,  1872-1874;  for  some  time  connected  with  I^.  S.  (iet^ 
logical  Survey;  professor  mining  and  metallurgy,  Ohio  State  University,  1878-1881. 

Claypolk,  Edward  Waller.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Ross,  Hereford,  England,  June  1,  1835;  died  in  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Augu.«i 
17,  1901.  Came  to  United  States  in  1872  and  became  professor  of  natural  science  at 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  in  1873.  In  1881-1883,  connecte<l  with 
second  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1883,  appointed  professor  of  natural 
science  in  Buchtol  College,  Akron,  Ohio.  In  1898  to  time  of  his  death,  professor  of 
geology  and  bi<jlogy  at  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

BioKr.  Theo.  B.  Comstock  and  Geo.  M.  Riehardron.    Amer.  Geol.,  XXIX,  1902,  No.  1,  pp.  1-iT. 

T.  B.  (\)msto<rk.    Bull.  Geol.  Bov.  of  America.  XIII,  Feb.,  1903,  pp.  487-97. 

Clkaveland,  Parker.     Chemist  and  mineralogist. 

Born  in  t^sex,  Mass.,  January  15, 1780;  died  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  October  16,  1S58. 
(iraduated  at  Harvard  in  1 799.  In  1805,  appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  rhenuHtry,  and  mineralogy  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  continued  to  teach 
these  ])ranches  (with  excei>tion  of  mathematics)  until  time  of  his  death.  la  beet 
remenil)ered  as  a  teacher  and  mineralogist. 
Bio^r.  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  XXVI.  1868.  pp.  448-9. 

CoLLETT,  John.     (feologi.st. 

Born  in  Eugene,  Ind.,  January  10,  1828;  died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  liv 
1899.  (ira<luated  from  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  in  1847.  From  1*® 
to  1879  uR^istant  under  E.  T.  Cox  in  State  survey  of  Indiana,  and  in  last-named  y^ 
made  State  geologist  and  statintician.  1880  ap|)ointe<l  geologist  in  chief  for  a  term  of 
four  years.     At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  he  retired  to  private  life. 
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CoNKLiNG,  Alfred  Ronald. 

K<»m  in  New  York,  September  28,  1850.     (Traduatetl  from  Yale  in  1870.     For  a 
sliort  time  connet'ted  with  IT.  S.  (.foolo^cal  Survey  under  Hayden. 
CoNKAi>,  Timothy  Abbott.     ConchologiHt  and  {laleontologint. 

Bom  near  Trenton,  X.  J,,  June  21,  1H03;  die<l  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  9,  1877. 
By  profetvion  a  printer.  (ieologiMt  an<1  paUMintolof^istof  New  York  State,  1827-1842. 
Preparetl  oHicial  reiH)rt*<  on  the  foMHils  t'ollecttHl  by  the  Wilken  Exj»l(»ring  Kxi)eili- 
tion,  the  ex})e<lition  of  Lieutenant  Lyncli  to  the  l>eud  Sea,  and  ttie  Mexi(*an  Bound- 
ar>*  Survey.  He  also  imbUnhed  an  imjiortant^work  on  the  foHnil  nhells  of  the  Tertiarj' 
formation  of  North  America. 

moKT.    Wm.  H.  Dall.    Prw.  Bioltig.  8o<\  of  Wnj«hinKt<»ii,  IV,  1H8*J-H8,  pp.  llU-114. 
.  Cook,  ClBomiK  IIammkll.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Hanover,  N.  J.,  January  5,  1818;  died  in  New  Bnmnwick,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1889.  In  18:^9-1842,  tutor  or  adjunct  professor  and  1842-I84«,  senior  profeweor 
at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  In  1848-1851,  conne<*te<l  with  All)any  Acad- 
emy at  AUmny,  N.  Y.  In  1858,  i)rofes«or  of  chemistry  and  natund  wnence  at  Rut- 
gerR  C'olhye,  New  Bnmswick,  N.  J.  In  1854-185«i,  assistant  j?eol(»gist  of  State  of  New 
Jersey.  In  1864,  made  State  jfeoU»gist,  a  i>osition  which  lie  continutnl  to  fill  till  time 
of  hiH  <leath. 

Bi<)ffr.   James  Neilnon.    Addrtw  before  faculty  of  UutgerM  Colk-Kf.  IJ^W. 
CoopEB,  THt)MAH.     Educator. 

Bom  in  Lcmdon,  England,  ()cto])er  22,  1759;  «lied  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  11, 
1840.  Came  to  America  in  1795  and  »t»rviHi  for  })rief  peritxls  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  allied  scieuees  an«l  law  in  Dickinson  Collejre,  Tniversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina  Col le^»,  }>ecoming  [»residentof  last  nameil 
in  1821  and  serving  until  1833. 

BlngT.    History  uf  Higher  Kducution  in  Soutli  Caroliiia  by  Colyer  Meriweatlier.    Hurenn  of 
Edwation,  Waithn.,  1SH9. 

Cope,  Edward  Drixkkr.     PaU^ontologist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  28,  1840;  die<l  in  Philadelphia,  April  12,  1897. 
Vertebrate  paleontologist.  Profc?s8or  of  natural  s<'ience  at  Ilaverfonl  (Villege,  Pa., 
1864-1867;  i!onnecte<l  with  thelJ.  S.  (ieological  Surveys  under  Lieut.  G.  M.  Wh(H*ler, 
1874,  and  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  Curat4)r  of  Academy  of  Natund  Sirienctw  of  Phila<lel- 
phia,  1865-1878.  Pr«)fes»orof  geol<»gy,  Tniversityof  Pennsylvania,  1889.  For  many 
years  editor  of  the  American  Naturalist. 

Biiiffr.    P.  Fmzer.    Amer.  (ie«)l..  XXVI,  Auk.,  190U.   " 

C4)RNELirK,  Eli.\8.     Clergyman. 

Boni  in  Somers,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1794;  iHimI  in  Ilartfonl,  Conn.,  Fcbniary  12,  1832. 
A  clergyman  who,  in  <»oni[)any  with  many  others  of  his  time,  was  inten\**te<l  in  the 
floiences.     Wnjte  a  little,  but  did  no  active  work. 
Bio^r.    Bela  Hubbard.    Nat.  Cyrlo.  Am.  BioKr.  1H33. 

C<»TTiN«,  John  Ri'(iGLi«.     Clergvnmn. 

Born  in  Acton,  Mass.,  1784;  died  in  Milledgeville,  (ia.,  October  18, 18(>8.  A  clergy- 
man interested  in  scienct*.  Removwl  to  Augusta,  <ia.,  in  1835,  and  was  engagetl  by 
private  j)artictfi  to  make  agricultural  survey  of  Burke  and  Kichmond  counties.  The 
work  wa«  completetl  in  183t),  and  map  an<l  dniwings  de}M>sit(Hl  in  the  Medical  College 
at  Augusta.  Report  published  in  18:it{.  State  geologist  of  <ieorgia  for  two  years. 
Bir«r.  Am.  Mln.  Jmir.,  XLV.  \f^V.  p.  141. 

CoiTHoiTV,  Joseph  Pitty.     Conchologist. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  January  T),  1808,  of  French  extraction;  shot  on  U.  S.  S. 
(liilliixMht;,  off  (irand  I'k'ore,  Ui.,  April  3,  18(>4,  and  die<l  following  day.  In  early  life 
shipped  as  sailor  on  his  father's  vessel.     In  I8:tt>,  Ivecawxe  uwiuWt  \A  V»«AsvvvV^Wvij\N 
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of  Natural  History;  was  conchologi^t  to  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  for  two  years. 
Commanded  United  States  vessels  from  outbreak  of  rebellion  until  he  lost  his  life. 

Biogr.  Wm.  H.  Dall.    Some  Amer.  CouchologisUi.    Proc.  Biolog.  8oc.  of  Washu.,  IV,  18«Mss 
pp.  108-111. 

Cox,  Edward  Travers.     Geoloj^ist. 

Born  in  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  April  21,  1821.  Studied  geology  and  chemL^trr 
under  D.  D.  Owen  an<l  served  as  assistant  on  surveys  of  Kentucky  and  Arkansas. 
In  1868-1880,  8tat<»  geologist  of  Indiana. 

COZZEXS,  ISSACHAR. 

Born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  December  15,  1780,  died  in  Guttenberg,  N.  J.,  April  17, 1865. 
Cozzeus's  claim  to  recognition  as  a  geologist,  so  far  as  his  publications  are  conc-emed, 
is  based  upon  his  geological  history  of  Manhattan  or  New  York  Island,  dated  1S43. 
Biogr.  Genl.  A.  W.  Vogdes.    Amer.  Geolog.,  XXIV,  No.  6. 1899,  pp.  S27-8. 

Dale,  Thomas  Nelson.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  November  25,  1846.  Professor  of  geology,  zoologj',  and 
botany,  Drury  Collie,  Missouri,  1877;  professor  of  geology,  Vassar  College-,  1878;  i-on- 
nected  with  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  since  1885— as  field  assistant,  1885-1889;  aaai?!- 
ant  geologist,  1890-91;  geologist,  1892  to  date.  Instructor  in  Williams  College— in 
geology,  1893;  lx)tany,  1897;  resigned,  1901. 

Dall,  William  Healey.     Naturalist. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  August  21,  1845.  Studied  natural  sciences  under  Louis 
Agassiz.  Paleontologist  on  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1884-1898.  Since  1880,  attached 
to  U.  S.  National  Museum;  since  1893,  also  professor  invertebrate  paleontology,  Wag- 
ner Institute  of  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Dana,  Edward  Salisbury.     Mineralogist. 

Bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  16,  1849.  Graduated  from  Yale  Univereity 
in  1S70;  also  studied  in  Hei<lelberg  and  Vienna.  Member  of  Yale  faculty  since 
1874.  E<litor  American  Journal  of  Science.  Authoj;  of  Text-Book  and  System  of 
Mineralogy. 

Dana,  Jamks  Dwkjht.     GtH)logist. 

l^)rii  in  Utictt,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1813;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  14, 
1895.  Entcrc<l  Yale  in  1830,  })ut  withdrew  in  August,  1833,  to  become  instructor  in 
matheinaticis  in  the  Navy.  In  183(>,  reentered  Yale,  remaining  two  years,  serving  &< 
assistant  to  Professor  Silliman.  In  183H-1842,  geologist  and  mineralogist  to  the  Wilke? 
Exploring  ExjM'dition.  In  1846,  became  editor  of  American  Journal  of  Science.  In 
1H50,  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  Yale  College,  the  title  in  1864  being 
changed  to  j)rofess()r  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  Retained  this  chair  imtil  1 890,  when 
he  retired  from  active  university  work.  "The  foremost  gedlogist  of  America  and  one 
of  the  foremost  of  the  world." 

Biogr.  K.  S.  I)»ina.     Am.  .lour.  8ci..  XLIX,  l«tt5.  pp.  1-28. 

('.  K.  Bfocher,  Am.  (Jt'ol..  XVII.  isW,  pp.  1-16. 

J(»Me[)l»  U'  Contc.     Bull.  iivo\.  Soe.  Amer.,  VII,  1895,  pp.  461-479. 

I).  ('.  (iilmaij.     Tlic  Lift'  of  Jumos  Dwight  Dana.  1899. 

Da.na,  Samiel  LiTiiEW.     Chemist. 

Horn  in  Amherst,  N.  II.,  July  11,  1795;  died  in  Ix)well,  Mass.,  Man»h  11,  1868. 
(iraduated  in  medicine  in  1818  and  practiced  nntil  1826.  Chemist  to  the  Newton 
('hemical  (V)m])any,  from  about  182H-18.S4.  Consulting  chemist  of  Merrimac  Manu- 
facturing Company,  at  Lowell,  Maw.,  1834-1868.  With  his  brother  J.  F.  Ukdm, 
I>u))Hshe(l  a  work  on  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Bioik'r.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  pp.  (192-(W. 
Am.  J  our.  Sci..  XL  V,  1H«W,  p.  m. 
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Daw8on,  Gbokqb  Mbrcer.    (ieologiflt. 

Bom  in  Pictou,  Nova  fc>cotia,  AuKiut  1,  1849;  died  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  March  2, 1901. 
(.graduated  at  the  London  School  of  Mines  in  1872,  and  became  geologist  and  botanist 
on  North  American  Boundary  SurveyH,  18711  Cbnnt^cted  with  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  from  1875  to  time  of  his  death,  su(x.>eeding  Selwyn  bh  direcUjr  in  1895. 

BiogT.  Frank  D.  Adamti.    Bull.  Geol.  Si)o.  of  Ameri<?a,  XIII.  Feb.,  1903,  pp.  497-509. 
Dawson,  John  William.    Stratigni])hind  geologiHt  and  {>aleolM)taniHt. 

Bom  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Octolier  13,  1820;  die<l  in  Montn*al,  Canada,  Novem- 
ber 19, 1899.  Sui)erinteiideiit  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia,  1850.  Principal  of  Mcifill 
Univerwity,  1855-1893.  The  author  of  many  works  bearing  uj)on  science  and  religion; 
hiH  inoJ<t  important  iKXiks  l^eing  Airadian  Geology,  the  lirst  edition  of  which  ap^^eareil 
in  1855;  the  (ieological  History  of  Plants;  Air  Breathers  of  the  Coal  Perio<];  and  the 
Dawn  of  Life.  One  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  theory  of  the  organic  ori- 
gin of  the  Eozoon  canadense. 

Biogr.  Bull.  Gcol.  Soo.  Amer..  XI.  1M99,  pp.  550-580. 
H.  M.  Ami.  Aiikt.  Gw>1.,  XXVI,  1900,  pp.  1-57. 
Eng.  &.  MIn.  Jour..  LXVIII.  No.  23.  Dor.  2,  1899,  p.  GCA. 
Canadian  Kec.  of  Soi.,  VIII,  1900,  pp.  137-149. 

Deane,  Ja.mes.     Physician. 

Bom  in  Coleraine,  Ma.ss.,  February  24,  1801;  died  in  (jrt^enfield,  Mass.,  June  8, 
1858.  Physician  by  profession,  his  claim  to  gtM)h>gical  recognition  Infing  founded 
u|)on  his  work  on  fossil  footprints  in  tlie  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  to 
the  study  of  which,  contemporaneously  with  Hitchcock,  hcdevott^l  mu(!h  attention. 
Dkwev,  Chester.     Naturalist. 

Born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  October  25,  1784;  die<l  in  Rochestc^r,  N.  Y.,  December 
5,  1867.  Tutor  in  Williams  College.  180S-1810.  In  181(M8I7,  professor  f>f  mathe- 
inaticH  and  natural  philosophy,  ulsc^  professor  an<i  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  t)otany 
in  medi(*al  colleges  of  HttstieM,  Mass.,  and  Wocxlstock,  Vt.,  for  many  years.  In 
1836-1850,  princiiwl  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  Rochc^ster,  N.  Y.  In  *185<K-1860, 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  phil«>sof)hy,  l^niversity  of  Rocrhester. 
DrcATEL,  JrLius  TL\foLEt)N.     Chcmist. 

Bom  in  lialtimore,  Md.,  June  6,  17^M);  died  there  April  23,  1849.  Professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Meclianic's  Institut4'  of  Baltimore,  and  of  chemistry  and 
theology  in  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  18:^0  suc- 
ceeded Doctor  Butts  in  the  chair  of  chemi.«try  in  tlie  medii-al  department  of  the 
univerenty.  In  181^5,  in  conjuncti<m  with  J.  H..  Alexander,  made  a  [)reliminary 
reconnaissance  of  Maryland;  was  ap^Mjinte^l  ]>rofi'ssor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geoU>gy  in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  but  in  18:^8  or  1839  resigned  l>oth  api)oint- 
ments  tr>  devote  himself  to  the  survey  work. 

Oblniary.    Am.  Jour.  S<'i.,  VIII.  1M9,  pp.  140-149. 
DcTTox,  Clarence  Edward.     Major  in  United  States  Army  and  geologist. 

Bom  in  Wallingfonl,  Conn.,  May  15, 1S41.     ( rraduate<l  froyi  Yale  in  18<i0.     Entere<i 
United  States  Army  in  1862,  an<i  after  civil  war  devotetl  leisun^  to  study  of  geology. 
In  1875-1891,  detailed  for  duty  with  U.  S.  GtH»logi(«l  Survey. 
DwKiHT,  William  Buck.     (ieoU^gi.st. 

Bom  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  May  22,  is:j;5.  (rraduate<i  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1857.  In  1865-1867,  engaged  in  mining  explorations  in  Virginia  and  Missouri. 
In  1867-1870,  taught  at  West  Point.  In  1870-1878,  professor  of  natural  sciemies  at 
State  Nomial  School  of  Connectituit;  since  1878,  professor  of  natural  history,  Vassar 
College. 
Eaton,  Amob.    Geologist  and  educator. 

Bom  in  Chatham,  X.  Y.,  May  17,  1776;  diinl  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1842.  (Jrad- 
oated  from  Williams  College,  171K),  and  snl>siH|uently  studied  m\\\  VT\\K'\\v'vA\'8kNi .    Vx 
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1815,  studied  mineralogy  and  geology  with  Profeasor  Silliinan.  Retume<i  to  Wil- 
liams College  and  gave  course  of  lectures  on  botany,  geology,  and  niinoralogy  to  vol- 
unteer  8tudent««.  In  1820,  appointeil  professor  of  natural  history  in  Medical  College 
at  Castleton,  Vt.  In  1820-21 ,  engaged  on  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  AUany 
and  Rensselaer  counties,  N.  Y.  In  1823-24,  on  survey  of  district  adjoining  the  Krie 
Canal.  In  1824,  made  senior  professor  of  school  of  sciences,  Kenseelaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  where  he  remaineti  till  his  death. 

mogr.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  XXXVIII,  November,  1890,  pp.  na-118. 
K.MMONS,  Kbenezer.     (feologist. 

Bom  in  Middlefield,  Mass.,  May  16, 1799;  died  in  Brunswick  County,  N.  C,  C)cto 
ber  1,  1863.  Graduated  at  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1820,  and  for  fiftet-D 
years  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  in  Berkshire.  In  1838-1852,  professor  of  chemis- 
try at  the  Albany  Medical  School.  In  1828,  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Williams  Col- 
lege. In  1833,  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  to  succeed  C.  Dewey.  In  IS-'ii), 
appointed  geologist  of  Second  ITistrict  New  York  State  geological  survey;  from  1851 
to  1863  State  geologist  of  North  Carolina.  Is  best  remembereii  as  the  originator  aud 
defender  of  the  Taconic  system  in  North  America. 

Biogr.  Jules  Man;ou.    Amer.  Geol.,  Jan.,  1891,  pp.  1-23. 

Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXXVII,  May,  1864,  p.  151. 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  Jan.,  1890. 

Emmons,  Samuel  Franklin.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  29, 1841.    Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1861.    Stndiefl 
in  Paris  and  at  Freiberg  Mining  School,  Saxony,   1862-1865.     Get^logist  Foiirtifth 
Parallel  Survey.  1867-1877.    On  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1879  to  date. 
Endlich,  Frederic  Miller.     Mining  engineer. 

Bom  in  Reading,  Pa.,  June  14, 1851;  died  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  July  17,  1899.     In  1872- 
1880,  mineralogist  and  chemist  at  Smithsonian  Institution.    In  1873-1879,  af55ii»tant  on 
U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Surveys  under  F.  V.  Hayden.     From  1880  tDtinie 
of  his  death  engaged  as  mining  engineer  in  various  parts  of  the  West. 
E.NciELMANN,  George.     Naturalist. 

Born  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany,  February  2,  1809;  die<l  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  4,  1884.  Graduated  at  Wurzburg  University  in  1831.  Came  to  Amerii-a  in 
1832  and  prepared  specimens  of  plants  for  German  museums.  In  1835,  began  the 
pnu'tice  of  medicine  in  St.  Louis.  His  records  of  meteorological  observations  in  the 
Mi&Missippi  Valley  are  a  most  valuable  source  of  information  on  climatology  during 
fifty  years.  Voluminous  writer  on  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural  histon*. 
First  president  of  Aca<lemy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis. 

Hiofirr.  ?:niio  Sander.    Tmns.  Acatl.  of  Sci.  St.  Louis,  IV,  187S-86,  prelim,  paget*  1-13. 
C.  A.  White.    Bio^r.  Mems.  Natl.  Acad.  Sci..  IV.,  1902,  pp.  1-21. 

KvANs,  John.     Physician  and  geologist. 

Born  in  Portsmouth,  >\  H.,  Febmary  14,  1812;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
13, 1861.     In  1847,  \va.s  assistiint  to  D.  D.  Owen  in  the  Chippewa  district.     In  1851, 
apix)inte(l  to  institute  geological  rcHcarches  in  Oregon  and  Washington.     Went  to 
CVntral  America  with  Cliiri(|ui  Kxploring  Expedition,  1860. 
Biogr.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXXII,  Nov.,  1801.  p.  311. 

Featiikrstonhaugh,  (Jeowje  William. 

Horn  in  London,  1780;  died  in  Havre,  F'rance,  September  28,  1866.  Came  to 
rnite<l  States  and  in  18.34,  made  examination  of  the  region  between  the  Missouri au^i 
Red  Kivei-s.  In  18:^5,  made  geologitral  recoimaissance  from  Washington  to  St.  Peten» 
River.  Appointed  })y  (xn^at  Britain  one  of  commission  of  two  to  settle  Iwumltf)' 
dispute  l)etween  I'nitcd  States  and  Canada.  British  Consul  at  Havre,  assisting  in 
cscajHi  of  lx)nis  Phi  111  pc  in  184S. 

J.  I».  F«'iitluTsioiihtt\\K\\.    \\\\.Civo\.,  Xv^"^^AWi^, 
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FiMTTER,  John  Wells. 

Bfirn  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  March  4,  1815;  died  in  Hyde  Pftrk,  Chicago,  111.,  June 
20, 1873.  Rweivcd  collegiate  etinmtion  at  Wesleyan  Univereity,  Middletown,  Conn., 
after  which  he  studied  law  and  settled  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Was  assistant  to  Jackson, 
anil  8ub(ie<juently  workeil  with  W^hitney  on  survey  of  copper  lands  of  Lake  Superior. 
Wmte  work  on  I'rehintoric  Races  of  the  Unite<l  States  and  on  The  Mississippi  VAlley, 
ItH  Physical  GcH>jrraphy,  et^.,  in  18(i9. 

Biogr.  I\>p.  Sci.  Monthly.  Ill,  AuKUst.  1878,  p.  .tOH. 
Fkazek,  Pkksifok.     Geolof^ist  an<l  chemist. 

Horn  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  24,  1844.  (iraduated  from  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1802;  studieil  in  Royal  S<!hool  of  Mines,  Freiln^rg,  Saxony,  18()6-I8(J9.  Miner- 
alogist and  metallurjjiHt  on  L'.  S.  Survey  under  lluy<len,  18G9-70.  Professor  of 
chemistry.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1870-1874;  assi.stant  on  second  geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1874-1882. 
(tabb,  William  More.     Paleontologist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  20,  18:^9;  died  there.  May  :^0,  1878.  In  1862, 
[laleontologist  on  geologi<'al  survey  of  Ualifornia  under  Whitney.  In  1868,  under- 
to<ik  survey  in  Santo  Domingo  for  i>rivate  com|»any,  and  in  1878,  pul)lishe<l  a  memoir 
of  toiK)graphy  and  geology  of  that  islaml.  In  187.S,  went  to  Uosta  Rich  and  engaged 
in  a  geological  and  topogniphical  survey. 

Biogr.  Amer.  .Jour.  S<'I.,  XVI,  1878.  p.  161. 
CfENTn,  Frederick  Arousrrs.     Mineralogist  and  chemist. 

Bom  in  Waechtersl)ach,  in  Hesse,  May  17,  1820;  die<i  in  Phila<lelphia,  Pa.,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1893.  Took  degree  of  Ph.  1).  at  University  of  Marburg  in  1845;  chemii^al 
assistant  to  Bunsen  for  three  years.  In  1848,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  I^hila- 
lielphia.  In  1872-1888,  profi^ssor  of  chemistry  in  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Best 
known  by  his  studit^  of  corundum,  copi)er  proilucts,  and  ammonia-cobalt  bases. 
HUygT.  (;«).  r.  Barker.    Natl.  Acad.  .Sol..  Biogr.  Moms..  IV,  1902,  pp.  20»-231. 

<ii<>tNER,  Abraham.     Physician,  geologist,  ami  chemist. 

Bom  in  Cornwallis,  Nova  Scotia,  May  2,  1797;  die<l  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  April 
19,  18l>4.  In  1838,  apjH)inte<l  provin(;ial  geologist  of  New  Brunswi<rk.  Aside  from  his 
geolf>gical  work,  he  achieved  <listinction  as  inventor  of  metlio<l  for  manufax^ture  of 
illuminating  oil  fr«)m  coal  and  other  l)ituminous  substances. 

Biogr.  a.  W.  GcMiicr.    Bull.  XIV.  Natl.  Hist.  Soc.  of  .N\-w  BrunHwick,  ISW;. 
(iiBBH,  (teorc;e. 

Bom  in  Newport,  R.  1.,  January  7,  1776;  dicil  in  Sunswick,  near  Ilalletts  Cove 
(now  New  York  City),  L.  I.,  Anga»^t  (>,  18;W.     First  vice-i>resident  of  American  <ieo- 
logical  S^HMety,  founde«i  in  1819;  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  mineralogical  cabinets  of 
the  time. 
<.iiBBs,  GBOR(iK.     Lawyer  an<l  geologist.     Son  of  Col.  CJeorge  Gibl>s. 

liom  in  Sunswick,  near  Ilalletts  Cove  (now  New  York  City),  L.  1.,  July  17,  1815; 
<lied  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  9,  1873.  (iraduated  from  Harvanl  University  and 
entt»re<l  upon  the  practice  of  law.  In  1848,  a<'comi)anie<l  militiiry  ex]XHlition  to  the 
far  West,  and  settled  at  Cr>lumbia,  Oreg.  (Jeologist  to  survey  of  railroad  nmte  to 
I'acific;  in  1857,  apijointetl  on  northwest  Injundary.  survey,  submitting  report  on 
geology  and  natural  history  of  the  country.  Strretary  of  Hudson  Bax  Claims 
Commission;  for  some  time  ljefon>  hisdeiith  conne<'ted  with  Smithsonian  Institution 
upon  ethnological  and  philological  work. 

Bio^r.  J.  A.  StevenH.    Ann.  Kept.  Smith.  Inst,  for  1M73,  pp.  'J19-22r>. 

Gibson,  John  Baxnistkr.    Jurist. 

Bfjm  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  NoveniU*r  8,  178();  die<l  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  3,  1853. 
Graduated  from  Dickinson  Colleg«*  in  171W  ami  admUtinX  lo\\\eWT\\\\^N^^^.  "^TVNKfe 
on  the  tnp  twkn  of  the  ( 'omnvago  1 1  ills. 
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(tilbert,  Grove  Karl.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1843.     Graduated  from  University  of  R<x*heeter, 
1862.     Assistant  in  Ward  Museum,  Rochester,  18<J3-1868;  gei>logrist  on  Ohio  8ur\ey, 
1868-1870;  on  Wheeler  survey,  1871-1874;  Powell  survey,  1875-1879;  geologist  on 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  since  1879. 
Green,  Jacob.     Conchologist  and  paleontologist. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  26, 1790;  die<l  there  February  1,  1841.  (Jnuluati^l 
from  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1806;  professor  of  chemistry  an<l  natural  hii»ti»n' 
in  Princeton,  1818-1822;  professor  of  chemistry  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, until  his  death.     Wrote  on  chemistry,  i>aleontology,  and  botany. 

Bioer-  Wm.  H.  Dall.    Some  Amer.  Conchologlsts,  Proc.  Biolog.  Soc.  \Va.shn.,  IV.,  1886-8Np.  IW. 
Grinnell,  George  Bird. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  20,  1849.,    Graduate^l  from  Yale  in  1870. 
Assistant  in  osteology  in  Pealxxly  Museum,  Yale,  1874-1880. 
Hager,  Albert  David.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Chester,  Vt,  November  1,  1817;  died  in  Chicago,  III..  July  29,  1888. 
In  1855-1857,  assistant  State  naturalist  of  Vermont.  In  1857-1861,  assistant  Stst^ 
geologist.  In  1862-1870,  State  geologist  and  curator  of  tlie  State  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  In  1870-1872,  State  geoK^ist  of  Missouri.  In  1877-1888,  librarian  Chicago 
Historical  Society. 
Hague,  Arnold.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  3,  1840.  Gra<iuated  from  Yale,  1863;  studied  at 
universities  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg  and  Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  1863-1867. 
Geologist  on  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  1867-1877.  Government  geologist  of  GuaU^ 
mala,  1877-78;  engaged  in  examining  mines  in  northern  China,  1878-79;  since  187i* 
a  meml)er  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Hague,  James  Duncan.    Mining  engineer. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  February  26,  1886.     Educated  at  Harvard  and  Gottingen, 
Gennany,  and  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Freil)erg,  Saxony.     Exploring  in  South  Seas, 
1859-1861;  manager  of  copper  mines  at  l^ke  Superior,  1863-1866;  geologist  on  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  fortieth  parallel,  1867-1870. 
Haldeman,  Samuel  Stkiiman.     Naturalist. 

Born  in  Unjust  (irove,  Pa.,  August  12,  1812;  died  in  Chickies,  Pa.,  September  10, 
1880.  Assistiint  to  II.  D.  Rogers  in  geological  survey  of  New  Jersey  in  1836;  astron- 
omer on  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1837-38.  In  1851-1855,  professor  of  natural  history 
in  University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1855,  bt^^me  professor  of  natural  history  in  Dela- 
ware College,  Dover,  Del.;  in  1869-1880,  professor  of  comi>arative  philolog}'  in 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  A  very  versatile  man  and  author  of  some  thirty  works 
on  philology  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  various  natural  sc^ent^e  subjects. 
Biogr.  .J.  P.  \MH\ey.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  Biog.  Mera.s,.  II,  1886. 
Wni.  H.  Dall.    Some  Aiiut.  ConchologiRts,  Proo.  Biolog.  Soc.  Washn.,  IV.  1H8(W<8.  pp.  112-113. 

II. ALL,  James.     Paleontologist. 

Born  in  Hinghani,  Ma.*<s.,  Septenil)er  12,  1811;  died  in  Echo  Hill,  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  August  7,  1898.  Studied  under  Eaton  at  Rensselaer  Institute,  Tmy,  when? 
he  was  subserjuently  assistant  professor.  Connected  with  geological  survey  of  New 
York— first  as  assistant  to  Ennnons;  took  charge  of  fourth  district;  after  1843,  had 
cliarge  of  entire  survey,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  sometimes  canning 
on  work  at  his  own  exi)ense.  Besides  tlie  New  York  reports  he  contribute*!  to  Fcw- 
U'T  and  Whitney's  Report  on  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  the  Mexican  Boumiary 
Report,  etc.  At  one  time  State  geologist  of  Iowa,  and  afterwards  of  Wisconsin.  In 
conjunction  with  R.  P.  WhitfieM  he  published  inijxirtant  memoirs  on  paleontology 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  tbe  Fortieth  Parallel. 

Biogr.  John  .1.  Slov('nst)ii.     Bull.  ^Wu\.  S<m'.  u{  America.  X.  1898,  pp.  425-451. 

iitH)\.  Mug..  IK'C.  IV.  V,  \HW.  V.  AA\. 
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Hall,  James.    Clergyman. 

Born  in  Carlisle,  Pa..  AuKiist  22,  1744;  <lie<l  in  Bethany,  N.  C,  July  25,  1826. 
<iraiiuated  irom  Princeton  University  in  1774.     Maintained  at  his  home  in  North 
Carolina  an  **a(»demy  of  Sfienc^»«,"  in  which  he  was  the  only  teacher. 
Harlan,  Richard.     Physician  ami  paleontolojfist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  SeptenilnT  19,  I79i\;  dm\  in  New  Orleans,  I-a.,  Sep- 
temlter.'iO,  1843. 
Harper,  Lewis  (Ludwig  Hafner). 

Of  Hamburg,  Germany.     In  1855-1857,  profi^nor  of  gi»ology  and  agriculture  and 
State  geologist  of  Mississippi. 
Hartt,  CnARLft*  Fkedrhk  K.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  August  23, 1840;  die<l  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
March  18,  1878.  In  1864,  connecteil  with  geological  survey  of  New  Brunswick.  In 
1865-1866,  geologist  on  the  Thayer  Kxpedition  to  Brazil.  In  1868,  appointed  professor 
of  natural  history  in  Vassar  (.k)llege,  but  resignetl  shortly  to  accept  chair  of  geology 
in  Cornell  University,  which  ho  held  until  time  of  his  death.  In  1875,  appointed 
chief  of  the  geological  commission  of  Brazil. 

Bioirr.  G.  F.  Matthew.    Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  S(K'.  of  N.  B.,  IX,  isyu.  pp.  1-J4. 
Hawn,  Frederick.    Civil  engineer. 

Bom  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1810;  died  in  lA'avenworth,  Kans., 
January  31, 1898.  About  1851  api)ointed  by  Swallow  assistant  on  Missouri  geological 
survey,  and  gave  particular  attention  to  study  of  the  coal  regions.  Is  liest  known  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  l*ermian  formation  in  Kansas. 

Bioffr.  G.  C.  BrcMMlhead.    Am.  Geol.,  XXI.  1SU8.  pp.  'JtiT-Jitf. 
Hay,  Robert.    Geologist. 

Bom  of  Scottish  ancestors,  May,  1835,  in  Lanoishire,  England;  dieil  in  Junction 
City,  Kans.,  Deceinl)er  14, 1895.  Came  to  America  in  1871,  an<l  f(jr  ten  years  taught 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1881  apixnntetl  State  geologist  of  Kansas.  In  1890gei>lo- 
gist  in  charge  of  the  artesian  inve.Mtigiiti<>n  of  the  Crreat  Plains  under  Department  of 
Agriculture.  During  last  live  years  of  his  life  connecteil  with  IJ.  S.  ( Geological  Survey 
in  special  work  on  undergmund  waters  of  Kansas.  His  pa|H»rs  wen»  al)out  thirty, 
princi pally  upon  gi>ology. 

BiogT.  Robt.  T.  Hill.    Bull.  Geol.  Sw.  Amer..  VIII.  1S9«;,  pp.  ;^T0-7». 

Hayden,  Ferdinand  Vandiveer.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Westfiehl,  Mass.,  Septemlxjr  7,  1829;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December 
22, 1887.  Graduatetl  from  Oberliu  Ct)llege  in  1850.  As.<iistant  to  James  Hall  in  1853; 
engaged  in  indepen< lent  geological  work  in  the  West,  1854-1856.  <ieol<)gist  to  the 
Warren  Expedition  to  the  Yellowstone  region  in  ISotJand  to  the  Black  Hills  in  1857. 
In  1858,  with  Meek,  engagcMl  in  explorations  in  Kansas.  In  1859,  appointed  surgtnm 
and  naturalist  to  exploring  i>arty  under  Caj>t.  W.  F.  Raynolds  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri.  In  18()5-1872,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1869,  apiK)inteil  United  States  gi^ologist  in  charge  of  survey  of 
Nebraska,  and  in  1868  to  similar  j)0.*«ition  in  Wyoming.  In  181)9-1879,  Director  l^  S. 
CteoKigical  and  GeographicAl  Surveys,  an<l  from  1880-1886,  geologist  t»n  Unitetl  States 
^^eologiiral  surveys  un<ler  J.  W.  Powell. 

BlOflrr.  C.  A.  White.    Mem.  .Nat.  Acad.  .Scl.,  NovomlMT.  18&I. 

Hayden,  Horace  H. 

Bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  October  13,  1768;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  26, 
1844.     Trained  for  profession  of  architect,  and  subse<iuently  became  practicing  <len- 
list.     Hia  chief  claims  to  geological  rcH^ognition  lies  in  his  authorship  of  g(H3logii>al 
essays  published  in  1820  and  two  i»ai)ers  on  loc^al  g(M)logy. 
Blogr.  Amer.  Journal  Dental  Sciom't*s,  IV,  No.  4,  1HI4. 
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HiLDRBTH,  Samitbl  Pre8Cx>tt.    Physician. 
Born  in  Methnen,  Mass.,  September  30,  1783;  died  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  July  24, 

1863.  Settled  in  Ohio  at  Belpre  in  1806,  and  in  1808  removed  to  Marietta,  wherv  lie 
began  the  first  meteorological  register  in  the  State,  keeping  it  up  for  fifty  yean*. 
One  of  a  commission  of  three  in  1836  to  report  on  geological  survey  of  Ohio.  Sen'e<l 
as  assistant  geologist  for  a  time  under  Mather.  His  work  is  largely  of  an  hintorii^l 
nature. 

BioRr.  Chaa.  Whittlesey,  Mag.  of  Western  History,  1881. 
Amer.  Joum.  8cl.,  XXXVI,  1863,  p.  312. 

HiLGARD,  Eugene  Waldemar.    Chemist  and  geologist. 

Bom  i9  Zweibrucken,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  January  5,  1833.  Came  to  America  in 
1835.  Educated  in  Germany,  returning  to  America  in  1855.  In  1855-1856,  aanst&nt 
to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  on  State  geological  survey  of  Mississippi.  In  1856-1857,  ohemis?t 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  National  Medical  Col- 
lege. In  1858-1860,  State  geologist  of  Mississippi.  In  1865-1873,  professor  of  cheoi- 
istry  at  University  of  Mississippi.  In  1873-1875,  professor  of  geology  and  natural 
history,  University  of  Michigan.  Since  1875,  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
University  of  California.  ' 

Bioerr.  Nat.  Cyclo.  Amer.  Biog.,  X,  p.  908. 
Hind,  Henry  Youle.    Chemist  and  geologist 

Bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  June,  1823.  Educated  at  Leipzig  and  Cambridge. 
Came  to  America  in  1846  and  the  following  year  settled  in  Canada.  In  1851,  became 
professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  Trinity  College,  Toronto.  In  1857,  geologist  to 
Red  River  Exploring  Expedition.  In  1858,  in  charge  of  exploration  of  country 
between  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan.  In  1861,  made  explorations  in  Labrador, 
and  in  1864,  appointed  director  of  geological  survey  of  New  Brunswick.  Profeaor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Kings  College,  Nova  Scotia. 
Hitchcock,  Charles  Henry.    Geologist. 

Bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  August  23, 1836.  Graduated  from  Amherst  College,  1856. 
Assistant  State  geologist  of  Vermont,  1857-1861;  State  geologist  of  Maine,  1861-1862; 
State  geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  1868-1878.  In  1866,  elected  professor  of  geolog}'  in 
I^fayette  College.     Since  1868,  professor  of  geology  in  Dartmouth  College. 

Hitchcock,  Edward.     Geologist,  clergyman,  and  educator. 
Born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  23,  1793;  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  February  27, 

1864.  Educated  as  a  clergyman  and  settled  over  a  Congregational  Church  at  Con- 
way, Mass. ,  from  1821-1825.  In  1825-1845,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  historj- 
at  Amherst  College;  in  1845-1855,  president  of  Amherst  College;  in  1855-1864,  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  Amherst  College.  In  18:^0-1833  and  1841-1844,  State  geologiirt  of 
Massachusetts;  in  1857-1860,  State  geologist  of  Vermont.  Is  best  reineinbered  for  liL- 
work  on  the  drift  and  the  fossil  footprints  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Biogr.  C.  H.  Ililchcoc'k.    Am.  (ieol.  XVI.  1895.  pp.  13a-149. 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  XLVII.  Sept..  1895,  pp.  689-696. 
Am.  Jour.  ScA.,  XXXVII.  May.  1864,  p.  a02. 
Biogr.  Mems..  Nutl.  Acad.  Sci..  I.  1877. 

HoDCJE,  Jamks  Thatcher.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  March  12,  1816;  drowned  in  Lake  Huron,  October  20, 
1871.  Assistant  on  State  geological  survey  of  Maine  under  C.  T.  Jackson  and  on  that 
of  Pennsylvania  under  H.  D.  Rogers.  Also  served  on  geological  surveys  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Ohio.  Was  engageil  in  exploration  of  mining  regions  of  Lake 
Superior  when  drowned  in  wreck  of  steamer  R.  G.  Cdbuni,  on  Lake  Huron. 
Holmes,  William  Henry.     Ethnologist. 

Bom  in  Harrison  (county,  Ohio,  December  1,  1846.  Graduated  from  McNeelv 
Normal  College,  1870.     Assi.'^tant  on  United  States  geological  survey  under  Hayden, 
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1872-1880;  geologist  on  United  States  survey  under  Powell,  1880-1889.  Curator, 
(T.  S.  National  Museum,  1882-1893;  archaeologist  in  explorations  of  U.  S.  Bureau 
Ethnology,  1889-1893;  curator  anthropology,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  1894-1898; 
hea<l  curator  of  anthropology,  IT.  S.  National  Museum,  1898-1904;  Director,  Bureau 
of  Ameriian  Ethnology,  since  1905. 
HoucJHTON,  DouuLASH.     Explorer  and  geologist. 

Bom  at  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  September  21,  1809;  drowned  near  mouth  of  Eagle  River, 
Lake  Superior,  October  13,  1845.  Assistant  to  Eaton  in  natural  sciences  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1828.  Admitte<l  to  practici*  of  medicine  in  1831. 
Surge<m  and  botanist  to  the  Schoolcraft  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi  River;  State  geologist  of  Michigan,  1837-1845. 

Biogr.  Alvah  Bradlsh.    Mem.  of  Douglas  Hoiiifhtou,  Detroit,  1889. 
Alex.  Wiiichell.    Am.  Geol.,  IV,  Sept..  1889,  pp.  129-139. 
Am.  Jour.  S<'l.,  V.  1848.  pp.  217-227. 

Howell,  Edwin  Eugene. 

Bom  in  (ienesee  County,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1845.  In  1872-1873,  geologist  with 
Wheeler  8ur\'ey  west  of  one-hundrwlth  meridian.  In  1874.  connecte<l  with  the 
Powell  sur\'ey  of  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

HUBBAKD,  BeLA. 

Bom  in  Hamilton,  Madison  County,  X.  Y.,  April  23,  1814;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  13,  1896.  Graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1834.  Removed  to  Detroit, 
*Mich.,  in  1835.  ■  Assistant  State  geologist  of  Michigan,  1838-1841. 

Biofrr.  Mag.  of  WeHt«ni  History.  IV,  1886. 
Hubbard,  Oliver  Pavson.     Chemist. 

Bora  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  March  31,  1809;  died  in  New  York  City,  March  9,  1900. 
Awistant  to  B.  Silliman  in  chemistry  at  Yale,  1831-18:^6.  In  183H-1866,  professor  ot 
chemistrj',  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  Darmoiith  College,  Hanover,  N.  II.  Ijecturer 
on  chemistry  and  pharmacy  at  name  institution,  1860-1883. 

Biogr.  E.  O.  Hovey.    Am.  (leol..  June.  1900.  p.  'Sm. 
Hunt,  Tho.ma8  Sterry.     Chemist. 

Bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Septeml>er  5,  182();  died  in  New  York  City,  February  12, 
1892.  In  1846-47,  chemist  to  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont  under  C.  B.  Adams. 
In  1847-1872,  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  geological  survey  of  Canada.  In  1856- 
1862,  lecturer  on  chemical  geology  in  Laval  rniversity  of  (ineWc;  sulj«e<iuently  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  Mc(rill  irniversity,  Montreal.  In  1872-1878, 
professor  of  geology  in  Mas8a(*huHett«<  Institute  of  Technology. 
Biogr.  Pendfor  Frazer.  Am.  <icol..  XI.  1h»j3.  pp.  1-13. 
Canadian  Record  of  Science.  V.  1W2-W.  pp.  14/V-149. 

Hyatt,  Alphei's.     Biologist  and  pah^ontologist. 

Bom  in  Washington  City,  April  5,  18.SH;  died  in  Canihridge,  Mass.,  January  15, 
1902.  In  1867,  curator  in  F>sex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.  In  1871,  elected  custoilian 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  in  1881,  curator;  professor  zoology  and 
paleontology  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Bio^r.  R.  S.  Tarr.     I»op.  Sci.  Monthly,  Dec..  Ihs.5.  pp.  261-267. 

W.  O.  Crofiby.    Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XVI,  190?. 

Irvix<;,  Roland  Dcer.     (4e<>logist. 

Bom  in  New  York,  April  29,  1847;  died  in  Madison,  Wis.,  May  30,  1888.  Began 
active  life  as  superintendent  of  smelting  works  at  (Treenville,  N.  J.  Assistant  on 
State  geological  survey  of  Ohio.  In  1870-1888,  professor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
metallurgy  in  University  of  Wis<'onsin.  In  1873-1879,  assistant  geologist  on  geologi- 
cal sur>'ey  of  Wisconsin.  In  1880-1888,  connected  with  U.  S.  (Geological  Survey, 
working  in  Lake  Superior  region. 

Biairr.  T.  C.  Chamberlin.    Am.  Geol..  111.  188U,  pp.  1-6. 
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Jackson,  Charleh  Thomas.     Geologist  and  chemist. 

Born  in  Plymouth,  Ma8S.,  June  21,  1805;  died  in  •Somerville,  Mase.,  Aagiu>t  28, 
1880.  Eduoateil  as  physician,  but  early  showed  inclination  towanl  geological  work. 
In  1827-28,  made  geological  explorations  in  Nova  »Scotia  in  company  with  Francis 
Alger.  In  1837-1839,  State  geologist  of  Maine.  In  1839-40,  State  geologist  of  Rhcxle 
Island.  In  1839-1843,  State  geologist  of  New  IIam|>8hire.  In  1847,  appointe<l  a  Tniteri 
States  geologist  to  investigate  mineral  land  of  Lake  Superior  region.  Appointed  one 
of  the  State  geologists  of  New  York,  but  declined. 

Blogr.  J.  B.  Woodworth.    Am.  Geol.,  XX,  1897,  pp.  69-110. 

James,  Kdwix.     Physician. 

Bom  in  Weybridge,  Vt.,  August  27,  1797;  died  near  Burlington,  111.,  Octol)er2S. 
1861.  In  1820,  attacheil  in  (Opacity  of  botanist  and  geologist  to  Long's  exploring 
expeilition  to  sources  of  St.  Peters  River. 

Biogr.  Am.  Jour.  Scl..  XXXIII,  1862,  p.  428.  j 

James,  Uriah  Pierhon.     Paleontologist.  ■ 

Bom  in  Goshen,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Deceml)er  30,  1811;  die<l  near  Ix)velaii<l, 
Ohio,  February  25,  1889.     Began   life  as  printer  and   stereotyi)er  and  afterwanl? 
became  publisher,  in  which  profession  he  (^ontinueil  till  the  time  of  his  death.    Hi* 
work,  almost  wholly  paleontological,  was  done  during  spare  moments. 
Bioin*.  American  Geologbt,  III,  No.  5,  1889,  pp.  281-285. 

Johnson,  Walter  Rogers.     Chemist. 

Bom  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  June  21, 1794;  died  in  Washington  City,  April  26,  1852. 
Prior  to  1836  a  teacher.  In  1836-37,  made  a  sur\'ey  of  coal  and  iron  fomiatioiw  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1839-1843,  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1843-44,  (Tovemment  expert  on  relative  value  of  coals.  In  1845,  chemirt 
at  Smithsonian  Institution.  Founder  of  American  Association  of  Naturalists  and 
Geologists. 

Blogr.  LambH  Biogr.  Diet,  of  V.  S. 

Keatino,  William  IIypolitus.     Chemist. 

Born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  August  11,  1799;  died  in  London,  England,  May  17, 
1840.     In  1822-1828,  professor  of  chemistry  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1823,  accompanied  Maj.  8.  H.  Long  in  ex|)edition  to  sources  of  the  St.  Peters  River. 
Biogr.  Lamb's  Biogr.  Diet,  of  U.  S. 

Krrr,  Washin(;ton  Carutheks.     (icologist. 

Born  in  the  Alamance  region  of  (Tuilford  County,  N.  C,  May  24,  1827;  died  in 
Asheville,  N.  C,  August  9,  1885.  At  one  time  professor  in  Marshall  rniversity, 
Texas,  resigning  in  1852  to  become  a  computer  in  the  office  of  the  Nautical  Almanat'. 
In  1857-1865,  professor  in  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina.  In  1866-1882,  State 
geologist  of  North  ( 'arolina.  In  1882-83,  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Suney. 
Biogr.  J.  a.  Holmes,  Jonrn.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Soc.*.  Part  II,  1887.  pp.  1-24. 

KiN(;,  Clarence.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Newport,  K.  I.,  January  6,  1842;  died  in  Phconix,  Ariz.,  December  24, 
1901.  (Graduated  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1862.  In  1863,  made  a  horseback 
journey  across  the  continent,  and  for  three  years  was  volunteer  assistant  to  Prof. 
J.  I).  Whitney  on  the  geological  survey  of  California.  During  1865-66,  made  an 
exploration  of  the  desert  regions  of  southern  California  and  Arizona  as  scientific  aid 
to  General  McDowell.  In  1866-07,  organiziMi  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  40th  Pw- 
allel  and  was  appointed  dirt»(tor.  From  J870  until  1881,  director  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized U.  S.  (ieological  Survey. 

Biogr.  S.  F.  Knimoiiii.  Am.  Joiir.  Sci.,  Mjircli.  1902.  pp.  L»*24-2:J7. 

a,  F.  Emmons,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour..  Dec.  2«,  11H)1,  p.  844:  Jan.  4,  1902,  pp.  1,  8, 
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fCiNf},  Franklin  Hiram. 

Bom  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  8,  1848.     Cinulnated  from  State  Normal  School, 
iVhitewater,  in  1872.     On  Wiwonsin  ^eolrj^cal  survey,  1873-1876;  professor  of  nat- 
iral  wieneop,  River  Falln  State  Normal  Sc^liool,  1878-1888;  since  1888,  professor  of 
igricultural  physics  at  University  of  Wist^onsin. 
KiTt'iiELL,  William.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  h:ast  Madi8<»n,  X.  J.,  April  21, 1827;  die<l,  I)e<renil)er 2?),  18<>1.    Stmliwl  medi- 
cine, but  did  not  engage  in  its  practice.    Taught  natural  sciences  in  Newark  Institute, 
and,  al>out  1850,  went  to  Europe  and  stuclied  in  the  Mining  School  at   Freiberg, 
Germany.     In  1854-1856,  State  gCK)logist  of  New  Jersey. 
Lapham,  Increase  Allen.     Naturalist. 

Rim  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1811;  die<i  near  Oconomowois  Wis.,  St»j»teml)er, 
1876.  An  all-round  scit^ntist  and  tnlucator;  author  of  many  pajiers  on  botany,  clima- 
tology, anrlueology,  cartography,  and  geology.  Chief  geologist  of  Wisconsin,  1873- 
1875.* 

BIrtKr.  N.  H.  Winchvll,  American  (JeoloKint,  XIII,  1891,  pp.  l-iis. 
Lea,  Isaac.     Conchologist  and  mineralogist. 

I^>m  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Marcli  4,  1792;  diinl  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  De<*ember 
R,  188<>.  Traine<l  to  men'antile  life  in  Phila<lelphia,  retiring  from  business  in  1851. 
Was  an  authority  on  the  Unionidjc,  of  whicli  he  made  a  very  large  coll<H'tion,  sul)se- 
quently  willed,  tr)gether  with  his  large  and  valuable  collotition  of  minenilsan<l  gems, 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Wasliington. 

Blofcr.  Pop.  Sciein?e  M«)nthly.  July,  1W4,  pp.  1(M-411. 

Wm.  H.  DhU,  Some  American  Conchologiste.    Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  WanhinKton.  IV,  ISW-XS,  pp.  llR-120. 

Lb  Conte,  John  Lawrence.     Naturalist. 

Born  in  New  York,  May  3,  1825;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  15,  1883. 
His  work  was  mainly  in  entomology. 
Le  Conte,  Joseph.     Physician  and  naturalist. 

Born  c)n  Woodmanston  plantation,  Liberty  tV>unty,  (ra.,  February  26,  1823;  die<i 
in  Yosemite,  Cal.,  July  6,  UK)l.  Of  Huguenot  and  Puritan  ancestry.  In  1845,  gradu- 
ated from  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  anil  lx»came  pra<"ticing 
physician  in  Georgia.  In  1850,  studied  at  Cambridge  under  Agassiz;  in  1852,  profes- 
sor of  science  at  Oglethorpe*  University,  Midway,  (ia. ;  in  18.53-I85(),  professor  of 
natural  history  at  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. ;  in  1857-1868,  proft»ssor  of 
::heniifitry  and  geology  at  South  Carolina  College,  ColumlHa;  in  1S69,  calle<l  to  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  HU  chair  of  l>otany,  zoology,  and  geology,  remaining  there 
antil  his  death.     A  voluminous  writer  on  geology  and  kindred  subjects. 

Biofcr.  S.  B.  rhrlfity,  TraiiP.  Amer.  In^t.  Min.  FAiga.,  XXXI,  1902,  pp.  7Ci5-793. 
Lbidy,  J<»skpii.     Vertebrate  j>aleontologist. 

Bom  in  Phila<lelphia,  Pa.,  Sei)teml)er  9,  1823;  di(Hl  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August 
iO,  1891.  P^lucated  as  a  physician,  and  in  1844,  assistant  in  chemical  lal)oratory  of 
Doctors  Hare  and  J.  h.  R(»gers.  In  1846,  demonstrator  i>f  anatomy  in  fhe  Franklin 
Me^Iical  C<»llege.  In  1852,  sulwtituteil  for  Doctor  Horner  as  professor  of  anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1853,  on  the  death  of  r)oct<»r  Horner,  ek»cte<l 
to  full  professorship.  In  1871,  appointe<l  i)rofes**or  of  natursil  history  in  SwarthnK)re 
College.  Was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  take  up  the  study  of  vertebrate  fossils, 
Jtnd  was  prominently  identified  with  the  early  Hay<len  and  other  western  geological 
sind  geographi(.'al  surveys. 

Blogrr.  E.  J.  Nolan,  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  XVII,  Sept.  1S«0,  pp.  684-91. 
[..E8LEY,  J.  Peter.     Toi)ographer  and  gtH>logist. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia,  SeptemlnT  17,  1819,  of  Scotch  extraction;  die<l  in  Milton, 
Mass.,  June  1,  1903.  In  1881)-1841,  a.»*sistant  <»n  the  State  surv<»y  of  Pennsylvania 
under  H.  D.  Rogers^  mainly  in  the  i*apacity  of  topographer.    l\\  lft4T ,  bfecaxwa  \a»\x^\ 
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of  a  O>ngregational  Church  in  Milton,  Mass.  This  he  soon  resigned,  and  thereafter 
devoted  himself  to  science.  Was  United  States  commissioner  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
in  1867.  In  1872,  professor  of  geology  and  dean  of  faculty  in  scientific;  department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1874,  chief  geologist  of  the  second  geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Blogr.  Pop.  8ci.  Monthly,  Sept.  1884,  pp.  693-5. 

Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  XV,  1904,  p.  532. 

Persifor  Frazer  in  American  Geologist,  XXXII,  No.  3, 1903,  pp.  132-6. 

Lesquerecx,  Leo.     Botanist  and  paleobotanist. 

Bom  in  Fleurier,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  November  18,  1806;  died  in  Columbms, 
Ohio,  October  25,  1889.  Came  to  America  in  1848  and  worked  first  at  Boeton  with 
Agassiz  and  subsequently  with  Sullivant  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Serve<i  as  paleobotanist 
on  geological  sur\'ey8  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas;  also 
in  a  similar  capacity  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur%'ey  under  F.  V.  Hayden. 

Biofcr.  Edward  Orton,  American  Geologist,  V,  1890.  pp.  284-296. 

L.  R.  McCabe  in  Pop.  8cl.  Monthly,  XXX,  Apr.  1887,  pp.  835-10;  XXXVIII,  Dec.  1«89,  p.  aWJ. 

LiEBBR,  Oscar  Montgomery,     (jeologist. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  September  18, 1830;  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  June  27, 18H2. 
In  1850-^1,  State  geologist  of  Mississippi;  in  18f54-55,  State  geologist  of  Alabama: 
and  in  1856-1860,  State  geologist  of  South  Carolina. 

BloR.  Lamb's  Biog.  Diet,  of  U.  8. 
LrrTLE,  George.  Geologist. 

Bom  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Febniary  11,  1838.  Graduated  from  University  of  Ala- 
bama in  18f56;  professor  natural  sciences,  Oakland  CJollege,  Mississippi,  1860-61; 
State  geologist  of  Mississippi,  1866-1872;  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geolog}*,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,  1866-1874  and  1881-1889;  State  geologist  of  Geoi^gia,  1874-188J: 
professor  of  geology  and  agriculture,  University  of  Georgia,  1878-1880. 
Litton,  Abram.     Chemist. 

Born  in  Dublin,  Irt»land,  May  20, 1814;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Septenil^er  23,  li*01. 
Came  to  America  about  1817.     For  two  seasons  connecte<l  with  geological  !Bur\er 
under  D.  D.  Owen,  and  rei)orted  on  lead  mines  of  southeast  Missouri  in  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Survey. 
IxK'KE,  John. 

Bom  in  I^empster,  N.  H.,  February  19, 1792;  died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  10, 1S.>8. 
By  profession  a  physician  and  teacher.  In  1835-36,  professor  of  chemistry  in  thf 
:Medical  College  of  Ohio.  In  1837-1839,  assistant  to  W.  W.  Mather  on  the  State  ^>- 
logiial  survey  of  Oliio.  In  18;i?)-1844,  assistant  to  D.  D.  Owen  in  the  survey  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  United  States.  In  1847-i8,  aid  to  Jackson  in  surveys  of  the 
mineral  lands  of  Michigan.  More  widely  known  for  his  magnetic  and  astrouomiitil 
researches  than  as  a  geologist. 

Biogr.  N.  H.  Winchell.  American  Geolojrist,  XIV,  1894,  pp.  341-56. 
L(K3AN,  William  Edmond.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  April  20,  1798;  died  in  Castle  Malgwyn,  Llechry«l, 
South  Wales,  June  22,  1875.  t^lncated  in  Scotland  and  passed  his  early  manhood  in 
England  and  Wales,  but  returned  to  America  in  1840.  During  1842-1870,  direft<^»r 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada. 

Biogr.  B.  J.  Harrington,  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  E.  Logan.  Montreal,  1888.    AIho  Geol.  Soi",  London  »wl 
Canadian  Naturalist,  n.  ser.,  VIII,  No.  1.  1875, 

Macfarlane,  James.     lawyer. 

Born  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Sei)tember  2,  1819;  die<l  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  October  12. 
1 885.    Engineer  of  the  North  Branch  C -anal ;  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  at  Towanda; 
a  successful  (^oal  operator  and  railway  builder.     Author  of  The  Coal  Regions  of 
America  and  An  American  (Jeological  Railway  (iuide. 
Biogr.  L  V.  White,  Amfiikan  Oco\oR\ft\., \\i,  V!a\,  vv-  U6-U9. 
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Maclure,  William. 

Born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1763;  died  in  San  Angel,  Mexico,  Marcb  23, 1840.  Came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  19  on  mercantile  business  but  returned  almost  immediately 
to  London,  where,  as  partner  in  the  house  of  Miller,  Hart  &  Co.,  he  remained  until 
1796,  accumulating  a  considerable  fortune.  In  the  last-name*!  year  he  again  came 
to  America  and,  it  is  said,  took  out  naturalization  papera.  He  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  fH-ience  and  for  twenty-two  years,  beginning  with  Deceinlx^r,  1817,  was  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  to  which  institution  he  donated 
his  valuable  private  library  and  $25,000  in  money. 

Biogr.  S.  G.  Morton,  Mem.  of  Wm.  Madure,  read  July  1, 1841,  and  published  by  direction  of 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Marcou,  Jules.    Geologist. 

Bom  in  Salins,  Jura,  France,  April  20, 1824;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  17, 1898. 
Came  to  America  in  1847  and  was  associateil  for  a  time  with  Ix)uis  Agassiz.  In  1853 
entere<l  United  States  service  and  was  one  of  the  geologists  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Survey  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  the  author  of  a  geological  map  of  the  United 
States.  In  1853  returned  to  Europe  and  was  professor  of  geology  in  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  Zurich  until  1859.  In  1860-1864,  in  charge  of  division  of  paleontology  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Cambridge. 
Marcy,  Oliver.     Educator. 

Bom  in  Coleraine,  Mass.,  February  13,  1820;  died  in  Evanston,  111.,  March  19, 
1899.  Instructor  in  mathematics  and  geology  at  Wilbraham,  Mans.,  for  sixteen  years 
prior  to  1862,  when  he  >^a8  elected  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Northwestern 
University,  at  Evanston,  111. 

Biogr.  A.  R.  Crook.  American  Geologi«t,  XXIV,  IXW,  pp.  67-72. 
Marsh,  Othnibl  Charles.     Vertebrate  paleontologist. 

Bom  near  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Octol)er  29,  1831;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March 
18,  1899.  Professor  of  vertebrate  paleontology  in  Yale  College  from  1866  to  time  of 
death.  Vertebrate  imleontologint,  U.  S.  (leological  Survey,  1882-1899.  Honorary 
curator  vertebrate  paleontology,  U.  S.  National  Mu.«euiii,  1894-1899.  Since  1870 
identified  with  explorations  in  the  West,  and  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  together 
the  large  and  valuable  collection  of  vertebrate  remains  now  in  the  National  Museum. 
Biogr.  C.  E.  Beecher.  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  VII,  1899,  pp.  403-"28. 

Marvine,  Archibald  Robertson.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  September  26,  1848;  died  in  Washington  City,  March  2, 
1876.  In  1870,  assistant  geologist  to  the  Santo  Domingo  expedition.  In  1871, 
astronomer,  and  afterwards  geologist  to  the  Wheeler  surveyw  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  In  1872,  with  Professor  Pumj>elly  in  the  Keweenaw  copper  district  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  from  1873  until  his  death,  connected  with  the  U.  S.  (reographical 
and  Geologii»l  Sur\'ey8  under  F.  V.  Hay  den. 

Biogr.  Pop.  8ci.  Monthly.  IX.  1876.  p.  383. 

Biogr.  J.  W.  Powell,  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Washington.  II.    1874-1878.    Appendix  X,  p.  (53), 

G.  K.  Gilbert,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  XI,  1876,  p.  424. 

Mather,  William  Williams.     Geologist. 

Bora  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1804;  died  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  26, 
1859.  Trained  at  West  Point  Military  Academy.  In  1829-1835,  assistant  professor  in 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  at  that  academy.  In  18Ii;5,  professor  of  geology 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1835,  assistant  to  G.  W.  Featherston- 
haugh.  For  a  short  period  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the 
University  of  Louisiana.  In  1836-1846,  in  charge  geological  survey  first  district.  State 
of  New  York.  In  1837-1839,  State  geologist  of  Ohio,  and  made  geological  reconnais- 
sance of  Kentucky  in  1838-39.  In  1842-1850,  connected  with  the  Ohio  University  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  capacity  of  professor  of  natural  sciences,  or  vice-president  and  a^it- 
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ing  president.     Acting  professor  of  geology  at  Marietta  College,  1846.    Agricnltural 
chemist  to  the  State  and  secretary  of  the  State  boani  of  agriculture,  Ohio,  1850-l8.>4. 

Blogr.  L4irab'8  Diet,  of  the  U.  S. 
Meek,  Fielding  Bradford.     Paleontologist. 

Bom  in  Madison,  Ind.,  Decemlwr  10,  1817;  died  in  Washington  City,  DecemWr 
21,  1876.  Assistant  to  D.  D.  Owen,  surveys  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnefou. 
1H48-49.  Assistant  to  James  Hall,  1852-1858.  Associated  with  F.  V.  Hayden  on 
the  Western  Sur\'ey8  beginning  with  1853.  In  1868,  removed  to  Washington,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 

Biogr.  C.  A.  White.  Mem.  Nat  Acad.  Sol.,  1S96. 
Mitchell,  Elisha.     Naturalist. 

Bom  in  Washington,  Conn.,  August  19,  1793;  died  on  Black  Mountain,  X.  C, 
June  27,  1857.  Professor  of  mathematics,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1818  uutil 
his  death,  which  was  the  result  of  an  accident  while  exploring  what  is  now  known 
as  Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  an  all-round  naturalist,  and  remeui- 
bered  for  his  works  on  the  geology  and  general  natural  history  of  the  State  and  the 
Mount  Mitchell  localities  in  particular. 

BiORr.  Journal,  Klisha  Mitchell,  Sci.  8oc..  1. 1884,  p.  6. 
Obit.  Amer.  Jouni.  Sci.  XXIV,  1857.  p.  IW. 

MiTtHiLL,  Samuel  L.\tham.     Naturalist. 

Boni  in  North  Hemi)8tead,  Longlsland,  August  20, 1764;  dieii  in  New  York  City.  Sep- 
teniher  7, 1831.  Educated  as  a  physician.  In  1792-1801,  professor  of  natural  history, 
chemistry,  and  agriculture  in  (Columbia  College.  In  1801-1813,  served  in  Congiv*. 
In  1808-1820,  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon*?,  ami 
later  professor  of  materia  medica  and  botany  in  the  same  institution.  An  extremely 
versatile  and  gifted  man,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture,  Manufacture,  and  tlie  Useful  Arts,  in  1793. 

Bingr.  H.  L.  Fairehild,  Hi8tor>'  New  York  Acad.  Sol..  1887,  p.  57. 
Morton,  Samuel  (4eorge.    Conchologist  and  paleontologist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  January  26,  1799;  died  in  Philadelphia  May  15,  ISol. 
Trained  for  mercantile  career.  Graduated  at  rniversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  medicine 
in  1820,  and  afterwards  studied  in  Europe.  Practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  Ilif 
synopsis  of  organic  remains  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  the  United  States  gave 
him  scientific  reputation.  In  1830-1843,  professor  of  anatomy  in  Pennsylvania  Me<li- 
cal  College.     President,  Philadelphia  Academy  National  Sciences  in  1849. 

Biogr.  Wm.  H.  Dall.    Some  American  Coiichologlsts.    Proe.  Bio.  Soc.  of  Washin^rton.  IV.  1N»-^. 

p.  la*). 
Mud<;e,  Benjamin  Franklin.     Chemist  and  geologist. 

Born  in  Orrington,  Me.,  August  11,  1817;  died  in  Manhattan,  Kans.,  Noveml?er 
21,  1879.  »lucated  as  a  lawyer.  During  1859-60,  employed  as  chemist  in  oil  retin- 
eries.  In  1864,  appointed  State  geologist  of  Kansas.  In  1865-1873,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Biogr.  S.  W.  Williston.     American  Geologist,  XXIII,  N'o.  6,  1899.  pp.  SS^-^i.^. 

MiRRAv,  Alexander.     (Geologist. 

Born  at  Dollerie  Hoiine,  Oieff,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  June  2,  1810;  died  there, 
Deceml^er  16,  1884.  Came  to( -aiiada  in  1843  as  assistant  to  Logan  on  geological  eur- 
vey  of  Canada.  From  1864  t^  1880,  engaged  in  making  geological  survey  of  »v- 
foundland. 

Biogr.  Robert  Bell.    Cnnadian  Record  of  St*ienee,  V,  1882-3,  pp.  77-96. 
MrRRisn,  John  M. 

Born  in  Cornwall,  England,  March  8,  1820;  died  in  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  August  Kt 
1886.  Was  snix-^rintendent  of  mine  in  Cornwall.  Came  to  America  and  settled  »t 
Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  about  1848.    In  1860  removed  to  Mazomanie,  Wis.,  where  he 
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engaged  in  mercantile  pnrsuitfl  in  1865.     In  early  life  a  regularly  ordaineil  preacher 
in  the  Protestant  Methodiflt  Church.     State  geologist  of  Wieconsin  in  1870. 

Biogr.  Mazomanie,  WK,  "Sickle,  *  Aug.  21.  1886. 
Newberry,  John  Strong;.     Stratigraphic  geologist  and  paleontologist. 

Born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Decern l)er  22,  1822;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Deirend>er 
7,  1892.  Received  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Cleveland  Me<lical  School  in  1848.  I*rae- 
ticetl  medicine  in  Cleveland,  1851-1854.  ( ieologint  with  Lieutenant  Wilkinson's  i>arty 
in  Pacific  Railroad  survey,  1855;  with  Lieutenant  Ives  in  exj)loration  of  Coloratlo 
River  in  1857;  with  Captain  Macom])'s  i»arty  in  Mexico  in  1859.  From  l8ftH  to  the 
time  of  his  death  professor  of  geology  and  i>aleontology  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York  City.     In  1869-1884,  State  geologist  of  Ohio. 

Biogr.  J.  J.  Stevenson.    Am.  GeologLst.  XII.  1803,  pp.  1-26. 
J.  F.  Kemp.    School  of  Mines  Quarterly.  1H93. 
H.  L.  Fairchild.    Hist.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Science.M,  1H87. 

Newton,  Henry.     Ge<.)logi8t. 

IV)rn  in  New  York,  August  12,  1845;  died  in  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  August  5,  1877. 
( Graduated  from  College  of  City  of  New  York  and  from  Columbia  College  (S(!liool  of 
Mine«).  In  1869-1876,  assistant  in  metallurgy  and  geology  at  Columbia.  Assistant 
geologist  of  Ohio  geological  survey  and  in  187(5,  assistant  engineer  on  Black  Hills 
expe<lition.  In  1877,  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralojry  and  metiillurgy  in  Ohio 
State  University,  but  did  not  live  to  fill  that  chair. 
NiLEs,  William  IIar.mon.     Geologist  and  educator. 

Born  in  Northampton,  Mass.    Educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale.    I*rofes.«or  of  physical 
geology  and  geography  in  the  Massjichusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1871-1878; 
professor  of  geology  and  geography,  1878-1902. 
Norwood,  Joseph  Granville.     Physician  and  j>aleontologiHt. 

liom  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  December  20,  1807;  died  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  May  6, 
1895.  E/iucated  as  a  physician.  In  1840-1848,  }>rofessor  of  surgery  in  Ma<lison  Medical 
Institute,  Indiana.  In  1843-1847,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  St.  I^>uis  University. 
In  1847-1851,  assistant  gef>logist  with  D.  I>.  Owen  on  the  surveys  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  In  1851-1858,  State  geologist  of  Illinois.  In  1858-18<)0,  assistant  gi'ol- 
ogist  of  Missouri.  In  1860-1870,  ])rofessor  of  geology,  chemistry,  and  natural  sciences 
in  University  of  Missouri.     Writings  on  geology  mainly  of  a  paleontological  nature. 

BioRf.  G.  C.  Broadhead.    Anier.  ileol.,  XVI,  No.  2,  Aug..  18%,  p.  (iO. 
Olmsted,  Denison.     Educator. 

Born  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  18,  1701;  died  in  New  Haven  May  13,  1859. 
He  waa  gratluated  from  Yale  in  1813.     Tutor  there,  1815-1817.     In  1817,  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.     In  1824-25,  engaged  in 
making  a  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  North  Carolina.     During  1825  to 
1835,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale.     From  1835  to  time 
of  his  last  illness,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  Yale.     Author 
of  text-books  on  natural   philosophy,  astronomy,  and  meteorology,  and  i)erhaps 
most  widely  known  by  his  papers  on  meteoric  showers. 
Blogr.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  XXVIII,  Nov..  IS-Sy.  pp.  liW-llH. 
New  Englander,  August.  1859. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Jan.,  Ih<x\  pp.  401-4tK 

Obton,  Edward.    Geol(»gist. 

Bom  in  Deposit,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1829;  died  in  Columbus,  r)hio, 
October  16,  1899.  Studied  for  tiie  ministry  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Downsville,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  In  185H  he  resigned  to 
become  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 
Principal  of  the  preparatory  department  of  Antioch  College,  in  Yellowsprings,  Ohio, 
from  18d5  to  1872,  being  elected  to  the  presi<lency  of  the  c()llege  at  the  l«A.\viT  «\3b\ji. 
Became  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  1%7^,  >N\\\e\\  vQ(&\\A.Qi^  V^  oiv^^x^- 
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pied  until  time  of  his  death.     Became  State  geologist  of  Ohio  in  1882.     His  principal 
work  as  an  investigator  related  to  the  occurrence  and  origin  of  petroleum  and  tUyg. 

BiogT.  J.  J.  Stevenson.    Joum.  of  Geol.,  VIII,  No.  8. 1900,  pp.  206-213. 

Science,  Jan.  6, 1900.  pp.  1-12. 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  March,  1900,  pp.  607-613. 

Amer.  Geologirt,  XXV,  Apr.,  1900,  pp.  197-210. 

E.  O.  Hovey.    Eng.  &  Mln.  Joum.,  XLVIII,  No.  17,  Oct.  21, 1899,  p.  485. 

Owen,  David  Dale.    Geologist. 

Bom  near  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  June  24,  1807;  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
November  13,  1860.  Came  to  America  in  1824,  but  returned  to  Scotland  in  1826, 
returning  again  to  America  in  1827.  Graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1886.  Con- 
nected with  State  geological  survey  of  Tennessee  under  Troost.  State  geol<>gii?t  of 
Indiana,  1837-38.  Made  surveys  of  the  Dubuque  and  Mineral  Point  districtii  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  1839-40.  In  1847,  was  appointed  United  States  geologii<t.  and 
directed  to  make  survey  of  the  Chippewa  land  district.  In  1854,  was  appointe<l 
State  geologist  of  Kentucky;  in  1857,  State  geologist  of  Arkansas;  in  1859,  appointed 
for  the  second  time  State  geologist  of  Indiana. 

Biogr.  American  Geologist,  IV,  Aug.,  1889,  pp.  65-72. 
Owen,  Richard.    Educator. 

Born  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  January  6,  1810;  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind., 
March  25,  1890.  Came  to  America  with  his  brother,  David  Dale  Owen,  in  1K27. 
Was  chief  assistant  to  his  brother,  David  Dale,  during  explorations  of  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  For  a  time  professor  in  Western  Military  Institute  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  State  University  in  Nashville.  Professor  of  natural  sciences  in 
University  of  Indiana  from  1864  to  1879. 

Biogr.  Pop.  8ci.  Monthly,  XXIII,  pp.  109-113;  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  XXXVII,  p.  144. 
Pealb,  Albert  Charles.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Hecksherville,  Pa.,  April  1,  1849.  Graduated  from  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, M.  D.,  in  1871.  Mineralogist  and  geologist,  U.  S.  (Jeologii-al  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  Territories,  1871-1879;  geologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Suney, 
1881-1898.  Since  1898  he  has  had  cliarge  of  paleobotani^til  collections  in  U.  S. 
National  Museum. 
Percival,  James  Gates.     Geologist  and  litterateur. 

Born  in  Kensington,  Conn.,  September  15,  1795;  died  in  Hazelgreen,  W's.,  May 
2,  1856.  Received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1820,  but  never  practiced  medicine.  In 
1824,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  In  1835,  was 
appointed,  in  company  with  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  to  make  geological  and  mineral- 
ogical  survey  of  Connecticut.  State  geologist  of  Wisconsin,  1854-1856. 
Blogr.  Am.  Joum.  Sci..  XXII,  18o<;.  pp.  lfiO-1. 
Geol.  Survey  of  Wisconsin.  lH5(i.    Preface. 

Perry,  John  Bulkley.     Clergyman  and  geologist. 

Born  in  Richmond,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  December  12,  1825;  died  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  October  30,  1872.  Graduated  in  theology  from  Andover  in  1853,  and 
was  preacher  until  1867.  In  that  year  was  appointed  lecturer  on  geology  and  as»ii=t- 
ant  to  Jjoma  Agassiz  in  paleontol/Dgy  at  Harvard.  In  1869,  lectured  on  geology  in 
University  of  Vermont.     In  1871,  accepted  professorship  of  geology  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Hemminwnys  Gazetteer  of  Vt..  for  1904. 

Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  IV.  18?2,  p.  424. 

Pefer,  Robert.     Chemist. 

Bom  in  Cornwall,  England,  January  21,  1805;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  1894.  Came 
to  America  in  1821.  In  1830,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Western  University  of 
Penn.sylvania.  In  1832,  profe.«sor  of  chemistry  in  Morrison  College,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Also  serve<i  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Transylvania  University  and  in  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville,    Subsequent  to  1865,  profeesor  of  chemistry  in  the 
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Kentucky  State  Coll^jre.  Was  at  the  head  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  1854-1861,  and  particularly  active  in  the  study  of  soils  and  min- 
eral waters. 

Bi«)gr.  Memorial  TranR.  Ky.  State  Med.  S(xr.  ITI,  1895. 
Potter,  William  Blkex^ker.     Mining;  engineer  and  metal lurgint. 

Born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  March  2.S,  1K4<).     (Ira<luated  from  Columbia,  1866; 
a^fsistant,  geology,  Columbia,  1869-1871.     Asnistant  on  gcologi<-al  survey  of  Ohio; 
profe8f*or  mining  and  metallurgy,  Washington  University,  St.  I/niis,  1871. 
P«»WELL,  John  We«lev.     Ethnologint  and  iidniiniHtrator. 

Born  in  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  March  24,  1S34;  die<l  in  Haven,  Me.,  September 
23,  1902.  Served  through  civil  war,  reaching  rank  of  major.  After  war,  profes- 
sor oi  geology  in  Illinois  Wcsleyaii  University  and  Illinois  Normal  University. 
Explore*l  Gnmd  Canyon  of  Colonulo,  1869.  In  1871-1879,  at  head  of  survey  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  1879,  the  Bnr<»an  of  Ethnology  was  establisluKl  and  Major 
Powell  made  dinn^tor,  a  place  that  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1881-1894,  also  director 
of  U.  S.  (Jeological  Survey. 

Wm.  11.  Brewer.    -\iii.  .T<»ur.  Sri..  XIV.  Nov..  1«JK».     pp.  377-3X2. 

HUtKr.  (f.  I*.  MiTrill.    .\ni.  (JeoloKi.st,  Juiu-.  '(«.    pp.  ;«7-y33. 

Prime,  Frederick,     (ieologist  and  metallurgi.'^t. 

Bom  in  Phila<ielphia,  March  1,  1846.  (xraduated  from  Columbia  College,  1865, 
A.  M.  Studied  four  years  at  Royal  S<!hool  of  Mines,  Kreil)erg,  Saxony.  Assistant 
professor  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  1869-70;  professor  geology  and  metallurgy, 
Lafayette  College,  1870-1879;  as.Mistant  SUitt^  geologist  of  Pennsylvania,  1874-1879; 
professor  natural  history,  (iirard  College,  since  1895. 
PrMPKLLV,  Rapuakl.     <ieologist. 

Born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. ,  SeptemlK'r  8,  1887.  In  l862-<i8,  employed  in  economic  work 
by  Ja|Mmi*st»  and  Chinese  (.iovernments.  In  18()5,  apiK)inte<l  professor  of  mining 
engineering  in  Harvanl  University.  In  1S6^)-I871,  St^ite  geologist  of  Michigan,  and, 
1872-73,  director  of  State  survey  of  Missouri.  In  1881,  director  northern  tninsconti- 
nental  survey,  and,  1884-1890,  in  charge  archean  division  of  the  V.  S.  (leologit^al 
Sur\-ey. 

Biogr.  Nat  CyrlopediR.  VI,  p.  3tVl. 
Redfieli),  William  C.     Meteorologist. 

Born  near  MiddU'town,  Conn.,  March  26,  1789;  died  in  New  York  City,  Febniary 
12,  1857.  Wrote  principally  on  meteor(»logy,  being  the  author  of  some  62  ]>aj>ers  on 
this  subject.  Also  wrote  artich^s  on  geology,  with  i)articular  reference  to  the  eastern 
Triassic  areas. 

Bio<?r.  Am.  Jour.  SH,.  XXIII,  18r>7.  i»p.  2y2-'2y:^:  XXIV,  ls.'>7.  pp.  :\r^'>-'M:i:  Caimdiau  Nat.  Si  (Jeol.. 

II,  1H.'S7,  pp.  4'H\-4U'k 
H.  L.  Fairehild.    Historv  of  Now  York  Anulemy  of  Solour*-.  18^7,  i>p.  7(i-M. 

RoEPPER,  W1LLIA.M  T.     Mineralogist. 

Born  in  Peilau,  lA)wer  Silesia,  March  7,  1810;  dit-d  in  lic^thlehem,  Pa.,  March  11, 
1880.  Came  to  America  in  1840  in  the  siTvicc  of  the  Moravian  Church.  In  1866, 
was  ap[)ointe<l  professor  of  mineralogy  an«l  geology  and  curator  <»f  museum  in  I^'high 
University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  retaining  the  professorship  for  three  ytjars,  lait  remain- 
ing curator  until  1871.     His  writings  were  mostly  of  a  mineralogical  nature. 

BkJjfr.  Am.  Jour.  8ci..  XIX.  ixMO,  p.  :U0. 
R<KiERM,  Henry  Darwin.     (Geologist. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  August  1,  1808,  an<l  died  near  (ilasgow,  Scotland,  May  29, 
1866.  Professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosoi)liy  in  Dickinson  College,  1h;M)-81. 
Professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  18.'^'>-1846. 
State  geologist  of  New  Jerst»y,  18.'J5-1840;  State  ge»)logist  of  Pennsylvania,  184ti-1852; 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  University  of  (Jlasgow,  Sc'otland,  1857-I86ft. 
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Ro(SEiw,  William  Barton.    Geologist  and  educator. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  7,  1804;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  30, 1882. 
Profeflsor  in  William  and  Mary  College,  1827-1835.  Professor  of  natural  hu<ton, 
^University  of  Virginia,  18:^5-1853.  Director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Virginia, 
1835-1842.  One  of  the  founders  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1862  to  the  tiaie  of  his  death.  President  of  American  A8»»ciation  f«»r 
the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1875. 

Blogr.  Pop,  aci.  Monthly.  IX.  1876,  pp.  606-«ll. 

Life  and  Letters  of  W.  B.  RogrerH,  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridgre,  Mawi. 

RoMiN(iER,  Carl  Litdwio.     Physician  and  paleontologist. 

Bom  in  Schnaitheini,  Wurtteml)erg,  Gennany,  December  31,  1820.  Graduate! 
from  l^niversity  of  Ti'ibingen  in  1839.  Assistant  in  chemical  lal)oratory  of  same  nni- 
versity,  1842-1845.  In  1845-1848,  studied  geological  structure  of  various  countries  of 
Eun>i)e.  Came  to  United  States  in  1848  and  practiced  medicine  in  Cincinnati  for 
twenty-five  yean*.  In  1870-1883,  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Michigan. 
RiTFPiN,  Edmund.     Agriculturist. 

Born  in  Primre  George  County,  Va.,  January  5,  1794;  died,  June  17,  1865.  Wrott* 
principally  on  soils  and  manures.  For  a  time  agricultural  sur\'eyor  (»f  S<mth  CanJina, 
Russell,  Israel  Cook,     (ieologist  and  ge<jgrapher. 

Bom  in  Garrattsvillc,  N.  Y.,  Deceml)er  10,  1852.  Graduate*!  from  New  York 
University.  Postgraduate  studies  in  Scliool  of  Minc^,  Columbia.  Memlier  V.  S. 
Transit  of  Venus  exiHMlition  to  New  Zealand,  1874-75;  assistant  in  geology,  CV>lum- 
bia,  1875-1877;  assistant  geologist  on  U.  S.  Geological  and  (leographic^al  Survey  west 
of  one-hundre<lth  meridian,  1878;  geologist  U.  S.  Geological  8ur\ey,  1880-1892;  pn^- 
fessor  of  geology,  University  of  Michigan,  since  1892. 
Safpord,  James  Merrill.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Putnam  (now  Zanesville),  Ohio,  August  13,  1822.  Graduated  from  Ohio 
University,  at  Athens,  in  1844.  Professor  of  natural  scieni^  at  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity, Lebanon,  Tenn.,  from  1848  to  1872.  State  geologist  of  Tennessee,  1854-1860 
and  1871-1889.  For  twenty-five  years  professor  of  geology  in  Vanderbilt  University. 
1875-1900. 
S(!ii(h>lcraft,  Henry  Rowe.     Explorer. 

Born  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1793;  died  in  Washington  City,  Decemlxr 
10,  1804.  Was  traine<l  as  land  surveyor  and  became  early  connetrttnl  with  western 
exploring  expeditions.  Wa^^  naturalist  and  mineralogist  on  the  expedition  to  explon^ 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  investigate  the  copper  deposits  of  LakeSu[<e- 
rior,  1820-1822.  Trav<'led  extensively  in  central  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
U 24-25.  In  charj^e  of  an  exjH'dition  to  upi)er  Mississippi  Valley  in  18:^2.  Be;»t 
known  as  traveler  and  explorer,  but  his  notes  contain  much  material  which  at  the 
time  was  of  geological  interest  and  imjK)rtance. 
Biogr.  I'op.  Scl.  Monthly.  May.  1H90.  pp.  113-12L 
^  Natioiml  Magazine,  Jan.  1X55. 

ScroDKH,  Samikl  llrnBAKi).     Entomologist  and  paleontologist. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  13,  1837.  Gmduate<l  from  Williams  College,  l**)?: 
Lawrence  Scientititr  School,  B.  S.,  18*>2.  Assisted  Louis  Agassiz  in  Museum  of 
Coni|)arative  Zoology,  Harvanl,  1862-1864;  secretary  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History,  1862-1«70;  president  of  same,  1880-1887.  Paleontologist,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  Voluminous  writer  on  living  and  fossil  insects. 
Selwyx,  Alfrki)  Richard  Cecil.  Stratigraphic  geologist- 
Horn  in  Kilmington,  Somersetshire,  Kngland,  July  28,  1828;  died  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  October  19,  1902.  Assistant  geologist  on  geological  survey  of 
Great  Britain  from  1845  to  1852.  In  1S58,  appointed  to  imdertake  geological  sun'py 
of  Victoria,  Australia;  also  umdv  rei>ort  on  Tasmanian  coal  and  gold  fields,  and  in 
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]sr>9,  made  survey  of  South  Australia.  In  1869,  8ucceede<l  Sir  William  Logan  as 
ilirect«)r  of  geological  survey  of  Canada.  In  1871,  undertook  exploring  expedition 
into  British  Columbia.  His  publications  numl>er  more  than  eighty  l)ooks  and  pam- 
phlets on  geological  subjects. 

Biogr.  Heiir>'  Woodward.    Geological  Magazine,  London.  Feb.,  1899,  pp.  49-65. 

H.  M.  Ami.    American  Geologist,  XXXI.  No.  1,  Jan.  1903,  pp.  1-21. 

SiiALER,  Nathaniel  Southgatk.     Geologist  an<l  e<Uicator. 

Horn  in  Newport,  Ky.,  February  20,   1841.     Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1862. 
InHtrucU>r  zoology  and  geology  Lawrence  S<'ientifio  S(!h(M)l,   1868-1872;   professor 
paleontology,  1868-1887,  and  since  tlien   profe8»<^>r  geology,   Harvard   University; 
ilirector,  Kentucky  geological  survey,  1873-1880. 
Shefard,  Charles  Ui»ham.     Mineralogist. 

Bom  in  Little  Compt^m,  K.  L,  June  29,  1804;  diefl  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  1, 
1S86.  (Jraduate<l  from  Amherst  College  in  1824.  Assisttnl  Professor  Silliman  at  Yale 
College,  1827-1845.  State  mineralogist  of  Connecticut,  18.^5-1887;  1845-1852;  and 
1H61-1877,  professor  of  chemi.stry  and  natural  history  in  Amherst  College,  Massachu- 
setts. During  1854-1861  an<l  18(>.'V  18()9,  professor  of  chemistry  at  South  Carolina 
Me<lical  College,  Charleston. 

Biogr.  Am.  .lourn.  Science,  XXXI.  iss*',.  p.  4K2. 
Sni'MARD,  Ben-jamin  Franklin.     Pak^ontologist. 

Bom  in  Lancaster,  Fa.,  Noveml)er  24,  1820;  died  in  St.  l^uis,  Mo.,  April  14,  1869. 
K<luca'te<l  as  a  physician,  hut  early  IxHtame  interested  in  paleontology.  Contributed 
to  Oweifs  Iiei>ort  on  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Miimesota.  In  1850, 
accompanied  Doctor  Evans  on  his  geological  recoimaissance  of  Oregon.  In  1858,  was 
appr>inted  assistant  geologist  ami  paleontologist  of  the  Missouri  geological  survey 
under  G.  C.  Swallow.  State  geologist  of  Texas,  1858-1861.  His  work  was  almost 
wholly  of  a  paleontol<3gical  nature. 

Biogr.  .\mer.  Geol.,  IV,  N<i.  1.  .July.  1899,  pp.  !-♦;. 
Am.  Jonrn.  Science  iind  Arts.  XLVIII,  IH()9,  p.  21M. 

Silliman,  Benja.min.     Chemist  and  educiitor. 

Born  in  New  Stratford  (now  Trumbull),  Conn.,  August  8,  1779;  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  24,  1864.  I*rof(.»ssor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  at 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Ccmn.,  1H02-1858.  Foun<led  the  American  [Silliman's] 
Journal  of  Science  in  1818.  Was  noted  as  tea<'her,  public  lecturer,  and  writer  more 
than  an  original  investigator. 

Am.  Journ.  of  Science  and  Arts.  XXXIX,  May.  \m.\  p.  i. 

George  P.  Fisher.     Life  of  Benjumin  Silliman.  N.  Y..  Scrlbncr  &  Co..  imi. 

Memoir  of  Benjamin  Silliman  by  Alexis  Cuswrll.     Mem.  Nat.  \vtu\.  «»f  Sci..  I.  1877. 

Biogr.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly.  XXIII.  .Fiine.  \XKi,  pp. 'iAO-JiV,. 

Silliman,  .Benjamin,  Jr.     Chemist. 

Born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  I)ecenil)er  4,  181«;  dic<l  in  New  Haven,  January  14, 
1885.     In  181^7-1846,  a'^sistant  j)rofessor,  and  1887-1885,  profc-^sor  of  trliemistry  at  Yale 
College. 
Smith,  ('.  I).     Clergyman. 

Bom  in  BuncomU*  County.   N.  C,  April  1,   181.S.      By  profession  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  but  during  a  iK)rtion  of  1859  an«l  18(M)  was  connected  with  the  geological 
survey  of  North  Carolina  under  Kl)enezer  Emmons.     Was  also  for  a  timr    onnecteil 
with  the  State  survey  under  W.  ('.  Kerr. 
Smith,  Kihe.ve  Allen.     (Geologist. 

Boni  in  Washington,  Autauga  County,  .Via.,  ()ctol)er  27,  1841.  (iraduate<l  from 
University  of  Alabama,  18<)2.  In  18(>5-1868,  studit»<l  in  ( Jermany,  rt»turning  t<»  America 
and  becoming  assistant  to  Dr.  (u»orge  Little  on  geological  survey  of  Mississippi.  In 
1871  liecame  professor  of  gtM>logy  and  mineralogy  in  Cniversity  f)f  Alal)ama,  an<l  in 
1873  was  appointeil  State  geologist,  which  position  he  still  luAd-t^. 
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Smith,  John  Lawrbncb.     Mineralogical  chemiet. 

Bom  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  December  17,  1818;  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  12, 
1883.  Practicing  physician  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  State  assayer  for  North  and 
South  Carolina.  Mining  engineer  to  the  Turkish  Government,  1846-1850.  Com- 
missioner to  Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  Published  many  papers  on  the  chemical  c<nn- 
position  of  American  minerals  and  was  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  mete^^rites. 

BiogT.  Pop.  8ei.  Monthly,  VI,  Dec.  1874.  pp.  233-236. 

Biogr.  Benj.  Silliman.    Nat  Acad.  Sci.,  Bingr.  Memoirs.    II,  18M6. 

Sqitirb,  Joseph.     Mining  engineer. 

Bom  in  England.  Came  to  America  at  age  of  18.  Employe<l  in  works  of  Peaboly 
Furnace  Company,  at  Providence,  R.  L,  where  he  learned  mining.  Subsequently 
moved  to  Kansas.  In  1859,  went  to  Alabama  and  became  engaged  in  coal  minine 
and  the  work  of  a  mining  engineer.  After  1879  was  employed  part  of  the  time  by 
State  geological  survey. 
Stevenson,  John  James.     Geologist  and  educator. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  October  10,  1841.     Graduated  from  New  York  Univer- 
sity in  1863.     United  States  geologist,  1873-74;  with  Wheeler  survey  west  of  one- 
hundredth    meridian,    1878-1880;    geologist   of    Pennsylvania   geological    snney, 
1875-1878,  1881-82;  professor  of  geology.  New  York  University,  since  1871. 
Swallow,  Geor(4e  Clinton.     Stratigraphic  geologist. 

Bom  in  BuckHeld,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  in  1817;  died  at  Evanston,  111.,  April  2«\ 
1899.  Lecturer  on  botany  as  applied  to  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts  at  Bowdoin 
College,  1843;  principal  of  Brunswick  Female  Seminary,  1843-1849;  princijml  oi 
Hampden  Academy,  Maine,  1849;  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralop 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  1851-1853;  State  geologist  of  MiswMiri. 
1853-1861;  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  science  in  the  University  of  Mispouri. 
1857-58;  assistant  geologist  of  Kansas,  1864;  State  geologist  of  Kansas,  1865-66;  pn>- 
fessor  of  agriculture  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Missouri,  1870; 
professor  of  botany,  comparative  anatomy,  and  physiology  in  medical  s<*hool  of  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1872;  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  dean  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  up  to  1882;  State  inspector  of  mines  of  Montana,  1888-89. 

Biogr.  American  GeologiHt,  XXIV,  July,  1899,  pp.  1-6. 
Taylor,  Richard  Cowlin<j.     Geologist  and  mining  engineer. 

Born  in  Hinton,  Suffolk,  England,  January  18,  1789;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
October  2H,  1851.     Came  to  America  about  18:^. 
Tbschemaciier,  Jamrh  Enolebkrt.     Paleobotanist. 

Bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  June  11,  1790;  die<l  in  Boston,  Mass.,  185.S.    Came 
to  America  February  7,  1832,  and  settle<l  in  Bo8tf)n.     A  business  man  with  wientifir 
tendencies. 
TH<)MPhM)N,  Zadock.     Clergyman. 

Born  in  Bridgewater,  Vt.,  May  23,  1796;  died  in  Barlington,  Vt.,  January  19,  1856. 
First  l>eca!ne  noted  aw  a  compiler  of  almanacs  and  from  his  publication  of  a  gazetteer 
of  Vermont,  which  ai)i>eare<l  in  1826.     Assistant  on  State  geological  sur\'ey  of  Ver 
mont,  1845-1847.     State  naturalist  of  Vermont,  1853-ia56. 
Bio^r.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  Dec,  1901,  pp.  262-267. 
Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  XXII,  IHTKi,  pp.  44^9. 
<f.  H.  Perkins.    AnuTican  Geologist,  XXIX.  No.  2,  1902,  pp.  66-71. 

Trahk,  Joh.n  Boardman.     Surgeon. 

Born  in  Roxbury,  Maw.,  1S24;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  3,  1879.  Ed"- 
cat(Ml  at  Yale.  One  of  the  cliarter  niemlHjrs  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
San  KraiK'iHco.  (Jeolo^int  on  boumlary  Hurvey  l)etween  Mexico,  California,  and 
Nevada;  State  geologist  (»f  California  in  early  fifties.  Assistant  sai^geon  of  volunteer? 
in  <'ivil  war. 

A.  \V.  Vog<les,  Sun  l>iego,  <.'a\, 
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oofrr.  Gkrard.    Chemist  and  geologist. 

k»m  in  Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  March  15,  1776;  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  August 

1850.  Came  to  the  United  States  in  1810  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
iUuJelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1812;  chosen  its  first  president  In 
?1,  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  profes- 

of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Professor  of  chemistry, 
>logy,  and  mineralogy  in  University  of  Najihville,  Tenn.,  1828-1850.  State  geolo- 
t  of  Tennessee,  1831-1850. 

hUftT.  Aiipletrm's  Cylo.  of  Araer.  BIok. 

L.  (-.  (ilonn.    Amer.  Geol.,  XXXV,  No.  2. 1905,  pp.  ?2-W. 

OMEY,  MirHAEL.     Geologist. 

3orn  in  Cork,  Ireland,  September  29  (St.  MichaeVs  Day),  1805;  died  in  Univer- 
r,  Ala.,  March  30, 1857.  Came  to  America  when  alx>ut  17  years  of  age  and  betame 
eacher  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  but  afterwards  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
s  graduate<l  from  Kensselaer  Institute.  State  geologist  of  South  Can)lina  in  1844. 
1847,  was  appointe<l  professor  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  agricultural  chemistry  in 
»  University  of  Alalwima,  and  in  1848,  was  appointeil  State  geologist  without  salary. 
1854,  relinquishe*!  Iiis  professorship  at  the  University  in  order  that  he  might  give 
his  attention  to  the  survey. 

Biogr.  Amor,  (ieol.,  XX,  Oct.  1897,  pp.  20&-212. 
SON,  Philip  Thomas.    Chemist. 

Jorn  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  23, 1709;  died  there  Decemlier  16,  1877.     State  agri- 
tural  chemist  of  Maryland  1858. 
X  Rensselahr,  Stephen-.     Patron. 

Jorn  in  New  York  City,  November  7, 1765;  die<l  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  26, 1839. 
tablished  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1826.  A  general 
:ron  of  the  sciences  and  the  pioneer  of  American  geological  surveys,  F^tcm's  early 
rk  on  the  geology  of  the  Erie  Canal  region  l>eing  (tarried  on  at  his  expense. 

BiogT.  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  XXXVI,  1839.  pp.  15G-164. 
NUXEM,  Lardner.    Cheuiist  and  stratigrapher. 

3om  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  23,  1792;  died  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  January  25,  1848. 
)fessor  of  chetnistr}'^  and  geolog>'  in  Columbia  Cbllege,  S.  C,  from  1820  to  1826.  In 
irge  of  third  district  New  York  survey  from  18:^6-1842. 

Bloffr.  Pop.  del.  Monthly.  April,  189fi,  pp.  833-840. 
\CHSMUTH,  Charles.     Paleontologist. 

iJom  in  Hanover,  (rermany,  September  13,  182i);  died  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  Feb- 
iry  7,  1896.  Came  to  America  in  1852  and  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career,  but 
ng  West  for  his  health  t<x>k  up  scientific  pursuits,  in  which  he  continued  until  his 
ith.  For  seteral  years  assistant  to  Ix)uis  Agassiz  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
ology. 

Bio^.  ChM.  K.  Kcyes  in  American  Geologrist,  XVII.  1896.  pp.  131-13<>. 
ILCOTT,  CHAftLES   DoOLITTLE. 

iJom  in  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1850.  Became  assistant.  New  York 
ite  survey,  1876.  Conne<'te<l  with  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey,  as  geologist  and  pale<m- 
ogist  since  1879,  and  as  Director  since  1894.  From  January,  1897,  to  July,  1898, 
ting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Cambrian  rocks  and 
.nas  of  the  United  States  have  l^een  his  esi>ecial  subjtHrts  of  research. 
HITE,  Charles  Ahiathak.  Paleontologist  ami  stratigrapher. 
3orn  in  North  Dighton,  Mass.,  January  26,  1826.  Graduated  from  Iowa  College. 
.te  geologist  of  Iowa,  1866-1870;  professor  Iowa  State  University,  1867-1873;  pro- 
3or  Bowdoin  College*,  Maine,  1873-1875;  geologist  and  paleontf)logist  to  various 
ited  States  Government  surveys,  1874-1892.  tJonnected  with  the  U.  S.  National 
isenin  since  1876. 
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White,  Ihrael  C.     Geologist. 

Born  in  Monongalia  County,  W.  Va.,  November  1,  1848.  Gradua  e«i  from  Wert 
Virginia  University,  1872,  A.  M.;  assistant  geologist.  Second  Geological  Survey,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1875-1884;  on  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1884-1888;  professor  of  geoloR)*, 
West  ViiTginia  University,  1877-1892.  Specialist  in  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gae. 
State  geologist  of  West  Virginia  since  1897. 
Whitfield,  Robert  Parr.     Paleontologist. 

Bom  in  New  Hartford,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  May  27, 1828.  Assistant  in  paleon- 
tf>logy  on  New  York  State  natural  history  survey,  1856-1876;  U.  S.  Geological  Suney, 
1872;  teacher  and  professor  of  geology,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
1872-1878;  since  1877,  curator  of  geological  department,  American  Museum  Natural 
History. 
Whitney,  Josiah  Dwioht.     Greologist. 

Bom  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  November  23,  1819;  died  in  New  London,  X.  H.. 
August  19,  1896.  Graduate<i  at  Yale,  1839.  In  1840-1842,  assistant  to  Jacksc.u  in 
geological  survey  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1847-1851,  on  survey  of  mineral  land?  of 
I^ke  Superior  distri<^t.  In  1855,  appointed  State  chemist  of  Iowa  and  professor  in 
State  University.  In  1858-59,  associated  with  James  Hall  on  geological  survey  of 
Iowa.  In  1858-1860,  with  Hall  on  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin.  In  1860-1S74, 
State  geologist  of  C^alifornia.  From  1865  to  his  death,  the  Sturgis  Hooy>er  prrifesjsor 
of  geology,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Whittlesey,  Charles.     Stratigraphical  geologist  and  archteologist. 

Bom  in  Southington,  Conn.,  October  4, 1808;  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  IS. 
1886.  (iraduated  from  W^est  Point  in  1831;  resigned  from  army  at  clothe  of  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  from  that  time  to  1837  practiced  law.  In  1837-1839,  assistant  t« 
W.  W.  Mather  in  survey  of  Ohio,  acting  as  topographer,  geographer,  and  geologist. 
In  1844,  geologist  in  exploration  of  copper  region  of  Michigan.  In  1847-1851, 
employed  in  Unite<l  States  survey  of  country  around  Lake  Superior  and  upper  Mis- 
sissippi with  reference  to  mines.  In  1849, 1850,  1858,  explored  valley  of  Menominoe 
River  and  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1848,  connected  with  D.  D.  Owen';: 
survey  of  northern  Wiscom^in.  In  1858-59,  made  geological  surveys  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1860,  assisted  James  Hall  in  survey  of  same  State.  From  1867  to  time  cf 
deatli,  devote<i  tr>  promotion  of  Western  Reserve  and  Northern  Ohio  Historical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  i)resident;  voluminous  writer  on  geology  and  archa-ology  of 
Northwest. 

Biogr.  A.  Wlnchell.  American  Goolojflst,  IV.  18K9,  pp.  257-68. 
Whjht,  O.  W.     Physician. 

State  gtH)lo>;ist  of  Wisconsin  1875,  succtHnling  Lapham,  and  himself  succee<le<l  by 
Chamberlain.     Made  but  one  report. 
WiNTHELL,  Alexander.     Geologist  and  educator. 

Born  in  Northeast,  N.  Y.,  I)eceml)er  :U,  1824;  dietl  in  Ann  Arlx»r,  Mich.,  Febrn- 
ary  19,  1891.  IVgan  hie  as  a  teacher.  On  Otitober  5,  1850,  took  charge  of  an  acaul- 
eiiiy  at  Newln'm,  (ireeiie  County,  Ala.  In  1851,  opened  the  Mesopotamia  Fenialf 
Seminary  in  Kutaw,  Ala.  In  1853,  lxM.'ame  president  of  the  Masonic  University  at 
Selma,  Ala.  On  November  16,  185;5,  was  appointc^d  professor  of  physics  and  civil 
engineering  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  entering  upon  his  duties  January  24, 1854. 
In  1855,  lieoanie  protessor  of  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  in  the  university.  State 
geologist  of  Michigan,  1859-1861  and  1869-1871.  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, 1873-74;  professor  of  geology,  Syracuse  University,  1874-75.  Connected  with 
Vanderbilt  University,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1875-1878.  Professor  of  geology  and 
paleontology  in  Ann  Arl)or,  Mich.,  1879-1891.  Professor  Winchell  was  one  of  ttie 
l>est  known  of  popular  writers  and  lecturers  in  geology. 
Bull.  Geol.  S<x'.  of  America,  III,  1K91,  pp.  A-\,i.  r»4V-59. 
Amor.  (fiH)l..  IX,  ls9r>,  pv"^-^-^^- 
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WixcHELL,  Newton  Hobacb.    Geologist. 

Bom  in  Northeast,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1839.  Employed  on  {geological  survey  of 
Michi^n  in  1860;  graduated  from  Cniversitj^of  Michigan,  1866;  assistant  State  geol- 
olgist  of  Michigan,  1869-70;  assistant  geologiiral  survey  Ohio,  1870-1872;  editor 
Amerii^n  Geologist,  Mimieapolis;  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology,  University 
of  Michigan,  and  State  geologii^t,  1872-1900. 
Wix<;,  Auousrus.     Cleigyman  and  teacher. 

Born  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  Noveml)er  19,  1808;  died  in  Whiting,  Vt.,  January  19, 1876. 
Kdu<*at€Ml  as  a  clergyman,  but  soon  left  the  profession  to  become  a  teacher  and  inves- 
tigator. Publishe<l  practically  nothing,  but  made  very  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
limestone,  slates,  and  quartzites  of  the  Otter  Creek  Valley,  with  a  view  of  settling 
their  geological  age.  His  results  were  communicated  to  Dana,  who  utilized  them  in 
his  pai)ers  ui)on  tlie  Taconic  (question. 

Bio^.  American  Geolof^iHt,  XXVIII,  1901,  pp.  1-8. 
WisLiZENi's,  Frederick  Adolphi's.     Physician. 

Boni   in   Koenigsee,  in   Si'hwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Gennany,  May,  1810;    died   in 
St.  I^Miis,  Mo.,  September  22,  1889.     Gnuluated  from  Tniversity  of  Zurich  in  18,*V1. 
Came  to  .\merica  in  1837,  settling  in  St.  I>>uis.     His  geologi(!al  work  <;hiefly  result 
of  exiKHlitioii  into  Mexico,  reiwrt  of  which  apj)eare<l  in  Washington  in  1848. 
Worth  EN,  A.mos  Henry.     Paleontologist. 

Bom  in  Bradford,  Orange  County,  Vt.,  Octolx^r  31,  1S13;  dm\  in  Warsaw,  111., 
May  6,  1888.  Bt^n  life  as  a  merchant  at  Warsaw,  111.  Assistant  to  J.  (t.  Norwofnl, 
State  geologist  of  Illinois,  in  1853.  Assistant  to  Prof.  James  Hall,  State  geologist  of 
Iowa,  1855-1857.  State  geologist  of  Illinois  from  1858-1888,  and  curator  of  the  State 
Natural  History  Museum  from  1877.  His  work  was  mainly  of  a  paleontological  and 
stratigraphic  nature,  and  related  principally  to  the  Carboniferous  series. 

Biogr.   Cha.M.  A.  Whit«,  Mem.  Nat.  Acad.  8<?i..  Nov.  1m»3.  pp.  341-362. 
E.  O.  ririch.  American  Geologist,  Aug.  1X88.  pp.  114-117. 

Wrkjht,  Charles  E.     Geologist. 

Bom  in  Ck>penhagen,  Lewis  County,  N.  .Y.,  Octol)er  7,  1843;  die<l  in  Mar<iuette, 
Mich.,  March  22,  1888.  Began  life  as  a  (dvil  engineer,  aftt»rwards  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  geology  and  mining  engineering.  Commissioner  of  mineral  statistics  f<»r 
Michigan,  187r>-188:^.  State  geologist  of  Michigan,  1 884-1888.  His  work  was  limited 
mainly  to  the  mining  regions  of  northern  Michigan. 

Blogr.  American  (Jeologlst,  II.  1888.  pp.  307-312. 
Wright,  George  Frederick.     Clergyman  and  glacial  geologi.«t. 

Born  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  January  22,  IHliS.     By  profeasion  a  clergyman,  and  in 
1871  pastor  of  a  Congregational  cliurch  in  Andover,  Mass.     In  1881,  professor  of  Xew 
Testament  Exegesis  in  OV)erlin  Theological  Seminary.     Has  written  extensively  on 
glacial  subjects,  his  most  pretentious  work  Inking  his  Ice  Age  in  North  America. 
Wurtz,  Henry.     Chemist. 

Bom  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  June  5,  1828.     ( Iraduateil  from  Princeton  in  1848. 
In  18ol,  became  instructr)r  in  Yale  si^.ientific  s<rh(M)l.     In  18o;^1855,  chemist  of  the 
ger)U^ical  survey  of  New  Jersey. 
Wymax,  Jeffries.     Anatomist  and  vertebrate  paleontologist. 

Bom  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  August  11,  1814;  died  in  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1874.  Graduated  from  Ilarvanl  in  1833  and  studied  and  practice<l  meilicine. 
Profeaeor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Hamixlen  Sidney  Colk^ge  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1843-1847.  From  1847  to  time  of  his  death,  Hersey  professor  of  anatomy  at  Ilar- 
vanl Ck>llege,  Cambridge. 

Biogr.  A.  8.  Packard,  Nat.  A<>a(1.  Sci..  Biog.  Memoire.  II.  IMHtf. 
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The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Howland  during  hU  travels  abroad, 
which  extended  from  Iceland  to  Burma,  and  loaned  to  tlie  Smithsonian 
Institution,  by  which  it  was  deposited  in  the  I'nited  States  National 
Museum.  Most  of  the  objects  were  obtained  by  him  from  their  orig- 
inal possessors.  Besides  the  o})ject^  heroin  described,  Mr.  llowland's 
deposit  includes  also  several  valualile  Oriental  maimscripts. 

INTRODUCTION. 
THE  FOrNDKK  OF  BUDDHISM. 

Buddhism  arose  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  as  a  schism  or  reformation  of  Brahmanism  in  India.  Its 
founder,  known  by  the  names  of  Gautama,  Sakyamuni,  and  Buddha, 
was  Siddhartha,  son  of  Suddhodanna,  of  the  family  Gautama,  rajah,  or 
chieftain,  of  the  Sakya  clan,  who  were  settled  in  the  (ianges  Valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Nepalese  Himalayas,  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
north  of  Benares,  with  Kapilavatsu  as  capital. 

The  simple  facts  of  the  founder's  career,  so  far  as  they  can  be  freed 
from  the  mass  of  legends  woven  about  his  person,  are  as  follows: 
Siddbaii:ha,  who  was  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  vanity  and  misery  of  life,  retired  from  the  world  at  the  age 
of  29,  after  ten  years  of  married  life.  This  is  called  the  ''(Jreat 
Renunciation.''  For  six  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  and  theology 
of  the  times,  and  to  severe  ascetic  practices,  without  finding  in  either 
a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  existence.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  passed 
through  a  second  mental  crisis.  While  sitting  in  meditation  under 
the  famous  Bo-tree  (a  species  of  Finis  rellgiom)  at  Buddha  Gaya,  he 
attained  to  the  state  of  a  Buddha  -that  is,  of  an  "enlightened  one," 
or  "awakened  one" — having  found  the  c^iuse  of  the  evils  of  life  and 
the  way  of  deliveran(?e  from  them. 
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For  forty-five  j^ears  Buddha  went  about  from  place  to  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Granges,  proclaiming  his  good*  tidings  and  gatherintr 
around  him  a  small  band  of  faithful  followei*s,  the  earliest  inemWrs 
of  his  afterwards  famous  order.  He  died  peacefully  in  the  midst  of 
his  disciples  in  his  eightieth  year  at  Kusinagara^  the  modern  Kasia 
in  the  district  of  Gorakhpur. 

BUDDHA'S   DOCTRINES  (DIIARMA). 

The  substance  of  the  teiu'hing  of  Buddha  is  expressed  in  the  ''Four 
Noble  Truths":  (1)  Existence  is  bound  up  with  sorrow;  {'2)  the  c*Jlu^^'^ 
of  sorrow  are  our  affections  and  passions;  the  craving  for  life  and  i^ 
pleasures,  which  result  in  new  birth;  old  age,  sickness,  and  death.  For 
the  present  life  of  the  individual  is  not  the  first  one.  InniunerahW 
births  have  preceded  it  in  previous  ages.  The  attachment  to  lift*  and 
its  pleasures  proiluces  a  new  being,  and  the  moi*al  cha meter  of  tbe 
ai'tions  of  the  former  existences  fixes  the  condition  of  the  new  l>eincj. 
This  is  called  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  Karma.  It  is  the  agj^re- 
gate  result  of  all  previous  acts,  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
beginning  of  existence,  which,  in  the  Buddhist  conception  of  man. 
constitutes  his  character,  his  real  self,  his  soul,  as  it  were.  This  alone 
endures  when  an  individual  existence  has  come  to  an  end,  tending  to 
form,  as  a  kind  of  transmigration  of  character,  a  new  sentient  l)einor, 
whose  nature,  condition,  and  fortune  it  determines.  Individuals  are 
meri^ly  the  present  and  temporary  links  in  a  long  chain  of  cause  and 
effect.  Each  link  is  the  summarized  result  of  the  various  activities  of 
all  that  have  gone*  before,  and  is,  in  its  turn,  part  and  parcel  of  all 
that  will  follow.  By  the  theory  of  Karma,  Buddhism  explains  fhe 
mystery  of  fate  in  the  apparent  unequal  distribution  here  of  happine^is 
and  woe,  entirely  independent  of  moral  qualities.  What  a  man  reaps. 
Buddhism  teach(»s.  that  he  must  himself  have  sown,  as  whatsoiner  a 
man  sows  that  shall  h(»  also  reap.  (8)  The  cessation  of  sorrow  hv 
suppression  of  desire  and  passion;  (4)  the  way  to  deliverance  by  the 
PVightfold  Path:  (I)  Right  views,  (2)  right  resolutions,  (3)  right  speech, 
(4)  right  conduct,  (5)  right  waj'  of  earning  a  livelihood,  («i)  right 
end(»avor,  (7)  right  thoughts,  and  (8)  right  meditation. 

The  moral  codt^  of  Buddhism  is  comprised  in  the  following  ten  pro- 
hibitions: (1)  Not  to  kill  or  even  injure  any  sentient  being,  (2)  not  to 
st(*al,  (3)  not  to  commit  adultery,  (4)  not  to  lie  or  use  an3^  manner  of 
improper  speech,  (5)  not  to  use  intoxicating  drinks,  (0)  not  to  take 
repasts  at  improper  times  (i.  e.,  after  midday),  (7)  not  to  attend  dances, 
plays,  and  public  spectacles,  (S)  not  to  wear  costly  raiment  and  gar- 
lands or  us(^  perfumes,  (U)  not  to  use  large  seats  and  beds,  and  (10)  not 
to  receive  gold  or  silver. 

The  goal  is  the  Xirnfna.  In  this  life  a  passionless  calm,  beyond 
reach  of  ti^mptition,  through  the  extinction  of  the  great  passions,  such 
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as  lust,  hatred,  anger,  env}',  and  delusion.  By  thas  uprooting  all 
desii-e,  and  by  i^erfect  detachment  from  life  and  its  attractions,  cessa- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  existence  will  be  attained. 

According  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  the  historical  founder  of  Bud- 
dhism was  only  one  of  the  many  Buddhas  who  appear  in  this  world  at 
intervals  of  many  ages,  and  any  one  can  become  a  Buddlm — that  is, 
attain  to  the  way  of  salvation  for  himself  and  others — by  practicing 
self-denial  and  contemplation. 

TMK  HrDOMIST  COMMTNITY  (SAN(illA). 

The  Buddhist  connnunitv  in  the  strict  s(mis(»  consists  of  an  order  of 
monks  and  nuns  {BliUhshus  and  BhUhshK/ns)  who,  iis  a  rule,  live  in 
monasteries  and  are  vowed  to  c(»Iibacy,  poverty,  and  ol)edienc<».  But 
already  in  Buddha's  lifetime  it  was  found  impracticable  for  all  his 
adherents  to  retire  from  the  world  and  join  tin*  order.  On  these  lay- 
Iwlievers  only  the  first  live  of  the  ten  injunctions  (quoted  above  are  obli- 
gjitory.  Among  the  virtues  recommended  to  the  masses  are  reverence 
of  jmrents  and  teachers,  (»are  for  wife  and  children,  submission  to 
authority,  control  over  self,  patience,  forbearance,  humility  and  con- 
tentment, almsgiving,  respect  for  the  life  of  sentient  creatures,  and 
care  for  the  welfare  of  all  living  things. 

Buddha,  his  doctrine,  and  the  conununity  form  the  triad  of  Bud- 
dhism, and  the  formula  of  confessing  fellowship  with  Buddhism  is: 
1  take  my  refuge  in  the  Buddha,  in  the  Dharma,  and  in  the  Sangha. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SPRKAD  OF  HrDDHISM. 

Already  at  the  death  of  Buddha  the  number  of  Buddhists  s(M»ms  to 
hav«»  l>een  considerable.  AlK)ut  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C, 
during  the  reign  of  Asoka,  Buddhism  l)egan  to  spread  all  over  India. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  A.  D.  it  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  India  itself,  the  land  of  its  origin.  But  it  had  been  adopted 
})y  the  kings  of  Ceylon  in  the  third  century  B.  C  From  thence  and 
the  south  of  India  it  was  carried,  in  the  fifth  and  s(»v(Mith  centuries 
A.  n.,  to  Burma,  Siam,  and  the  tlavanese  archipelago.  It  entered 
China  about  70  A.  I),  and  spread  from  thence  to  Korea  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  and  to  Jaimn  in  the  sixth  century  A.  1).  It  is  the 
established  religion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  and  has  adherents  among  the 
Mongols  and  Kalmucks  on  the  lower  Volgsi  and  the  Buriats  of  southern 
Silwria.  Wherever  Buddhism  went  it  was  modified  by  the  national 
characteristics  and  inherited  beliefs  of  its  converts,  so  that  its  funda- 
mental doctrines  were  often  overshadowed,  sometimes  destroyed,  and 
it  developed  into  strangely  inconsistent  and  even  anhigonistic  l)eliefs 
and  practices.  At  the  sann*  time  it  everywhere  exercised  a  profound 
influence,  lioth  on  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  peoples  and  on 
their  art  and  architecture. 
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Buddhism  is  divided  into  two  great  schools  —the  southern  school  in 
Cej^lon,  Burma,  and  Siam,  called  the  ''Le.sser  Vehicle"  {Ilinnynhn). 
which  is  assumed  to  have  preserved  the  original  teachings  of  Buddha 
in  greater  purity  and  simplicity;  and  the  northern  school  in  ceiitnil 
and  eastern  Asia,  called  the  ''Greater  Vehicle"  {Mahaynna)^  which 
adopted  many  popular  elements  of  mysticism  and  magic.  Each  of 
these  schools  is  subdivided  into  many  sects. 

THE  COLLECTION. 

1.  Buddha,  standing  on  the  lotus  ui*on  a  platfdrm,  with  an 
ATREOLE. — The  figure  is  made  of  teak,  gilded,  and  studded  with  col- 
ored stones;  the  platform  is  of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilded,  and 
likewise  studded  with  colored  stones;  the  aureole  is  inlaid  with  pieco 
of  looking-glass,  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  open  carved  w-ork,  tenninat 
ing  in  a  biixi,  perhaps  the  Garudn^  the  mythical  bird  of  India,  or  tlio 
sacred  goose  {Itanza).  Measurements:  Height  of  the  figure,  8  feet  1<» 
inches;  height  of  the  platform,  2  feet  4  inch;  w4dth,  3  feet;  depth,  3 
feet  6  inches.— Burma.     (Plate  I,  Cat.  No.  216137,  U.S.N.M.) 

Buddha  is  generally  represented  as  a  beardless  young  man.  The 
head  is  surmounted  by  a  protuberance  ( Ush)iit<ha)^  being  the  ''  hump  of 
perfect  wisdom."  The  hair  is  arranged  in  short  curls,  resembling  sharp 
points,  which  tradition  interprets  to  represent  snails  which  once  came 
out  to  shelter  Buddha's  head  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  precious 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  bead  (Urna)  is  on  the  forehead.  The  ear  IoIk^s 
are  pierced  and  long,  sometimes  touching  the  shoulders.  The  arms 
are  long,  which  with  the  Hindus  is  a  mark  of  noble  birth.  The  rol)e  is 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  one  free.  He  is 
either  standing,  the  attitude  of  teaching,  or  sitting  with  crossed  legs, 
meditjiting,  or  reclining,  passing  away  into  the  Nirvana,  The  throne 
{padi/uiHatm)  upon  which  he  sits  or  stands  is  formed  of  the  fully 
opened  lotus  flower,  the  symbol  of  purity  and  perfection.  Behin' 
the  head  is  often  displayed  a  nimbus  or  halo,  frequently  in  form 
of  a  fig  leaf,  in  rcMnembrance  of  the  tree  under  which  he  attained  t<» 
Buddhahood . 

2.  Buddha,  smixci  in  meditation. — Bronze  and  im*rusted  around 
the  forehead  with  colored  stones.  Height,  2  feet  5  inches. — Burma. 
(Plate  2,  Cat.  No.  2l«12(),  IT. S.N. M.) 

3.  Buddha,  skated  upon  a  lotus. — Carved  of  teak  and  gilded. 
Height,  3  feet.  -Burma.     (Plat<^  3,  Cat.  No.  216131,  U.S.N.M.) 

4.  Buddha,  ukclininc;  (passing  into  Nirvana). — Made  of  alalmskr. 
gilded  and  iiicrusted  with  colored  stones.     Placed  on  carved  and  gilded 
wood(»n  stand.     Length  of  figure,  2  feet  5  inches.     Measurements  of 
stand:  Length,  3  feet;  width,    I  foot  8  inches;  height,  11  inches. 
Burma.     (Plate  4,  Cat  No.  21G130,  U.S.N.M.) 
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5-7.  Thkee  figurines  of  Buddha,  representing  him  in  the  usual 
attitudes:  Standing  or  teaching-,  sitting  in  meditation,  and  reclining, 
or  passing  into  Nirvana.  Bronze.  The  seated  tigurino  is,  like  No.  2, 
incrusted  around  the  forehead  with  colored  stones.  Measurements: 
13  inches,  10^ inches,  and  10 inches,  resi)ectively.  (Plate  T),  Cat.  Nos. 
t>ir»127-'il6129,  r.S.N.M.) 

8.    BlTDDIIA,  SEATED   UPON    THE   1X)TUS   THRONE,  whicll    is  supported 

by  two  lions,  the  emblem  of  the  Sakya  clan,  with  the  niml)us  in  form 
of  a  tig  leaf  in  the  back,  and  attended  by  Bodhisattvas  and  disciples, 
comprising  altogether  tifteen  figures.  Bodhisattvas,  in  the  teaching  of 
the  northern  or  Mahyana  schools  of  Buddhism,  are  preexistent  or 
future  Buddhas.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Buddhists  that  these  teacjhers 
of  mankind  appear  upon  earth  at  long  intervals  and  the  doctrine  which 
they  all  proclaim  is  the  same.  With  each  then*  is  a  period  in  which 
the  doctrine  flourishes,  then  a  gradual  decline,  then  it  is  completely 
overthrown,  till  a  new  deliverer  appears  and  once  more  establishes  the 
lost  truths.  The  last  Buddha  of  this  age  of  the  world  after  (lautama 
will  be  Maitreya,  '"the  loving  one."  The  term  Bodhisattva  is,  however, 
often  applied  to  those  Buddhist  teachers  wlio  distinguished  themselves 
l)V  learning  and  piety.  The  Bodhisattvas  are  usually  represented  as 
young  men  wearing  crowns  or  richly  ornamented  turbans  with  a  round 
nimbus  and  decked  with  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  breast  chains.  They 
are  also  often  provided  with  some  distinguishing  emblem  or  attribute, 
such  as  a  lotus,  a  sword,  a  small  pagoda,  a  book,  etc.,  and  they  ride 
animals,  as  lions,  elephants,  tigers,  etc.  Mad(^  of  wood,  lactpiered  and 
gilded.  Inclosed  in  a  black  lacquered  shrine  which  is  adorned  with  orna- 
mental bronze  clasps  and  tittings  and  gilded  inside.  Tlu*  doors  of  the 
shrine  on  the  inside  are  painted  in  colors  with  figures  of  N!oi<  or  tem- 
ple guards,  which  are  sometimes  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  tirst  |K)r- 
tul  of  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Japan.  The  shrine  is  said  to  date  from 
'the  sixt<»enth  century  A.  I).,  and  to  have  come  from  th(»  Vara  temple. 
Measurements  of  tht*  shrine:  Height,  2  feet  4r  inches;  width,  ^  feet; 
depth,  1  foot— Japan.     (Plates  r,  and  7,  Cat.  No.  LHiU^a,  T.S.N.M.) 

1>.  Buddha,  standing  in  a  small  i»A(H)DA  and  attended  on  either 
side  by  saints  seated  upon  lotuses.  The  pagoda  as  wc^ll  as  the  lotuses 
are  supjxirted  bj'  mythical  animals,  which  rest  on  an  elaborately  carved 
pedestal.  Wood,  cjirved,  lac<iuered,  and  gildtul.  Inclosed  in  a  black 
lacquered  shrine,  the  interior  of  which  is  gilded.  Measurements  of 
the  shrine:  Height,  l*.ii  inches;  width,  11  inches;  depth,  7.J  inches.— 
Japan.     (Cat.  No.  '2ir,lS4,  U.S.N.M.) 

10.  Buddha,  or  a  Bodhisattva,  s(»ated  upon  the  lotus  throne, 
which  ia  supported  by  mythical  animals.  Wood,  carved  and  gilded. 
Inclosed  in  a  round  shrine,  lacquered  in  antique  red,  with  bronze 
decorated  folding  doors,  beautifully  curved  base,  and  gilded  inside. 
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Measuremc^nts:  Height,  15  inches;  diameter  of  the  base,  ♦Ji  iiuhes. 
Japan.     (Cat.  No.  216135,  U.S.N.M.) 

11.  Buddha,  seated  upon  an  hexagonal  pedestal,  holding  iii  hi-^ 
left  hand  the  alms  bowl.  Wood,  carved  and  gilded.  Inclosed  in  a 
black  lacquered  shrine,  the  interior  of  which  is  gilded.  The  shrine  is 
said  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  centur\^  A.  D.  and  to  come  from  the 
Temple  of  Matsuma  at  Yamato,  Japan.  Measurements  of  the  shrine: 
Height,  4i  inches;  width,  2  inches;  depth,  1  inch. — Japan.  Cat.  Xo. 
216136,  U.S.N.M.) 

12.  Two  Buddhist  saints  (Ar/iats). — The  term  arhat,  also  arahat, 
rahat,  arlian,  and  i*ahan  (Sanskrit,  arhant),  is  applied  to  those  disciples 
and  followers  of  Buddha  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection and  need  not  be  born  again;  especially  to  one  of  the  original 
five  hundred  disciples  of  Buddha.  Buddhist  temples  usually  contain 
numerous  images  of  saints,  to  whom  offerings  of  flowers,  incense, 
candles,  etc. ,  are  made.  Of  teak.  Height,  2  feet. — Burma.  ( Plato  ^. 
Cat.  No.  216132,  U.S.N.M.) 

13.  Two  Buddhist  monks,  holding  begginc}  bowls. — Carved  on 
teiik  plaques.  Buddhist  monks  shave  their  heuds  and  wear  a  yellow 
robe.  They  get  their  living  b}^  heggi^g  ^Jich  morning  from  house  to 
house,  when  they  collect  rice  and  fruit  enough  for  the  morning  and 
midday  meal,  as  their  ruh»  forbids  them  eating  after  midday.  The 
equipment  of  a  Buddhist  monk  consists  of  a  begging  l)owl  {i»iitni) 
and  fruit  bag,  a  rice  s|X)on,  a  ewer,  or  water  vessel  (u(hi  jmfni)^  a 
staff  {pinda)^  a  razor,  a  sewing  needle,  and  a  waistband.  Measure- 
ments: Height,  2  feet;  width,  I  foot  i]k  inches. — Burma.  (Plate  \K 
Cat.  No.  216147,  U.S.N.M.) 

14.  Pair  of  ornamental  begging  bowls.— Carved  of  wood  and 
inlaid  with  pieces  of  looking-glass.  Measurements:  Height,  11^  inches: 
diameter,  !(]  inches.— Burma.     (Plate  10.     Cat.  No.  210138  U.S.N.M.) 

15.  Buddhist  sacred  book. — Written  on  palm  leaves,  which  arc- 
held  together  l)etween  two  boards  by  a  cord  parsed  through  them.  The 
writing  is  done  by  means  of  a  sharp  styhis,  and  then  ink  is  rubbed 
over  so  as  to  make  the  markings  with  the  stjMus  visible.  The  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Buddhists  are  called  the  ''"Tripltaka^^  i.  e.,  three  Iwis- 
k(^ts,  })ecause  the  pahn  heaves  on  which  they  were  written  were  arningi^d 
in  baskets  as  recc^ptncles.  Others  explain  the  term  Jis  symbolical  of 
th(»  transmission  of  th(*  teachings  of  Buddha  through  a  long  line  of 
t(»achers  and  pupils,  as  })ask(»ts  aie  handed  on  at  excavations  from 
woikman  to  workman.  The  sacred  language  of  the  southern  school  is 
Pali;  of  the  northern  school,  Sanskrit.  The  Buddhist  SiTiptu res  are 
divided  into  three  parts:  The  Vlnaya  (''guidance'')  contains  all  that 
relates  to  the  Order  of  Monks;  the  S(ff/u(,s  (''threads'' — i.  e.,  discourse), 
the  exposition  and  (elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism:  and  the 
Ablddhariiia  (expansion,  or  eular^euient  of  the  doctrine),  a  detailed 
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discussion  of  the  philosophical  Ihisis  of  the  d(K*trine.  Meiisnremeiits: 
16  inches  !)y  2^  inches  by  ii  inches. — Burma.  (Plate  11,  Cat.  No. 
aifUHin  U.S.N.M.) 

If).  Pravkr  wheel.  -  Consisting  of  a  metal  cylinder  through  which 
passes  a  wooden  handle  forming  its  axis.  Around  this  axis  a  long  strip 
of  paper  is  rolled,  inscril>ed  with  sacred  sentences  or  inv'o«*ations. 
A  piece  of  metal  fastened  hy  a  string  to  the  (blinder  facilitates  the 
turning  of  it.  Prayer  wheels  are  used  espei*ially  by  the  Buddhists  of 
Tibet.  The  most  usual  invocation  inscribed  on  the  rolls  in  prayer 
wheels  consists  of  the  words:  ''OmI  Mani  padme  I  Hum!''  -i.  e.,  O 
jewel  in  the  lotus  flowerl  The  lotus,  which  is  otherwise  thes\'mbol  of 
purity  and  perfection  with  Buddhists,  is  here  employc^d  in  allusion  to 
Avalokiteshvara,  or  Padmapani,  the  present  Dhyani-Bodhisattva.  In 
the  theology  of  the  northern  school  of  Buddhism  (*ach  t'arthly  Buddha 
(Manushi-Buddha)  has  his  mystic  or  spiritual  counterpart,  or  Dhyani- 
Buddha  in  one  of  the  heavens  or  the  world  of  forms.  Each  of  the 
Dhyani  Buddhas  again  has  his  Dhyani-BtKlhisattva,  who,  after  the 
passing  away  or  the  Nirvana  of  the  human  Buddha,  becomes  his  repre- 
sentative on  e:irth  until  the  appearance*  of  a  new  Buddha.  Padmapani 
is  considered  as  the  Dhyani-Bodhisattva  of  Amitiblia,  th(»  Dhyani- 
Buddha  of  Sakhya  mimi.  By  the  Tibetans  be  is  iu^ld  in  special  venera- 
tion as  the  protector  and  patron  of  Tibet.  He  is  believed  to  have 
appi»ared  on  earth  from  a  lotus  flower  for  the  delivenince  of  mankind. 
The  Tibetjins  believe  that  his  descent  and  incarnation  in  the  Dalai 
I^ama,  the  head  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  takes  place  by  the  emission  of 
a  beam  of  light. 

Each  revolution  of  the  cylinder  counts  as  an  uttered  prayer,  pro- 
vided that  the  turning  is  done  slowly  and  from  right  to  left,  the  latter 
in  order  to  follow  the  writing  which  runs  from  left  to  right. 

Besides  the  small  hand-pmyer  wheels,  usually  UK^asuring  fnmi  8  to 
5  inches  in  height  and  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  tliere  are  some  of 
large  size  permanently  set  up  n(»ar  temples  and  monasteries  to  be  turned 
by  eai'h  person  passing  by  them;  or  on  ga])l(*s  of  h()us(»s,  or  over  tl.ie^ 
hearth,  where  they  are  twirled  l)v  tin*  wind  or  smok(».  Sonnet imes  a 
wheel  is  tixed  to  the  bed  of  a  streau)  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  current, 
thus  pniying  night  and  day  for  the  owner.  Measur«Mn(Mits:  Height, 
24  inches;  diameter,  3  inch(»s. — Burma.  (Plate  Il\  Cat.  No.  21«'»i4o, 
IJ.S.N.M.) 

17.  Pair  of  temple  i.ami»s.  —  Open  f network.  On  the  top  is  the 
receptai'le  for  oil  in  shape  of  a  dish,  from  which  tig  K'aves  are  sus- 
pended. The  whole  has  a  kind  of  aui'eole  as  a  background  and  is  sur- 
mounted b}'  Ganesa,  the  Hindu  god  of  sagacity  with  the  elephat  hcjul, 
who  also  found  a  place  in  the  Ti})etan  pantheon.  Made  of  bronze. 
Measurements:  Height,  3  feet  !♦  inches;  diameter  of  the  l)ase,  18^ 
inches. —Tibet.     (Plate  13,  Cat.  No.  ^iUU4i,  V.S.^;.^\.>^ 
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IS.  Temple  duum. — Mounted  on  a  vuse-shtipeil  wooden  stand  carvid. 
gilded,  and  studded  with  eoloi*ed  stones.  Drums  or  hells  are  put  up  in 
front  of  Buddhist  temples,  on  which  the  priests  strike  to  announce  tin- 
hours  of  prayer.  The  worshipers  also  strike  them  to  invite  the  pn-s- 
ence  of  the  deity.  Drums  are  likewise  used  in  Buddhist  worship  in 
accompany  the  chanting  of  the  priests.  Meiisurements:  Height,  2  feet 
6  inches;  diameters,  14 J  and  11  inches. — Burma.  (Plate  14,  Cat.  No. 
21«;142,  U.S.X.M.) 

li).  HowDAii,  OR  Saddle  of  the  Sacred  Whitk  Elephant.— 
Carved  of  wood,  and  gilded.  The  mre  white  elephant,  properly  of  a 
pjile  reddish-brown  color,  with  a  few  white  hairs,  is  considered  in  East 
India  as  a  sacred  animal.  Some  Buddhists  venerate  it  as  an  incanm- 
tion  of  the  various  Buddhas.  Also  some  Bodhisattvas  are  repre^nted 
riding  elephants.  The  elephant  is  also  considered  an  emblem  of  roy- 
alty, and  forms  a  most  imposing  feature  in  every  ceremonial  procession 
of  an  Indian  ]x>tentate.  Measurements:  Height,  2  feet  8  inches: 
length,  4  feet;  width,  2  feet  7  inches.— Burma.  (Cat.  No.  21614:). 
r.S.X.M.) 

2i).  C^VBl^ET  OF  THE  KiNc;  OF  BuRMA.  -Carvcd  open  woodwork. 
gildtnl  and  inlaid  with  piec(»s  of  glass.  Measurement*:  Height,  8  feet; 
length,  li  feet  8.^  inches;  width,  1  foot  11  inches. — Burma.  (Cat.  No. 
21(U44,  D.S.N.M.) 

21.  Saddle  of  the  Kino  of  Burma.- -Covered  with  red  velvet  and 
embroidered  in  gold.  Measurements:  Length,  2  feet;  width,  1  foot.— 
Burma,     ((^it.  No.  i>l«U40,  U.S.N.M.) 

22.  Bed  of  the  Kinc  of  Burma. — CaiTed  open  woodwork^  gilded 
and  inlaid  with  glass  pieces.  Measurements:  Height,  8  feet  1  inch; 
length,  <)  feet  ♦>  inches;  width,  B feet (> inches. — Burma.  (Cat.  No.  216145. 
U.S.X.M.) 

28.  Wooden  (^vkved  ft(;i'ue  holdino  (jong.— (longs  are  used  in 
Buddhist  worship  to  make  known  the  pi*esence  of  the  woi-shiper,  and 
also  as  introductory  to  prayc^r.  Height,  4  feet.  Bmuia.  (Cat.  No. 
210148,  r.S.N.M.)* 

24.  Wooden  carved  fioiue.  -  Height,  10^  inches. —Burma.  (Cat. 
No.  2ir»i4iK  r.S.N.M.) 

25.  KwANTi,  THE  Chinese  ood  of  war. — Made  of  wood,  laeauered 
and  gilded.  Height,  2  feet.— diina.  (Plate  15,  Cat.  Xo.  21fil50, 
r.S.N.M.) 

2r>.  The  Chinese  (jod  of  peace.  -Made  of  wood,  lacquered  ami 
gilded.  Height,  2  feet.  -Cliina.  (Plate  1<),  Cat.  No.  21«151. 
r.S.N.M.) 

27.  Two  ^ArANESE  PORCELAIN  FIGURES. — Represented  as  seated  on 
rorks,  the  one  holding  lotus  stalks  with  a  vase  at  its  side,  the  othei 
with  food  vessels.  Height,  14.V  incli(\s  each. — China.  (Plate  17,  Cat. 
Nos.  21«;i52~2ir,15:^,  I'.S.N.M.^ 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 


Plate  1. 


A  Standing  Figure  of  Buddha. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  740. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904.— Casanowicz. 


Buddha  Sitting  in  Meditation. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  740. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 


Plate  3. 


Buddha  Seated  Upon  a  Lotus. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  740. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 


Plate  4. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 


Plate  5. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz 


Plate  6. 


Report  of  U    S   National  Moiourr.  1904 — Casarowic:. 


Plate  7. 


The  Shrine  Closed. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  741. 


Report  of  U.  S  National  Museum,  1904.— Casanowicz. 


Plate 


Two  Buddhist  Saints. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  742. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 


Plate  9. 


Buddhist  Monk. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  742. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904 — Casanowicz. 


Plate  10. 
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ort  of  U.  S.  National  Mus«um,  1904. — Casanowicz. 


Plate  12. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 
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A  Pair  of  Temple  Lamps. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  743. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904 — Casanowicz. 


Plate  14. 


A  Temple  Drum. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  744. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum.  1904. — Casanowicr. 


Plate  15. 


The  Chinese  God  of  War. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  744. 


>ort  of  U.  S.  Natonal  Museum    1904 — Casanowicz. 


Plate  16. 


The  Chinese  God  of  Peace. 

For  explanation  of  plate  see  page  744. 
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Report  of  U.  S  National  Museum,  1904. — Casanowicz. 
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FLINT  IMPLEMENTS  OF  THE  FAYIJM,  EGYPT. 


By  Heywood  Waltkr  Seton-Kakr, 
(>f  the  liritinh  Military  Serrice  in  EtJiipt. 


The  province  of  the  Fayiuii,  in  wiiich  the  implements  described 
below  were  found,  consists  of  a  natural  leaf-shape  depression,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Libyan  Hills,  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  about  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Cairo.  The  Bah  Yusuf  (Joseph's  canal)  connects 
the  Fayum  with  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  northwest  end  of  it 
is  the  Lake  Birket-el-Kurun  ("Lake  of  Horns'').  In  ancient  times 
Lake  Moeris  tilled  nearly  the  whole  depression  of  the  province,  and 
the  present  Birket-el-Kurun  is  considered  l)V  some  authorities  to  be  its 
shrunken  representative.     Here  also  was  the  ceU^bnited  ^'^  Labyrinth." 

The  district  of  the  Fayum  lias  yielded  a  lifreat  deal  of  material  for 
archeological  and  for  historical  res(»nrch  in  the  stricter  sense  in  the 
form  of  papyri  and  the  celebrated  Hellenistic  encaustic  portraits. 

Lake  Birket-el-Kurun  is  salt,  and  drinkintr  water  has  to  be  carried 
to  the  neighborhood  on  camels.  In  ancient  times  the  lake  water  was 
potable,  having  been  of  considemble  volume. 

The  Arabs  near  Cairo  have  for  some  time  ])een  selling  flint  imple- 
ments of  new  types  from  the  Fayum;  indeed,  information  came  some 
years  ago  from  Schweinfurth,  Sayc(»,  Sturge,  and  Evans  that  they  had 
been  found  there  in  small  luunbcrs.  Latterly  H.  J.  Beadnell  published 
a  short  paper  "  with  map  and  plates.  The  map  was  importjint  as  show- 
ing roughh'  the  sui)pose(l  limits  of  the*  water.  An  outline  is  annexed, 
based  on  BeadnelPs  maj),  with  slight  jitiditions  regarding  implement- 
iferoiLS  localities  and  th(^  ancient  lH)rder.  The  implements  occur  over 
most  part«  of  the  surface  above  the  ancient  water  level  and  where  the 
prevailing  north  wind  removes  the  sand — such  as  the  crests  of  undula- 
tions. For,  in  som(»  parts  the  hardened  clay  of  the  lake  bottom  is 
barred  with  lines  of  small  sand  waves  having  clear  spaces  ])et ween; 
stones  and  implements  are  on  the  bare  parts,  and  few,  if  any,  under 
the  sand.  They  appear  to  prevent  the  sand  from  settling.  There 
is  practically  nothing  on  the  old  lake  floor,  even  where  the  deposit  has 
been  weathered  away  to  the  bed-rock,  excepting  around  the  border. 

« (.Teol(>gic*al  Magazine,  Febnmrv,  1903. 
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About  tlie  year  2200  B.  ( ■.  Amenonihat  I  begjin  to  })rinjr  the  peri- 
(hIioiI  inflow  from  hij^h  Nile  under  control.  If  a  natural  lake  exited 
long  l)efore,  having  broken  in  through  the  gap  during  some  jrreat 
flood,  its  level  also  nmst  have,  varied,  not  only  by  evapomtion  hut 
during  cycles  of  low  Nile,  and  also  no  wat^r  might  have  entered  tli<.» 
oasis  for  years  in  succession. 

The  nodules  of  flint  that  occur  all  over  this  deseit  an»  of  a  tough 
consistency,  small,  and  very  suitable  for  making  arrow  ix)ints  and  the 
distinctive  and  tx».culiar  Fayum  implements.  This  may  be  the  reason 
why  only  two  **coups-de-poing/'  or  ''drift''  implements  of  ('helicon 
or  A(»h(Mile(»n  type  were  found. 
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TlHMl«ittt*(l  linrsli(»ws  npproxiiimtily  tlu' sh(»n'<>f  tlu'  iiiicii'iit  liiko:  K  F,  iiiiphMnniHft'nuis  "j^its; 
K.  mills  «.f  <iasr  rl  Sauhu. 

The  inii)lements  fn^m  the  flint  mines  in  th(»  Kastern  Desert  arc  of  a 
cherty  material,  which  occurs  in  mitsses  and  nodules  of  such  shape  and 
consist(»ncy  as  to  be  suitable  for  making  them,  and  the\'  are  fouiui 
only  in  tliat  vicinity.  Examples  may  now  be  seen  in  most  of  tho 
nuiseums  on  the  four  continents  from  both  these  localities,  as  also  of 
those  discovered  by  the  writer  in  Somaliland.  It  is  indeed  prolmbl*' 
that  peculiar  types  discovered  in  ditt'erent  pjirts  of  the  world  have 
/>eeii  evolved  through  the  local  material.  For  example,  in  the  paleo- 
Hth\c  workshops  \u  t\\e,  ^laAvviH  V\o\\\\viv>  v\l  Yws^vsl^  >^\vvi\\.  V  discovered 
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^ith  the  help  of  Mr.  Bruce  Foote  and  Mr.  Macleod,  the  material  in 
ho  .shape  of  quai"tzite  nodules  is  suitable  for  that  type  of  implement. 
Specimens  of  these  also  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  nearly  all  museums. 
it  Handa  (United  Provinces  of  India)  were  procured  numbers  of 
x>Iished  axes  set  up  in  shrines,  etc. 

Besides  the  implements  shown  in  the  accompanying  plates,  there 
vere  found  in  the  Fayum  disks  about  lo  centimeters  in  diameter,  and 
icrapers,  the  paleolithic  *'  racloir"  of  de  Mortillet's  Lc  Prchistorique.'* 

The  implements  here  iigurod  arc  soon  likely  to  l)«»come  dispersed  by 
)i'e8entation  among  different  nuiseums.  The  numlwr  dis(*ovcred  was 
•ery  large,  as  areas  of  surface  wen*  laid  off  systematically  and  many 
\.rabs  were  employed.  They  arc  remarkably  ijuick  at  finding  small 
)bjects  in  the  sand.  Th(»  selection  is  thert^fon*  more  or  less  repre 
lentative. 

There  are  also  two  tyi)cs  not  ligured  and  peculiar  to  the  Fayum, 
ill  the  specimens  of  both  s(»ries  having  been  presentetl  to  the  Cairo 
Museum. 

The  firet  is  an  unsightly,  irregularly  shapcil,  flat  knife,  pointed  at 
)oth  ends,  rather  rough,  and  with  concave  angles  for  Hsh-scaling. 
^ot  uncommon. 

The  second  is  a  flat  knife  of  a  round  and  som(»timesof  an  oval  shape, 
mt  having  somewhere  in  its  circumference  a  well-marked,  carefully 
vorked,  re-entnmt  angle  or  concave  edge.  The  shape  varies  so  much 
hat  a  complete  representative  series  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
Pigs.  124,  125,  127,  128,  129,  partly  resemble  them. 

Many  of  the  implements  figured  resemble  some  of  de  Mortillet's 
md  are  classified  as  later  paleoliths  of  the  Solutreen  e[)och,  corre- 
ponding  to  the  Laugerie- Haute  cixk'Ii  of  Evans— the  apogee  in  the 
naking  of  stone  implements,  as  dc  Moitillet  remarks.  The  color  of 
he  material  varies  greatly. 
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DK8C'RI1*T1()N  OF  PLATFX 

Platk  1. 

Thin  knivcfl,  Bf)me  of  unumial  narrownt»»<,  finely  worki^l  by  comprewion  on  both 
iilw.  N<v.  1,  2,  7,  K,  9  liave  for  their  Uises  the  natural  outi»i<le  of  the  stone;  No.  10 
i  beautifully  iiake<l  by  com  predion. 

«  Edition  of  19(K>,  p.  \70. 
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Pl,ATE  2. 

Arrowhea<l8,  many  <»f  new  anu  nitherto  unknown  types.  Nearly  all  are  exquis- 
itely worked  along  the  e<lgeH.  No.  27  wan  found  with  19  niniilar  ones  in  a  heap, 
jmrtly  covere^l  by  blown  sand  and  may  be  the  contents  of  the  same  (juiver.  Nos.  27. 
28,  2^)  are  about  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness,  and  are  of  a  light  pink  color. 

Plate  3. 

Further  types  of  arrows  of  unusually  large  size  and  varie<l  shai»es,  S<jnie  n^seiu- 
blt>  examples  from  Ireland. 

Platk  4. 

Nos.  97  to  107  an*  ad<Iitional  types  of  arrows.  No.  107  must  be  compare^l  witli  tin' 
SohitnVn  javelin  heads  or  **  I*ointi»s  a  <'ran'*  tigure<l  in  1a^  Prehist<)rii|Ue  (p.  ISl ; 
and  with  tiiosi*  in  Plati»s  7  and  S.  Nos.  lOH  and  109  are  of  crystal,  the  only  exaniplcs 
not  includiMl  ni  my  discovery.     They  an*  in  the  Cairo  MusiHiin. 

Platk  5. 

Nos.  112,  114,  11(>,  117,  120  an^  fiat  on  the  underside  and  show  the  cfmchoidal  frac- 
ture or  bulb  of  iH^nuission.  The  n»st  are  worke<l  on  )x>th  sides;  having  a  natural 
butt  end,  h(»wever,  they  might  rt»send)le  <le  Mortillet's  Mousterian  or  middle-i>ale<> 
lithic  pointes  A  main  (p.  103). 

Plate  6. 

No.  122  is  one  of  a  large  num))er  of  l^ent  flakes,  polished  and  worked  to  a  S4*raping 
e<lge  on  one  si<le  and  peculiar  to  the  Fayum.  Nos.  123,  125,  126  another  Fayuiu 
tyjK'.  They  re.^'emble  adze  bhwles  for  working  wood  an<l  hollowing  out  trei*??  for 
canoes.  Nos.  124,  125,  127,  12S,  129  are  knives  with  a  cutting  e<lge  all  round  and  an 
angle  for  scraping  ''grattoirs  concaves.'*  No.  VM)  exactly  n»sembles  <le  Mortillet's 
"double  grattoir  Solutreen"  in  the  Mus6e  de  Saint  (rermain.  These  are  not  exclu- 
sively paleolithic.  Evans  figures  one  fmm  Bridlingtcm.  No.  131  is  one  of  tw<» 
implements  found  which  resemble  a  gravel-<lrift  pale<.>lith. 

Plate  7. 

These  implements  resemble  the  "[Miintes  en  feuille  de  laurier"  figured  in  I^'  Pn'-- 
historique  on  i)ages  ISl,  027,  ami  029.  They  lielong  to  the  later  paleolitlis  orn'^fln- 
tr6en  ejMH'h.  These  forms  «lrift  insensibly  into  the  "Pointes  en  feuille  de  sanle" 
and  "  pointes  il  cran  "  of  the  same  epoch.  Nos.  159  and  lOOresemble  the  remarkable 
crescent-sha[)ed  implements  on  Plate  K,  but  are  straight. 

Platk  S. 

Nos.  172, 173.  large  cres(;ent-saaped  "i)ointes  A  cran,"  use  unknown.  No.  17S  is:  a 
"lame  pointue."  Nos.  174  to  183  are  i>oculiar  Fayum  arrowheads  or  javelin  hea<if* 
called  "pointes  j\  cran"  and  are  somewhat  waterworn  and  iM)lished  by  friction  ami 
use.  No.  184  in  Plate  8  to  lt)8  on  Plate  9  are  saws,  now  thought  by  M.  Mas[>ero  and 
others  to  have  been  fixed  in  wooden  lian<lles  like  a  sickle.  Some  are  n(»t  toothiMl, 
and  No.  191  is  a  rare  form.  No.  182  is  a  saw,  not  tiK)the<l,  but  prolmbly  e<nially 
effective. 

Pl.atk  9. 

Figures   194   to  198  are  the  conliniiation  of  the  series  of  saws  snown  on  Plate  8. 

No.  198  strtmgly  resembles  the  implement  on  Plate  11  (No.  240),  but  the  lattt»r  is  very 

care/uJiy  worked  and  m>\.  ^v^A\\vv\.     \v>s.  199  and  200  are  implements  pun*hase<l 

from  Arabs  and  were  a\>\vArei\\\'y  tewoxVoAXA'  \W\\\  Vn  \^\v^^«i\\^  ^wwvcv  ^«A\le  api»eiir- 
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ance.  The  patination,  which  is  sometimee  extraordinary,  proves  their  antiquity. 
Nop.  201  to  213,  whether  arrow  or  javelin  heads,  are  of  rare,  varied,  and  practically 
nnfomiliar  type?.     No.  214  in  unique. 

Plate  10. 

These  are  large  and  remarkable  fonns  of  arrows. 

Platr  11. 

No8.  237  and  2:^  are  ran*  form: ,  of  which  one  example  was  found  and  tigurtil  by 
Beadnell.  No.  239  is  unique  and  is  [)erhaps  a  "grattoir,*'  combine^l  with  a  l)orer, 
like  the  '*i»oinvon  Solutn'en,"  Noh,  243,  244,  245  are  butt  ends  of  similar  ones.  Nos. 
241  and  242  are  somewhat  similar  to  each  other,  and  have  therefore  lx.*en  placed 
together.  They  were  probably  usimI  for  lx>rin>r  wchmI,  as  the  cuttinjjj  e<lge  is  worked 
only  on  one  aidv.  No.  240  has  the  concave  part  at  the  end  very  carefully  worked. 
Nos.  246  ancl  249  are  flakes  lK»autifully  worke<l  into  knives,  l-arjjer  examples  of 
thene,  struck  off  as  a  single  flake  from  the  block  an«l  delicately  serrateil,  are  shown 
in  the  Cairo  Museum.     No.  250  is  a  knife  with  rounded  ends. 

Plate  12. 

An  example  of  No.  251  was  found  and  figurtnl  by  Beadnell  in  the  publication 
previously  referre<l  to.  No.  252  is  a  jx)rtion  of  a  long '8errate<l  spearhea*!.  No.  253 
consists  of  parts  of  an  armlet,  similar  U^  those  discovered  in  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  and 
figureil  in  the  Liverpool  Museum  Bulletin,  as  well  as  in  Read's  Guide  to  the  Stone 
Age,  publisheil  by  the  British  Museum.  Another  example  may  be  found  in  the 
Cairo  Museum.  No.  256  is  a  si)earhead,  finely  worke<l  in  purple  flint  with  white 
patinations.  No.  257  Ls  the  same.  No.  258  resembles  the  implements  <m  Plate  11, 
but  is  flat  on  the  underside,  as  also  is  No.  254.  No.  259  was  picked  up  under  a  large 
rock  by  a  Berber  lx)y.  M.  Ma*»iM»ro  says  that  these  are  now  reganled  as  sacriflcial 
knives,  and  they  are  so  labeled  in  the  Cairo  Museum.  The  serrations  i>ointing  for- 
ward to  keep  the  handle  in  plat^e,  are  especially  to  be  noted. 
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Plate  1. 


2  inches 


Knives  of  Flint  from  the  Fayum,  Egypt. 

For  ExpLAKAnoN  of  plate  *Et  page  749. 
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Rtpoft  of  U.  S.  National  MuMum.  1904.— Saton.Kwr. 


Plate  2. 
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Arrowheads  of  New  Type.    Fa  yum,  Egypt. 

FOM  EXPLANATION  Of  PLATE  WE  PAOI  750. 
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:«portof  U.  S.  National  MuMum.  1904— S*ton.Karr. 


Plate  3. 


Arrowheads  of  Varied  Shape.    Fayum.  Egypt. 

For  explanation  or  plate  see  page  750. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  MuMum,  1 904.— Saton-Karr. 


Plate  4. 
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Arrowheads  of  Different  Forms.    Fayum.  Egypt. 

For  explanation  of  plate  bee  page  750. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  MuMum   19(H.>-Saton.Karr. 


Plate  6. 


Objects  of  Worked  Flint.    Fayum.  Egypt. 

For  explanation  of  platf  6EE  page  750. 
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Plate  6 
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Various  Types  of  Flint  Implements.    Fayum,  Egypt. 

F<M   EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  SEE  PAGE  750. 
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Rtpoftof  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1 904.— Soton-Karr 


Plate  7. 
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Flint  Implements.    Fayum.  Egypt. 

For  explanation  of  plate  t>EE  page  750. 
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Plate  8. 
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Arrow  and  Javelin  Heads,  Saws.  etc.    Fayum,  Egypt. 

For  explanation  of  plate  6ee  page  750. 
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of  U.  S.  NitiOMi  MuMum.  1904.— Seton.Karr. 


Plate  9. 
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Saws  and  Other  Implements  of  Flint.    Fayum,  Egypt. 

For  cxPLANATior*  of  plate  see  paocs  760,  751. 
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Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1904.— Seton-Karr. 
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Arrowheads  of  Remarkable  Form.    Fayum,  Egypt. 

For  explanation  of  plate  sec  paoe  751. 
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Report  «>f  U.  S.  National  Museum.  1904.— Seton-Karr. 
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Scrapers,  Knives.  Drills,  etc.    Fayum,  Egypt. 

FOH  EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  8EE  PAGE  751. 
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Spearheads,  SACRiFrciAL  Knives,  etc.    Fayum,  Egypt. 

For  explanation  uf  piatf  see  paoe  751. 
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Coquillett,  Daniel  W.,  custodian,  Swrtion  of  Diptera 106 

papers  published  by 41, 93 

researches  by 41 

titles  and  notices  of  pai)ers  by 165, 166 

Correspondence 7, 49 

Court,  K.  J.,  aeries  oi  land  shells  contributwl  by 29, 83 

Coutii^re,  H.,  alphei<Ue  workeil  up  by 42 

Coville,  Frederick  Vernon,  honorary  <uirator,   Division  of   Plants  (National 

Herbarium ) 106 

investigation  carriefl  on  in  the  National  llerlia- 

•   Hum,  reportt^  by 91 
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(;<)vilUs  FnKlerick  Vernon,  pa[)erH  puhlisheti  by 43,^0 

rt»port  of  work  done  in  National  HeH>ariuni  by ..        HS 

title  and  notice  of  imper  by 1H6 

Cranfoni  Pavinj?  ('onii»any  of  \Va«hin^>n,  contnurt  for  excavation  for  new 

Museum  IniildinK  awarded  U) 18 

Culin,  Stewart,  wpiM'imens  loaned  U) :I9, 7L' 

Currie,  Kolla  Patternon,  ai<l,  Division  of  Insects 1()5 

insec^ts  <'ollected  by 28 

member  of  a  party  sent  to  British  Columbia 45 

impers  published  by 41,  »3 

severed  connection  with  the  Museum 50 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by l(k) 

transfer  of,  to  the  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture 95 

Dall,  William  llealey,  associate  curator,  C^nozoic  Section  of  Invertebrate  FoKsils.      lOH 
<'las8ili(*ation  of  the  tritons  and  trogshells  conipleteil  by.  41,93 

honorary  curator,  Division  of  Mollusks 105 

material  gathered  and  worked  up  by 99 

publications  by,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Paul  Bartsch 41,93 

on  mollusks  by 93 

review  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  mollusks  of  Alaska 

l^egun  by 41, 93 

reviews  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  pupacea  completeii  by .  41, 93 
summary  of  the  recent  and  fossil  land-shell  fauna  of  the 

Bahamas  completed  by 41, 93 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 166, 167, 168, 169 

work  by,  on  invertebrate  fossils 31 

Daughters  of  (he  American  Revolution,  case  of  historical  si)ecimen8  l)elonging 

to,  sent  to  IxMiisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition          72 

cases  arranged  and  labeled  for  contri- 
butions from 69 

interest  manifested  in  historic  collec- 
tions by 69 

Davenport,  Charles  B. ,  title  and  notice  of  paper  by 109 

Davenport,  I  lomer,  pheasantH  donated  by 29, 82 

Davis,  (\  A.,  hIicIIh  donat(Hl  by 30,83 
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specimen  of  mouse  deer  pun^hased  from 29, 82 
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paper  prepared  by 41 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company,  collection  illustrating  development  of  the  hand 
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Eatonian  era,  the 251 

Editorial  ofhce,  work  of 52 
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title  and  notice  of  pai>er  by 170 
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Elliot,  I).  G.,  specimens  of  mammals  sent  to 40 

Emerton,  J.  H.,  arachnidic  studied  by 41 

Emery  building,  electric  motor  installed  in 24 

Emmons,  G.  T.,  ethnological  material  obtaine<l  through 26, 63 

Emmons,  S.  F.,  material  for  study  loaned  t^) 44, 102 

Entries  made  in  catalogue  books  of  various  departments,  number  of 33 

Eozoon  question,  the 6.*J5 

Ethnologv,  Bureau  of  American,  objects  collected  by  K.  H.Jacobs  deposited 

in  Musemn  by 27 

of  the  Philij)pines,  beginning  made  toward  illustrating  the 36 

Evermann,  Barton  Warren,  explorations  in  Hawaii  conducted  by 45 

material  collecte<l  by,  transmitted  through  Bureau 

of  Fisheries 80 

Excavation  of  ground  for  new  museum  building,  <late  of 23 

Exchange  and  distribution  of  s|>ecimens 46 

Exchanges,  Department  of  Anthropology 64 

made  with  other  nuiseums  by  means  of  duplicates 14 

re<!ei ved  from  various  museums 70 

Executive  Departments  of  the  ( Jovernment,  <'ooperatiou  of  the 53 

Exliibition  and  study  series,  I)ei»artment  of  Anthro^wlogy 68 

cases,  number  of 25 

collections 16, 36 

attractive  features  of,  due  to  loans 14 

Department  of  Biology 37,  78 

(ieology,  additions  to 37, 103 

of  invertebrate  fossils,  improvements  made  in 37 

halls,  crowded  condition  of 68 
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showing V 21 
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ExploratioiiH 44 

Department  of  Anthropology KH 

Bioloj^y 79 

Kxploring  exj^editions,  a  wmnre  of  coUeetionH  ami  infonuation 14 

Fairchil<l,  D.  (i.,  <'n8to<lian,  Section  of  Lower  Fungi 106 

Fayuin,  tiintrict,  yield  of  archeological  material  from 747 

Kjjypt,  Flint  Implements  of  the,  by  Hey  wood  Walter  .St»ton-Karr 747 

prf»vince  of  the,  description  of ^ 747 

situation  of 747 

Ferguson  ])reech-loading  riflt;,  history  of 65 

Fernow,  B.  K. ,  honorary  curator,  »Set*tion  of  Forestry 106 

Fewkep,  J.  Walter,  arch(H>logical  collection  obtaineil  by,  tran«ferre<l  to  the 

Museum 27, 64 

collal)orator,  Division  of  Ethnology 105 

(H)llecting  outfit  supplied  to 4-5 

explorations  conducted  by 4o,  66 

title«  and  notices  of  impers  by 170 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  exchange  received  from 70 

Fire  ap[mratus,  improvement  in 25 

First  Zoological  Institute  of  the  Impc^rial  University,  Vienna,  Austria,  exchange 

receive<l  from 46 

Fisher,  Walter  K . ,  title  and  notice  of  pa|)er  by 1 70 

Fishes,  Division  of,  agressions 82 

colle<'tions  of,  consulted 41, 90 

improvements  in 87 

work  on  study  series 87 

Flint  Implements  of  the  Fayum,  bibliography 749 

des«crii>tion  of  plates 749 

K>?ypt,  by  Hey  wood  Walter  Si»ton-Karr 747 

localities  of 747 

vicinity  of 748 

Flint,  Jamt»s  M.,  classificiition  and  (cataloguing  in  the  Division  of  Medicine  com- 
pleted by 93 

honorary  curator,  Division  of  Medicine 105 

title  and  notic(;of  pa[>er  by 170 

Folklore,  addition  made  to  collection  of 26 

Folsoiii,  MissCoriiM.,  n's<»arche«in  Department  of  Anthropology  conducted  by.  71 

Footc,  Bruce,  paleolithic!  workshops  discovere<l  with  aid  of 749 

Forward,  K.  A.,  history  of  the  SUmrbridge  lion  studied  by 39 

Fossil  footprints  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 625 

insects,  <ollc(tion  of  in  Mustnnn,  largest  in  United  States HI 

Fowk(%  <  ierard,  field  work  in  the  West  carried  on  by 45 

models  of  1  ndian  fire-making  ap^iaratus  loaned  to 72 

Fowler,  Henry  W.,  title  and  notice  of  joint  paper  by 174 

Fred  Harvey  (V»l lection,  baskets  purchasi»<l  from 63 

P^irniture  and  fixtures,  work  <lone  nn<ler  head  of 24 

(iean',  R.  1.,  chief  of  c(>rrespon<lence  and  documents 106 

(feneral  consi<lerations 3 

work  upon  the  collections :S 

Geuthe,  K.  W.,  fnHv.swimming  copepods  worke<i  up  by 42 

surface  towings  from  the  Wooils  Hole  region  sent  to 89 

Geological  section  across  North  America  completed  and  placed  on  exhibition.  101 

Survey,  Um\M  Staves^,  acvjeesions  from 31 


Geoloiclcid  Survey,  United  States,  collection  hrodforht  to)2!ethel>  by  t)r.  ElAmtlel  ' 

Kcudder  tuhneil  ov^f  to  the  Museum  ^jy 99 

K.  ().  tMric-h  colliHitinntranHferhNl  to  MtiRelini 

by «1 

m&\<&fi  of  tertiary  inserts  transinitted  by 3l 

ppecimens  heceived  from 9M 

transferred  from,  to   Divinion  of 

Invertebrate  Paleontology 99 

Geology,  Contributions  to  the  Ilistor}'  of  Amerirau,  by  (Jeorge  P.  Merrill" 189 

I>e]>artment  of,  aeeessions 31, 97 

total  numlxjr  received 97 

asHintance  to  individuals  and  institutions 102 

attention  given  to  working  out  <if  fossil  vertebrates 

from  rocks  in 36' 

changt^  in  i)ersonnel 104 

exchanges  and  loans 102 

gifts... 102 

present  condition  of  the  collections 36, 103 

report  of  head  curator  on 97 

rese^irch  work  in 104 

routine 100 

total  nnml.>er  of  speciniens  udd(Ml  to 26 

Division  of,  lalx^ls  for  exhibition  series  printed  and  dlstributtnl,  num- 

l)erof... 100 

material  recelve<l  by 97 

Physical  and  Chendcal.  Division  of,  accessiohs  to 31 

Glftff  to  Musemti,  anthropological 61 

Gilbert,  Charles  H.,  explorations  in  Hawaii  conducted  by 46 

fish  collections  consulted  by 41 

title  and  notice  of  joint  pai>er  by 170 

Gilbert,  Evermann,  and  Chand)erlain,  specimens  collecti**!  in  Alaska  and  On*- 

gon  by 85 

Gill,  Theodore  X.,  lish  collections  consulteil  by 40 

honorary  associate  in  zoology 106 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 170,  171,  172 

Gilmon*,  C.  W.,  temponiry  appointment  of 104 

Girty,  George  II.,  custodian,  Carboniferous,  Secti<in  of  InvertebraU*  F<»ssils..       IU6 

tith's  and  notices  of  j)apers  by 172 

Goldman,  K.  A.,  cr)llecting  outfit  supplietl  to 46 

Goldsmith,  J.  S.,  suiKsrintendent  of  construction  and  lal>or TiH,  106 

GfKxle,  (leorgi*  Brown,  n'ference  to  w< >rk  of 10 

Graf,  Theodor,  heliogravures  of  Hellenistic  portraits  given  by 27,  <i3 

Green,  Ik?niard  R.,  in  charge  of  construction  of  building  for  National  Museum .         12 

Greene,  Ivtward  L.,  ap|»ointment  of,  as  lionorary  associate  in  l)otany 5<{,  <)4,  10f$ 

iMjtanrcal  <le|)osit  made  by 'M) 

herl»arium  and  botanical  library  deiM»sited  by 52,  77,  80 

work  engaged  in  by , 43 

Greer,  0-  S.,  telegraph  switch  presente<l  by 28,  t)2 

Growth  and  needs  of  the  Museum 13 

Gnibbe,  U.  B.,  Moro  coHection  loane<l  by 26,66 

Hahii,  Walter  L.,  aid,  Division  of  Mammals 56, 105 

Hampson,  Sir  George,  Norwegian  lepidoptera  pree€»nted  by 30, 84 

JIandlirKrh,  Anton,  material  for  study  loaned  to , , . .  44, 10^ 
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Ilarrw,  1.  H.,  ari*heolojri(ral  Hpwimenn  w^ftired  through  V)e(]ne8t  to  the  Mtupeum 

hy 27ji2 

Harris,  J.  R.,  collecting  outfit  8Ui)plie<l  to 46 

Harvey,  Fred,  O^llwtion,  material  tran»ferre<l  from,  to  the  Division  of  Phys- 
ical Anthropology 27 

HaHKall,  AU)ert,  partH  of  an  index  catalogue  of  mediciil  and  veterinary  z<K»logy 

puhlished  by,  in  (r(K)i)eration  with  C.  \V.  Stiles ^4 

title  and  notice  of  joint  paper  by l>il 

Hatcher,  J.  H.,  study  of  the  triceratope  made  by 44  J03 

Haupt,  Paul,  apixtinted  to  represent  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National 
Museum  at  the  Fourteenth  International  Congress  of  Oriental- 
ists    .TO 

honorary  curator,  Division  of  Historic  Archeology 1(V> 

llautville,  Mrs.  T.  C.  d',  sword  and  epaulets  worn  by  Gen.  Alex.  M<<'omb, 

depcjsited  by 27,  tin 

Hawley,  E.  H.,  canl  catalogue  of  musical  instrument*  planned  by 74 

completed  by 67 

Hay,  W.  P.,  diamond-back  terrapins  studieil  ])y 90 

Helmintholr>gical  colle<!tions,  excellent  condition  of -^ 

finest  for  study  purjKises  in  the  country i<>^ 

Hemphill,  Henry,  collection  of  shells  purchasetl  from K\ 

Henshaw,  H.  W. ,  I lawaiian  land  shells  recei veil  from 29,  Ki 

Herbarium,  U.  S.  National,  accessions,  number  of So 

loans  of  plants  from 89 

work  on  study  series HS 

Herzer,  H.,  fossil  plants  studied  by 44,  lU^ 

High-pressure  steam  boilers,  satisfaction  given  by 24 

Hine,  James  S.,  diptera  sent  to,  for  scientitic  investigation 42.  S9 

Hise,  0.  R.  Van,  paper  read  by,  at  the  Ninth  International  (Geological  Congress.        ^ 

Historical  collections,  additions  to 27 

History,  division  of,  additions  to 65 

of  American  (Jeology,  Contributions  to  the,  by  (George  P.  Merrill...      189 

Museum  divided  int<»  three  epochs 7 

Hitchcock,  C.  II.,  specimens  for  study  sent  to 44, 102 

Hudson,  K.  K.,  collecting  outfit  supplie<l  to 45 

Ilofer,  Miss  Marie  Uuef,  researches  in  anthroi>ol(»gical  material  con<lucte«i  by.  S9, 71 

Hollan<l,  W.  .1.,  lei)i(loj)tera  studied  by 41 

llolleritii.  Herman,  technological  material  loaned  by 2S.<i5 

Hollick,  Arthur,  fossil  plants  studied  l>y 44,  KXi 

1  lolrn,  Theodor,  botiuiical  material  lent  to 43, 90 

Holiru's,  J.  S.,  specimens  of  amphipoda  sent  to 43 

Holmes,  William  H.,  anthropological  exhibits  at  Ix>uisiana  Purchase  Kx[Hx»»i- 

tion  under  supervision  of 53 

archeological  objects  collected  by,  obtained  by  transfer 

from  Bureau  of  A merican  Ethnology 64 

ilclegate  to  the  Congreft*  of  Americanists 55 

honorarv  cunitor.  Division  of  I^rehistoric  .\rcheoIogy .  56. 75, 105 
monoL'raph  on  the  mines  and  quarries  of  the  aborigines 

in  preparation  by : :iS,  70 

reinstiillation  of  the  Division  of  Prehistoric  Archeology 

planned  by 73 

replicas  in  plaster  prepared  under  direction  of 69 

titlet^  aud  uotices  of  papers  by 50, 172 


K.  W.  b.,  collwtion  of  Mexican  pUnt^  prewntwl  l)y 30^85 

K.  J.,  aid.  Section  of  Binls'  Kfjjp* \ 95,105 

werand  Marshall,  architects  for  new  nniseuni  Imildinjr 12 

iValter,  a*<sistant  curator  Division  of  Ethnoloj^y 105 

ethnolojjical  and  archet^logical  objects  collecte<l  by 44 

field  work  conducted  by 38,  <><> 

monojrraph  on  the  ethnolf)jjy  of  the  rejrions  explored  by  D<H't<^r 

Abbott  in  <»<»urse  of  preparation  by  Proft>t?.**or  Marion  and. . .        61 
obi*ervati<»ns  of,  rt»gardinjr  plans  for  the  development  of  Divi- 
sion of  Kthnolo|;y 72 

title  and  notice  of  pai>er  by 50,  173 

\.  O. ,  pai>er  rea<l  by,  at  the  Ninth  International  (.'ongress 55 

Leland  (.).,  honorary  curator.  Division  of  Inse<'t8 105 

pai>ers  publislu»<l  by 41, 93 

report  by,  re^ardinj:  the  insc*ct  collection 87, 91 

titles  antl  noti<'es  of  pajK^rs  by 173, 174 

,  or  saddle  of  the  sacred  wliite  elephant,  description  of 744 

Arthur,  Ixttanicai  s|)eciniens  obtaine*!  in  Texas  by 30, 85 

I,  S.  S.,  oriental  manuscripts  <lepositiMl  in  National  Museum  by 737 

.,  The  S.  S.,  Collntition  of   Hu<ldhist   Relijrious  Art  in  the  National 

m,  by  Inunanucl  M .  ( 'iisanowicz 7.V> 

,  Ales,  assistant  curator,  Division  of  Physical  Arthn^Mjlotry 105 

measurements  on  nejrro  children  an<l  Indians  made  l>y 70 

recommendations  by 73 

rt»searches  in  physical  anthropolojjy  conducted  by .'W,  70 

the  possibility  of  a  comprehensive  biolojrical  survey  of  the 

people  of  the  Tnited  Stales,  attention  calle<l  to,  )>y 73 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 174 

value  an<l  effet't  of  i)resi?rvatives  on  the  excisi-d  brain  tt»ste<l  by.         70 

Ipheus,  collection  of  achatinellas  sent  to 41 

title  and  notii!e  of  paper  by 174 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  IVtersburjr,  s**ries  of  fossils  presente<l  by.  32,  i)9 
nt«,  Flint,  <>f  the  Fayum,  Kjiypt,  by  lleywoo^l  Walter  Seton-Karr...       747 

asketry,  addition  made  to  4'ol  lection  of 2H 

•ollection  of,  [)roj^ress  n»ade  in .'^5 

livision  of,  accessions 30,  84 

number  of 84 

papers  published  by  staff  of 41 

scientific  work  in 93 

use  of  the  collection  by  investigators 91 

work  on  study  series 87 

on  of  exhibits,  Dcpartnient  of  Anthropolojjy (>8 

onal  Congress  «)f  Orientalists,    Fourtt'enth,  representative  of  Smith- 
sonian Institution  antl  National  Museum  to 55 

/j(M»lojry,  Sixth,  dek^jaites  appointed  to 55 

Conj^resses 55 

(ieolo^ncal  Congress,  Ninth,  ref»resentative  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution  ami  National  Museum 

to 55 

total  attendance  at  the,  from  Unite<l 

States 55 

rate  fossils,  distribution 101 

Paleontology,  Division  of,  accessions 31, 9tt 
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Jeninpi,  FoPter  FI.,  title  ami  notiee  of  i»ai>er  by 174 

JenkiuH,  O.  P.,  exploratione  in  Hawaii  conducted  by 4o 
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Jordan,  1  >avid  Starr,  lish  coHectionH  wnsu'teil  by 41 

titk^s  and  notice*?  of  joint  papers  l)y 174 

Karr,  \V.  W.,  dinbursinp  clerk 1(>> 
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King  of  Huriiia,  bir<l  of  the,  <leei'ription  of 744 
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Haddle  oi  the,  description  of 744 

Kinney,  Mrs.  I»uiHC  (.^atlin,  oil  i>aintinf;  of  George  Catlin  loane<l  l»y 27. iw> 

Kirk,  Ivlwin  (J.,  siKrimens  for  study  loaned  to 44, 102 

Kisliinouye,  K.,  H{>e('iiiiens  of  Japanese  precious  coral  presente*!  by ;^>,  s3 
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aceording  to  subjecttn ^ . .  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ .  ^ 51 

distribution  of,  amount  . .  *  ^ 49 

larger  numljer  Iteufed  than  usual 49 

Pusey,  M.  J.,  collection  of  Ptenivlan  insects  presented  by 'M\U 

Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army,  special  aeknowletlgments  due  to  ..      53 

Ralph,  William  l-»,  honorary  curator,  Section  of  Birds'  Egijs 105 

specimens  of  binls'  eggs  donated  by 29,  H2 

Rathbuui  Miss  Mary  J.,  assistant  curator,  Division  of  Marine  Invertebrates . .     106 

monograph  of  the  potamonida?  complete<l  by 42,94 

paper  for  the  Harriman  Alaska  expedition  prepared  by  42,  (H 

on  the  crabs  of  Hawaii  prepare<l  by 42, 94 

titles  and  notices  of  paj^ers  by 1T8 

Rath  bun,  Richard,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution,  In 

charge  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum 105 

honorary  curator,  Division  of  Marine  Invertebrates 106 

reiK)rt  by  3 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 178 

Ravenel,  VV.  de  C,  administrative  assistant 105 

material  for  investigation  loaned  to 72, 102 

title  and  notice  of  paper  by , 178 

Raymond,  P.  K. ,  sj>ecimens  for  study  sent  to 44 

Rehn,  Jamas  A.  (1.,  specimens  of  mammals  lent  to 42,89 

orthoptera  lent  to 42, 89 

titles  and  notices  of  pai)ers  by 176. 178 

Religious  Art  in  tlie  National  Museum,  The  S.  S.  Howland  C-tillec^tion  of  Bud- 
dhist, by  1  mmanuel  M .  Ca^anowicz 7.>5 

Re|X)rt  of  ( 'harles  Schnchert K^o 

on  Department  of  AntlirojMjlogy,  by  arting  head  curator HI 

Kiology,  by  head  curator 77 

( ieology,  by  head  curator 97 

upon  condition  and  progress  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  during  the 

year  ending  June  30,  HKH 3 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  <late  of  issue 50 

1901,  contents 50 

1902,  contents 50 

190K  imblished 49 

1902,  published .* 49 

Rei>orts  of  head  curators 59 

Reptiles  and  Batracliians,  Division  of,  accessions 82 

satisfactory  condition  of  study  collection 

of 86 

Research,  as  a  museum  of 9, 10 

Researches 38 

Department  ol  A.nl\iTo^\o^^  •-••.,,,,,.  70 
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Researches,  Department  of  Biology 91 

Ge<>logy 104 

Richardson,  Miss  Harriet,  account  of  the  isopods  obtained   on  the  Alaskan 

exf)edition  published  by 42 

collalK)rator,  Division  of  Marine  Invertebrates \06 

manual  of  the  North  Ameri<-an  fsopoda  be^un  by.  42 
I>aper  on  the  isopo<l  crustaceans  of  the  northwest 

coast  furnished  by 42 

titles  an<l  notittes  of  papers  by 1 79 

Richmond,  Charles  W.,  assistant  curator,  Division  of  Birds 105 

identification  of  the  Abl)ott  collection  of  birds  com- 

j)leted  by 40, 92 

list  of  birds  collected  by   Doctor  Abbott   and   (\   B. 

K  loss  prei)ared  by 40, 92 

notes  on  zoological  nomenclature  by 40,  92 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 1 79 

Ridgway,  Robert,  Birds  of  North  and  Mi<ldle  America,  Vt)lume  III  and  part  of 

volume  IV  completed  by 40 

curator,  Division  of  Birds 105 

papers  descrij»tive  of  new  genera  and  species  of  Amerit^n 

birds  by,  published 40, 92 

si)ecimen8borrowe<l  by,  in  connection  with  Manual  of  North 

and  Middle  Americ^m  Birds 86 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 179 

work  on  the  Manual  of  the    Birds  of   North  and  Middle 

America  continued  by 91 

Riley,  J.  H.,  aid,  Division  of  Birds 105 

expedition  to  the  Bahamas  accomi)anied  by 2\),  44,  79 

Mr.  liidgway  assisted  by 40, 91 

notes  on  binls  from  Bahama  Islands  published  by 40, 92 

titles  and  notices  of  pa|K'rs  by 179 

transferred  to  the  Division  of  Birds 95 

zoological  collection  in  the  Bahama  Islands  made  by 81 

Rio  (irande  do  Sul,  mass  of  amethystine  <juartz  from 81 

Rives,  Col.  Wriglit,  rifle  use<l  by  David  Crockett  lent  by 2H,  tWj 

Rr>berts,  <  Jeorge  E.,  research<'s  in  Department  of  Anthropology  made  by 71 

Ro])inson,  B.  L.,  material  from  Division  of  Plants  lent  to 48,89 

Robinson,  Wirt,  collection  of  bats  from  Cuba,  and  numlK^rof  birds  presented  by.  29,  81 

Rose,  Joseph  N.,  assistant  curator.  Division  of  Plants  ( National  Herbarium)..  106 

botanical  field  work  carried  on  by 44 

de.«cription  of  a  new  species  of  l^egonia  publishe<l  by 94 

investigations    conducteil    by,    in   conjunction   with   N.    L. 

Britton 48,94 

papers  by 43, 51 

studies  on  Mexican  and  Central  American  plants  continued 

by ^3 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 1 79 

work  upon  the  cacti  of  North  America  begun  by 43 

Royal  Botanic  (iardens,  Kew,   London,   plants  obtained  through   exchange 

with 30,46,85 

Sibpur,  Calcutta,  India,  exchange  received  from 46 

Botanical  Museum,  Berlin,  Gennany,  exchange  received  from 46 

Ethnological  Maseunii  Berlin,  exchange  received  from "^.^ 
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Royal  Zoological  and  Anthropological-Ethnojrraphiral  Museum,  Drewlen,  Ger- 
many, exchange  received  from 46 

8<*liaeffer,  (■.,  coleoptera  studied  by 41 

SchauH,  William,  lepidoptera  studied  by 41 

Scheffer,  Theodore,  cotypes  of  species  of  spiders  donaUni  by H5 

Schliiter,  W.,  collection  of  Old  World  mammals  purchased  from 2V»,  S2 

Schmidt,  Frederich  von,  gift  from  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  through 'S'2,9^ 

Schuchert,  Charles,  assistant  curator,  Division  of  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. .  W 

custodian,  Paleozoic  Section  of  Invertebrate  Fossils H)H 

leave  of  al)8ence  granted  to W2 

report  of 185 

representative^  of  the  Smithsonian   Institution  and  Na- 
tianal  Museum  to  the  Ninth  International  Geological 

Congress 55 

resignation  of 104 

time  spent  by,  in  St.  Louis  installing  exhibits 102 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 180 

valuable  fossils  secured  by 31 ,  45 

Schwarz,  Kugene  A.,  collection  of  coleoptera  and  lepidoptera  froni ;^),  84 

custodian,  Section  of  Coleoptera 106 

Scientific  reseanihes  and  investigations,  De|>artment  of  Biology i^l 

staff,  members  of,  list -105 

work,  results  in,  during  year 38 

Sco|)e  and  objects  of  Museum  defined 7 

Scudder,  N.  P.,  assistant  librarian 106 

Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  series  of  tertiary  insects  assembled  by 31, 99 

Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  keeper  ex  officio I(i5 

papers  written  by  Museum  staff,  printed 
in  publications  other  than  those  of 

Museum  by  permission  of 51 

plans  for  new  Museum  buildingapproved 

by 13 

Set<3n-Karr,  Hey  wood  Walter,  Egyptian  stone  implements  presented  by 27,61 

on  Flint  Implements  of  the  Fayum,  Egypt 747 

I)a|>er  by,  in  Report  of  National  Museum  for 

1904 747 

Sharpe,  Richard  W. ,  the  OHtracoda  worked  up  by 42 

title  and  notice  of  paper  by 180 

Shattuck,  G.  B. ,  expedition  to  Bahamas  under  direction  of 44 

Shaw,  ( ieorge  R. ,  specimens  of  pine  lent  to 90 

Sherman,  P.  T.,  specimens  connecte<i  with  the  military  life  of  General  Sher- 
man loaned  to  U.  S.  Military  Academy  upon  request  ot 72 

Sherrington,  ( >.  S. ,  researches  conducted  by 39, 70 

Sickler,  F.  M.,  specimen  of  pink  sjKKlumene  presented  by 31,98 

Skinner,  1  lenry,  coleoptera  studied  by 41 

Smillie,  T.  W.,  assistance  rendered  by,  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 53 

custodian.  Section  of  Photography 105 

photographic  work  done  by,  under  direction  ot  the  Secretary..  53 

report  by 52 

Smith,  Eugene  A.,  cut  tunjiioise  presented  by 31, 98 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  collection  of  Japanese  reptiles  presented  by 29, 4U 

explorations  in  Japan  by 45 

title  and  notice  of  ^aper  by,,. 180 
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Smith,  J.  B.,  lepidoptera  studied  by 41 

Smithson,  James,  mineralogical  cabinet  of 4 

Smithsonian  building,  Archeoiog^ical  Hall,  repairs  in 24 

repairs  on  roof  of 24 

visitors 47 

fund  in  1H46 3 

Institution,  act  of  CougresH  of  184(>,  fomidinjr  of 3 

Snyder,  John  Otterbein,  title  and  notice  of  joint  pajKjr  Vn* 1 74, 180 

Solberg,  Ole,  customs  of  Hopi  Indians  Htudie<l  by 39, 71 

Special  bulletin,  T'.  S.  National  Museum,  No.  4  (Part  II),  published 157 

Specimens,  ac(iuisition  of,  by  purchase  restricte<l  owing  to  small  ax>propriation.        25 
approximate  number  of,  received  by  Museum  durinjr  year  recon led 

by  subjects,  table  showing 32 

distribution  and  exchange  of 46 

of,  for  study,  numln'r  of 38, 46 

drawers  made  during  the  year,  numlxT  of 24 

lent  by  Division  of  Plants,  numl)er  of 43 

obtained  from  the  allotment  to  the  Museiun  by  Congress 14 

of  Museum  classified 6, 11 

dui)licate 6, 1 1 

rweiveii  during  year,  Dejjartment  of  Anthropology 26, 62 

Biology 26,79 

Geology 26,97 

total  number  of,  in  i^osi^ession  of  ^lusoum  at  clost»of  yi*ar,  recr)rded 

by  subjects,  table  showing 32 

received  in  al  1  the  departments 26 

Sponville,  Juarez,  collection  of  platiniferous  n»cks  presente<l  by 31, 97 

Springier,  PVank,  material  for  study  K»ane<l  to 44, 103 

S.  S.  Howland  Collei'tion  of  Buddhist  Religious  Art  in  the  National  Museum, 

by  Immanuel  M.  Casanowicz 736 

St.  Ix)uis  exhibit,  summary  of  work  done  for 78 

Staff,  a<lministrati ve,  list 106 

Museum,  list 105 

I)rimary  work  of 33 

scientific,  list 105 

Stanford  I'niversity,  fishes  of  Japan  collecte<l  and  descrilK*<l  by  D(Ktor  Jordan 

and  Mr.  Snyder,  presented  by 83 

Stanton,  T.  W.,  rustcHlian,  Mesozoic,  Se<'tion  of  Invertebrate  Fossils 106 

Stanton,  \V.  A.,  Philippine  insects  donated  by 30, 84 

Starks,  Edwin  Chapin,  titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 170, 171, 174, 180 

State  Department,  material  secured  through  representatives  of 53 

State  surveys,  fifth  era  of,  or  the  era  of  national  surveys 551 

the  era  of 194 

first  decade 295 

fourth  decade 503 

second  decade 363 

third  decade 429 

Statistician  of  the  L-nite<l  States  Bureau  of  Immigration,  researches  con<lucted 

by 39 

Stearns,  R.  E.  C,  honorary  associate  in  z<x)logy 106 

series  of  w^est  American  shells  presenteil  by 29, 83 

titleand  notice  of  paper  by 180 

Stebbing,  Thomas  R.  R.,  title  and  notice  of  paper  by «.      V^ 

NAT  ML8   Um 51 
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Page. 

Steele,  Edward  S.,  special  attention  given  to  genus  laciniaria  by 48 

Steere,  Joseph  Beal,  title  and  notice  of  i)aper  by 50, 180 

Stejueger,  Leonhard,  account  of  the  herpetology  of  the  Bahama  Islands  pre- 

pamlby 40,92 

acted    temporarily    as    head    curator,    Deimrtment    of 

Biology 94 

collection  of  reptiles  from  Japan  worked  up  by 40 

Texas  identified  by,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Vernon  Bailey 40 

the  Bahamas  worked  up  by . . .  40, 92 

curator,  Division  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians 105 

delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Zoology  ...  45, 55, 94 
detaileil  to  make  faunal  collections  in  the  SwisH  and  Ital- 
ian Alps 79 

general  management  of  Department  of  Biology  devolvetl 

upon 77 

Heri>eU)logy  of  Porto  Rico,  publisheii  by 50, 92 

puipers  by,  printed  in  other  publications  than  those  of 

the  Institution 51 

report  on  the  Fifth  Zoological  Congress,  publisheil  by  . .  40, 92 

species  of  lizard  described  by 81 

specimen  of  iguana  describee!  by 81 

stmlies  on  the  reptile  fauna  of  eastern  Asia  con  tinutnl  by.  41, 92 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 180 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Matilda  Coxe,  field  work  in  the  West  carried  on  by 45 

title  and  notice  of  paper  by 180 

Stewart,  Alban,  resignation  of 56, 104 

Stiles,  Charles  Wardell,  custodian  Section  of  Helminthological  collections 106 

delegate  to  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Zoology        55 

investigation  of  the  hook-worm  disease  complete<l  by .  42, 94 

** spotted  fever'*  undertaken  by  ..  42,94 

papers  relating  to  parasites  published  by 94 

parts  of  an  index  catalogue  of  medical  and  veterinary 
zoology  published  by,  in  cooperation  with  Doctor 

Hassall 94 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by ^ 181 

Stokes,  H.  N. ,  specimens  for  study  sent  to 44 

Stratigraphic  Paleontology,  Division  of,  progress  in 104 

routine  work  in 101 

Stratton,  S.  W. ,  material  from  Dei)artment  of  Anthropology  loaned  to 72 

Strong,  R.  M. ,  collection  of  ])irds  consulted  by 40, 90 

Study  series,  Department  of  Biology,  work  on  the 86 

Summary  of  the  operations  of  the  year 21 

Surplus  material,  distribution  of , 90 

S wanton,  J.  R. ,  field  work  in  the  West  conducted  by 45 

Sweeny,  Thomas  W. ,  c^re  of  the  study  series  continued  by 68 

Swingle,  W.  T. ,  ciLstodian,  Section  of  Higher  Algjo 106 

Taconic  question,  the 675 

Tassin,  Wirt,  analyses  made  by 104 

assistant  curator,  Division  of  Mineralogy 106 

meteorite  from  Persimmon  Creek,  North  Carolina,  described  by.  44, 104 
time  si)ent  by,  in  St.  Louis  installing  exhibits 102 
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Taflsin,  Wirt,  title  and  notice  of  paper  by 181 

Technolof^ical  exhibits,  increase  in '. 28,75 

Temple  drum,  description  of 744 

lamp8,  description  of 748 

Thompson,  J.  C,  collecting  outfit  supplied  to 46 

specimens  of  fishes  from  Puget  Sound  donated  by 29, 82 

Tonk,  William,  and  Bro. ,  serenato  saxophone  presented  by 62 

Townsend,  Charles  H.,  lecture  on  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea  delivered  by..        48 

Transfers  and  loans,  Department  of  Anthropology 64 

Trask,  Mrs.  Blanche,  Californian  shells  presented  by 29, 83 

Treasury  Department,  original  Francis  life-saving  car  loaned  to 72 

special  acknowledgments  due  to 53 

True,  Frederick  W. ,  curator.  Division  of  Mammals 106 

head  curator.  Department  of  Biology 105 

monograph  on  the  whalebone  whales  completed  by 39, 92 

pa{)ers  on  cetac^eans  published  by 39 

publisheii  by 60,92 

report  on  the  Department  of  Biology  for  the  year  1903-4 

by '. 77 

representative  of  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National 
Museum  on  United  States  Government  Board  for  Loui- 
siana Purchase  Exposition • 63, 77 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 181 

Tsuchida,  T.,  collection  of  Japanese  mammals  purchased  from 29, 82 

Uhler,  P.  R.,  specimens  of  rhynchota  loaned  to 42, 89 

Ulrich,  E.  O. ,  collection,  transferred  by  U.  S.  Greological  Survey 31 

papers  completed  by,  in  conjunction  with  R.  S.  Bassler 44, 104 

title  and  notice  of  joint  paper  by 181, 182 

Unger,  C.  \V. ,  collei^tion  of  fossil  plants  donated  by 32,- 100 

Upham,  E.  P.,  charge  of  cataloguing,  division  of  prehistoric  archeology 75 

Vaughan,  T.  Wayland,  custodian  Madreporarian  Corals,  Section  of  Inverte- 
brate Fossils 106 

progress   made  by,  in  the  study  of  madreporarian 

corals 42 

titles  and  notices  of  papers  by 182 

Verner,  Samuel  P. ,  collecting  outfit  supplied  to 46 

Verrill,  A.  E. ,  i?i)eciinens  supplied  to 43, 89 

Vertebrate  Paleontology,  section  of,  accessions 32, 100 

routine  work  in 101 

Visitors 47 

Voorhees,  Misn,  collections  in  Department  of  Anthropology  examined  by 39,71 

AValcott,  Charles  D.,  honorary  curator,  Division  of  Stratigraphic  Paleontology.      106 

AValker,  B.  E.,  gift  received  from 100 

Walpole,  F.  A.,  notice  of  death  of 95 

AVar  Department,  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  collection  of  firearms  deposited  by 28 

objects  of  interest  and  value  deposited  by 63, 65 

AVard ,  Lester  F. ,  associate  curator.  Section  of  Paleobotany 106 

Washington  Biologists'  Field  Club,  collection  of  insects  received  from 30,84 

Waters,  C.  E.,  lecture  dehvered  by 49 

Watkms,  J.  Eifreth,  biographical  sketch  of 66 

reference  to  death  of 66 

Watkins,  Thomas  L. ,  collections  in  applied  geology  etodied  by 44, 103 

Wellauer,  Emii,  models  of  steamboat  propellen  parcbaoed  from 68 
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Wharton,  J .  U. ,  Hiiccimeus  of  smoky  quartz  (lonate<l  by 31, 99 

Whelpley,  H.  M.,  material  in  Deimrtment  of  Anthropol<vy  ^'tudietl  liv 39 

White,  CharieH  A.,  honorary  a«so<riate  in  Paleontology 106 

Whiti»,  David,  rnstodian  of  Paleozoic  Plants,  Section  of  Pale<>l>otany 106 

title  and  notice  of  ]Mper  by 182 

Whitman,  C  ■.  O. .  collection  of  birds  consulteil  by 40 

Wickersham,  James,  custoniH  of  Indians  of  Alaska  inve>*tipaieil  by ;i9, 71 

Wilcox.  Tunothy  K.,  fossil  skull  secured  thnni^rh  the  efforts  of 32 

Wild  Flower  ]*reservation  .Society  nf  Anieri«'a,  Ut-ture  delivereti  by  Dr.  C.  K. 

Waters  under  the  auspices  of 49 

Wilder,  Burt  < ». ,  specimens  of  mammals  sent  to 40 

Williams,  (Jardner  F.,  gift  to  the  Division  of  <ieology  from 31, 97 

Williams,  T.  A.,  intention  of,  to  transfer  herbarium  from  <Te<»rjre  Washin{;tcin 

University  to  the  Museum 80 

plants  presenteil  by ;^0, 80 

Willis,  Bailey,  ]>ai>er  read  by,  at  the  Ninth  International  <  Jet»loj:ical  ('on^rrew-        55 

Willis,  Ki(4ianl,  collating  outtit  supplied  to 46 

Wilson,  Charles  Branch,  siphonostoma  sent  to,  for  identification  and  re{>ort . .        89 

siK?cimenH  of  parasitic  copepods  sent  to 42, 43 

title  and  notice  of  pajier  by 182 

Wilson,  Thomas,  archeological  <X)llection  purchased  In^longing  to  the  estate  of 

the  late 26,63 

W(x>d,  Miss  Pilvira,  jiaper  treating  of  the  Middle  Devonian  crinoids,  pre- 

I>a  reil  by 44 ,  104 

Woodbridge,  Prof.  S.  Homer,  services  of,  engage*!  to  j>lan  the  nRvbanical 

etiuipment  of  new  Museum  building 13 

Wooden  carved  tigure  holding  gong,  description  of 744 

Wooton,  K.  ().,  s[)ecimen  of  bat  presented  by 29, 81 

Work  of  the  yt^ar,  Deimrtment  of  Anthropology 61 

Biology 77 

(leology 97 

on  the  study  series,  Department  of  Biology 86 

Yale  MiL<eum,  gift  from,  through  C.  E.  Beecher 32, 99 

Voung,  Mi.ss  Mary  Virginia,  api>ointeil  clerk  m  oflicv  of  acting  head  curator. 

Department  of  Anthropologj* 75 

Z(H>logical  Mib^eum,  University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  exchange  rei*eiveil 

from .iO,  4b,  83, 99 

specimens,  number  of  additions  to 28 

total  number  received 79 


